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lh«>e  details  nre  coinbiiK^I,  the  mult  is  loiiK^tliin^  fevKrish 
and  uncunity.  W«  s«ein  tn  bare  p.-(ssnl  (lut  »f  tLe  world 
nf  g^od-sense  and  noble  ttrt  into  one  ilint  it  tenanted  b; 
capricious  fancie*.  Nordsu,  in  fact,  with  the  befp  of  eminent 
doctors  like  Kraflt-Ebin^  and  Lombroso,  will  bnd  ihc  like- 
ness of  tbcse  disordered  rooms,  and  figures  recalling  tbeir 
inmates,  in  quarters  where  we  should  have  shrunk  from  liH)king 
for  tfacm.  Medical  science  docs  not  view  the  ctiAos  of  fnsliion- 
abln  nrt  with  Approbation.  It  is  not  healthy,  and  !c  betrays  a 
want  of  tnlf-rontrol  in  iu  rratless  mimicry  of  tb«  (irecks,  the 
Italians  of  the  Kcnai(«annr,  thr  artists  of  the  thirtM-nth  century, 
and  the  JaiwncHV  and  other  Kastern  peojiles,  which  is  not  un- 
righteously stami>cd  with  the  word  '  liecadence." 

These  symptoms  of  decline  are  yet  more  visible  in  Paris 
than  in  London  or  Berlin.  The  painting  of  the  French  Salon 
exhibit  diseased,  unwholesome,  and  withered  colours ;  the 
incident  or  'anecdote'  which  they  describe  is  set  down  as  of 
no  ronKiviurncc,  providetl  the  tcchnitjuc  be  such  as  to  nrn-it  or 
appal.  Keligiim  has  become  a  siage-property  ;  M.  Haraucourt 
rejiruducex  the  Gosprl  in  the  theatre,  ami  AIndamc  Sarah 
Uernhardt  acts  ihr  part  of  the  most  sacred  personage*.  A 
mixed  audience  listens,  'with  recollection,'  to  music  at  the 
Ojwra  which  is  at  once  religious,  involved,  and  hysterical. 
M.  Vorlainc  quits  his  prison-cell  to  write  pious  musings  and 
Madonna-poetry.  M.  Bourget,  who  in  bis  most  anarchic  days 
knew  how  to  combine  a  certain  tone  of  mysticism  with  the 
current  Parisian  romance,  h.is  returned  now  to  the  faith  of  his 
childhooil,  and  in  '  Cosmopolis'  those  who  are  skilled  in  such 
matters  may  decide  whether  be  has  risen  or  fallen.  But,  in 
any  case,  M.  Zola  no  longer  holds  a  bail  pre-eminence.  The 
'  natural '  man  has  yieldi^  before  the  preternatural ;  before 
hypnotism  and  the  Kabbala,  necromancy  and  chiromancy, 
astrology,  fakirism,  Buddhism,  theosuphy^ — -who  can  count  all 
the  strange  gods  that  have  come  crowding  into  Paris,  and  there 
lind  worshippers?  It  is  an  old  story,  and  always  astonishing, 
when  the  Syrian  Oronles  flows  into  ibe  Tiber,  the  East  invades 
the  West,  and  Epicurus,  with  his  cunning  instruments  of 
■cicnce,  is  awakened  from  what  Kant  would  be  disposed  to  call 
a  '  dogmatic  slumber '  in  his  garden,  by  the  drums  and  cymbals 
of  the  Mother  of  the  (jikIs,  as  shi:  is  carried  past  him  with  her 
ragged  rout  of  futds  and  fanatics  about  h<^^,  cm  the  way  to  some 
mad  festival.  Sudi  sun:ly  would  be  the  effect,  fur  instance,  of 
those  'combined  attractions'  which  certain  of  her  disciples 
have  invented — the  pictures  shown  by  electric  light,  with 
accompanying  mitsic;  or  the  reciialion  of  verses  amid  showers 
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of  perrutne ;  nnd,  in  general,  the  '  sweet  concent '  of  all  the 
arU,  which,  on  the  Inr^st  Kale,  has  been  exhibitci)  at 
Bkyrt-'UiU.  \ot  »  tingle  nne  of  thoe  ilrvic«s  can  be  thought 
ori^iniil,  by  those,  M  leatt,  who  hnrn  rmd  their  Sutitoniut.  Hut 
ihc  Rcaaixmice  of  such  thing*,  at  the  clow  of  a  Meciiniiical 
Age,  is  noteworlhr. 

The  literature  into  which  they  expand,  and  which  i«  their 
accurate  reproduction,  maj  be  brought,  as  Nordau  thinks,  under 
a  few  leading  characteristics.  The  groups  of  authors  whom  he 
i*  going  to  review,  all  belong  to  a  degenerate  class.  And  the 
taarCB  of  that  <legoneration  i«  brain  fatigue.  Speaking  as  a 
pbjraician,  NonUu  luxms  to  have  excellent  reasons  for  lajiog 
down  this  di.ngnosl*.  But,  frinn  the  ethical  point  of  viuw,  we 
must  go  a  step  farther  and  ask,  what  tt  the  C-ausc  of  such  fatigue  ? 
The  answer  he  givei  is  not  wi  much  a  moral  ns  a  physical  one, 
wherein,  we  conoeire,  he  is  open  to  criticism.  Ilut  let  us  not 
anticipate.  Fatigue,  undoubtedly — the  result  of  a  hundred 
ycArs  of  living  at  high  pressure — will  explain  the  worn-out 
nerves,  and  consequeot  demand  for  unhcrtlthy  stimulus,  which 
arc  the  immediate  causes  of  European  decadence. 

To  borrow  a  tenn  from  the  Darwinians,  a  civilized  man's 
environment  now  presses  upon  him  with  a  force  some  twenty 
or  iwcnty-tive  times  greater  than  it  did  before  the  age  of  steam. 
Since  the  Kcign  of  Terror,  a  fourfold  revolution  has  gone 
swiftly  on  its  course,  in  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social 
ideas;  nor  have  any  but  thr  inhabitants  of  stTquestcnnl  villages 
escaped  the  influea<v  which  was  bent  on  transforming  them. 
But  has  the  brain  developed  a  power  of  resistance,  or  of  leBex 
action,  e<)ual  to  lh«  demands  upon  it?  To  keep  the  balance 
of  humnoiiy,  as  in  the  time  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  the 
present  race  of  Europeans  should  have  strengthened  their 
nervous  centres  to  a  degree  which  would  make  them  men  of 
genius.  Yet  not  only  have  they  taken  no  pains  to  strengthen 
them,  but,  by  the  use  of  narcotics  and  artificial  excitement,  they 
bare  deliberately  wvokened  them.  Such  wu  the  judgment  of 
Morel, — a  high  authority  on  mental  deterioration.  And  if,  with 
Bniuanlcl,  we  take  into  account  the  concenlrnted  evil  inllu- 
encf!  of  (Hir  large  noilrrn  cities,  it  ought  not  to  astonish  us 
that  such  exbauxlL-d  emjieraments  brci-<l  hysteria  ;  or  that  from 
'  lysteria  should  result  the  '  intense  self-umsciousaess  '  which 
nms,  like  a  red  tbreul,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  literature 
and  the  art  now  undfr  consideration. 

M.  Fere,  in  '  La  Semaine  Medicule,'  has  shown  that  hyfitcria 
ij  the  consequence  of  fatigued  nerves,  while  the  mmtal  etjni- 
ralent  of  hysteria  is  melancholy,  or  that  disonlercd  stale  in 
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which  impulse  overthrow*  (he  gtiwrniiHrnt  of  romon,  am!  fnncy 
predotniaates.  Ooe  of  its  eSects  is  nrnislvU  development ;  the 
l&culties  refuse  to  ^row,  or  to  become  fully  organized ;  and 
the  lower,  the  unconscious  life,  which  in  a  healthy  nature  lies 
hid  from  observation,  rises  to  the  surface,  usurps  attention, 
throw*  the  subject  back  on  itself,  and  hinders  it  from  adapting 
its  powers  U*  n«w  conditions.  The  outcome  is  a  creature 
whose  vitality  is  dull,  yet  may  deceive  the  less  observant,  by 
exhibiting  a  feverish  emotion,  a  continually  growing  disquiet, 
and  other  active  symptoms  which  are  the  aocompanimrnts  or 
forerunners,  not  of  a  well-ordered  energetic  life,  liut  of  paralysis. 
For,  as  in  the  first  stages  of  drunkenness,  so  in  hysteria,  the 
increased  action  signifies  that  the  governing  centres  h.ivc  been 
thrown  out  of  pear,  and  that  the  system  is  working  m  vaetto. 
According  to  the  insane  hut  pertinent  verses  which  Lombroso 
quotes,  the  modem  'degenerates'  may  say  of  themselves, —  , 

'  Ci  Htonehiomo  in  gtri  eteriii,  1 

Sumpra  urranli  u  wumjiru  <jal  t '  ] 

There  is  endless  movement,  but  no  advance. 

Another  name  for  degeneration  is  '  atavism,'  betokening 
relapse  to  states  of  thought,  and  to  habits,  mostly  uncivilized, 
whicti  the  race  has  left  behind.  It  is  n  second  chtldhooil,  such 
u  we  remark  in  old  age,  where  the  fruits  of  the  intermediato 
experience  are  lost.  Tliere  is  less  coherence,  more  anarchy. 
The  r.i>  mm  on  wealth  of  roan,  be  it  state  or  individual,  temls  to 
disHilution,  iiud  every  |uirt  strives  to  act  for  itself,  regardless  of 
the  whole.  Again,  new  and  unstable  combination*  are  funned, 
caprice  gets  the  upper  hand,  uor  is  it  possible  to  forecast  the 
ftclioosof  to-morrow  from  those  of  to-day.  Thus,  while  discipline 
ia  alwsya,  iti  •om*  degree,  a  sign  of  strenglfa,  rebellion  may  be 
an  acknowleilginont  of  weakness.  Bishop  Butler  is  known  to 
have  asked  whether  nations  could  go  mad.  Miuc  Nonlau  would 
not  hrsilnte  to  reply  in  the  nffirmativc.  He  believes  that  the 
'  hysteria  of  the  masses'  in  Kurope  is  an  ast^itained  tact,  evidence 
of  which  is  sadly  forthcoming,  in  the  statistics  of  crime, 
insanity,  and  suicide.  Whether  crime  \te  c>a  the  increase  mav 
be  disputable;  but  the  growth  of  insanity, ending  often  in  the 
suicide  of  young  children,  cannot  be  doubted.  Other  proofs 
may  he  drawn  from  the  multiplication  ol  hysterical  diseases, 
many  of  which  were  formerly  unknown,  such  as  '  railwav- 
brain,'  and  the  entire  class  of  maladies  brought  forth  by  inces- 
sant trarelling.  While  tlic  average  duration  of  life  has  gone 
np,  the  pcrioil  when  men  begin  to  age  hu  come  down  close  to 
early  manhood,     (iray  hair  is  not  now  the  accompaniment  of 
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■dynnoed  yean;  it  implic*  simply  nervou*  exhatuitioa.  The 
brain  is  orcTtajted  ;  and  weaklings  fall  out  of  tlie  line  of  niarcb, 
while  tbe  strung  anil  hcnitby  move  forward  at  tbe  c-ott  of 
redoubled  nffort  and  nu  little  luffering. 

Now,  of  all  the  actii'ities  which  human  nature  dUpIays,  the 
most  diflicult  to  susiaia — and  therefore  the  earliest  to  waver  in 
a  diseased  organism — is  that  course  of  moral  habits  which  wo 
terra  character.  In  nearly  all  tbc  dcf^GRcratc,  there  is  lacking 
ibe  sense  of  ri^bt  and  wrong:;  the  marked  incnpacily  of  will 
from  which  Ihcy  safler  makes  them  impotent  to  choose  the  good 
and  reject  tbe  evil  ;  and  all,  in  varying  degrees,  an;  infcet(»l 
with  '  moral  insanity,'  as  Dr.  Mauilsley  has  termed  it.  The 
want  of  symmetry  ob«-Tv<Hl  in  their  physical  constitution  is 
apparent  also  in  the  impulsive  and  perverse  actions  to  which 
Ituiy  give  way.  The  mainspring  of  character — a  deliberate 
choice  of  the  better  things — has  been,  so  to  say,  orailt«d  in  their 
m^ke.  Tbe  emotional  temperament,  the  '  obsession '  of  fixed 
ideas,  the  imaffination  open  to  every  fantastic  influence,  the 
depression,  the  lack  of  jwrscvcrancc  in  well-doing,  the  pessimism, 
and,  behind  all  this,  tbe  confused  incoherent  thought  which  Is 
ffulded  by  no  principles  and  lives  by  imitation, — such  are  notes 
of  many  an  artist,  poet,  romance-writer,  bat  also  of  criminals, 
anarchists,  and  tenants  of  the  asylum,  as  they  have  been 
sedulously  gntherrd  from  the  facts  by  wHl'(|unlilicd  observers. 
Thus,  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence,  these  men  and  women  have 
failed — not  ne»:ssarily  by  their  own  mii><]L-c(ls- — ^in  .idnpting 
themselves  to  the  stage  of  civilixiilion  which  we  have  now 
reached.  Tbey  are  not  always  the  'submerged,'  but,  in  every 
station,  from  the  king  to  the  street  Arab,  or  the  vot/ou  of  the 
Paris  faubourgs,  tbey  are  the  *  relapsed.' 

These  furnish  the  elements,  or  iho  prime  stulf,  out  of  which 
anarchy  is  pniduccd.  Artists,  politicians,  writers,  wieldcrs  of 
dynamite,  or  assassins  by  instinct  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing,  tbey  must  needs  l>e  icroluiionnry,  since,  in  the  social 
onler,  tbey  can  neither  find  nor  make  a  place  for  themselves, 
Tbey  are  the  savagrs  of  civilisation, — the  barbarians  in 
our  midst.  M.  de  V'ugiie  has  observed  that  the  spectacle  of  one 
of  our  great  cities  cannot  but  di^zy  and  overcome  tbe  imagina* 
tion,  just  as,  to  a  tr.iveller  in  the  Kasl,  the  nmfused  itabcl  of 
tongues,  tribes,  and  eusioms  is  for  a  long  while  bewildering.  Xlut 
it  is  only  physicians — and  especially,  alienists — who  remark  the 
weakness  of  will  and  the  chaos  of  thought,  which  in  our  society 
arc  masked  by  conventional  manners  or  carried  olT  as  fashionable 
frivolity.  '  All  thinj^'  it  has  been  said, '  have  become  question- 
able, aiooe  all  arc  called  iii  question.' 
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What  U  likelj  to  be  tht"  style  of  a  literature  cipressing  thU 
gcncTal  condition  ?  Mas  Nordau  separates  bis  anarchist  auihura 
inin  two  principal  groups, — first  the  Mystics,  amoni;  whom  he 
K'rknns  the  Praraphaclitea,  the  Symbolists,  *n»1  the  OcrultijtK ; 
and  second,  tbc  Egolists,  to  whom  belong  ibe  I'nrnnssinns,  tlui 
Sntiinir  acbool,  the  Pc^adcnts,  and  tbc  Realists.  All  these  have 
a  cummun  element,  wbicb  is  impulse,  or  instinct.  It  is  likewiie 
cle«r  tlutt  Rossctti,  Verlnine,  Tolstoi,  and  Ricbanl  Wa^iteFj] 
though  essentially  mystics,  are  none  the  less  egotists  on 
grand  sc.tle;  and  Nordau  grants  as  much.  Dut  alt  exaggerate 
ecll'-consciousness  tends  to  mysticism ;  while  good  leasoai 
may  be  adduced  for  dividing  between  the  first  group  and  tb 
sccood. 

Yet  we  must  here  indicate  a  distinction  which  the  writer  ha 
allowed,  or  even  insisted  upon, — but  not,  ss  we  tbink,  sufli- 
ciently, — whereby  to  give  genius  its  due  acknowledgment  and 
save  oursrlrrs  from  falling  into  the  ditch  with  Lasiigue, — if 
not  with  l^>iiibroso, — when  the  French  satirist  declares  that '  Le 
g^aie  cVst  unr  mnlndie  dc  nerfs.'  There  is  a  healthy  as  well  as 
a  diseased  genius.  All  mysticism  is  not  false,  or  a  relapse  into 
the  dream-world  of  prehistoric  man.  >  Except  in  figures  there  is 
no  speaking  of  the  Invisible,'  says  Carlyle.  And  if  language  is 
little  else  than  petrified  metaphor,  we  cannot  allow  that  the 
abundant  use  of  parable  and  of  likenesses  luken  from  things  sct^n 
to  express  the  unseen,  is,  in  itself,  a  token  of  mental  disease. 
The  moment  we  leave  discoursing  on  concrete,  individual  rcati> 
ties,  we  must  speak  either  in  abstractions  or  in  figure.  The 
Western  man  prefers,  al  a  certain  stage,  to  use  abstractions ;  he 
is  systematic,  and  a  philosopher.  The  Eastern,  or,  nt  least,  the 
Semite-,  makes  parables  serve  instead  of  philosophy,  and  is  a 
poet,  in<leircl,  but  not  necessarily  out  of  his  mind.  The  test,  in 
either  case:,  of  truth  and  sanity,  is  whether  the  relations  alleged 
to  exist  between  things  have  really  been  observed.  A  sane  man 
of  genius  perceives  such  relations,  which  art-  bidden  from  the 
multitude.  Hut  experience  confirms  bis  intuitions  ;  ho  has  not 
merely  dreamt  with  hit  eye*  open  ;  he  has  seen  that  to  which 
he  bears  witness.  If  he  be  a  poel,  he  knows  that  his  visions, 
while  they  have  an  enduring  value  as  lessons  of  life,  arc  not  real 
and  outside  of  him,  but  forms  in  which  be  has  moulded  his 
thoughts.  And  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is  not  <!om* 
mensuratr  with  the  Infinite  above  and  around  it,  there  will  be 
an  interval  which  only  figures,  dimly  expressing  the  True  and 
the  IWuiiful,  can  occupy.  As  Max  Nordau  reminds  us,  the 
highest  function  of  literalure  is  to  become  'the  prophetic  soul 
of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come.'  If  it  fore- 
casts 
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thiit  which  nntthnr  will  hf.  nor  nnn  ht,  th«n  Wfl  may 
'  iXlldeinn  it  a»  innnnr.  Hut  rrlntioni  ImtwM-n  things,  which  arc 
ob«<?rv«i  partij  in  light  nnii  parti/  iu  thailaw,  cauuot  be  dr- 
icribcd  as  in  the  miin  end  mure  <if  science,  in  number,  weight, 
uiil  tneaaaiv.  Th«  obscurity  of  a  poet  like  ^Tisch/lus  or 
«>haks|>orc  is  b/  no  iii«ans  frenzy;  and  bis  prescolimi;nt  of 
tlhical  Inwi,  afierwardt  coolly  observed  and  reduced  tu  a  system, 
ihnuhl  teach  us  that  llie  niyslic  has  his  place  among  mankind, 
so  long  ns  he  dors  not  confound  the  symbol  with  the  thing; 
signified,  or  limit  the  Divine  utterance  to  hi*  jM-r.vinal  ejtpc- 
ricoce.  Religion  must  nords  be  symbolie,  lu  a  child's  picture 
of  ((rown-up  life  ;  but  we  have  the  twist  of  grounds  for  knowing 
that  its  symbols  Tcpres<tnt  the  facts  of  eternity. 

With  ibtfi  proviso,  we  can  accept  much  of  Nordau's  criticism 
on  the  BchooU  which,  from  the  Pia^rupbaeliles  onward,  have 
ahnmloncd  Itic  classic  style  for  a  species  of  picture- writing, — as 
in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, — or  of  *  word-painting,'  as  in  Kossetii, 
Gaulicr,  Haodelaire,  Flaubert, — and  must  nc  not  ini.lude  the 
greatest  of  English  master*  ID  this  kind,  John  Kutkin?  The 
tranifrrencv  of  methods  from  one  art  to  another  is  most  re- 
maiknbW.  While  the  classic  tones  of  Cardinal  Newman  appeal 
tu  the  car  as  music,  Carlylc,  in  so  many  points  his  opposite, 
writes,  so  to  speak,  with  a  paint-brush,  and  expects  his  reader 
to  be  all  eye, — the  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  not  a  hearer  only. 
Prom  the  same  instinct  came  that  minuteness  ot  detail,  or 
photographic  accuracy,  which  Kuikin  laid  as  a  burden  on  his 
pupils,  which  has  filled  tlic  volumes  of  Tolstoi  with  inlcrinin- 
able  dcsciiplions,  and  which,  in  I-'laubett  and  Zola,  has  drli- 
iicralely  caat  away  all  sense  of  discrimination,  and  attempts 
CO  reproduce  the  infinitesimal.  The  charm  of  single  WDrils, 
'le  mot  unique,'  soon  became  an  inducement  to  search  for 
the  single  incident,  '  le  cas  rare';  and,  again,  to  insist  upon 
the  '  ini{>eceabie  form,'  which  is  the  whole  foundation  of  '  art 
for  art's  sake'  oon<wrning  which  we  have  heard  enough  and  to 
■pare.  Such  is  the  misle:ullng  power  of  language  when  it 
ceases  to  be  the  transparent  vehicle  of  thought.  All  this 
|»inting  is  treated  by  the  adepts  as  a  kind  of  bicmgljphic, 
capable  of  impressing  the  mind  by  some  occult  charm,  irrc> 
spectirc  of  the  sense  of  the  words  or  the  knowledge  that  is 
brought  to  the  picture.  And  there  may  be  exerted  a  charm,  but 
one  which  merely  afTecIs  certain  oerro- centre*,  ns  in  the  disease 
termed  '  ecliulalic,'  wlien  sound  becomes  an  echo  not  to  the  i»ti*K 
hut  to  nonsi^nsir.  For  the  mixed  anecdotic  style  of  the  Proe- 
r^pliavlttes  lias  degenerated  among  tli<;  FT<mcb  into  disconnected 
'  impressions,'  or,  as  in  the  Realist  school,  has  become  a  craze 


for  ttescribing  experiences,  to  which  there  i*  no  arlittic  begin- 
ning or  «n<J.  A  M-veie  critic  would  perhaps  fling  them  from 
bim,  aa  the  liaft-reliefs  of  insnnitj. 

We  may  ascribe  it  to  Max  Nordau'i  Oemnan  bringing  up, — 
a  little  wanting,  we  suppose,  in  the  ([races, — when  he  con- 
clude* (hat  Mr.  Swinburne  it  a  'oiattoid'  and  that  Kouetti 
was  an  '  imbecile.'  But  we  can  agree  with  the  estimate  of 
their  French  first  cousins,  the  Symbolists,  which  tie  borrows 
from  one  of  themselves,  Charles  Morice.  Tlicy  are  '  a  crowd 
of  iacapablcs,'  although  Vcrtaine,  who  is  their  chiel,  has 
written  some  of  the  most  touching,  luirial,  and  heartfelt  Ivrics 
that  the  Freneli  Ungungr,  or  perhaps  any  other,  contains. 
Vet  Verlnine  is  a  '  degencrat<>,'  rrtetnbting  iu  some  points 
the  American  tramp  and  idler  Walt  Wliiunan  ;  be  is  a  <  circu- 
lating' or  'periodic'  case,  of  the  obsession  of  ideas,  and  so 
'impulsive'  in  his  ways  that  he  finds  himself  secure  frcnn 
evil-doing  only  in  a  prison  or  a  hospital.  Another  of  tliese 
anardiic  singers,  Slcphane  Alallarme,  has  contrived  to  be 
famous  without  publishing  more  than  a  handful  of  verses ;  but 
his  .-iccounl  of  the  *  symbols '  to  which  hi*  friends  are  addicted, 
namely,  *  the  suggestion  of  reality  as  in  a  dream,'  is  not 
without  value.  The  word  'reverie' — with  or  without  the  epidict 
'criminal'  attaching  toil — plays  an  immense  part  in  recent 
French  literature.  Consctouiness  of  the  world  and  of  duty 
has  given  place  to  the  enjoyment  of  mowls,  iit  which  there 
U  but  a  (trcAmy  association  between  the  shadows  that  fill 
them.  Single  nonls,  and  [Jtli-s  cunningly  chosen,  as  in  the 
poems  of  Mon-as  and  Ki-nc  GhJI,  suffiio  to  call  up  the  emotions 
desired.  Even  the  vowels,  according  to  Rimbaud's  famous 
and  perhaps  burlestjue  sonnet,  have  a  colour  of  their  own.  And. 
as  Nl.  do  Vogilo  notes  in  discussing;  Tolstoi,  one  of  the  cbiel 
alttnclions  of  the  Hussian  artist  for  Frenchmen  it,  that  bis 
words  evoke  an  endless  scries  of  harmimies ;  that  they  arc  lull 
of  unilertoncs,  and  thus  bind  a  spelt  upon  the  reader,  who  it 
charmnl  by  their  affinities.  The  language  that  was  once  nil 
light  and  sparkle  has  become— to  use  the  favourite  imagery  of 
these  men — an  intoxicating  perfume,  a  magic  addressed  to  the 
senses  and  thrilling  them  with  explosive  pleasure.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  genius,  with  its  once  high  and  serene  temper,  in 
this  Bacchic  dance  ?     We  are  reminded  of  Comns,  who 

'  By  sly  ontioonuiDt  givcm  his  bauefol  cnp, 
With  many  murmuie  mixud,  whose  pleasing  poison 
Th«  viaage  quite  transfomis  of  Mm  that  dnnks. 
And  tha  inglorious  likoneKsi  of  a  beast 
^Hmm  ingteait  tmmouldiug  reoaou'e  nunUg*.' 
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The  judgment  which  Noniau  pasan  on  Connt  Tolitni, 
ihough  severe  even  to  hanbilMs,  c*nnol  be  wholly  T«versc(l. 
Srttiiig,  as  the  critic  rightly  does,  an  esseniial  sir«ss  upon  the 
demeDt  of  pi^rflonaltt;  in  litcTaturc,  he  convicts  th«  great  itussiui 
tocoance- writer  of  all  those  pcculiaritin  which  doctors  have 
foQnd  in  the  degenerate.  M.  de  Vogue  has  endcaYoured  to 
■ketch  his  portrait  in  a  couple  of  ttrolccs.  Tolstoi  has  '  the 
mind  of  an  Kn^lish  chemist  nnil  the  snul  of  n  Hindu  Buddhist,' — 
which,  hning  intorprcteil,  signifies  thiit,  ns  rr-ganls  the  infinite 
of  detail,  he  hehaves  like  a  sensitive  plate,  repro«lucing  great 
and  little  indifTerently,  while,  in  the  sum,  he  bus  fallen  a  victim 
[u  scepticism,  or  ihe/olie  du  doule,  and  by  resignation.  Nirvana, 
and  Bight  from  science,  would  attain  to  that  happiness  he  had 
sought  earlier  in  tbo  riot  of  the  senses.  But  Nordau  holds 
that  whoever  is  le<l  by  the  association  of  ideas, — which,  more 
properly,  should  be  termed  the  association  of  images, — and 
cannot  choose  bnt  follow  tbem,  is  deficient  in  the  power  of 
attention,  and  is  a  weak-minded  mimic,  not  the  Promethean 
artist  who,  by  selecting  from  the  cliiios  of  appearances,  creates 
and  bn-nlbct  life  intn  his  forms.  Thus  again,  Tolstoi  shows 
kinship  with  the  Prccraphnelltes,  exact  in  particulars,  dim  and 
uncertain  when  the  whole  is  to  be  rendered  distinctly.  The 
force  which  he  obeys  is  einotioD  ;  and  he  loses  himself  in  a  cloud 
which  now  has  the  thunderous  menacing  hues  of  Nihilism,  and 
again  rays  out  streams  of  many-coloured  light,  as  though  it 
were  the  tabernacle  of  the  Son  of  God. 

With  Tolstoi's  '  Confession '  before  us,  we  cannot  <Ieny  that 
he  is  a  troubled  hyslericnl  spirit,  perhaps  even,  as  he  more  than 
once  indiratrs,  menully  unsound.  His  frantic  idealism, — when 
he  conceived  th.it  nothing  was*  real  except  while  he  thought 
of  It;  his  shadow-life,  so  often  the  consequence  of  great 
nerroos  expenditure;  his  temptations  to  suiciilc;  his  religious 
enthusiasm,  which  deals  with  the  Christian  doctrine  after  a 
hshionof  his  own,  and  is  belief  or  unbelief  according  to  the 
point  from  which  we  view  it, — nay,  the  inexorable  critic  would 
«ay,  hi»  very  sense  of  pity,  overflowing,  passionate,  and  restless, 
betoken  a  mind  that  is  off  its  balance.     Do  we  need  any  further 

Cf?  There  is  'The  Kreulzer  Sonata,'  which  made  Tolstoi 
m  to  every  Iwolcstall  and  every  journal  in  the  two 
bemisphcrrs.  Granting  tlie  utmost  to  his  attack  upon  the 
Bicrocnary  and  merely  sentimental  marriajje,  it  remains  a 
matter  of  attonishmi-'nt  that  he  should  have  condemned  the 
institution  itself  as  a  crime  and  contrary  to  the  natural  law. 
Noniau  sums  up  his  doctrine  of  morality  as  ptc&CTiVxa^  xW^ 
we  should  ia  ao  seaae  withaUad  cvl! ;  that  aU  t.\img»  »\it>uV& 
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he  divided  equallr  Amon]*  all ;  and  tbat  man  should  Buppri^s* 
bis  humanity  by  the  strictMt  self-aiincfrntinn :  hr  is,  in  short, 
passive  to  the  rrrgc  of  idiocy.  Agnin,  \u:  wmilil  hnvc  dono 
with  science,  and  aUo  with  n  tninsrendentnl  outlook  to  any 
next  world  ;  fnr  he  hiu  dL-ni<--it  thL-  rv«urrvi'lion,  iminortnlity, 
and  other  Chriilian  helit-f*.  And,  rinallvt  he  would  turn  hi> 
back  ou  civilixcHl  lifi-,  and  bexin  over  again  in  the  wildt^rness. 

Curiously  enough,  it  i>  Tolstoi's  mystic  colouring  which  has 
found  favour  in  onc«  Voltaircan  France;  while  the  Germiins, 
who  have  ceased  to  be  myclice,  prefer  his  good  news  of 
Socialism,  with  its  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  its 
call  to  A  fresh  kind  of  brothi-rhnod.  Until  he  had  struck  upon 
th«sc  words,  the  author  of  'Anna  K.-trenlne,'  and  of  'Peace 
and  War,'  was  not  much  known  outside  literary  circles.  But 
Mas  Nonlau,  like  all  those  to  whom  physical  science  appears  to 
l»e  the  only  God,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  when 
Tolstoi  charges  the  modern  cs  peri  mental  ist  with  teaching 
that  '  life  is  an  evil  without  any  sif^nificance,'  he  does  hut  echo 
their  own  doctrines,  and  sometimes  their  very  words.  As 
WB  have  seen,  this  writer  himself  «penks  of  the  existence  of 
individuals  as  'an  unimjMrtant  episiHle  in  the  life  of  the 
All.'  No  wonder  that  Tolstoi  *  wax  minded  to  commit  suicido,' 
and  get  ck*ar  of  an  episode  which,  however  unimportant,  v^as 
to  him  full  of  sorrow.  He  could  not  learn  the  purpost?  of  life 
from  biology.  Nor  do  the  teachers  of  biology  trouhle  themselves 
about  it ;  although  for  them,  as  for  the  multitude,  it  is  the  one 
question  which,  as  Tolstoi  says,  confronts  them  like  the  Sphinx, 
and  will  have  an  answer  or  will  make  an  end  of  the  living. 

We  see,  now,  the  truth  of  that  description  with  which  Nordau 
opens  his  studies.  Books  do  present  to  the  world  at  large  those 
ideals  of  morality  nnil  the  bi-autiful  hy  which,  often  unknown  to 
themselves,  men  are  guided.  They  perform  the  office  of  '  sug- 
gestion '  to  the  many  who,  in  a  sort  of  dream-life,  and  occu- 
pied in  earning  their  daily  bread,  have  neither  the  inclinatioQ 
nor  the  opporlnnity  to  think  for  themselves.  The  young, 
the  sensitive,  run  to  these  oracles ;  ihey  arc  taken  hy  the 
strangeness  and  the  enigmatic  hut  solemn  asseverations  of  men 
and  women  who  seem  to  be  possessed  hy  a  spirit  from  some 
'  unaicended  heaven';  and  they  arc  led  astray,  rather  than 
helped,  when  the  mere  literary  critic,  himself  ignorant  of  what 
is  aound  or  unsound  in  the  world  of  which  be  has  ha<)  so  little 
exporicnon,  bids  them  admire  the  novelty,  or  the  depth,  or  the 
genius,  in  conoeptions  which,  by  their  very  form,  betray  no 
unhealthy  origin.  Would  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  true 
conditions  of  a  sound  mind,  nffinn  that  such   were  existent. 
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for  rxarnple,  in  Kntiu<^»u,  Vt<rtor  Hug^o,  Comlp,  or  a^in,  in 
Colcriilgr,  or,  at  nil  timet,  in  ("nrlj-lc?  And  was  it  the  pure 
rcASiiti,  niUmr  than  tW  nrriout  rxtr»vngnnrrc,  in  thrsc  umlnuntrtt 
men  a{  genius,  whicb  gnve  them  nn  inl1uca<:c  nrcr  thinr  day 
ui<i  generation  ?  At  nil  events,  (but  crilictun  nloiie  ii  prafitable, 
M  in  tbe  highest  de^n-e  it  is  newssar}'  during  »peri(Ki  of  change 
Mid  coDfusion,  which  discriminutes  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  ni man ce- writers,  poels,  historians,  and  popular  teachers,  hv 
au  appeal  to  reason,  to  *  the  Whole,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,' 
ai  the  classics  of  mankind  have  understood  those  fair  ihtiigs. 

Let  US  take,  for  a  memorable  instance  of  the  opposite,  one 
who  baa  shamd  with  Tolstoi,  Ibacn,  and  Zola,  tbo  fam«  of  a 
great  modem  artist,  a  pioneer  upon  fresh  paths,  and  a  prophet 
of  to-morrow, — wc  mean  Richard  VVagncr.  That  he  was  a 
*  graph  o  man  inc.'  inrcssanllY  repealing  the  same  ideas;  that  he 
was  haunted  with  a  srnse  of  persecution,  was  emotional  tn 
cxrejs,  overcome  bjr  delusions  of  his  own  greatness,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  sensuous,  a  mjstie  as  well  as  an  unbeliever,  anil 
a  decided  anarchist.  Max  Nortlau  has  little  difllcultr  in  proving. 
Was  be  a  great,  an  original  musician?  Medical  science  answer* 
with  Lombroso  and  Sollier,  that,  of  all  the  arts,  music  is  th« 
least  intellectual ;  that  high  endowments,  even  of  creative  power, 
in  this  region,  may  consist  with  inferior  mental  capacitj- ;  and 
that  excessive  emotion,  dreaminess,  want  of  conoccled  thought, 
and  sadden  explosive  feelings  (all  of  which  implj  deficient  self- 
conlTol),  have  been  remarked  in  musicians  of  the  first  order. 
Such  wc  may  allow  Wagner  tn  he ;  jet,  as  in  other  dege- 
neratc  schools,  wc  have  observeil  their  unlawful  mixing  of 
kinds,  s<>  that  writing  has  hi-»ime  colour,  and  colour  has  eked 
itself  out  with  writing,  in  like  manner  it  is  notioi^abtc  how 
Wagner  not  only  deduces  ail  the  arts  from  barbaric  dancing, 
but  has  invented  the  ■  musical  drama,'  in  which  painting,  poetry, 
ami 'endless  recitative*  form  the  coml>ine<l  attraction.  Why 
should  they  not?  his  admirers  may  ask.  Because,  replies 
Schinienhauer  (whom  Wagner,  nevertheless,  looked  up  to  as 
his  Gamaliel),  the  opera,  with  its  lively  movements,  fantastic 
images,  and  overpowering  lights  and  colours,  is  'an  unmusical 
invention  for  the  sake  of  nn  unmusical  audience'  Or  again, 
because,  says  the  sound  critic,  even  your  Shakspcre  will  he  ren- 
dered inartiirulatf,  and  his  spirit  materialized,  by  the  spectacular 
drama,  which,  like  the  incessant  heating  of  a  drum,  at  once 
excites  and  fatigues  the  attention.  Or,  lastly,  because,  observes 
the  historian,  it  is  the  way  of  perfect  art  to  become  more  and 
more  s|iecific,  aiming  at  one  distinct  and  clear  impression,  and, 
despite  Fr.  Schlegel's  maxim,— as  significant  as  it  is  liilse, — 
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abborring  'die  cclitine  \'«rirrung;  <]vt  Phnnlasie,'  the  origina 
chaos  of  clillclish  or  dr«am-like  experience,  in  tvhicli  degenerab 
nature  finds  itself  nt  bomc.     Those  wLrt  cherish  a  deep  love 
jKielry,  aiid  seek  therein  food  for  the  spirit,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
do  not  care  to  have  it  acctimpaniod   by  music.     Bui  in  music, 
the  single  word,  with  its  subjective  and  vague  associations, 
enough  ;  for  consecutive  thought  would  ondo  the  charm. 

Many  have  felt  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  strangely  get 
geous  frescoes,  so  to  call  them  with  Nordau,  in  which  Wagner^ 
has  displayed  the  imagination  of  a  scene-painter,  side  by  side 
with  the  skill  of  nn  ttnti()uiirian,  and  the  hysterical  Fraumdienntf 
or  meilievnl  knight-errantry,  iif  an  Urlamlo  Furioso.     Kut  they 
would  shrink  from  these  '  brewed  eochanlmenli,'  if  they  under- 
stood that  the  dissolution  is  real  and   not  imaginary,  bn-aking 
up  the  strong  control  of  reason,  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neclC'j 
of  desire,  and   ending   with  Jonathan's  complaint,  *  1   did   but] 
taste  a  little  honey,  and  lo,  1  must  die  ! '     Hanslick  speaks  of 
Wagner's  many  love-scenes  '  which,  in   their  extravagance,  fall 
into  sheer  nonsense,'  and   gives  instances  from   '  Klicingold  ' 
and    'Siegfried.'     Rot   is  there  one  of   the  'musical  dramas' 
created    by  Wagner  that  does  not  exhibit  the  same  'leading- 
motive'?     This  Orliuido,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  is  always 
furious.     Passion,  with  an  immense  rage  in  its  development,  is 
the  artist's  favourite  theme.     His  heroes  face  death  by  no  means 
unselfishly,  but  as  the  fire   through   which  they  must  pass  to 
Ashternth.     If  the  world  of  gt>ds  and  men  perish  with  them,  as 
when   Asenburg  sinks   in  conflagration    because  of  Siegfried's 
love-triumph,  what  then?     Love  is  a  fatality,  and  its  guerdon 
is  death.     The  exquisite  human  feeling  is,  by  this  degenerate, 
transformed    into    a    'teunisches    Wcib,'  the  witch   Venus,  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  symbolists  and  decadents.     In  the 
'  Walkiire,'  one  demon  will    not  suffice,  and   a  whole   brood  of 
vampires  or  Furies  may  be  seen  upim  the  battle-field,  drinking 
the  blood  of  heroes,  and  delighting  in  their  ruin.     For  it  is  in 
shapes  of  illusion  or  of  destructive  frenxy  that  women  play  their 
part  on  this  stage.     Or  else  they  are  creatures  woven  of  dreams 
and    moonlight, — not   women,    but    feminine   angels, — such  as 
Gutrune,  Senta,  EUxabelh,   who  pass  through  the  world   in  a 
trance.     Thus,    too,    when    the  hero    is    not   a    Siegmund,    he 
becomes  a  Parsifal,    'the  unsullied  simpleton,'  borrowed  from 
Arthurian  legends,  and  no  genuine  flesh  and  blood. 

Never,  indeed,  was  there  such  borrowing.     Wagner**  *  drama 
of  the  future,'  says  Nordau  mockingly,  *  is  all  of  the  past.'     As 
he  is  a  mystic,  abounding  in  doctrines  of  *  redemption '  torn 
fivia  their  Cbriatiaa  setting,  and  yet  is  no  bcUevcr,  ao,  with  the 
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help  of  Scnntlinnriaii  ngas,  Celtic  licro-talcc,  and  the  ritual  ai 
ihc  Catholic  Churcli,  lu^  hot  tnanufacturMi  charactKn  which,  if 
you  lake  iheir  fantastic  cluthing  fr»tii  tli<;in,  vaniali,  aiid  leave 
nothing  but  a  name.  Call  the  Wandering  Jew  a  woman  and 
baptize  her  Kuiidrv,  and  ^ou  have  a  fre«h  {M-rsonage  for  yava 
drama.  When  the  Gerinau  public  has  ceased  to  go  to  church, 
kt  the  Knight!  of  the  lIol_v  Graal  celebrate,  to  a  psalm- 
likc  recitative,  the  Last  Sapper,  and  let  everj  incident  of  ths 
Mass  be  ramfuUj*  parodieil,  while  the  audience  enjoys,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  drcAin-iTakcr,  sensations  and  pictures  which,  in  the 
daj'ligbt,  it  would  lough  to  scorn  as  belonging  to  a  discredited 
m_ythologj.  The  simulation  is  perfect ;  and  Nonlnu  exclaims 
that  so  daring  a  sn<-ril<-g<!  has  never  been  a[t<-nipled  li^  any 
draoiatist,  ainee  the  tiint:  of  Cunttanline.  Kviileiitlj'  Wagner 
believed,  as  little  as  the  throngs  which  erowdL-d  to  ita^reutb,  in 
the  Chriatiao  mysteries.  The;  furnished  him  with  material  for 
hia  plays ;  thejr  gave  a  '  leading- motive '  to  the  dreams,  decpljrj 
tiugr^l  with  sensuality',  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge;  an^ 
jterhnpx  they  stirred  unooiucioiu  memories  in  men  and  womci 
whim?  ancrstois  had  uken  theie  solemn  rites  to  be  the  highei 
act  of  communion  between  God  and  man.  To  the  artist,  seeking 
urigtnalilf  among  the  relics  of  the  past,  these  were  momentous 
cunaidcrationi.  What  matter  if  the  disenchanting  critic  saw  in 
his  Christian,  Norse,  and  Celtic  robberies,  a  mere  heap  of  frag*  • 
meuis?  While  the  spell  Insti-d,  they  would  hold  captive  the 
eyes  of  his  diwiples.  And  it  ha*  lasted  venr  after  year, — 
thank*,  ahull  we  say?  to  a  degeneration  whii'h,  under  the  sti'ess 
of  scientific  disbelief  and  the  c^asling-down  of  churches,  would 
fain  amuse  itself  with  a  nursery  game  at  the  religion  it  has 
forsakeo. 

Kut  other  causes,  though  of  a  like  order,  have  contributodj 
to  Wagner's  popularity.  This  musical  Cnrlytc,  who  hatedi 
raanler|)oint,  and  wrote  'picture-harmonies,'  who  thought  to 
excel  Beethoven  by  relapsing  into  barbaric  plain  chant,  and 
whose  recitatives  and  arabesques  sent  his  audience  into  an 
hypnotic  ilecp,  in  which  lliey  dreamt  of  the  Middle  Age,  the 
Court  of  Love,  Tbor  an<t  Odin,  the  King  ni  the  Nibelungs,  and 
the  Quest  of  the  Holy  (iraal — this  jilagiarist,  to  whom  the 
wide  world,  with  its  religions,  tnythii-al  tales,  and  phantoms  of 
the  everlasting  Jew  and  the  Flying  Dutchman,  teemed  but  one 
huge  bazaar  from  whose  stalls  he  omlil  plunder  at  his  case — 
this  exotic,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  Celts  and  Scandinavians — 
did  rtut  only  find  an  insane  king  to  boild  him  a  theatre  and 
publish  his  dramas  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  but,  in  his  old 
age,  Iwcotno  the  imporsonatioii  of  free  and    united    Gctma.i\<j. 
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All  ihe  wftild  wondered  after  him.     W»gner  was  thp  rcsidnj^ 
legatee  of  that  liyslerin  which  the  campaitrni  of  18"0  brought 
forth.     Heiu^,  uUo,  of  one  fumil^  with  Tolstoi,  he  wa>,  like 
him,  really    lo    «hut  ull    prisons,   abolish   judges,  am)    s«l    up 
th«    nign    of    uoboundcd    freedom,    assuring    the    ttmid    that 

*  when  erery  one  could  do  as  he  plensed,  rrerjr  one  would  do 
right.'  Thus  he  contrived  lo  bewitch  all  clas*ei.  Tlie  'high 
well-horn,'  who  in  (jeimnny  arc  mu<:h  mitre  of  a  nste  than 
with  a$,  made  chn  pilgrimngr  to  Havrcuth  in  onler  that  with 
Parsifal  and  Amfortn*  thev  might  telehraie  the  new-birth  of 
chivalry.  And  the  Niliiliit,  the  revolutionary,  and  the  mere 
democrat,   llatten-d   by    his  assurance   that   in  the  coming  era 

*  the  people  tliemtelTes  would  write  their  own  tra^rcdies,'  bnilMJ 
Warner  as  the  bendd,  and  perhaps  the  first  chBtiman,  of  a 
STn<)icaie  of  Shakspcres. 

A«  it  is  likewise  true  that  '  les  nerrcui;  sc  recherchent,' 
every  gmphomaniac,  and  whosoever  r«res»«l  a  phantom  of  bis 
own,  sought  the  patronage,  or  extollnl  the  genius,  of  (bis 
undoubted  master  in  mine  fin  xchti^.  lAixt,  who  was  second 
only  to  W'ngner  ;  (ileixes,  in  whose  com|>ositions  the  taint  of' 
oasoundness  eannot  be  mistaken;  Nietxicbe — but  of  bim  m 
may  speak  a  word  later  on ;  and  VVoIzogon,  the  German  ape 
of  symbolism,  all  praised  him,  and  by  him  were  praised  in 
their  turn.  Set  a  candle  at  an  open  window,  and  the  moths 
will  come  round  it.  Like  others  who  have  attained  notoriety, 
Wagner  concentrated  in  himself  the  dim  inarticulate  feelings  of 
his  age,  and  some  of  its  most  violent  emotions.  He  was  tbe 
'grcKt  German,'  and  also  the  mystic,  tbe  anarchist,  the  nnlj- 
Seroite;  hi;  was  the  musician  who  substitutrd  impnrssions  for 
science,  and  who  added  to  its  resiiurees  the  picturesque,  tbe 
declamatory,  and,  in  no  small  degree,  the  sensuous.  VVbea 
religion  and  irreligion,  old  and  new,  law  and  anarchy,  thus 
met  on  a  common  ground,  it  is  not  astonishing  if  the  man  wbo 
had  drawn  them  thither  by  bis  magic  was  acclainted  by  all  as  a 
prophet. 

To  the  foregoing  argument  it  may  be  objected  that  it  prove* 
too  much.  The  aberrations  of  genius  have  long  been  re- 
marked J  yet  genius  is  neither  hysteria  nor  ment.il  degeneracy. 
9rlax  Nonlau  replies  that,  in  the  examples  bmught  forward, 
lu  has  dwelt  upon  morbid  symptoms — and,  above  all,  on  the 
lack  of  creative  |>ower — as  showing  that  we  have  here  to 
do  with  a  diseased  temperament  which  is  no  pari  of  genius. 
And  again,  he  urges,  what  are  we  lo  think  of  the  vast 
crowd  of  mediocrities,  or  secondary  figures,  who  do  but  carry 
these  ecccolricitics  one  step  further?     What  of  the  adepts  in 
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octull  sciirnce.  followers  of  the  black  art,  dealers  with  spirits, 
Tiieoiophisls,  Rosicruciiuis,  whose  joutOkU  circulate,  and  whose 
buoLt  fiDd  thousands  of  readers,  in  France,  England,  and 
America?  If  all  this  were  burlesque  and  mftlir-believe,  it 
fould  be  suRicicntlj-  dangerous  ;  for,  as  nlientsts  dcclsre,  those 
phj  at  nuulnes«  wbo  are  near  Iwing  out  of  thctr  wits.  But 
{Hjcbic  restrarrh  in  these  many  br.inehes  appenrs  to  be  a 
Krioui,  as  it  is  plainly  an  absorbing  pursuit.  Hvpnutism  and 
i\-  Cliaroot  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  prctttrnatuml, 
•enmed  of  enttghlennient,  is  coming  back  with  a  vengenncn. 
"Uaie  novel-writing,  and  take  to  magnetism,'  wijs  the  Paris 
tuikwller  to  bis  second-rate  authors.  Witchcraft,  possession, 
HtODd  sight,  telepathy,  hurting  and  healing  from  a  distance, 
■nesn^^  out  of  the  spirit'world,  and  the  hauntin;;  of  men  hy 
<^e  invisible — often  hy  mali^rnant  demonic  powers — have  all 
^'Uiul  n  place,  not  merely  in  imaginative  literature,  but  in  the 
dullness  «nd  philosophy  of  modern  life.  Wc  seem  to  have 
^*>at  round  again  to  the  sixteenth  century;  and  enthusiastic 
•wUereis  deprecate  burning  the  witches  before  whom  they  quail. 
M.  Kacnnsse  writes  n  thousand  pages  eiitillcd  '  Traile  muthodique 
df  Seienpi!  Oeculte,'  Stanislaus  dc  Guaita,  a  master  of  magic, 
Iculs  us  '  An  Scuil  du  Mystere:,'  and  enterUiins  his  friends  with 
^('Ser))«nt  of  Genesis.'  Ernest  Bosc  proposes  to  unveil  Isis, 
•liile  Nehor  disclos«s  the  secrets  of  Chaldean  sorcerers.  And 
^he  previiiling  tiuestion  in  fashionable  salons  at  Paris  bas  been, 
'Ccioineni  on  dtvient  mage?' 

Sicb  are  the  fopj^eries  of  the  lime,  at  the  presence  of  which 

SMd  seoto    turns   away    scaudnlizod,    and    science,    while    it 

*3aaot  diooM  but  note  them,  may  reflect  bow  slight  a  hold 

iV  canons    of    induction    have    taken    on    these    giddy    and 

**tisnstcd   minds.     Superstition   ought   to  have  been   slain    by 

•itirism,  and   Whuld    the  snake  is  not  even  scoictied.      Is 

1  becaase,  in  the  l.nnguage  of  M.  Paulhan,  for  which   Nonlau 

Kbokes    him,    'magiq    witchcraft,    astrology,    and    prophtic^y, 

Briespond   tu   a   need   in   human   nature '   left,   as    it   would 

Knn,   unsatufied    by  science?     And   dow,  if    science   itself 

mt   concede    the    truth    of    marvels    long   derided,    will    nut 

1^  channels  which  it  has  begun  to  dig  out  bo  filled  by  the 

Mers  of  superstition  ?     '  What,*  exclaims   Carlylc,    *  are    the 

"Hanleu"  and  "  Tempests,"  the  "  Fausts  and    IVfignons,"  but 

glijupfeg  accorded  us    into    this    translucent,  wonder-encircled 

"nrld  ;  revelation  of  the  mystitry  of  all  mysteries,  Man's  Life  as 

it  actually  is  ?  '     But  the  inductive  science  of  Max  Nordau  will 

not  bow  to  the  mystery.     When  Mr.  Herbert  Sjwnoer  sets  up  a 

shriac  of  tlic  Unknowable,  and  Du  Bois  Reymond  chants  on 
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the  slepa  thereof  his  '  Ignorabimn*,'  this  stirely  too  confident 
Goustic  cms  out  that  tho^'  are  a  pair  of  mj'stic  dreaniers.  Tbus, 
likewise-,  Professor  lluxlej',  io  his  last  cditioD,  wotshipt  only 
Bt  the  'altar  of  the  UnknowD,'  Ic-avintr  the  Unknownhit-  in 
Mr.  Spcncrr's  sole  chBrgc.  But  th»l  is  not  the  way  to  i-onvurl 
the  disciplrs  of  Sm  Mcrodack  IVlndnn  fTiim  ihrir  Koxicrucian 
tniLniA.  Nffillinr  will  it  fill  up  tlic  void  which  the  disnppear- 
ftiu;e  of  religion  and  meta]>hjsiu(  from  the  list  of  sciences 
cannot  but  hxvt'  iL-ft.  Man  is  su  miuln  that  he  must  hclieve  in 
the  Invisible  and  adore  the  Supreme  ;  if  bis  God  be  taken  from 
him,  then  to  idols,  witches,  and  the  like  be  will  have  recoursv, 
huddling  up  a  deity  out  of  rags  and  sta^e- properties,  mther 
tlinn  be  left  alone  in  the  universe.  That  is  the  mornl  of  ihcsv 
frightful  nnd  unclean  apparitions,  which,  as  from  the  tomb  of 
Fnitli,  citll  nloud  during  the  dark  hours  that  it  will  rise  again. 
Till-  mystic  who  once,  'in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision,' 
beheld  the  highest  truths,  is  avenging  himself  on  a  science 
which  was  largely  scepticism,  by  compelling  it  to  admit  the 
marvels  of  faith-healing,  and  to  look  down  into  the  abysses 
of  the  Irance-life  in  which  tt«  old  psychology  is  sbatteicd  in 
pieces. 

Hut  while  the  Hegelian,  no  less  than  the  disciple  of 
Hume,  is  |uiusing  before  this  Satnn'x  world  liiid  open,  the 
decadents  have  joyfully  liurrinl  in  to  possess  it.  Their  egrstism, 
their  invalid  monomania,  and  dull  tirnln,  entitle  them,  ni  by 
right,  to  these  new  sourer*  of  stlmuliilion  ;  and  they  <lelight  in 
the  perverse  because  it  calls  forth  the  only  strong  reaction  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Do  they  fail  in  sympathy?  Bui 
they  hare  already  failed  in  that  perception  which  is  the  root 
and  ground  of  sympathy.  Your  'Parnassians,'  dating  from 
Gaulier,  instructed  by  De  Bnnvillc  to  plunder  dictionaries, 
nnd  exhibiting  their  most  perfect  man  in  Baudelaire,  rave 
about  tile  'impeccable  form,' and  hunt  through  lexicons  and 
the  gradus  for  resplendent  words,  not  because  they  can  outdo 
the  genuine  poets,  or  lead  us  into  oblivion  of  Milton's  swnet- 
DOM  and  Homer's  surdit  melodies,  but  because  they  are  devoid 
of  human  feeling,  and  the  only  intoxii»tion  they  know  is  a 
sensuous  reverie.  Tones,  rhymes,  and  word-])iay,  ground  into 
Vtno  by  mechanism,  as  in  the  academies  of  Lapula,  they  judge 
to  be  the  supreme  of  art ;  and  the  sentiments  thus  called  forth 
insist,  by  a  law  which  alt  victims  to  narcotic  poisoning  have 
experienced,  on  incrreasing  the  dose,  that  they  may  keep  up  to 
the  tame  level.  Now  the  outcome  of  such  a  'rnpliemcnt  sur 
■oi '  is,  on  the  one  h.tnd,  n  demand  for  complete  independence 
of   every   power   which   is   not   the  egotist   hiinself,  and   on 

the 
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the  otlm-,  B  thirst  for  inflicting  pain,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  ilie 
tight  nml  the  imnginittion  of  it.  HoweT«r,  pari  poitu  with 
till?  growth  iif  morhii)  M^lf-cons^!ou*m■M  (ear  growt  sUo ; 
uiil  its  Kubjnct,  uiilvxx  wlierc  he.  i*  n  Komnn  Kmppn)r,  mutt, 
u  in  lhi«  in»ilL-rii  vrorlil,  content  himself  with  fancying 
Ibe  &irociti(!3  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  exerciM,  and 
(hiver  with  apprehension  of  the  pbantomi  he  ha>  himself 
aeateti. 

It  would  be  easy,  were  it  desirable,  to  prove  these  statements 
by  reference,  not  only  to  the  poems  ol  naudelaira  and  his 
coevnis,  hut  to  much  more  recent  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
which  Knlliiiat,  .J.  K,  Huysmnnn,  Kichcpin,  Do  Vlslr  Adnm, 
and  others  rrti-niblin^  ihrm,  must  bear  the  dtshniiour.  Hut 
we  may  judge  of  their  value  by  tlie  principles  nlreitdy  laid 
down.  It  stands  to  reason  that  ]>uetry  which,  when  studied  hy 
medical  experts,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  their  insane  patients  compose,  need  not  detain  us 
lor  its  intrinsic  raluo.  On  the  other  hand,  its  succcss-^we 
do  not  sity  its  popularity — fumishe*  one  more  item  in  the 
demonstration  which  Max  Nordau  is  intent  npon.  The 
whole  esthetic  movement,  from  this  point  of  view,  <)eeorvcfl 
to  be  carefully  examined.  Those  who  have  watched  it  do 
not  require  the  astumnce  which  M.  Kourget  give*  them,  in 
liis  much-quoted  '  Huav*  on  the  Hsychology  of  our  Time,'  that, 
whether  we  regani  (he  language,  the  choice  of  incidents,  the 
'curiosities  of  idea  and  of  form,'  or  the  kind  of  emotions 
deliberately  fostered  by  these  persons  of  fine  feeling  and 
aristocratic  exclnsivenesa,  they  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
principles  of  the  old  morality,  and  do  but  indicate 'states  of 
consciousncsB,'  to  which  the  epithets  <sanc  or  sound'  will  not 
apply.  Many  years  ago,  SaJnlc-Bcuve,  who  frequrntml  and 
Ins  passed  sentenn;  on  all  the  schools  of  literature,  gare,  in 
(teu-ribing  bis  Romanticist  brethren,  an  .iccount  of  them  which 
might  iiave  been  conijiosed  for  our  esthetics :  '  They  hnd  but 
one  thought,'  be  exclaims, '  and  it  was  a  religion — the  devotion 
(o  art,  the  passionate  longing  after  a  vivid  expression,  a  fresh 
torn,  a  choice  image  or  spleiulid  rhvmo ' ;  '  they  were  children, 
if  you  please,  but  children  of  the  Alusct,  who  never  sacTiRced 
to  commonplace  beauty.'  An  admirable  sketch  of  Mr.  Swin- 
homr,  and  the  motley  crowd  to  which  he  has  so  long  been  piping: 
DOT  inapplicable  to  the  late  Air.  Addington  ^ymonds ;  to  the 
author  of  '  The  New  Republic,'  or  of  '  Mariui  the  Epicurean  ' ; 
lo  ibe  English  lovers  of  the  Renaissance  generally ;  or  lo  the 
yoaof  *  Pagans,'  whom  we  may  laugh  at,  provided  we  recogoixe 
the  bamt  they  are  doing.     For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
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degeneration  is  notliing  but  tt  foreign  disease.  English  society 
betrnjs  tke  same  dei-p  infecti<>ii.  We  liave  seen  tbeatrtcnl 
■uicidcs,  in  wbicb  the  victim  ^latified  bis  vanity  at  the  cost  of 
his  life,  and  ibej-  have  been  publicly  defended.  The  litei-ary, 
the  social  taint  is  widespread.  M.  Zo)»  has  received  the 
homage  of  London  clubs,  as  representing  French  literature; 
but  n  more  delicate  sensuality  than  his  reckons  its  votarit* 
among  us  by  thousands.  The  outlook  is  gmvc ;  wc  matt  be 
content  to  remark  on  the  causes  and  utter  our  warning,  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  avert  a  disuter. 

Some  amusement  might  be  found,  with  Nnrdnu,  in  depicting 
the  lunatic  ht^ro,  Des  blsseintex,  nhn,  in  Huysmann's  novel,  h.is 
taken  the  place  vacated  by  the  '  average  sennuiil  man  '  of  a  more 
robust  and  decidedly  less  contemptible  style.  For  the  Balxacs 
and  the  Dumas  would  have  laughed  him  out  of  their  canvas, 
once  they  hod  drawn  his  ridiculous  peculiarities.  But  the 
anarchist  element  in  all  this  should  not  escape  us.  Our  lover  of 
himself  is,  ftccortiing  to  Maurice  Rftrrl-s, '  un  homme  lilire  ' ;  and 
that  he  may  be  so,  his  .-imhitiim  tnnkes  him  *  I'ennemi  des  lois ' ; 
to  whom,  IIS  we  hnve  already  oiiM-rviHl  of  Tolstoi,  'soldiers, 
judges,  teachers,  and  preachers'  are  the  true  barbarians.  To 
quote  a  once  famous  exclamation  of  Emerson's,  '  they  pin  him 
down';  and  the  struggling  butterfly  waves  his  golden  wings 
in  a  frenzy  of  remonstrance.  For  'the  Ego  alone  is  real,'  says 
Barrcs,  'and  the  universe, — what  is  it  but  a  painted  wall?* 
Yet,  seen  from  the  window  of  Old  Morality,  this  Ego  that  cries 
out  against  being  pinucd  down,  is  'a  pale-faced  young  bourgeois, 
greedy  for  nil  kinds  of  enjoyment,  vcscd  by  the  mere  contact 
of  other  men,  ill  at  case  in  the  social  order,  and  a  weakling  in 
the  presence  of  life.'  llien,  concludes  Nonlnu,  this  worshipper 
of  his  own  individuality  is  an  Instnnee  of  non-adaptation.  He 
is  one  of  the  gn)up  whom  Daudet  has  so  truthfully  sketched  in 
'Jack';  and  who^e  Parisian  name  is  'les  rattis,'  the  refus<-. 
Their  modest  demand  for  independence  would  carry  with  it  a 
complete  abrogation  of  laws,  government,  and  social  customs, 
in  the  intciest  of  the  *  free  man.'  He  must  bo  allowed  to 
substitute  taste  for  morality,  to  put  no  check  on  his  inclinatioua, 
and  to  'kiss  and  conx  criminnU  into  doing  light,'  without 
having  recourse  to  that  ugly-looking  guillotine.  Hic  pouncet- 
box,  whereby  mankind  are  to  be  bcjilcd,  holds  nothing  in  it  but 
sovereign  instinct. 

M.  BarrcB  commenced  his  ascent  to  the  stars  by  ajiologixing 
for  the  Algerian  murderer,  Chambige,  distinctly  on  the  ground 
thst  he  had  obeved  his  impulses.  An  English  disciple  of  the 
moTcmcnt,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  has  written— doubtless  in  some;- 
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wbitt  frivolons  imitation  of  Dc  Quincoy  on  '  Murder  us  a  Fine 
An' — llifl  panegyric  of  Wninwripht.  whose  cilhetic  tMte* 
were  indulged  not  onlj'  in  (minting  but  in  poisoning.  And 
here  wituld  be  tlic  occasion  to  strengthen  Nonlau's  case  in- 
definitely,  l>r  quoting  his  refiricnRe  to  tlic  ItleTatura  which  finds 
Esvour  in  prisiins  and  among  the  criminal  clasx.  In  form  it 
ntsy  not  be  on  u  It^Vfl  with  llaudi^Uire  and  Itarbey  d'AuT^ 
vitliers;  bm  iw  matter  is  the  aaine  which  thej  Uandla, — 
deacriptions,  in  iorid  tones,  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  the  lowest 
ptssioo.  All  which  may  be  admitted  with  our  author  as 
proving,  by  an  argument  from  (he  contrary,  that  nothing  is 
DMUtiful  except  it  conform  to  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and 
that  genuine  art,  insl^^nd  of  !>cing  imlifTerent  to  the  iden  of  the 
GoikI,  is  its  niihlrst  expiection.  The  cinnnsing  of  the  menial 
vision  which  ai^rompnnlt^  a  true  picture  of  the  ideal, — and  its 
darkening  when  the  total  result  is  uglinejis  ami  disorder, — have 
their  explanation  in  the  very  nature  of  life.  Nor  is  it  aoy- 
nhere  more  visible  than  in  literature,  the  instrument  of  which,  lan- 
guage, has  to  little  influence — if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say,  has 
■one  at  all — apart  from  the  moral  associations  which  it  conveys. 
The  esthetic  movement,  therefore,  whether  in  France  or  among 
Minelvcs,  with  its  iml>ecile  following  of  decadents,  weaklings, 
ud  criminals,  not  only  degrades  art,  by  eliminating  from  it 
the  moral  idesk,  bat  is  «  danger  to  society.  For  it  excites  antt- 
kaman  impulses,  identifies  culture  with  anarchy,  sets  the 
lodiridunl  against  the  nrg:<ntsm  of  which  he  ts  a  member,  has 
00  capacity  for  serinus  thnught  or  fruitful  action,  is  a  scluiol  of 
anrardice,  eileminacy,  and  spirituid  del»sement, — and  may  be 
nramed  up  as  the  residuum  of  civiltx^d  life,  a  centre  at  once 
of  corrupiioo  and  disorder. 

But  mediocrities  run  into  aectg,  and  even  the  worshipper*  of 
the  Ego  look  ronnd  for  a  king.  In  these  latter  days,  the  poet, 
(iramniist,  and  standard -bearer  of  anarchy  is  llenrik  Ibsen.  He 
lias  sucwriMlnl  to  the  double  crown  of  Wagner  and  Victor  Hugo, 
The  stage  has  he4:omr  his  kingdom,  on  which  modem  problems, 
finding  a  voice  through  the  speaking- trumpet  of  his  pcrsonage.s, 
liarry  forward  and  dL-claim,  witb  a  vehemence  and  a  repetition 
«f  the  same  ideas,  (hat  reveod  to  us  their  origin.  Ibsen  is, 
before  all  things,  a  skilful  playwright,  bringing  his  incidents 
lo  a  focus  and  hastening  the  cat.i»ln>phe  which  events  have 
prepared,  as  though  he  would  restore  the  unities  of  Aristotle^ 
Id  a  dozen  sentences  he  can  paint  a  situation,  with  all  its 
Innchcs  of  feeling,  and  a  lively  portraiture  of  the  persons 
concerned.  He  baa  an  acknowledged  power  of  perspective, 
a  concentrated   energy;   and   in  two  or   l\iTeo   cVnuuActi  \\?& 
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shown  A  cmativn  ^iiius,  that  wnuUI  juttiTy,  not  inilor-d  the 
Kputatinn  h«  pnin^Si  l>ut  tiigli  and  lasting  rank  ninong  tlie 
drainatic  poets  of  all  nations.  Y«t,  neither  bis  poetry  nor  his 
■kill  ns  n  scRnc-sliifter  will  account  for  the  height  In  whioh  he  has 
climbed.  He  prophesies  of  a  new  time,  in  accents  full  of  n^. 
We  welcomes  aimrchy  when  it  comes  in  as  a  flood,  and  would 
himself,  as  he  gaily  sings,  hoist  the  ark  with  a  petard,  were  tba 
chance  given  him.  Law  and  order  he  detests  ;  frec-Iovo  in  its 
moat  anarchic  form  may  count  upon  his  blessing;  his  pattern 
chamctcrs  proclaim  that  they  arc?  '  si<tk  of  respectability.'  To 
him  the  Ego  ia  the  only  Saviour  ;  and  '  thi;  will  in  live,'  or  '  the 
freedom  of  a  mind  that  obeys  its  own  ri-gulaltons '  and  recognizes 
simply  its  'duties  to  itself,'  he  glorifies  with  the  fervour— of  a 
degereratcl  For  the  induction  we  have  made  of  previous 
examples  cannot  but  tell  heavily  against  Ibsen.  <  Aj^noseo 
veteris  vestigia  flainms,'  the  critic,  fresh  from  the  decadents 
and  the  Satanic  school,  will  munnur,  as  he  turn*  orer  these 
stormy  pages. 

With  the  utmost  brevity,  we  may  count  up  the  marks— or 
sligmnla,  as  the  doctors  call  them — by  virtue  of  which  Ibsen 
takes  his  place  with  Tolstoi,  VVagner,  Baudelaire,  and  the  other 
friends  of  anarchism.  He  has  described  himself  in  '  Brand,' — 
a  character  who  is  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  a  fixed  idea,  and 
who  strives  passionately  towards  an  end  which  be  cannot 
define.  Ibsen  is  the  '  lonely  man,'  at  war  with  Society  and  the 
Pharisees, — the  one  htmest  reformer  in  a  world  of  hypocrites 
and  secret  criminals.  He  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  sweep 
away  the  old  order,  and  yet  is  a  confirmed  |>cssimist,  not 
knowing  what  he  shall  put  in  its  stead.  The  only  cha- 
racters whom  he  permits  to  defend  the  idea  of  duly  are 
Philistines  or  imbeciles — Pastor  Msnders  in  '  Ghosts,'  the 
Burgomeister  in  '  An  Enemy  of  the  People,'  and  Bernick  in 
'  Pillars  of  Society.'  But  the  hypocrites  are  alwnys  men,  and 
tlie  rebels  women  ;  for  in  Ibsen's  country,  as  in  Wagner's,  the 
usual  qualities  of  things  an-  n^versed,  and  Nura,  and  Frau  von 
Airing,  and  Kebccra,  and  Ellida,  show  that  strength  and  de- 
termination of  will  in  which  the  dramatist's  masculine  puppets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  lamenlahly  deficient  While  that  famous 
banking  of  the  door  with  which  Nora  makes  her  exit  has 
lesoanded  throughout  Europe,  teaching  every  strong-minded 
woman  what  her  rights  are,  if  she  will  only  exercise  them, — the 
feckless  husband  can  but  wring  bis  hands  and  exclaim  with 
Helmor,  'Oh,  what  *  fearful  awakening  I  No  religion,  no 
morality,  and  no  sense  of  duty  I'  Hut  your  anarchic  woman 
bas  'datict  to  herself*: — 
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'XmnudDar  Din  domiift,  et  conjngia  ntqno  BororU  ^^J 

Nil  p4tri»  indulnt,  plni«Qtes(jnii  JitiprohiL  nntoc,  ^^H 

Ut([iie  iiMgis  atapcoM,  Indus  Puridemqiio  n^liquit.'  ^^^ 

She  is  willing  to  leave  not  only  house  and  liome,  busband  and 
chililmn,  but  the  'doll't-liTe'  of  amusement  which  was  onc« 

bcr  ch!i;f  occupation.     Like  Tolstoi,   she    must    go  out  from  I 

civil  ixnt ion,  and  hegin  all  over  ^^nin.  I 

But  a*  clear  virws  are  incompatible  with  degcncracj,  we  find  I 

that  lb«ea  coniTudicts  liimKL-lf,  and  Fmu  von  Alving,  who  had  I 

earl^  in  life  mule  a  Noni-t^xit  to  the  niuf  uf  Pastor  Maaden,  I 

■igas  compauionntelj'  over  Itesinn. — (he  cullivaleil  joung  person  I 

in  'Ghosts,*  to  whose  awakening  fancy  a  free  life  and  a  merry  I 

one  alone  seems  worth  living,     Nordau  extracts  from  his  plays  I 

a  most  comical  sot  of  rules  for  those  about  to  marry,  which  even  I 

the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata '  can  scarcely  equal.      A  m^in,  it  appears,  I 

riuJl  not  marry  for  love  or  money  ;  neither  on   long  acquaint-  I 

snco  nor  at  first  sight ;  nor  brrnuii"  he  likes  or  is  tikcMl;   niir  I 

until  lM>lh  have  given  pronf  (hat  th<-y  know  what  a  married  life  I 

means;  nor  unless  be  is  willing  to  educate  his  wife  up  to  bis  own  I 

level;   bnl  yet  a  woman  must  reason  for  herself;    and  if  she  I 

discovers  that  lite  inarriagtr  is  not  n  *  true '  marriage,  she  is  fre<!  I 

to  gire  it  up  ;  although  the  Iiusband,  naturally,  is  nut  free ;  and  I 

Ak  may  slay  if  she  pleases  on  condition  of  enlightening  her  I 

foolish  partner,  so  that  he  may  contract  a  true  marriage;  but,  I 

on  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  one.     In  any  case,  I 

'all  depends  on  freo  choice,'  remarks  Ellida,     And  therefore  I 

ibe  follows  'the  stranger'  who  tells  her  imperiously  to  put  her  I 

belongings  together,  and  leave  her  ci~<lmiani  husband,  Wangel,  I 

to  interpret  her  nmduct  as  well  as  be  can  by  Ibsen's  roarringe  I 

code,  until  she  comes  back.  I 

Such,  then,  is  '  autonomous  ethics,'  ac{-<»n!ing  to  the  most  cele-  I 

btated  poet  of  the  hour;  and  Mr.  Hardc.istle,  on  hearing  of  it,  I 

would  doubtless  exclaim, '  This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  1  I 

never  saw  anything  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence.'   Hut  I 

he,  good  man,  was  little  versed  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  I 

Ego  towards  itself.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  sentimental  myali-  I 
cism  which,  at  all  costs,  will  Insle  the  *joy  of  life.'     Perhaps, 
Men  herp^lity  in  those  simple  days  was  understood  as  being  not 

quite  the  same  thing  with  original  sin,  and  good  blood  ran  in  I 

tamilies  as  well  as  scrofula  and  insanity.  Max  Nordau,  com-  | 
nienting  on  the  Doctor  Ranks  and  the  Oscar  Alvings,  who  bear 
ID  their  own  persons  the  punishment  of  crime  which  some  of 
them  have  not  committed,  makes  merry  over  his  task  of  pmving 
that  Ibsen  caricatures  science,  and  that,  though  lifteii  sUoulder- 
higb  as  a  realu^  ex&ct  ia  diagnosis  and  in  pTugiioa»,  W  lt&^  ^ 
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good  dcnl  below  Shakspcrc,  who  used  no  science  nt  nil,  hut  onlj^ 
hU  eyes.  In  like  lasnner,  the  Inucbes  o!"  mndern  stj  ic  with  which 
wc  atir  to  be  (Inzxletl  in  these  nilvnnced  itramns — whnt  cIo  lln^y 
ninouni  to?  Tnvinl  allusion*  to  stcnin  ntid  rnilways;  mi  old- 
rnHhionL'tl  tlitdAin  of  newspn^x^rs ;  jxtlitical  piirtiei  nnil  bucilli: 
but,  ubovc!  nil,  the  ravolutimiar^  feeling  which  Ibxea  expresses 
without  nlliMnpling  to  tee  into  its  nature  or  purpose.  His  lead- 
ing motives,  so  far  from  bving  modem,  are  borrowed  from  the 
religious  beliefs  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  as  a.  Sweden borginn 
or  Kierkegaard  Lutheran.  It  is  exireuielj'  interesting  to  observi: 
the  parallel  which  Nordau  has  traced  between  Ibsen  nnd 
Wagner  in  this  respect.  Both  fn^e- thinkers,  when  they  n>in« 
to  write  for  the  stage,  they  seek  inspiration  in  the  creeds  they 
have  i^nst  aside.  The  ptrrpetual  theme  of  Wagner  i*  redemption  ; 
and  Ibsen  employs  it  in  the  form  of  self-xatTifice  over  and  over 
again.  Another  traditional  motive,  the  acknowledgment  of 
hidden  sin,  recurs  so  oflen  in  bis  pieces,  that  Nordau  sums  up 
Rosmersholm  as  '  the  confession  of  all  to  all.'  But  if  these  are 
his  rfaaractcristic  ideas, — confession,  redemption,  and  original 
■in  in  the  form  of  a  malignant  heredity, — if  be  abounds  in 
the  use  of  symbols,  in  the  magic  force  of  single  words,  in 
dreams  and  pseudo-science,  in  a  rrnlisni  that  will  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  experts,- — and  if  he  employs  the  s.ime  w;t  of  persons, 
phrases,  and  even  proper  names,  tn  a  whole  library  of  dramas, 
we  must  conclude  thnt  he  is  at  once  a  plagiarist  of  the  old 
and  a  rebel  against  it.  In  other  words,  he  denies  but  cannot 
create;  his  art,  wilh  some  notable  exceptions,  is  disguised  and 
degraded  reminiscence  ;  and  he  float*  in  the  uncertain  element, 
neither  land  nor  water,  which  is  the  proper  habitat  of  those 
middle  and  abortive  species  in  whose  future  science  bos  no 
hope. 

Now  that  we  Jhavc  reached  the  sublime  height  where  our 
Norwegian  poet,  or  poctastn-,  strikes  the  stars,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  stnne  conxrfjuence  to  look  forth,  a*  from  a  specular 
Mount  of  ViKton,  and,  with  the  help  of  our  critic's  glasses,  to 
view  the  land  h<?fore  us.  Has  degeneration  grown,  from 
merely  French  and  national,  to  l:ur<>i>ean?  And  will  it 
continue  to  grow  ?  The  state  of  things,  should  hysteria, 
decadence,  nervous  exhaustion,  worship  of  the  occult  and  tho 
preternatural,  Wagner  music,  and  the  bacillus  of  anarchy, 
flourish  and  prevail  so  ns  to  become,  in  parliamentary  plirase, 
the  order  of  the  day,  Nordau  has  sketched  in  n  bixikrre  ancl 
curious  chapter,  not  unlike  the  chronicles  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
We  tsnnol,  however,  make  so  bold  :is  to  transcribe,  or  even 
sammarize,    the  dtMCription  in    these    pages.     Rather   will   wc 
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content  onnelTcs  vrith  tbe  lieanre)t  pni^rer, '  Di  meUora  piU ! ' 
For  it  would  be  such  a  uiad  warlii  lu  oevcr,  since  the  corruplesl 
s^  of  Rome,  has  been  witnessed.  To  omit  oiber  characteris- 
tics, in  the  higbUde  of  sensuous  excitement,  religion  would 
have  sunk  to  the  fouWt  superstition  ;  science  would  be  tbe 
tilnvthing  of  luxury,  or  woukI  b»vc  ceased  to  be  An  t^lcmnnt 
the    training  of   mankind  ;  nnd  crime.  Wing  lookeil  upon 

Fnerely  as  impiiUc,  if  not  cnltivatm)  nmong  ibc  fin«  arts,  would 
BO  longer  people  tbe  prisons,  but  would  take  its  case  in  ilelight- 
full^  arnin^l  Hfilanttallen,  or  Homes  of  Rest  for  invalids. 
The  European  races  would  bare  entered  upon  a  ahameful  old 

^tfe,  with  near  extinction  awaiting  (hem  in  the  shape  of  mental, 
noral,  and,  at  last,  of  physical  paralysis.  In  that  day,  Oswald 
Alving  would  have  become  the  type  of  millions,  and  Ibern,  or 
Scbopfrnh'-iucr,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  prophet  uf  a  worbl- 
suirtde  which  could  not  Inng  be  retarded. 

A  nightmare,  the  healthy  Anglo-Saxon  will  rxclaim.  And 
so  Nordau  thinks— not  because  any  stroke  in  tbe  picture  is 
imaginary,  nor  yet  on  tbe  ground  that  degeneration  is  rare, 
but    by   reason   of  his   confidence   in  the  deeji-seated  vitality 

^Sf  mankind.  Tbe  moment,  inileed,  is  critical.  Vour  over- 
grown  cities  are  sucking  down,  as  in  gigantic  funnels,  tbe  life 
of  towns  and  villages,  destroying  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain, 
transforming  tbe  higher  instincts  into  a  dull  and  ferocious 
bestiality,  arresting  the  normal  growth,  and  giving  in  return 
little  elte  than  a  decadent  civilization.  Vour  mad  prophets, 
like  Frederick  NieUschc,  write  volumes  during  the  interval 
between  two  asylums,  which  undertake  to  leai)  men  '  Beyond 
Right  and  Wrong,'  or  publish  as  tbe  sum  uf  wisdom,  that 
'Nothing  is  true,  everything  is  lawful.*  Vour  Maeterlinks,  not 
la  much  insane  as  imbecile,  daub  their  pages — as  in  '  Serrcs 
Chaudos  ' — with  disconnected  imagery,  make  an  ignoble  mish- 

. Bias h  of  Hamlet  and    Othello — for  instance,  in  'La    Princesse 

PWalcine' — and  find  themselves  in  the  tenth  edition.  Your 
Kiillinats  rifle  the  tomb  for  the  subjects  of  tbeir  detestable 
death-poetry;  and  your  Maupnssants  fall  into  tbe  mania  they 
have  n  bundretl  times  painted.  Hut  still,  the  scientific  observer 
in  \ordau  will  not  despsilr.  He  Mees  two  possible  alternatives, 
and  one  certain  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  which  is  certain  is  that  degeneracy  will  sweep 
away  its  own  victims.  They  are  lost,  whether  mankind  perishes 
with  them,  or  survives  into  a  fresh  era.  The  decadent  who 
flatters  himscll'  that  be  is  Ibsen's  'strong  and  lonely  man,'  will 
perceive,  in  bis  first  encounter  with  the  'barbarians,'  that  his 
strength,  like  his  intellect,  was  a  dclusiott.     WWx  'n«'N  -«Qi\<i 
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can  be  mado  of  wom-oul  rags,  thuugb  they  were  gilt  «n<1  painted 
mutnmy-clolbcs?  Brain-faliguc  is  not  henl<T<l  \>y  'Howprs  of 
evil,*  nor  by  tbe  perfumes  nnit  sci*nl«d  liquors  of  !)«■■  KMeintei. 
A  revolt  of  t-ithetic  tierues  ngaintt  their  lets  ]MiliiiMHl  brethren, 
tlie  nrmy  of  the  proletarians,  would  be  worth  seeing:  but  it 
w»ul<!  not  last  long.  And  if  ihi.'  multitude  of  anarckitis  should 
increase  from  the  same  cuuaei  which  have  given  it  birth,  tho 
collupte  of  an  exhausted  society  would  t&ke  placo  only  tlic 
sooner.  Nature  insists  on  adapiatioD  to  her  Ihwb  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  she,  at  loast,  docs  not  seem  likely  to 
abolish.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  the  Romans  whom 
Alaric  invaded,  or  of  the  Oriental  Oieek*  tuhmerged  in  the 
flood  of  Islam  ?  They  have  pnssetl  away,  simply  because  the 
whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  The  orjiranism, 
ct)rrupt  within,  fell  to  dust  when  touched  by  the  barbariaBH 
ipear.  ^B 

Turning  now  to  the  masses,  wo  may  conceive  that  tbey  will 
either  accommodate  themselves,— not  without  sufTering, — to  the 
demands  of  the  Klcctric  Age,  or  that,  if  they  find  its  strain  too 
great,  they  will  halt  in  the  march,  grow  careless  of  new  dis- 
coveries, and  snrreniler  many  of  t!ie  old.  That  may  come  to 
pass  which  the  medieval  »'nturics  witnessed, — a  people  rearing 
their  huts,  in  contented  ij^mirance,  on  the  ruins  of  Caesar's 
palace,  and  letting  the  masterpieces  of  science  and  literature 
fall  into  oblivion.  In  order  to  thrive  upon  their  own  ideas, 
however  rude,  these  childlike  barbarians  laid  waste  a  civiliisa- 
tion  which,  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  was  incomparably 
superior  to  the  modern.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  science 
and  lileiaturc  may  perish,  lest  the  humao  race  be  sophisticated 
into  disease  and  death.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  a.  man  like 
Nordaa,  is  one  of  the  alternatives  before  as.  He  does  not  hold 
that  science,  physical  or  biological,  has  the  answer  of  life  in 
itself.  A  conscious  product  of  powtrs  which  may  be  strained 
to  bntaking  point,  it  de|>ciids  on  something  which  it  can  neither 
create  nor  govern.  It  is  a  product,  not  a  source.  The  well 
head,  or  fountain  of  life,  we  must  seek  elsewhere.  In  meta- 
physics and  religion?  'No,'  replies  the  Positivist  energe- 
tically, '  for  they  aro  empty  names, — Numina,  Nominal  But 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  question. 

However,  if  letters  shall  continue  still  to  delight  and  instruct, 
they  ni-ed  not  be  hunting  after  new  forms.  Poetry,  in  the 
shape  of  verse,  has  indeed  grown  old  ;  it  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
biologist,  already  a  product  of  atavism.  As  epic,  it  is  dead  ; 
and,  in  the  dramatic  form,  it  is  fast  dying.  That  prose  epic, 
the  nove),  circulates  mostly  among  women  and  children.     No 
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Kgas  arc  risible  of  the  'liuratnre  of  to-morrow '  In  tho  pursuit 
of  wfairh  so  many  marsli-lighu  snd  wan<)oring  Jsck-o'^UnUtTni 
hare  led  our  ftiwrchisU  utntj.  '  Musical  ilcclainAtinn,'  instcmd  of 
being  nou  aomtat,  the  fruit  of  iiriginal  brains,  tnaj'  be  tnoed 
hack  ttiontand*  of  T«iin,  to  tbe  (irc«k«,  the  liinilus ;  wbo  ahmll 
isj  where  il  Ix^gaa  ?  The  short  story  is  a  very  old  oite,  and 
»»i  bom  before  TICsop's  Fables  or  Jack  the  GiaDtkilter.  The 
Mirchen,  tale  of  mystery,  and  fairy  legend,  are  all  prehistoric, 
if  we  may  girc  credit  to  collectors  of  folk-lore.  Man  is  made 
of  tbe  dust  of  the  earth,  and  that  dast  is  older  than  the  hills,  is 
of  one  age  with  tbe  son  and  the  primal  nebula.  Not  the  new- 
ness of  the  form,  then,  signifiiTS, — nny,  here  as  in  mo^^  sncred 
things,  litlera  oixidil.  Uut  who  shall  breathe  the  br«-atlt  of  life 
into  this  dust? 

Nordau  has  seix«d  the  problem  at  the  heiart.  So  long  as  men 
mdure,  they  will  take  an  interest  ia  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow- 
man.  The  artist,  the  tuaier  in  prose  or  rerse,  will  be  to  them 
IS  &  prophet,  whether  he  li^hl  up  with  his  imagination  scenes 
ilhey  liave  never  Ijcheld, — which  was  part  of  the  Knmanticist's 
:harm, — or  figure  to  them,  accurately  in  tone  and  lint,  the  life 
which  they  live  from  <iay  to  day,  and  give  a  touch  of  beauty  to 
the  things  which  are  '  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  hous«!hi>ld 
words';  or  whether  he  lay  bare  his  own  soul,  its  aspirations, 
sorrows,  experiences,  all  that  whereby  he  is  himself,  though 
no  mere  dreumiu^  egotist.  But  from  every  true  j«>et  they  will 
ivquire  that  he  practise  the  laws  of  perspective,  choose  tbe  signl- 
ficant,  and  rise  out  of  chaos  with  an  ordered  creation  in  his 
arms.  The  sensitive  plate  which  records  good  and  bad  indif- 
cntly  is  no  symbol  of  the  artist,  be  his  material  words  or 
>loiirs,  marble,  or  tht;  tones  of  music.  He  is  a  creator,  and 
ost  choose  ;  he  cannot  remain  passive  niider  impressions.  It 
is  a  deep  tnilh  of  ethii^s  thai  ne  conxtnict  the  universe  in 
which  we  shall  at  last  dwell.  And  the  {Hiet  also  builds  up  his 
own  world, — from  pre-existing  matter,  uo  doubt,  but  still  in 
the  form  that  none  else  than  himself  can  vitallv  reproduce. 

From  every  side  wc  approach  the  same  conclusion.  What 
is  lacking  to  the  anarchist  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in 
life,  is  creative  power.  His  symbols  are  stolen ;  but,  unlike 
Prometheus,  he  has  not  brought  down  fire  from  heaven  in  his 
bundle  of  reeds.  He  responds  feebly  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
outward  world  :  and  the  Llgo  which  he  adonis  is  thrown  into  a 
r  for  want  of  nourishment.  What  can  be  done  to  cure 
?  Max  Nordau  would  have  tbe  public  attention  drawn, 
ndbly  and  repeatedly,  to  the  affinities  which  exist  betweea 
•cbools  ol  art  and  the  kinds  of  intaiulj  Vhe>j  \yA^  Vn<<v 
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He  would  rocommcnd  that  tbo  bacillus  of  unsDUnd  literatun?  W 
itudied  \>j  physician*,  its  ■pecific  differencej  noted,  and  tbc 
public  put  on  thrir  i;uard.  In  ibe  spirit  of  German  militarism, 
Le  feels  dispnerd  to  approve  of  a  dcpftrtment,  corresponding  to 
tbaC  of  t^ucnlion  nr  Ki.'ligion,  the  business  of  which  should  be 
to  train  joutnalixti  and  men  ni  irlterc,  who  now  Irani  their 
profession  nt  the  expense  uf  the  tlioutandii  they  art-  supposed  to 
he  en  lighten  in(c-  Societies  ini^bt  be  established  to  put  down 
the  worst  kinds  of  literature,  which  nre  now  town  broadcast 
over  Kumpe.  The  public  opinion  of  Universities  should  make 
it»eir  heard.  And,  in  general,  men  should  understand  that,  iu 
publishinj;  a  bad  book,  the  author  is  as  much  guilty,  and  ought 
to  bo  as  amenable  to  punishment,  as  if  he  had  incited  to  crime 
or  rebellion. 

In  this  surprising  manner.  Las  sciennr  awakened  to  a  task 
which  it  might  have  undertaken  long  ago,  but  from  which, 
perhnps  because  religion  bad  taken  it  for  its  province,  men, 
otherwise  sharp-ejed  and  well-intentioned,  have  certainly 
shrunk.  It  it  impossible  that,  on  this  ground  of  a  common 
intereit,  the  two  great  powers  of  Research  and  Revelation  should 
now  join  their  torces?  ('annot  even  Mai  Nordau  grant,  after 
this  exhaustive  review  of  thought  and  imagination  in  alt  couD' 
tries,  that  '  II  y  i»  dans  le  Cttur  humain  un  fibre  religieux '  ?  and 
that  man  always  worships  the  '  something  afnr  from  the  sphere 
of  hi»  sorrow,'  as  well  us  strives  to  comprehend  and  control  the 
mechanism  of  this  lower  world?  Symbols  we  cannot  dispense 
with  ;  the  necessary  thing  is,  then,  that  we  do  not  confound 
thctn  with  the  realities  which  shine  through  them.  And  it  it 
rain  to  cast  out  mysticisni ;  for  when  it  doe  s  not  find  entrance 
from  tti«  gates  of  heaven  into  our  thoughts,  it  will  rise  up  out 
of  the  nether  deeps  and  darken  them,  until  the  living  dream  at 
nooikday  and  the  dead  walk.  Nor  is  egotism  wholly  a  thing  of 
evil,  provided  the  intros|>vctivc  genius  knows  his  metes  and 
bounds,  correcting  by  experience  the  visions  that,  in  a  Goethe 
or  a  Shakspere,  have  enriched  the  world.  Kui  these  forces  arc 
too  tuighty  for  science  to  hamlle  them  alone,  or  subdue  them 
as  *  tovertrign  mistresis.  Unless  the  great  inspiring  genius  of 
all  time,  which  is  an  embodied  «nd  objective  Religion,  be 
called  in  to  its  aid,  we  may  question  whether  it  will  overcome 
the  gn)wing  anarchy,  and  not  rather,  in  some  wild  era  of  revo- 
lution, be  trampled  under  lU  feet. 
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Abt.  II. — I.  Dutdop't  Hiaofy  of  Fiction. 

i  lite  tVorkM  oj  Daniel  Dffoe,  Captain  Carleton,  Horace  IfalpoU, 
A(rt.  Radcliffe,  Sir  IFailer  Se<ilt,  George  Eliot,  atui  otAen. 

IS  an  article  pulili«h«l  thrw  rear*  apo  *  we  endearoartil  in 
ileicril>e  rajiiillr  and  hrieliy  ibe  characlcr  of  ih«  iKKikii 
which  furDub«d  the  Light  Heading  of  our  Aacntori,  and  we 
xlfennl  to  tb«  great  change  ihiit  hat  come  orer  the  important 
ilrpoTtment  of  aational  literature  which  may  be  termed  Fiction, 
N  hereby  I  be  Romance  has  become  the  Novel.  To  show 
adrqualelf  how  and  why  this  has  comr  to  pu*,  to  inTcstigalc 
tbr  psychological  caases,  would  bi^  a  talk  far  iM-'vond  thr  limits 
at  a  review.  Thv  modem  novel  has  it  vrrr  ancient  detcenl,  and 
liu  sprang  from  many  intricate  nM>t«  in  diverse  countries. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  interesting  to  attempt  the  delineation  of 
Hue  of  its  mure  prominent  features,  and  to  indicate  by  a  few 
prelimiaary  ubttervaiiona  its  cimnesion  with  the  general  course 
of  intellectual  doreiopineiit. 

Bat  since  the  growth  and  gradual  modification  of  Fiction  is  a 

tabject  leading  out  into  a  vast  field  of  discussion,  we  can  only 

venture,  at  this  moment,  upon  taking  one  of  the  many  paths 

which  croM  that  field    in  all  directions.      The  line   therefore 

which  this  article  will  aitcmpt  in  follow  is  that  which  appears 

to  connect  the  domain  of  Fable  with  the  domain  of  History,  our 

purpoM!  Iwing  to  iiluslrnte,  if  possihli-,  the  extent  .nnd  manner 

in  which    fahle  and    fiction  have  at  difTervnt  times  employed 

tbemsKlves  on  the  basis  of  historic  fact. 

I  The  mainspring  aiul  source  of  nil  Fable  and  Fiction  that  deal 

I      with  famous  events  and  persons  of  a  past  time,  are  to  be  found 

I      in  onr  immeiuorial  anxiety  to  know,  or  at  any  rate  to  imagine, 

^^bomething  of   what    happened    in  old  days,  and   to  revive,  if 

^^^louible,  scenes  and  characters  that  playe<t   their  part  on  the 

itagc,  now  dark  and  silent,  of  thv  world  long  ago.     Somehow 

the   future,   with   all    its   bright   promises   for  this   world   or 

another,  does  not  attract  us  so  much  as  tlie  past :    we  know 

□oihing  of  what  is  to  come ;  but  though  we  know  little  more  of 

I        what  happened  in  tnTi>S  bygone  times,  of  that  little  we  are 

■      always  trying  to  collect  and  inierpiei  what  fragments  cnn  be 

t       picked  np  here  or  there.     The  remainder  we  supply  by  giM^ss- 

work    and     imagination.      It    is    this    enquiry,    this    regretful 

looking  back  to  the  dim  past,  this  delight  in  ancient  legend  and 

tradition,  this  fanciful  guessing  at  what  cannot  be  known,  that 

nourished  io  old  days  the  spirit  of  itnnginKlive  fable,  just  at  it 
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now  iliinuUlt^a  thn  collection  of  (olk-toro,  the  sn-utiiiv  of  old 
records,  and  as  it  has  suttuiiieil  up  tu  our  time  tlie  fiiding  delight 
ID  KomuQce.  Mucb  bI*o  has  be«n  due,  and  is  stilt  due,  to  the 
enormous  influence  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the  Iineerin|; 
trust  in  supernatural  interposition,  the  belief  that  in  ola  days 
Divinity  was  nearer,  was  more  manifest,  spoke  more  clearly  to 
human  beings.  In  an  unlettered  and  primitire  age  men 
acrepled  M  tjtie  and  authentic  everything  that  was  hftndrd 
down  nn<l  repf!ntrd  tn  them  of  the  deeds  of  go<ls  and  hemes ; 
and  thus  the  haxv  Atmosphere  of  the  marvellous  and  mira<:uIoui 
obscures  all  early  origins  uf  race  or  religitm,  atxl  clouds  the 
beginnings  of  history.  Soon  the  splendid  visions  which 
surround  the  ^ouih  of  man  begin  to  fade  into  the  common 
daylight  of  growing  civilization;  the  standard  of  what  il^ 
credible  goes  on  changing;  wc  take  fewer  things  for  granted j 
nnd  demand  more  proof  of  tliem.  Thus  the  dry  land  of] 
authentic  History  eitierges  slowly  out  of  the  sea  of  Fahle,  until 
gradually  things  which  ap|>eared  natural  and  acceptable  to  the 
elder  generation  become  incredihle  or  suspiciously  improbiible 
to  ourselves ;  the  love  of  wonders  und  of  things  that  puss  man's 
understanding  gives  way  to  a  demund  for  the  intelligihie,  fur 
the  reasonahle,  for  what  seems  likely  to  ordinary  every-day 
experience.  The  delight  in  awe  and  astonishment  is  superseded 
by  a  taste  for  accurate  thought  and  rigorous  evidence.  In  short, 
whereas  at  their  birth  History  and  I'able  were  twin  sisters,  so  like  j 
that  one  could  hardly  distinguish  between  them,  in  their  after 
life  the  rcsemblnncc  rapidly  derreitses  until  it  disappearc 
altogether.  History  Ix'C'iRies  serious  nnd  accurate.  Fable 
l>eci)ines  artistic  an<l  n>manli(; ;  they  become  greatly  estranged 
though  they  are  never  entirely  <tisjoined,  for  there  is  always  a 
certain  quantity  of  fuhle  iu  history,  and  there  is  always  an: 
element  of  history  in  one  particular  sort  of  fable.  We  think  j 
that  this  kinship  between  history  and  fable  may  be  traced] 
through  many  centuries  of  myths,  legends,  romances,  and 
historic  novels,  with  various  changes  of  relation  down  to  our 
own  day.  And  we  pnipose  to  attempt  some  explanation  of 
this  view  by  a  very  rough  survey  of  the  general  line  and 
suctwssive  stages  of  the  transition. 

To  begin  with  the  Myth,  which  was  originaMy  a  name  for 
those  common  stories  of  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  gods  { 
and  heroes  which  were  spread  all  over  <>reece  in  the  earliest 
days.  These  popular  talcs  were  at  first  universally  believed  ; 
History  and  Fable  stood  on  the  same  level.  Then,  after 
a  certain  time,  when  the  marvels  and  miracles  in  these  stories 
were  gradually  seen  to  be  extremely  improbable  if  not  incre- 
dible, 
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diUe,  tbe  sUcmpt  bv^n  to  be  n»dc  to  sift  oal  what  nmt 
BwhiUy  Ime  m»o  wbat  iraa  probabljr  f&lsr,  to  aepiantc 
UftoTT  kotn  fsMv.  Lon^  aftcrwanJt,  in  nar  own  dajr  of 
tcienlific  mearcb,  lb«  idea  iprnng  up  (hat  tlurm  is  do  truth 
U  all  in  tDO*t  of  ibe  oivths,  ibat  a  ([o^  manr  of  tbrai  are 
mtitvlv  fabnloui  wiih  do  misturv  wbaiever  of  bittory.  Thos 
tb«  attempts  to  explain  theap  old  sloriea  bave  given  birth  to 
BuutT  theories  and  dirmc  mcthodi  of  inierpratatioa.  Ooe 
■ebool  of  iotcrpTctera,  of  ^remt  authoritj,  ha*  declared  that 
•U  tale*  of  wonderful  adrentore  or  of  the  doin^  of  dirine 
penon^es  are  mere  imoginarr  fabricaliant  with  no  basis 
of  &ct,  that  the  fi^utes  are  mere  phantoms  of  the  lao  and 
mist,  aitd  that  the  iocidenU  were  created  out  of  uncontcioos 
alle^rr.  Accoidinjc  to  this  doctrine,  when  a  primitive  man 
s»w  tifht  striving  with  darkness  he  called  it  a  fight  between 
fgotia  and  demon*,  or  when  he  saw  tbo  sun  aetting  behind  dark 
doods  he  figured  to  himself  a  hero  dfing  conqoered  bj 
enemies,  or  when  he  iooke«l  at  the  blushing  dawn  he  made  a 
■tOTT  of  some  bcautifal  bride.  Into  this  t^ntrorrrtr  wc  hare 
ncilbcT  time  nor  space  for  entering.  We  ran  imly  brre  indicate- 
our  opinion  that  the  sounder  conclusion,  which  is  mpportod  bv 
mnch  ircrnt  research  and  actual  observation  of  the  growth  of 
iDVths  in  ctiuntriet  where  an  analoffotu  state  of  society  still 
snnrives,  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  old  fables  bave 
gtowa  up  round  a  kernel  of  truth.  The  kernel  mav  be  loiue* 
timrs  small,  and  the  tree  very  large — there  may  be  all  the 
dUference  betwreo  the  ncnrn  and  the  onk.  The  point  for 
which  we  here  contend  is  ibat  the  early  Fable  was  no  mere 
fanciful  invention,  spun  by  some  one  out  of  his  own  brain,  but 
thai  it  almost  always  had  an  invisible  root  in  some  underlying 
fact,  that  it  was  an  imaginative  amplification  of  some  real 
incident.  The  heroic  myth  repeated  and  preserved  the  far- 
flonnding  echoes  of  the  noise  made  hv  some  famous  chief  or 
vurior  in  the  primilivc  world  ;  it  reflected  the  great  shadows 
thrown  upon  the  miits  of  tradition  by  some  fi^re  that  had 
impmsod  its  personality  npnn  primitive  men.  And  since  (he 
■npematural  was  in  tliose  days  merely  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
natural,  the  divine  myth  represented  no  more  than  a  Inter 
chapter  of  the  same  story,  a  further  development  of  the  Fable 
working  upon  true  events  and  persons,  h  ba»  been,  we  know, 
the  universal  practice,  in  modern  as  in  ancient  daji,  in  China 
and  India  as  in  Greece  or  under  the  Roman  Empire,  among 
all  polytheistic  nations  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity  and 
Islam,  to  make  gods  out  of  men,  to  promote  to  the  rank  of 
divinities  saints  or  heroes  whose  exploits  or  sufferings  have 
Vol.  lia.— No,  3SS.  D  impressed 
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inipressml  ntib  nwo  or  wonder  the  popular  imagination.     It 
a  matter  of  commou  observation  tbat    among    lh«    lower    an<] 
moro  ignorant  racos  at  tbc  pictcnt  day  ibc  ghoBi  of  n  man  who 
was  notorioui  in  life   is  UBUatly  worsbippctl    aflrr  fWth ; 
lM!contc<  a  demon  or  a  demigod  to  be  propitintcd  or  adorei 
Hix  jK>ithum(m*  t^nreer  at  n  dirinity  often  bccnmet  much  mor6 
importnnt  rind  eventful  than  hit  mortal  exiitenee;  it   is   con- 
I'used  und  Ilulgnifil^d  by  I'able.     Thus  »  mmii  who  baa    made 
bit  mark  upon  bis  generation,  who  orerlops  the  rest  by  bravery, 
piety,    or   some    peculiar    power   of  mind    or    body,    becomes 
among  unlettered  foik  the  source  and  subject  of  legends,  whie' 
rescue  and  transmit  to  posterity  nil  that  can  be  tared  out 
the  flood  of  obscurity  that  has  submerged  tbc  prehistoric  agi 
of  humnnitv. 

Such,  then,  are  the  earliest  relations  betneen  Hiatory  and 
Fable.  They  be^fiu  with  a  coininon  fund  and  joint  slock  of 
legends,  traditions,  and  wondrous  tales,  with  stories  of  the 
wandering  of  tribes,  the  adventures  of  heroesi  of  the  terrible  or 
splendid  achicrements  of  gods  and  men.  At  the  commen 
inent  of  their  long  partnership  Fable  is  the  prominent  membef 
of  tlie  Arm  ;  fur  though  Historv  supplies  n  smalt  but  solid 
capital  of  fact,  it  is  the  entrr))rise  and  versatile  inventiveness 
Fable  that  advertise  the  wares,  put  them  into  circulation,  and  i 
attract  customers.  Not  only  are  fact  and  fiction  so  intcr>^| 
mixed  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ™ 
bare  facts  will  in  many  cases  not  have  survived  at  all  if  Fable 
had  not  published  an  enlarged  and  illustrated  popular  edition 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
thrte  tales  were  credited  among  the  earlier  races  in  the  serious, 
iiiattcr-of'faci,  absolutely  historical  sense  in  which  we  of  these 
days  acrept  a  properly  rerified  narrative  or  record.  Ileyond 
the  sphere  of  scientific  ri-H-arch  an<I  established  churches,  the 
belief  in  things  sacred  and  jirofane  it  still  loose,  easy-going, 
and  carelessly  indulgent.  Our  own  English  philosopher 
Hobbcs,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  defines  Religion 
OS  consisting  of  Tales  publicly  allowed  and  Superstition  of 
those  not  allowed  ;  but  such  distinctions  as  these  belong  to  a 
much  later  stage  of  civilization.  And  st  a  time  when  between 
tlie  true  and  the  apocryphal  elements  of  a  story  no  clear 
dividing  line  could  possibly  have  been  drawn,  it  is  likely  that 
the  whole  mass  of  legends  obtained  from  readers  or  listeners 
the  same  kind  of  willing  aitjuicscence  and  provisional  accept- 
ance that  anyone  might  now  give  to  an  interesting  and  protnhlc 
story,  the  particulars  of  which  he  might  have  no  means  of 
verifying.     Let  as  suppose  for  a,  moment  that  the  authentic 
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iastory  of  Engluid  were  still  unwrltien,  or  uiireotl  except  hy  a  few 
IcuDcd  scribet.  VVbal,  in  sucb  a  situaiiuD,  would  xii  eiii|uiriiig 
EaglUbmui,  assisted  only  by  traditioD,  mttke  out  uf  tli«  ([Ut^er 
■ppftritioo,  on  th«  bih  of  Xorcmbcr,  of  a  ^rolcique  scaiecruw 
c^7  carrird  nboot  by  pr<>p1<-  ainging  »  strange  chanl,  niio 
neatually  burn  Giij-  Fnwkc*  in  n  bonfire?  The  legend  that 
this  ceremony  com  memo  rated  nn  attempt  made  two  or  thrrt- 
centuries  a^o  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Piirliament  would  ha 
hudljF  credible,  and  the  more  acule  intellects  would  discover 
in  it  some  curious  allegory,  tbe  corruption  of  some  symbolic 
ritual,  or  the  disguised  personification  of  a  nalare  foA.  Never- 
thdoas,  the  conclusion  of  onlinary  folk  would  be  that  such  a 
story  must  have  a  good  deal  of  tnilh  in  it,  and  tvc  may  guess 
that  the  mental  altitude  of  our  remote  forefathers  toward  ttie 
Historic  Fnble  was  of  much  the  same  kind. 

Hnriu^  regard,  therefore,  to  the  true  observation  of  Kenan 
that  all  History  begins  with  Romance,  we  may  venture  to  add  the 
remark  that  all  Romance  begins  with  History.  Among  unlettered 
people  in  all  ajes  and  countries  Fable  has  given  the  poetical  and 
fanciful  renderin^r  of  great  eveuls ;  it  is  the  popular  and  pic- 
torial edition  of  their  annals,  tbe  primitive  form  of  a  biogra- 
phical series.  So  far,  indeed,  as  yet  ate  the  true  and  the  imagi- 
nary elcmentB  of  a  story  from  being  disentangled,  that  there  arc 
no  tests  by  which  tbey  c*n  be  extracted,  and  to  the  popalac 
appreciation  there  is  no  difTcrcnce  between  them.  We  have  to 
remember,  moreover,  that  in  earlier  lime*  the  actual  difference 
was  really  much  smaller  than  it  wuuM  be  in  these  modern 
days ;  for  in  an  age  that  was  full  of  violent  incidents  and  sudden 
Uagedies,  when  men  lived  in  constant  peril,  and  when  the 
greater  pari  of  the  world  was  unexplored  and  mysterious,  the 
ofdioary  existence  of  mankind  was  often  what  we  should  now 
call  romantic,  agitated  by  pouionx,  <langcrs,  and  baxardous  an- 
certaintie*.  The  range  of  jxisEihilities  was  lo  wide  as  to  providit 
ample  room  for  fabulous  invention,  and  to  make  it  very  much 
more  diiTicult  of  detection ;  and  every  one  has  noticed  how  any 
uirring  ur  extraordinary  event — a  war,  a  great  national  disaster,  a 
terrible  crime  or  catastrophe — will  at  once  excite  and  revive  the 
latent  spirit  of  mytb-makui^  UDong  the  people  of  our  time,  will 
(or  a  moment  confuse  tbfl  botindaries  between  fact  and  fiction, 
and  will  suspend  ihc  faculty  of  discrimination. 

But  as  the  world  grew  calmer  and  more  settled,  lit^iraturc 
and  tbe  ndvancement  of  learning  gradually  brought  in  the  his- 
toric feeling,  tlie  desire  fur  accurate  knowledge,  tbe  first  attempts 
to  distinguish  fact  from  fancy.  The  sphere  of  tbe  knowable 
and  credible  assumed  some  dutlnct  limilations,  excluding  ibe 
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outer  <Iarliiirii  of  mere  conjecture;  the  »low  expunsinn  of  mt- 
perience  gave  prerision  to  thought  and  tome  fixity  to  itandardi 
of  probability.  And  since  the  genera!  tendency  of  these  intel- 
lectual changes  was  to  mark  ofTa  separate  domain  forHistorj' — 
for  the  ciploration,  that  is,  of  the  true  facts  that  might  lie  found 
rmbcddcd  in  the  mnglomernte  mass  of  legends  nnd  traditions — 
it  followed  naturally  thnt  r'ablea  began  on  their  side  to  take  up 
their  own  ground,  and  to  draw  slowlv  together  as  a  separate 
departmtrnt  of  literature.  This  process  of  dissociation  and 
separate  development  may  be  said  to  have  gone  on  in  Europe 
throughout  the  period  during  which  the  nations  were  emerging 
out  of  the  (lark  ages.  Its  effect  showed  itself  plainly  upon  the 
sacred  legentls,  tJiR  marvellous  stories  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  disconnect  themselves  from  the  heroic  legend,  form  a 
class  apart,  fall  under  the  control  and  renture  of  the  Churches, 
admit  very  few  fresh  accretions,  and  show  a  disposition  to 
subside  into  passion  plays,  or  linallv  into  allegory.  In  these 
symptoms  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  tardy  and  reluctant  retreat 
of  the  confused  army  of  fables  before  the  disciplined  advance 
of  regular  history. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  passed  clearly  out  of  that  long  period 
when  History  and  Fable  were  go  blended,  and  resembled  each 
other  so  closely,  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable.  In  the 
succeeding  stage  of  their  iuimeuiorial  partnership,  the  grand 
outlines  of  history  have  become  more  or  less  settled,  and  the 
authentic  existence,  the  general  character  and  career,  of  the 
celebrated  men  whose  names  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity — 
whose  figures  have  thrown  a  long  shadow  over  succeeding  gene- 
rations— arc  at  least  incontestablr  ascertained.  So  far  they  arc 
no  longer  subject  to  the  caprice  of  Fable  ;  yet  the  true  particu- 
lars of  what  they  did,  their  real  features,  and  the  precise  nature 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  in  which  they  took  a  leading 
part,  are  only  known  in  bare  outline.  These  outlines  are  still 
filled  in,  the  victories,  conquests,  and  personal  exploits  are  still 
magnified  and  illuminated,  by  the  free  use  of  the  fabulous  art, 
which  supplies  imnginatirc  details  and  the  romantic  colouring. 
The  existence,  for  eiomplc,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Roland  and 
Oliver,  his  famous  paladins,  and  of  the  Sjianish  Cid,  has  by 
this  time  become  matter  of  fact,  has  been  definitely  placed  within 
the  recogniMd  province  of  History  ;  and  they  are  thenceforwani 
preserved  like  disinterred  statues  in  the  national  museum,  where 
the  rubbish  will  in  time  be  cleared  away  from  them,  and 
their  true  proportions  set  out  and  displayed.  Nevertheless 
Charlemagne  and  the  Cid  continue  through  centuries  to  be  the 
figure-heads  for  whole  shiploads  of  legends,  which  are  as  good 
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u  real  hutory  for  th«  people  at  large.  When,  in  medieval 
Europe,  annafst  chrooicles,  and  biographies  of  great  mea  first 
began  to  be  composed,  the  writers  did  their  be»t  to  collect 
genuine  malennl :  but  they  inevitablj-  ineluded  n  grent  deal  «!' 
fabulous  ttkiir,  and  lUr.y  put  down  much  that  ivaa  obviously 
apocrypbal,  ur  at  least  unvi^rifinlde.  Vet  th<!  Historic  sense  nas 
ettdently  prevailing,  for  these  chroniclers  undoubtedly  meant 
10  write  hiUory ;  they  spared  uo  pains  to  extract  and  le»t 
the  nuggflta  of  fact  from  the  mass  of  tradition  and  hearsay  ;  they 
jdesired  earnestly  to  part  company  with  the  Fables  and  Legends 
bicb  bad  by  this  time  become  grouped  under  the  form  ol 
mance.  It  will  be  entity  undcrslnod  tbnt  the  dclimltntion 
between  these  two  great  prortnoi^s,  Hlitory  and  Roninucc,  wlntli 
have  since  becouie  separate  inde]>endent  kingdoms,  went  on 
wilb  much  difficulty  and  delay,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  finally 
completed.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  formally  acltnow- 
Irdgcd  frontier,  and  each  made  constant  iacursions,  tor  the  take 
lit  plunder,  into  the  other's  territory. 

The  romance,  therefore,  like  the  primitive  myth,  is  essen- 
tially tabic  founded  upon  fact,  with  this  modification  that  the 
inaiii  facts  of  the  romance  arc  solid  founiUtlon  stones,  imtnov- 
sbly  laid  down  by  authoritative  History.  So  long  as  the  records 
of  the  past  are  dim,  confused,  slight,  and  untrustworthy,  they 
■re  constantly  being  transformed  and  twisted  by  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  popular  sentiment.  Accordingly,  although  in  the 
tailv  mediaeval  romances  of  l^urope  the  events  and  personages 
uc  usually  authentic,  the  true  atoiics  of  kings  and  warriors,  of 
Mints  and  martyrs,  an  enlarged  and  re-arranged  for  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  n  credulous  multitude  in  the  various  coun- 
tries tbrough  which  they  circulate.  History  generates  Fable; 
aud  then  again  the  group  of  fables,  having  acquired  credit  and 
currency,  become  emboilied  into  the  uncritical  history  of  those 
Sges,  so  that  History  and  Romance,  borrowing  material  freely 
from  each  other,  still  remain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  ages  blended  and  interfused.  Such  t^hronicU-s  ns  those 
of  the  Cid,  or  such  a  metrical  romance  as  the  Sung  of  Roland, 
are  evidently  the  popular  and  poetic  renderings  of  real  history, 
of  history  that  has  taken  the  only  shape  in  which  It  could 
make  any  impn-sslon  upon  the  mind  of  tlie  peogilt?.  One  can 
see  that  the  suuud  of  a  great  reputation  spread  abroad  Into  all 
lands,  and  gave  lise  lo  a  cycle  of  fables,  as  a  huge  stono  makes 
a  number  of  widening  circles  when  it  drops  into  a  pond.  The 
myth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  a  fictitious  history  produced  about  the  fourth  century  a.d., 
InTellcd   with  numerous  ramifications  all  over  Europe.     I'he 
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myth  o(  Kin<;  Arthur  was  cxprkncloil  and  multiplied  in  the  same 
manner.  The  '  Cbansons  dt-  Gestc,"  which  embody  the  myth  of 
Chnrlema^r,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  fantastic  super- 
■trurtuTC  that  the  media-val  romance  could  erect  upon  nn  his* 
torie  foundntion.  All  the  main  cvenU  and  pcrKmages  have 
been  re(,'(ignii;ed  at  the  properly  of  Hi«tory,  but  th«  writer* 
assumed  full  liberty  of  introducing  upon  this  base  such  varia- 
tions as  might  please  them  ;  and  the  battle  of  Konccsvalles  is 
fls  mythical  in  characters  and  incidents  as  any  that  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Wliercfts,  however,  we  have  no  sure  proof  that  Troy  town 
was  burned,  or  that  Achilles  existed,  we  do  know  that  one 
Hnilnnd,  a  prefect  of  the  Hntannic  March,  livi-d  under  (Charle- 
magne, and  that  a  battle  wni  lost  by  the  Franks  in  the  pass  of 
Roncesvalles.  By  this  lime,  therefore.  History  has  so  far  shaken 
itself  loose  of  Fabte  ax  to  be  able  to  fix  and  identify  certain 
events  and  persons,  and  to  save  Roland  and  Oliver  from  hein^ 
melted  down  into  solar  heroes.  Tho  principal  landmarks 
and  commanding  points  of  the  historical  position  are  now 
(irmly  occupied,  although  Fable  still  lays  claim  to  at  least 
co-ordinate  authority  over  all  the  open  country  and  the  debate- 
able  borders.  No  one  as  yet  thinks  worse  of  the  historian  who 
fills  up  his  outlines  with  picturesque  and  probable  details; 
and  while  he  borrows  freely  from  fabulous  sources,  the  early 
romancer  may  do  what  he  likes  with  Alexander  the  Great  or 
with  Vergil,  with  King  Arthur  or  Charlemagne. 

In  short,  the  partnership  of  History  and  Fable  durini;  the 
middle  nges  was  undivided,  and  to  a  large  extent  unlimited. 
The  great  fountain  and  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  narrative 
or  the  composition  of  stories  was  still  that  broad  ocean 
of  floating  traditions  and  changeable  legends  which  as  yet 
submerged  the  lower  part  of  the  slowly  rising  continent  of 
recognizable  fact.  The  historic  warrior  sttll  performs  fabulous 
deeds,  and  the  real  battles  are  perpetually  decided  by  super- 
human interference.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  long  before 
any,  save  a  very  few  learned  men,  cared  to  enquire  how 
far  the  Komancc  did  or  did  not  purport  to  be  nn  authentic 
ao-r»unt  of  what  really  happened,  and  we  may  he  certain 
that  the  general  mass  of  hearers  or  readers  continued  still 
lo  he  very  indifferent  upon  the  question.  It  seems  clear 
that  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  compilation  of  the  Arthurian 
legends  was  regarded  by  the  ordinary  reader  of  his  time  as 
historical,  for  Caxton  relates  that  he  was  much  pressed  to  "  em- 
prynle  the  noble  history  of  the  Saynt  Graal  and  of  that  most  re- 
nowned crystcn  king,  Arthur,'  but  that  he  long  hesitated  because 
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«f  Uie  Mpinioo  that  all  such  Imokt  as  had  b«en  madff  of  ArtHur 
(md  been  'but  fm,yntA  bii<1  fabled.'  Here  nrc  may  tec  Htitorjr 
sDd  RoBumce  Juit  beginning  1o  dmw  xput  and  to  dUentaogte 
thenuelTes.  ^et  we  roaj  doabt  whether  in  the  mnch  later 
time  of  Shakespeare  his  audiences  kneir  or  troubled  themselves 
tt  aik  whether  Kin^  Lear  or  Kin<;  John  was  the  tnoro  (genuine 
nenoda^  of  the  two ;  nor  is  it  rrrtnin  that  Sprnccr's  '  Faery 
Qm«n  '  or  even  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  was  at  first  trcatod  Kt 
a  work  of  pure  imafination  beyond  a  limited  literary  circle. 
Id  fact  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  represents  the  latest  stage  of 
the  diTine  myth,  has  largely  col»ur<H)  and  confused  the  ideas  of 
Englisb  folk  in  regard  to  the  orthodox  narratire,  and  to  the 
exact  proportions  of  scriptural  and  poetic  inspiration  in  that 
lBa^ilic«nt  poem. 

Nevertheless  the  time  came,  though  one  must  not  attempt 
to  define  the  precise  epoch,  when  History  is  seen  to  hare 
(ofnully  dissolrrd  partnership  with  Fable,  atn)  to  have  set  up 
her  own  rules  and  tests  of  what  she  claims  or  rejects.  When  a 
narrative  of  past  events  roulil  be  so  far  classed  as  authentic, 
that  the  attempt  to  intrtxlnce  arbitrary  (leiatls  and  variations,  to 
placff  the  real  figures  under  the  magnifying  glass  of  Romance, 
would  be  resiste<l  and  disallowed,  the  watershed  and  dividing 
line  between  these  two  main  currents  of  literature  has  been 
perceptibly  demarcated.  Not  only  is  their  union  now  in 
process  of  disintegration,  but  the  widening  divergence  of  aimt 
and  methods  brings  about  a  kind  of  antipathy  on  one  side,  for 
History  is  inclined  to  treat  her  ancient  associate  as  a  trouble- 
some parasite.  Hut  though  History  now  disowns  Fable,  Fable 
clings  persistently  to  her  inveterate  connexion  with  History; 
she  cannot  yet  afford  to  disjxnse  with  (he  aid  and  countenance 
of  so  respectable  a  dealer  in  hard  facts.  The  old  business,  if 
we  may  continue  the  commercial  metaphor,  is  still  carried  on, 
and  has  indeed  bad  a  lone;  and  sucrcsst'ul  career,  under  the  title 
of  the  Historical  Romance,  upon  the  system  of  constructing 
stories  compounded  of  historic  material,  that  arc  di-libenitely 
fsbricatcd  by  the  writer,  but  are  only  by  degrees,  and  in  quite 
nodcm  times,  put  forward  ojwnly  and  exposed  to  the  public  for 
die  as  fictitious. 

The  phases  through  which  this  new  development  of  the 
ancient  art  of  story-telling  has  passed,  illustrate  curiously  tho 
•ubtle  modifications  of  taste,  of  mental  appetite,  of  literary  craft 
and  resource,  that  have  been  produced  by  the  moral  and 
material  changes  of  national  life  and  character  which  succcnl 
«sich  other  from  generation  to  generation.  History,  as  we  bave 
said,  baa  disowned  Romance  on  the  ground   that  she  is  not 
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to  be  truttcd,  being  toi)  inurh  given  ti>  ipecutaliun,  and  tclli 
her  to  st'-l  up  fur  herself.  But  Koinniice  it  still  rcluctnnt  to 
venture  Tiirth  iilone ;  she  even  liesilutL's  to  aOmil  ibat  sbe 
constructing  a  ficlitioua  atoty  ujmir  hisioric  material;  alv 
counterfeits  tlie  genuine  products  of  History.  One  very  curioi 
esample  of  this  balancing  attitude,  of  ibis  incliaatioa  to  lean 
upon  the  support  of  realities,  mny  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  who  wrote  romances  which  be  foisted  upon  tbo 
public  as  genuine  memoirs,  biographies,  or  narratives,  and 
which  tTonslitute  a  singular  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Irunsforma- 
lion  of  the  Romance  into  the  Historic  Xovel.  In  short,  he  wa« 
n  fabulist  who  fabricated  hiitor}'. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  Defoe,  and  rightly,  that 
is  the  direct  literary  ancestor  of  tbe  moilern  novelist.  I 
tnay  also  be  affirmed  that  he  c-nn  claim  descent  from  U)i 
a  Strong  fnmily  likeness  to  the  primitive  myth-inak< 
We  have  swn  that  the  heroic  myth  wiw  formed  by  imagining 
fur  some  heni  an  appropriate  career,  or  by  enveloping  soma 
prehistoric  war  or  adventure  with  n  cloud  of  picturescguo 
circimi stances,  interweaving  the  actu;U  with  the  probable  sOj 
baimoniously  that  they  have  ever  since  remained  indi 
tinKUitbable.  V'cry  much  after  this  fashion  did  Defoe  tak« 
some  well-known  personage  whose  biography  be  invented,  or 
whose  memoirs  he  fnbi  iciilcd  ;  or  else  he  embroidered  upon 
such  a  famous  incident  as  the  Plague  or  the  Civil  War,  wind- 
ing round  his  hero  a  tissue  of  plausible  details,  and  filling  upJ 
the  real  outline  of  his  pretended  narratives  with  coherent  ana] 
lifelike  circumstances.  I^Ie  treated  in  this  way  kings,  high- 
waymen, pirates,  soldiers,  and  sailors — the  popular  characters 
of  the  day^ — trading  upon  their  notoriety,  taking  the  precise 
measure  of  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  and  carefully  working 
out  his  mosaic  upon  the  slrongeat  features  or  types  of  a  class  or: 
period.  Captain  George  Carleton's  Memoirs,  which  are  no 
generally  believed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Newport,  are  perfect  specimens  of  the  modern  myth,  in  which 
fact  and  fiction  itre  so  intcrweared  as  to  produce  narrntivci 
which  arc  imposed  upon  the  whole  world  as  authentic.  It  haa 
taken  all  the  acuteness  and  careful  microscopic  apparatus  of  thi 
latest  criticism  to  discover  the  deception,  which  could  never, 
have  been  detected  at  all  a  century  earlier.  The  main  diSW' 
encc  between  these  works  and  the  early  fables  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Defoe  was  knowingly  deceiving  his  public  while  the 
tabulist  was  not;  and  secondly,  that  while  the  myth-maker  or 
romancer  often  employed  unnatural  exaggeration  of  real  events^ 
the  secret  of  Defoe's  art  lay  in  his  trick  of  reducing  all  his 
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iacideaU  to  »  DAtunl  scale,  in  his  tue  of  a  quiet  aixl  leTel 
Mjle  of  plftiuible  narratire,  commending  itself  tti  common 
ttnte,  «nd  coave^ing  tbe  iinpreuioQ  of  scrupulous  exactitude 
IB  small  particulars. 

Wc  may  reckon,  however,  Defoe's  works  as  tbe  last  examples 
of  the  \i*ng  and  inrcleralc  confusion,  unconscious  or  inteniionol, 
between  Histnrj-  nml  Fable.  \Vc  arc  now  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
cigbtecutli  crnturv,  a  pL-riw!  of  M;i:ptics  and  critics,  and  tbe 
Hialorical  Komanoc  is  assuming  its  modern  shape  of  avowed 
RctkNi,  burrowing  characters  and  events  from  the  history  of 
put  timet,  and  anislically  working  them  into  an  imaginary 
nifratire.  It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  at  this  stage  the 
Romance  docs  outward  homage  to  the  rising  sovereignty  of 
icaltanii  to  tbe  incicAsing  demand  for  probability,  not  only  in 
Mtline  but  tn  parliculnrs — by  new  dcviors  and  tlieatrical 
OKUiivanccs  of  language,  costume,  and  si-niiment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dramatists  of  the  English  Renaissance,  who  put  early 
romance  upon  the  stage,  had  been  content  thai  tbeir  characters 
ihoflld  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  quite  independently  of  the 
line  or  country  to  which  the  plot  or  scene  belonged  ;  so  that 
Shakespeare's  Greeks  and  Trojans  use  good  racy  English, 
UacbeUi  never  attempts  a  Scotticism,  nor  docs  even  Dryden's 
Anrungzcb,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  who  appeared  much  later, 
imitate  the  mctaphoric  and  quasi -biblical  style  of  false 
Orieotalism.  Bnt  the  later  eighteenth -century  romancer 
introduceil  a  special  language.  That  a  monarch,  or  a  crusader, 
or  a  monk  should  discourse  like  men  of  tbe  writer's  owd  day, 
Kcmed  undignified  and  manifestly  insppropriste,  an  anomaly 
to  be  corrected  by  the  display  of  erudition.  The  dialogue  of 
tbe  Historical  Novel  thereby  fell  into  a  sort  of  stilted  jargon, 
luded  with  qoainl  phrases  aiid  strange  oaths  sapposcd  to  belong 
to  the  particnlar  period  under  treatment,  or  at  any  rale  not 
modem,  and  the  ordinary  vernacular  was  carefully  eschewed. 
Whether  this  queer  dtol'^rt  wa*  cier  really  spoken  by  mortal 
man  at  any  period  whilcver  is  exceedingly  questionable;  it 
teems  tu  have  been  cuiii[>ounded  of  obsolete  words  and  turns 
of  pbrsse  picked  up  indiscriminately  ont  of  old  plays  sisd 
chrooicles,  and  of  such  obviously  stage  properties  as  *  Unhand 
mc,  Sir  Knight,'  '  By  my  Halidomc,'  '  .\|arry  goml  morrow  to 
thee,'  and  the  like,  while  tbe  use  of  Thou  and  Thy  instead  of 
yoa  and  Yours  seem*  to  have  been  tliought  an  excellent  way 
of  giving  to  conrenatiun  the  flavour  of  age.  Then,  again, 
the  rising  scnsitivcoess  to  anachronisms  and  incoognuttes 
pradnccd  a  demand  for  local  colour,  theatrical  scene- painting, 
sad  archaic   cusiume.     This  was  lupplied  by  dniiuv^  u^u 
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false  anticioarinnism,  anliquatml  wardrobes,  oM  armour,  ^n^^ 
geoRs,  toumamentB,  feudal  castles  with  their  porCriiltiscE  and 
batbicsDB,  and  a  good  deal  of  sham  fighting.  The  aiilhor 
tried  to  prrsundc  himself  and  his  renders  that  this  kind  of 
varnish  gave  his  picture  a  jtPimine  historic  calourioKi  and 
mndc  it  something  like  a  true  r«fl«clian  of  a  past  age.  Horace 
Wilpole's  '  ('axtle  of  Olranto,'  wrilien  in  1764,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  phase.  In  his  first  edition  the  autlior  follows 
the  practice  in  vogue  funong  mrih-m altera  of  the  transitional 
period ;  he  endeavours  to  delude  his  renders  into  the  IHiel'  that 
his  fable  is  true.  He  does  ni>t,  however,  rrly,  as  Defoe  did, 
upon  consummate  skill  in  fabrication  ;  he  adopts  the  easier 
trick  of  pretending  to  have  found  nn  ancient  black-letter 
manuscript,  writ  in  the  purest  Italian.  In  his  second  edition 
be  throws  oiT  this  cloak,  and  stands  forth  boldly  as  one  who  has 
produced  a  new  species'of  romance  by  judiciously  crossing  the 
ancient  with  the  modem  kind.  In  the  former  kind,  he 
observer,  all  was  imagination  and  improbability;  while  in  the 
latter  *  the  great  resource*  of  fancy  have  been  dammed  up  by  a 
ftrict  adherence  to  common  life.'  His  own  simple  rule  was 
Dfature,  even  in  '  tlic  deportment  of  servants.'  '  1  am  content,' 
writes  W'alpole  to  a  friend,  '  if  I  have  amused  you  by  tracing 
with  anv  fidelity  the  manners  of  ancient  days' — as  if  Gothic 
castles,  trap-doors,  skeletons,  a  monstrous  helmet,  and  all  his 
mysterious  horrors  could  represent  anything  in  the  world 
except  a  wild  and  fantastic  cstravaganxa  or  pantomime.  Yet 
in  tbc  early  days  of  George  III,  this  '  Gothic  Romance  '  stnit^ 
polite  readers  with  awe  and  ailmiration  ;  and  its  author  claimed 
special  credit  for  having  discard<?d  the  impmbahility  of  thn  old 
fables,  whereas  his  own  stories  were  in  their  own  manner  (|uite 
as  improbable.  He  said  that  he  had  made  hit  men  and  women 
talk  as  they  might  naturally  do  in  extraordinary  and  dreadful 
situations,  such  as  the  sight  of  a  horrid  spectre,  or  in  a  moment 
of  terrible  peril ;  but  as  neither  Walpofe  nor  his  readers  had 
cvtrr  had  the  slightest  experience  of  any  aucb  situations,  it  is 
tnwtifcst  that  his  imitation  of  nature  was  mere  guess-work.  ^M 
Similar  dianges  followed  in  the  drawing  of  characters.  Thvl 
mediscval  romances  had  breathed  tlie  simple  spirit  of  chivalry, 
devotion,  and  love,  as  we  find  it  for  instance  in  the  '  Morte 
d'Arthur,'  the  story  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Their 
characters  were  straig;ht  and  clear  personifications  of  one  or 
two  single  ideas,  like  the  figures  of  saints  and  knights  on  tbe 
early  stained-glass  windows.  Then  had  come  the  much  more 
complex  creations  of  thr  Kli/abetlian  drama,  when  the  kings 
and  liarons,  the  ladies  and  their  lovers,  express  in  the  t!inguagc 
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•f  tbe  laAor**  dar  tiie  fwUn^  p&saioDs,  uid  moods  tbmt 
bakay  BD  bnmii  tuitin  in  all  time*.  But  to  the  later 
M|lllWBlfc  iwiliiij  scbool  of  hictoric  lomuice  it  acvmed  to  be 
!■  oAao  •gunat  polite  taate,  a  bmcb  of  the  anitiM,  that 
A*  aia  of  old  time  aboald  so  nearij  memble  their  own 
CMMaroonncs;  and  this  aaonalT  they  tried  to  correct  bj  a 
■raog  mfHJ*^  of  what  th«r  fancinl  to  be  mediaeral  maBnen 
md  ill  I  ■!  The  coaseqoence  was  an  awkwmtd  jnmUe  of 
artificial  aentiraents  with  modem  ideas  and  conjectures,  like  an 
tli-«TTan^ed  ooUectioo  coDtaining  a  ^ood  many  cooolediFitt. 
The  pamnt  of  Probabiliir  and  ContislencT  in  Art  onl^  led  the 
vnlen  of  this  period  drvprr  into  the  Improbable  and  the 
Uanuaral,  for  tbr  plain  ntunn  that  tbrj  werr  writing  of  time* 
uA  dwcribiog  (ilQaiiotu  of  wliirb  thej  reallv  knew  little  or 
ft^^jl|i»jf  at  all ;  ther  were  tnTclling  far  oatstdc  their  own 
exprrimce,  anil  thev  were  cupMOg  from  dumsT  casts  of 
originals  that  thejr  had  nerer  seen.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
ohierYM  how  this  dawning  notion  of  coofonnity  to  NaMre, 
«Ucii  has  BBOe  dominated  and  aooldcd  the  whole  an  of  mret- 
Wfitinf,  iaftuBced  the  writingi  of  Mrs.  Radclific, — a  ladr  who 
it  Ae  end  of  the  last  centnrj  wrote  romances  seasoned  with 
rnnBerioos  and  gloom j  horrors,  pictnrr*  with  black  veils, 
bowling  winds,  secret  pri«ODS,  skeletons,  and  rattj  dagger*. 
After  perpl<nuDg  and  borrifjing  her  reader  through  manj 
chapters,  she  mnsiders  herself  bound  to  pmride  at  the  end  a 
natoial  and  rauonable  explanation  of  these  portentom  f™***"! 
and  she  alwajs  winds  up  with  the  triumph  of  RM|wetaU« 
Vtrtuft. 

We  mKj  sar,  therefore,  of  the  Historical  Romance  in  this 
Mage,  that  it  was  something  like  *n  artificial  m;th  ;  a  rajth 
that  bad  not  grown,  btit  had  brrn  fabricated.  It  was  a  com- 
pletelv  fsbolons  story  of  past  times  invested  with  a  false  air  of 
idannbilitT,  a  hollow  nat*hrll  with  its  withered  kernel  of  truth 
taside.  That  tt  still  ciune  fceblv  to  the  skirts  nf  History  is  shown 
br  the  derioe,  which  has  ju'.etj  up  to  our  own  dav,  of  setting  out 
with  a  preface  in  which  the  author  pretends  to  have  fouixi  an 
sncienl  maniitcript  In  a  bidden  chest,  or  to  be  merelv  editing 
papers  confided  to  him  bv  an  old  Italian  monk.  The  RomaiKS 
did  not  even  jet  stand  forth  boldiv  and  candidly  aa  a  piuelj 
fimglTlTiTj'  conception,  allhoogh  nf  roane  it  was  so  undentood 
to  be  b;  all  intelligrat  residrrt.  Tb«^  prrhistoric  mrtht  ami  the 
earljr  romnnc^-s  hail  been  ronvrntlnnaJ  in  the  sense  that  the  folk 
■ecepted  marrelt  atul  minicie^  gods  and  giants,  with  a  kind  of 
hair>betief — socb  thii^  were  Ukeljr  eaough  when  the  tale  was  of 
old  tiroes — and  the  eighteen th-centurr   Romance,  »o  V(»:v%  «^  ^'^ 
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sccnfs  were  put  a  Tew  centurii>3  b&ckwftrd,  floniuhed  upon  a 
mutual  undcrBtaod ing  of  the  came  sort.     Tht  tnilh  is  that  the 
whoIc!  method  now  rrtled  upon  convention,  upon  r  tacit  agreo- 
incnt  b<:twpirn  the  author  and  hU  public  that  thev  shouhl  accrpt, 
in  the  book  or  <>n  ihe  Eta);e,  certittii  assumed  notions  n^gAnling 
meo  and  matmerK  uf  which  little  or  iiuthiag  was  reully  knowD^_ 
exactly.     They  were  false  tokens  which  were  allowed  to  pasg^| 
in  circulation  as  genuine  ancient  coins.     The  main  point  wa«^n 
to  mvoid  bciD);  commonplace  and  modem  ;  and  thus  exaggera- 
tions, absurdities,  and  a,  whole  store-room  ol'  musty  and  rust^ 
tilings  »nd   phra:Ms,  were  brought  in  to  produce  the  necessary 
illusion    and  ihfi    appropriate  effects.     A    hoise,    for    instance, 
must  always  bn  called  a  charger  or  a  steed,  a  sword  went  bv  t 
name  of  falchion,  a  girl  was  a  damsel,  a  servant  was  a  trust 
henchman,  and  so  on. 

But  alihouRh  the  Homance  of  past  times  had  fallen  lo' 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  beginning  of 
tile  nineteenth  it  suddenly  rose  to  high-water  mark,  as  an  artistic 
cn^ation,  under  the  hands  of  Walter  Scott.  Romance  has  now 
finally  abandoned  the  expedient  of  simulating  History,  an<],.^_ 
instead  of  attempting  to  pass  oS  her  conceptions  as  genuine,  sh«^| 
n  content  to  take  real  personages  and  evetits  as  an  acknowledged 
loan  of  material  for  the  plastic  art  of  undisguised  fiction.  By 
bis  picturesque  descriptions,  the  force  and  individuality  of  bis 
characters,  his  spirited  bat  tic- scenes,  bis  men  in  armour  and 
buff  jerkins,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  antiquarian  lore,  Scott 
did  actually  give  life  and  reality  to  stories  about  the  middle 
ag4TS,  and  threw  a  luminous  glow  over  certain  obscure  cpochi 
of  history.  His  plots  were  so  good,  his  actors  were  %ii  full  of 
individuality,  that  bis  readers  were  nhundiintly  satisfied.  N'o 
one  then  cared  to  make  the  objection,  which  wouhl  certainly 
be  made  in  these  very  exact  and  critical  days,  that  the  slate  of 
society  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries  must  have  beei 
essentially  different  from  the  splendid  creations  of  *Ivanhoo' 
tbn  'Talisman';  that  Scott's  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  an 
bis  Knight  Templar  arc  magnificpnt  but  fantastic,  or  that 
Saladin  had  nothing  Arabian  ahout  him  but  a  turban  and  a 
scimitar.  In  '  Ivanhoe' the  knights  in  the  famous  tournament 
at  Ashhy  dash  full  lilt  at  each  other  with  the  furious  gallop  o: 
modern  racc-borgcs.  If  ibey  had  actually  done  so,  both  riders 
must  have  inevitably  broken  their  necks  at  the  first  shock  ;  but 
this  troubled  no  one's  delight  at  the  vivid  picture.  Nor  wertt 
the  renders  of  Scott's  metrical  romances  startled  even  at  ibe 
grotesque  image  of  knights  carving  at  the  men)  with  gloves  of 
steel  and  drinking  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred.     ThO' 
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eonrenlion  etill  existed,  the  fabalon)  element  Mi)]  doininaie<), 
ibere  wa«  a  common  undersUinding  that  matter-of-fact  criticism 
vould  be  oat  of  place,  and  that  a  certain  mn^cal  illusion  might 
nill  hover  over  p«t  limes,  when  things  might  happen  and 
deeds  might  lie  dnne  which  would  apjx^ar  n)>sitrd  or  prepoi- 
icmas  apart  from  the  enchantment  of  (IistAiic<v  Thr  peculiaritj' 
of  Scott's  work  is  that  it  contains  an  untisuaily  large  proportion 
of  real  history  ;  as  for  instance  in  Anne  of  Cieterstein  and 
Quentin  Durward,  where  the  great  hatlle*  and  figures  an?  taken 
almost  in  hlock  from  the  contemporArr  chronicles.  Vet  his 
nediffval  romance  !■  nevertheless  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Ihe  hemic  myth,  it  is  history  disguised  hy  fahiilons  accessories ; 
it  is  a  fictilioas  narrative  emhmiderwi  iip<in  the  canvas  of  fact. 
Tbe  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  myth  the  substantial 
lacti  cannot,  never  could,  be  verified,  whereas  in  the  later 
historic  romance  they  are  easily  distinguishable. 

Bothy  this  time  the  old  partnership  of  History  with  Pahlewas 
almost  dissolved  ;  and  Fable  wat  receiving  peremptory  notice  to 
qnit  the  bisioiical  domain.  There  was  a  growinp  disposition  to 
treat  the  handling  of  ancient  reconls  and  medin^valism  generally 
for  the  purpose*  of  romance  as  nnjiistifinble;  for,  if  the  true 
circumstancea  were  nccnrately  known,  thr  romance  perverted 
then,  and,  if  they  were  not  known,  the  romance  was  inre  to  be 
anieal  and  probably  absurd.  Nut  even  the  erudition  and 
tTamocndent  grnius  of  Scolt  could  raise  his  Norman  barons, 
gentle  ladies,  knighn-lemplar,  or  Saxon  ihanr*  much  Iteyond 
tlie  level  of  very  carefully  costumed  characters  in  a  brilliant 
masquerade ;  and  masauerades  were  now  going  out  of  fashion. 
To    reproduce   the    real    unvamishnl  cmsader,    or    outlaw,    or 

Sisant  of  England  who  lived  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  was 
t  to  be  beyond  the  most  consumm.nle  literary  skill,  at  a  time 
when  tbe  critical,  exarting,  naluralijilic  feeling  of  our  country 
was  protesting  more  and  more  against  conventional  and  counter- 
feit workmanship,  however  good  of  its  kind. 

Tbe  long  series  of  romantic  story-telling  was  now  evidently 
approaching  its  close.  In  the  writings  of  Gaiwer  Lytton,  who  was 
in  aome  respects  the  last  novelist  of  the  (rue  historic  school,  we 
may  perceive  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  a)>out  some  reconei  lint  ion 
between  History  and  Romnnce,  hy  acctimmodating  his  fiction  to 
tbe  precise  -ind  rnmrst  nciiions  of  the  rising  gi-neralion.  When 
La  took  us  back  to  tht^  Norman  Conquest  and  the  VVars  of  tbe 
RtMCS,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  such  stories  as 
'Harold'  and  'The  Last  of  the  Barons'  were  written  not 
nerely  for  entertainment  but  forinstmcliveand  useful  porposei. 
He  pleaded,  to  use  bis  own  words,  that  \)u\ot\c  ^K\on  m\^v 
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iw  rmplojcd  to  clucidatt^  fnct,  by  increiuing  the  rc&dor'B 
ncquaintntirr  with  t\\v.  hubiu  nnd  niudvs  of  tliinking  which 
conitituto  the  trut  idiitiyiicrniy  of  lh«  «iirljer  ■Age.%.  To  tliii 
end  h«  chnrgml  his  tales  beuvil)-  with  philuaojihic  viewt  of  the 
coorteof  bittorjr,  and  his  perBoaaeeB,  ioaiead  of  tniadtnf;  Iheir 
ovn  afiairs,  can  be  detected  acting  or  conversiog  witli  tha 
trasspareat  intention  of  iraprrBsing  upon  the  unwary  reader 
some  rather  dubious  modem  theory  an  to  tocini  evolution,  such 
US  the  gradual  fnnniilion  of  the  English  midtllc  class,  or  the 
dnwii  of  scientific  resenreh.  Here  we  have  that  rrry  recent 
invention- — the  Novel  with  a  purpose — applied  to  history. 
But  this  somewhat  maladroit  method  of  propitiating  the  stern 
spirit  of  llealism  only  exposed  him  more  fatally  to  its  intlignn- 
boo.  It  was  impossible  to  argue  seriously  that  imaginary 
conversations  between  Saxons  and  Norm&ns,  or  the  fanciful 
love-passages  between  Harold  nnd  his  mistress  Edith,  would 
throw  any  true  light  on  the  manners  and  motives  of  warriors 
and  statesmen  in  the  eleventh  century.  Nor  could  anything 
aavu  amusement,  with  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous,  l>c  gained  from 
the  scene  in  *  The  Lust  of  the  Uurons,'  where  the  early  man  of 
•ciattoe  exhibits  a  rude  steam-engine  to  Edward  IV.,  which 
explodes  in  the  royal  presence.  These  ingenious  illuminations 
of  past  ages  were  soon  seen  to  be  glaring  fallacies,  unendurable 
in  an  age  which  demanded  accuracy  in  its  history  and  probabi- 
lity in  its  novels;  and  the  project  of  infusing  new  vigour  into 
the  antiquated  romance  by  pretending  to  make  it  instructive 
only  betrayed  its  decay  nn<l  acrcleratetl  its  dissolution.  Thft 
taste  for  imaginary  scene-painting,  for  conventional  portraits  of 
knights  and  fair  ladles,  fur  old  armour  newly  furbished  up,  and 
the  stilled  jargon  that  did  duty  for  old  English,  was  passing 
away  ;  and  the  whole  phantasmagoria  which  Bulwer  tried  to 
foist  on  his  public  as  a  vivid  reflection  of  a  vanished  society 
was  irrevocably  disappearing. 

The  school  of  conventional  art  closed  finally  with  G.  P.  R,. 
James,  whose  model  seems  to  have  been  Scott's  'Quenlin 
Durward,'  and  Harrison  Alnsworth,  who  worked  upon  the  horrors 
of  history,  the  torture  chamber,  ihe  iieodsman,  and  the  burning  of 
heretics.  In  the  case  of  James  his  monotony  of  treatment,  and 
in  Ainsworth's  case  his  crudity  of  invention  and  colouring, 
have  relegated  both  these  authors,  once  as  popular  ns  they  were 
proliSc,  to  the  limbo  of  the  unreadable,  Bulwer,  and  even 
Scott,  survive  chiefly  by  reason  of  those  stories  which  <Iealt  with 
contemporary,  or  recent,  or  very  well-known  periods.  Nothing 
could  long  sustain  the  interest  and  simple  pleasure  taken  by 
the  general  render  of  fifty  years  ago  in  the  artificial  myth,  in  the 
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attempt  to  thaw  ofT  tiistory  by  a  kind  of  lilenirj  mti^c  Innlem, 
to  sapplcineDl  our  i^nuTa»c«  of  a  remote  unleilercil  tiims  by  mere 
■rbitTarv  in  Tentiooa.  Th*  traiuin^  of  our  mental  apprehcnsiion, 
the  eit^nded  knowlmlge  of  tbo  real  world  in  diSeieot  slaKes  of 
tocial  evolution,  tho  spread  of  accurate  obaervalion  around  us, 
ud  the  increoMrd  precision  of  historic  criticism,  hnve  been 
tatting  away  the  slight  gmiiml  still  occupied  by  tbc  historical 
loatancer;  bnrbrsqui-s  and  parodies  have  l>een  trampling  him 
uiulerf4M>t ;  until  the  latest  gi-neration  looks  back  upon  liim  as 
ta  old- fash  toned  impontur. 

The  severe  and  laborious  historian  now  rejects  all  aid  from  the 
romancer,  and  has  not  only  dissolved  partnership,  but  declares 
tnv  connexion  with  him  to  bo  fatal  to  his  credit.  And  if 
History  does  not  always  refuse  to  the  Novel  a  small  loan  of 
uieful  materials,  if  historic  events  and  personages  are  not  yet 
banished  abscttutely  from  the  land  of  ficrlion,  they  must  belong 
to  periods  well  surveyed  and  traversed  in  all  4lirections,  well 
fartiished  with  documents,  picluiei,  and  memorials  of  every 
kind,  so  that  all  details  and  accessories  can  be  ris;orously 
(cnilinizcd,  and  no  liberties  can  be  taken  either  with  character, 
lai^aage,  or  transactions.  These  conditions  arc  usually  found 
(m  bard  for  the  modern  myth'maker:  tho  cool  scepticism  and 
pitiless  criticism  of  the  present  <;eneration  disconcert  his  aims 
and  damp  his  ardour;  they  arc  to  him  what  scientific  analysis 
it  to  some  sacred  book,  they  dissipate  the  inspiration.  And 
even  if  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilleil,  all  these  exigencies 
latixGed,  the  etfei^t  produced  is  often  little  more  tlian  a  sense 
of  elaborate  effort,  U-nving  an  impression  similar  to  that  made 
by  architecture  carefully  copied  in  every  detail  from  the  antique. 
The  historical  novelist  of  our  own  day  does  not  mix  his  slylcs, 
be  has  abandoned  the  old  jargon  of  Bulwer  or  James,  he  boa 
tbjtiTed  dunj;eons  and  spectres,  his  heroes  deliver  themselves 
like  men  of  this  world  ;  but  if  he  ever  attempts  to  go  back  upon 
those  obscure  periods  of  history  which  were  the  favourite 
hunting-urnunds  of  his  prederi-sscirs,  his  work  is  certain  In  fail. 
I'uf-  earlier  romancer  said  :  '  We  know  nothing  aceuraieiy  about 
the  eleventh  century,  so  I  may  indulge  my  imagination  at 
'easure,  using  the  general  historic  outline  as  the  frame  of  my 
■ctare.*  Whereas  the  precise  and  realistic  criticism  of  modern 
!er«  warns  off  the  novelist  from  attempting  to  delineale  the 
manners  of  the  crusaders  or  society  under  tho  Plantagenets  or 
even  the  Tudors,  because  everything  except  a  bare  outline 
must  necessarily  be  conjectural,  probably  false,  and  certainly 
unhistorical.  So  the  use  of  historic  material  is  permitted  only 
in  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  tampered  wtih,  inii  ^VttA.  \.Vi.« 
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Ilctilioua  embroidery  ahall  be  strictly  m  nccoTdancc  witb 
ascertained  and  verifiable  pattern  of  mnnncrs  or  Irnniactions  in 
some  Tamilinr  period  well  ligblod  up  by  contemporary  records. 
In  fact,  the  Hnmanre  has  by  tbis  time  fairly  become  tbc  Novel — 
a  lalp  of  real  life,  adjusted  to  the  actual  ordinary  train  of  human 
u-vents.  And  tbr  snme  rules  prevail  whether  the  scene  be  laid 
in  the  reign  of  (juren  Anne  or  of  Queen  Victom ;  the  plot 
must  be  jirobable  and  circumstantial ;  the  fictitious  incidents 
must  be  so  interposed  as  to  supplement  without  superseding 
the  delicate  and  sparing  use  of  history.  ^J 

Such  work  can  only  be  produced  by  artists  of  the  Rrst  order ;V 
and  consequently  we  find  that  only  three  writers  of  our  own  day 
have  attemptctl  it  with  indisputable  success.  Thackeray's 
'  Ktmand  '  is  a  ran-  and  striking  example  of  wb»t  can  be  done 
by  a  writer  who  has  mastered  the  secrets  and  correctly  appre- 
hended the  limitations  of  the  art  of  historical  novel-writing; 
be  has  really  accomplished  what  Hulwer  Lytton  professed  in 
vain  to  do.  the  illustration  of  a  famous  chapter  in  the  national 
history.  Kcmcmberinp  that  Johnson's  dictionary  defines 
Komance  in  its  primary  sense  to  be  *  a  military  fable  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventure  iti  love  and  chivalry,' 
we  can  measure  the  progress  made  in  refinement  of  taste  and 
literary  workmanship  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  great 
wars  of  Marlborough  are  illuminated  for  us  hy  the  side-lights 
which  Colonel  Esmond's  carefully  arranged  narrative  of  bis 
personal  experiences  throws  upon  the  battles,  ^thc  camp  life, 
the  manners  of  the  army,  and  the  character  of  its  various 
leaders.  The  tone  and  composition  are  subdued  and  realistic ; 
tbc  air  of  a  modest  memoir  it  sedulously  preserved,  except  in 
certain  passnge*  where  enthusiasm  seems  to  break  irrepresxiblv 
through  the  natural  reserve,  un<l  Marlborough's  godlike  serenity 
amid  the  din  of  battle  extorts  Colonel  Esmond's  reluctant 
admiration : —  ^| 


'  Onr  chiof,  wbora  England  and  all  Europe,  saving  only  Ibo  Prench- 
mcD,  worshipped  ntmoKt,  had  this  of  tbc  gcidbke  iu  him,  that  ho  was 
impassible  Uforo  victnry,  bofora  danger,  bcfuru  defeat.  Bcforo  tho 
greatest  obFtaele  or  the  moMt  trivial  corcinony,  before  100,000  men 
drawn  in  battoliii,  or  a  [Kuutaiit  elaugblured  at  tho  door  of  his  burning 
hovol ;  at  a  laonurcb'it  court  »r  a  ci^ttage  table  where  his  plana  were 
Iftid,  or  tcfora  nn  cnuinj's  buttery  vomiting  flame  and  death  and 

Dwing  eorpsos  round  him,  lie  was  always  cold,  calm,  resolute,  as 
.  .  liaving,  OB  I  have  mid,  this  of  tho  godlike  in  him,  that  bo 
(■oidd  sec  a  heni  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall  uilh  the  etmie  amount  of 
sympathy  for  either.  .  .  .  He  would  be  haughty,  be  humble,  threaten, 
repent,  wcop,  gra^p  vour  hand,  or  Btab  you  whenever  he  saw  occasion. 

But 
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nt  Iboae  of  tbe  anny  who  knew  Um  best  uid  bad  taSeni  moti 
tot  ntiB,  adniired  turn  moat  of  all.  And  as  be  rode  alOD^  tbe  linea 
to  battlo.  or  galloped  up  in  the  niclc  uf  tiniG  to  a  batlalion  reeling 
from  bofoifl  Um  enemj'a  diarge  or  shot,  IIhi  fainting  men  luid  ufficMB 
got  now  oovngtt  aa  tJbe/  saw  tbe  eploodid  calm  of  bis  laoo  and  fdt 
iW  bis  wQl  iMiAe  them  invaiatible.' 

Here,  in  tbe  hiitoric  novel  of  the  present  daj,  <re  hare  tbe 

rrit  uu]  tbe  thrmc  which  inspiml  both  tttt'  hmiic  mvlh  nn<] 
medisral  roroanct. — (he  glnrificatiun,  almujit  the  deification, 
of  a  famous  warrior  and  leader  of  armies.  Thackeray  is  doing 
for  Marlboroufih  what  tbe  Homeric  legend  did  for  Agamemnon 
Of  Achilles,  and  what  the  Spanish  romances  did  for  the  Cid,  he 
K  clothing  the  hittoric  figure  with  inientc  life  and  srmi-divinc 
allribntes.  Tbe  passage  has  thr  quality,  so  rarr  among  latter- 
day  novelists,  of  ribrating  on  the  iirrvr  and  tlirrin^  the  bliKHl 
like  those  uld  ballads  that  handed  down  to  a  calm  world  the 
doth  of  arms  and  the  true  ima^e  of  fighting  men. 

The  Kcond  writer  of  our  own  day  who  has  succeeded  in  the 
bistoric  norel  is  George  Eliot,  whose  'Romola'  takes  at  bock 
lo  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Modem 
taste  dislikes  and  diitnuts,  as  we  hare  said,  remoteness  of  time 
and  place,  nor  can  even  George  Eliot's  consummate  manage- 
Uent  of  detail,  or  the  care  with  which  >hr  had  eviilrnlly  studied 
her  pctriod,  or  her  forcible  delineation  of  civic  life  in  the  full 
|low  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  entirely  win  the  confidence  of 
her  readers,  or  inspire  strong  permanent  Inleresl.  Her  method 
!■  indicated  in  the  opening  pages  of  her  book. 

'  As  w»  maj  bo  sore,'  she  writes, '  that  in  1492  the  sun  fo«e  upon 
■  Florcooe  rf  tabling  in  broad  outline  of  landaoape  and  ■iohitectnr« 
the  cftj  that  abooo  in  tbe  early  dawn  of  ycelerday,  so  the  great  rivciw 
eonraea  which  bavs  shaped  the  Urea  of  men  have  hardlj  changed,  and 
IboM  other  streams,  the  life-cnrreDta  that  ebb  onil  flow  in  human 
hearts,  pulaate  to  the  same  great  loreM  and  tcrrun.  As  our  thought 
thUowa  in  the  slow  woke  of  the  dawn,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
Isoad  lamencH  of  the  homan  tut,  whtcb  noTer  alten  in  tbe  main 
headings  of  its  hisbirjr.' 

Tbe  idea  is,  we  see,  to  locate  a  story  of  human  love,  passion, 
and  snlTering — feelings  which  i>ever  change,  though  ibev  may 
become  leia  common — antid  the  environment  and  tragic  circom^ 
itaaoca,  tbe  paganism  and  monkish  fanaticism  intermixed,  of 
Florentine  society  three  hundred  years  hack.  The  historical 
Iscts  are  very  slcilfuUv  worked  up  out  of  authentic  documents  ; 
Dcvertheless  we  attribute  the  book's  luct'ess  not  so  much  to  tbe 
medisral  painting,  or  even  to  the  terrible  picture  of  Savonarola*! 
nenial  anguish  and  fiery  death,  as  to  the  careful  preservation  of 
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modern  fcclinp,  of  what  mny  be  cnUfHl  nntiiraliatic  treatirmnf^n 
the  fine  iitcmry  ityle,  the  pbihisopliic  sentiments,  and  the 
hamlling  of  <rhnrncter. 

Ttin  Inst  of  the  three  successful  novelists  to  which  we  hnre 
alluded  is  the  author  of  '  John  In^lesant.'  The  scene  is  laid  in 
thfl  seventeenth  century,  during  the  civil  wars  and  Cromwell'i 
Protectorate,  and  upon  this  ground  the  author  has  constmcted 
what  he  terms  a  Philosophic-al  Romance.  It  is,  however,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  consummate  art  in  the  latest  style  of  tbe 
historical  novel.  No  better  example  could  be  found  of  the 
vivid  interest  nnd  sense  of  actuality  that  can  be  given  tn  a 
fictitious  narrative  by  tbe  skilful  introduction  of  real  events 
and  characters.  The  battle  of  Ed^ehill,  for  example,  is  so 
described  as  to  present  the  illusion  that  one  is  reading  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness;  and  tbe  thread  of  John  Ingletant's 
story  is  interwcavcd  upon  a  tapestry  that  exhibits  wars,  intrigues, 
courts,  scaffVilds,  portraits  of  kings  and  popes,  of  priests  and 
assassins,  in  order  to  set  out  in  retii-f  tbe  character  of  a  man  who 
in  tbe  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  is  little  moved  either  by  love  of 
life  or  fear  of  death,  but  is  intent  mainly  on  things  spiritual 
and  ou  his  search  for  the  Divine  illumination. 

Another  singular  quality  of  this  book  is  that  it  brings  bade 
again  the  supernatural  element  once  so  common  in  romance; 
and  tbis  is  done  with  such  reserve,  witli  such  fine  shadowing  of 
a  mysterious  inexplicable  incident  which  might  or  might  not  b« 
an  illusion  of  the  sense,  that  the  incident  of  .Stralford's  ghost 
visiting  Charles  I.  falls  into  just  accord  with  the  tone  of  a 
seventeenth -century  narrative  without  jarring  upon  tbe  sensitive 
incredulity  of  a  nineteenth-century  reader. 

We  have  now  run  very  rapidly  along  tlie  whole  line  of 
filiation  by  which,  according  to  the  view  here  suggested,  the 
latest  historical  novel  claims  kinship  with  and  a  kind  of  lineal 
descent  from  it*  antique  forefatber,  the  myth.  At  one  end  we 
have  the  primirive  myth-maker  enveloping  a  true  story  in 
imaginative  circumstances,  making  no  distinction  between  real 
and  imaginarv,  so  that  the  whole  is  <:qually  true  to  his  hearers 
and  probably  to  himself.  At  tbe  other  end  of  tbe  line  we  have 
'John  InglesanI,'  the  beautiful  and  lifelike  representation  of  tbe 
scenes  and  manners  of  a  past  day,  worked  up  out  of  close  and 
sympathetic  study  of  tbe  authentic  documents  in  which  those 
scenes  and  manners  have  been  preserved.  No  one  can  tell  bow 
much  is  real  and  bow  much  is  fable  in  the  myth ;  in  the  novel 
tbis  may  lie  known  quite  easily  by  any  reader.  Yet  although  the 
CMmstructive  methods  of  the  myth  and  the  nineteenth -century 
novel  are  very  difTerent,  the  artistic  result  is  much  the  same  ;  for 
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tolhoKwbo  knew  nothing  about  English  history  'John  Ingleinnt* 
might  be  either  n  genuine  nhronicle  or  a.  complete  fiction.  And 
indeed  tr>  some  of  us  who  are  saturated  with  modern  soepticisin 
(he  qntrsiion  nui}'  occur  whether  (he  rough  old  mj-th  was  not, 
after  ^1,  nearer  to  a  (rue  picture  of  events  and  characters  than 
the  most  finished  and  carefully  studied  historic  novel.  For  the 
old  Fabulist  lived  in  a  society  very  similar  to  thnt  which  he  was 
iloscribiRg  in  his  heroic  legend;  he  painted  from  what  wa« 
■ctuslly  going  on  »ll  round  him,  merely  throwing  in  broadcast 
the  mArvcIs  and  miracles  of  tradition,  or  adding  them  at  discro 
linn  to  enhance  hit  effrets.  liut  the  mwlern  novelist  works  upon 
records  and  documents  and  (he  mere  relics  nf  nn  agi!  that  is 
distant  and  totally  unlike  (be  ae(U!il  scenes  and  feelings  of  which 
be  has  Any  experience.  One  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  mere 
Art  can  possibly  possess  the  spell  which  calls  np  the  dead 
■ten  and  vanished  scenes  of  the  past,  whether  they  are  OOt 
nil  lo«t  irrerocably.  How  near  is  the  very  best  acting  of 
Richard  11.  or  Julius  Cirsar  to  the  real  men  and  their  ways? 
How  near  indeed  is  the  most  authentic  history?  remembering 
(hat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  winnow  the  ancient  reconls  so  as 
tos«Tiaratc  with  any  certainty  the  hard  grain  of  fact  from  the 
cban  of  fable.  Most  of  the  learned  men  who  prtitenil  to 
acaimplish  this  feat  are  taking  loo  much  upon  themselves,  and 
mne  of  them  are  not  very  far  betiind  the  old  myth-maker  in 
inpoaing  upon  their  audience  enchanting  pictures  of  what 
probably  happened,  as  if  they  were  pfaoto«raphs  taken  on  the 
spot.  It  is  true  that  the  romancer's  device  of  finding  ancient 
Buanscripts  in  family  chests  is  obsolete;  and  that  we  are  now 
tansacking  the  public  record  offices,  in  Sp«in  and  elsewhere,  for 
aothentic  <)ocuments  that  have  long  lay  hidden.  Nevertheless 
t]ie  manner  in  which  thestr  p.iprrs  are  occasionally  handleil  is 
SM  to  revive  the  h.->lf-susp(-cted  (nluur  uf  Fable  which  slJlI  hangs 
■oout  some  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  recent  histories. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Chunijidd  Dir/rxt  of  the  Record*  of  Hut  Society  f^^ 
l/te  Propaifaiion  of  the  Goaptl  in  Foreii/K  Fartt.      1701-1892. 

2.  Report  of  the  Cenlejian/  Omfereiice  on  the  Protettant  Mieaiont 
of  the  H'orld  held  in  Exeter  Hall  (June  9-19,  1888).  Edited 
b;  Rev.  James  Johnson,  F.S.S.,  ^c.    2  vols.     London,  1888. 

3.  Coniptests  of  the  Cross.  A  Record  of  Missionant  IVorU 
throuf/lioal  the  Iforld.     Edhrd  by  Hdivin  Hoddrr,     3  voU. 

4.  liitiiilhium  in  it*  eitmjexian  Kith  Brahmani.im  awi  Hinduism 
and  in  Us  conlrtul  with  Chrittiamty.  By  Sir  Monisr  Monier- 
Williams,  K.C.I.K.,  &c.     London,  188',t. 

5.  lieliffioua  'ITiovyht  and  Life  in  India.  An  Account  of  the 
Religions  of  the  Indian  Peoples,  based  on  a  Study  of  their 
J.ilerature  and  on  personal  Investiyations  in  their  ou-n  Country. 
Purl  L      VrdUm,  BrAbmanism,  and  Hinduism.      1883. 

6.  Non- Christian  Rrliyimi*  Systems.  Publishftt  under  I 
dirt-ctianof  th«S.P.C.K.  :  (1)  Hinduism,  Ijv  Sir  M.  Monier* 
Wiliiams:  (2)  Ru.Idl.ism,  by  T.  VV.  Rhys  Davids;  {Z\ 
Christianity  and  Budilbism,  by  T.  Sterling  BerTy,  D.D.  \  (4/ 
Buddhism  in  Chiun,  bv  Kev.  8.  Heal.     London,  I8^tO,  &c. 

7.  Henry  Martyn,  Saint  and  Scholar,  first  Modern  Missionary 
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rHEproclunatioaofCIiriitUmt*  to*lI  the  world  is,  Kccordiog 
la  the  teacbiag:uf  it*  Uirinv  Author,  at  uace  tb^gtulofibe 
hmaa  noe  uul  the  purpose  iu  which  the  preteot  onlcr  will 
fiad  itK  mm.  'Go  jc  iaXo  all  the  wofMand  pTMcfa  the  Ga«pct 
lo  rmr  cnstnre'  are  the  tnarchiog  ordm.  aa  the  Iron  Duke 
pitUljr  tmnnl  ii.  of  the  Chriitian  Church  ;  ami '  the  Goiprl  of  th« 
un^doai  mait  be  preached  for  a  witnrss  unio  all  nmion*,  and 
iben  sfajatl  the  rmi  come,'  is  the  Divine  scheme  whose  cuiisum* 
■ation  it  i(  the  avowed  object  of  Missioos  to  further.  In  the 
gndoml  fnl&lment  of  this  deatin^'  great  variety  of  secnbtr  coq- 
leqoeiices  are  involved,  sacfa  as  are  of  the  deepest  practiotl 
iuereat  to  the  tutesmaa  and  philanlhropiit,  and  which  touch  at 
■knoat  everv  point  the  highest  moral  and  inlellrciual  ideals. 
Tbne  is  hardlva  bnncb  of  hamaR  study,as  there  is  no  exercise 
oi  loftj-  ai>d  •MMenjinfT  eSitrt,  which  has  not  foum)  ample  scope 
•n  the  mission-ficld,  «>r  hns  nut  been  enriched  in  the  pursuit  of 
nuauaoar;  work.  Philologv,  geo^raphj,  and  ethnographj-,  oar 
meat  science  of  comparative  religions,  uor  extended  know* 
ledge  of  the  world's  surface,  oor  clearer  comprehension  of 
'it  pcinulive  state  of  man,  hare  all  been  widely  indebted  to  the 
laboura  of  those  who  have  gone  forilt  to  carry  the  .Muster's 
nenage  into  the  depth*  of  coniinents  hitherto  untrodden  by 
Eorapeans,  or  who  have  been  nerved  to  penetrate  into  territories 
where  death  would  probably  be  the  portion  of  the  Intmder.  Nor 
bav»  the  material  advantages  of  missionary  work  beeo  less  COD- 
■picaoui;  The  extension  of  Christianity  means  the  extension  of 
a  cirilixation  which  brings  new  ideas  in  its  train,  before  which 
die  walls  of  the  moit  inveterate  extilusiveness  are  falling,  which 
<feos  out  new  markets  for  the  world's  products,  and  which,  by  the 
iDttodaction  of  more  humane  and  progressive  principles  into  the 
govemmeot  of  tara^  and  stationary  races,  ameliorates  the  coodi- 
lioo  and  aui^ments  the  happiness  of  a  lar^  proportion  of  man- 
kind. Such  blessing*  ioentably  follow  in  the  track  of  missions, 
ami  it  would  seem  therefore  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  sneer  at 
mission^irv  rtTnrt  nnd  the  mark  of  culpable  ignorance  not  to  know 
what  ti  doing  in  this  nubic  field  of  human  rnlerprisc.  It  is  loo  late 
to  speak  uf  eSbrts  as  futile  or  fanatic  which  hare  literally  girdled 
the  globe  with  a  chain  of  missiotiary  stations,  and  those  who  now 
■petkk  aoonifully  of  missions  are  simply  men  behind  their  age. 

The  pressing:  necessity  for  additional  support  to  foreign  mis- 
sions is  emphasized  by  the  extraordinary  openings  presented 
during  the  last  generation.  The  Church  of  England  in  this 
nineteenth  century  needs  above  all  things  the  faith  and  self- 
denial  to  rise  to  the  crisis  of  the  grenlest  opportunities  she  has 
ever  known.     A  shrinking  back  now  may  incaa  (tn^l  cxd>.MV.<i% 
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from  tnoti  promising  firlili.  Fmcn  cvKiy  qu^irtcr  Invilntions 
are  prestcd  upuii  u«.  Jujinii,  !«i  long  closi-d  to  Clirisliuii  clTorl, 
is  embracing  the  Gnspel  witU  u  rupidil^  thut  uliirms  thoughtful 
missionaries,  test  the  faith  so  n-uilily  Accepted  should  be  as 
easily  abaadoaed.  China,  despite  occasiooal  fierce  outbreaks 
of  fanaticism  hy  the  ruling  class,  becomes  increasingly  receptive 
of  Western  teaching;,  nnd  (he  reports  prove  nut  only  that  medical 
and  religious  missions  are  largely  welcome,  but  that  its 
converts  testify  by  their  liberality  that  their  prwfcssion  is 
aiooeie.  India  is  reproducing  with  startling  identity  the 
pluues  of  the  fall  of  Roman  heathenism  in  the  fust  three 
centuries.  The  weakenini^  of  traditional  faiths,  the  cry  that 
the  Gauges  has  lost  its  power  to  cleanse  from  sin,  the 
pathetic  wail  over  ibo  growing  influence  of  Christianity)  the 
attempts  at  compromise  euch  as  that  of  the  Brshmao  8nmnj,  the 
repeated  defection  of  Iliahmnn  nnd  Mohsimcdan  leaders,  the 
unircrsal  demand  for  education — these  arc  some  of  the  elements 
in  the  bewildering  and  intricate  problem  of  India's  future 
dftstiny.  Kiery  quarter  of  Africa  from  its  cuast-iine  to  its 
central  regions,  opened  up  and  purcelk-d  out  with  cunfnsing 
rapidity,  presents  fresh  fields  fur  missionary  effort  which  call  for 
immediate  occupation.  Old  prejudices  are  melting  away  before 
the  gradtud  diffusion  of  fuller  light.  The  Neslorian  and  Coptic 
Churches  under  diffcrrnt  conditions  arc  amenable  to  Anglican  in- 
fluences. The  stubborn  antipathy  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere,  engendered  by  long  years  of  oppression  and  contumely, 
is  yielding  before  justcr  ami  more  sympathetic  treatment. 
China,  Indii),  Sj'riit,  Kgypt,  l';ilestine,  Ceylon,  Mndagascjir  in 
the  East,  Melanesia  and  North  America  in  the  West,  nrc  throw- 
ing open  a  thousand  doors.  I'he  heathen  »ra<^les  are  dumb, 
their  temples  are  <Iecaying,  their  philosophies  are  undermined, 
their  creeds  are  honeycombed  with  distrust  under  the  advance 
of  VVcstern  civilisation,  and  the  one  supreme  question  is  whether 
their  place  is  to  be  filled  by  the  adoption  of  an  agnostic  morality 
or  by  the  acceptance  of  Christian  truth. 

For,  dcipite  the  poetic  fancy  which  invests  non-Chrlstion  reli- 
gious systems  witti  an  aureole  of  sanctity  and  beauty,  they  have 
b«en  weighed  and  found  wanting  in  power  to  meet  the  tleepest 
Wants  of  mankind.  Whatever  their  rightful  place  may  have 
been  under  Providence  in  tlie  education  of  humanity  ;  whatever 
the  virtues  they  are  calculated  to  promote  among  peoples  in  a 
certain  stage  of  mental  or  material  development;  however  bcaa- 
tiful  the  theory,  or  elevated  the  ethics,  which  some  of  them 
embody  or  enjoin, — wc  cannot  occcpt  them  as  a  substitute  for 
Cbxisiijuiily,  or  withhold  its  higher  light  from  those  who  sit 
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htatalb  their  shadow.  Nor  is  this  mervlj-  a  question  of  dog- 
mstic  theory,  it  is  one  of  world-wide  practice  involving  the 
happineu  or  misery  of  many  millions.  As  tlte  rctull  of  her 
trsvels  over  an  immenBc  tract  of  country — the  Polyriciinn 
Um,  Japan,  Southern  China,  tho  Malay  peninsula,  liidin, 
CbjIoq,  Cashmere,  Western  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  IVnia, 
Anbio,  arx]  Asia  Minor^ — Mrs.  liisbop  speaks  of  t)on-Christi:in 
Isnds  OS  a  great  and  howling  wildcrncM,  without  hope  because 
without  God  in  the  world.  It  is  a  mischievous  delusion  to  hold 
that  the  sobriety  of  Ulaui  or  the  ethics  of  the  Light  of  Asia  can 
Rstore,  as  Christianity  can,  the  wastes  of  sin,  sbauic,  an<l  sorrow. 

We  propose  to  en(|uire  what  pari  the  Church  of  ICtigUnd 
U  taking  in  a  movement  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  criterion 
of  spiritual  vitality,  an  arliatlas  cadenti*  aat  tUaUit  tccUiix.  As 
the  acknowledged  Church  of  an  empire  on  which  the  son  never 
lets,  does  she  bear  her  part  in  helping  the  nation  to  fulfil  the 
■acred  purpose  for  which  every  Christian  must  believe  such 
Itnujne  influence  has  been  entrusted  to  our  hands  ?  Does  she 
show  in  her  machinery  and  organixatiun  a  ready  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances  ax  they  arise,  or  is  she  cabined 
anil  confined  by  an  ofSeiai  formalism  which  seriously  hampers 
her  spontaneous  working?  AU  these  are  questions  of  deep 
importance,  and  to  answer  them  eSectuatly  we  must  ascertain 
what  is  the  character  of  her  organization  for  missionary  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  what  the  measure  of  success  which 
she  has  attained,  what  the  ptximise  of  its  permanence  under 
the  nanifold  conditions  in  which  her  ministers  arc  labouring, 
what  the  hindrances  that  opjiose  a  progress  which  we  arc 
wanied  by  the  teaching  of  analugy  and  experience  is  likelv  to 
be  slow.  The  conversion  to  Christ  of  the  Roman  Kmpirc 
occupied  three  centuries,  and  it  is  only  a  century  since 
«or  missionary  work  in  India  was  begun  ;  and  the  relative 
condition  of  this  and  the  other  fields  of  missionary  work,  with 
sll  their  diversities  of  language,  civilization,  and  hereditary 
cnrironmeni,  must  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  comparative  advance  of  modern  missions,  or 
Can  draw  a  reasonable  forecast  uf  their  ultimate  result. 

In  approaching  so  wide  a  subject,  our  first  difBcully  arises 
from  tbe  overwhelming  mats  of  materials  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Church  Missions  have  assumed  such  vast  dimmsions, 
that  we  find  otirseivcs  pressed  beyond  measure.  More  than 
twenty  Church  Societies  are  exclusively  engaged  in  Foreign 
Missions,  and  their  work  would  be  impracticable  without  tbe 
aid  of  inch  h«admai<is  as  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     Some  dcvole  Vbeiiiw:\N*»  Vi 
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one  tniall  arm;  of  olbers  it  trtAV  be  said  that  th«ir  field  is  tbe 
world.  The  lill«  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society,  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  of  tbe 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Mission  to  the  Nestorisins,  connote  and  dt^finv 
their  respective  spheres  of  Inbour.  Egypt  and  the  Cape,  North 
China  and  Homhny,  Marilxburg  and  Melanesia,  I'alestioi-' 
and  the  Piingas,  Zuluhind  and  Japan,  hare  all  their  special 
missions.  An  associated  brotherhood  forms  tbe  nucleus  of 
the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta;  the  Cowley  Fulhers  have 
a  stron{>  centre  at  Poona,  as  well  as  smaller  stations  in 
India,  Africa,  and  America  ;  a  smalt  body  of  fellow- workers 
carries  the  name  of  Cambridge  to  educational  and  mission 
work  «t  Delhi  ;  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  started  « 
Cucnmunily  Misiion  in  Chota  Nagpur.  Medical  Missions 
are  cuinparativtly  new,  but  arc  perhaps  destined  to  Iieeome 
the  most  piiwerful  form  of  assault  upon  the  entrenchments 
of  licatbeniBm :  and  whilst  Church  sisterhoods  are  occupying 
important  posts  as  teachers  or  nurses,  other  women,  no  less 
consecrated  although  not  bound  by  vows,  are  carryin);  li^ht  and 
love  into  the  darkness  of  the  Hindu  Zenana  and  the  Mohamedan 
harem.  Two  xpceial  Societies — one  in  connexion  with  the 
Cfauri'b,  the  other  undenominational — -sustain  and  regulate  this 
Zenana  work.  Dehind  and  lieyond  all  these,  the  two  great 
Church  organ ixat ions- — the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  thoH 
Gospel  in  I'on-ign  Purls  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society — ™ 
ioclude  tbe  whole  world  within  the  sphere  of  iheir  operations 
and  typify  the  Church  which  they  adorn  :  the  elder  in  its  careful 
erelcsiastlcnl  order,  its  special  aim  at  permanent  and  concen- 
itated  work,  its  splendid  reproduction  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
breadth  of  spiritual  type;  the  younger  in  its  greater  elasticity, 
its  magnificent  hopefulness,  its  spiritual  audacity. 

Nor  are  the  labours  of  all  these  societies  conlineJ  to  the  mere^ 
work  of  preaching  the  Ciospel.  Education  monopolizes  so  large 
R  share  of  their  thought  and  expenditure  as  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  their  adherents.  Colleges  and  sehuois  of 
every  grade  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes,  and  jostle  not  un-^ 
successfully  wilb  purely  secular  seminaries  in  the  compelilion  V 
for  public  grants  and  honours.  Last  not  least,  the  department 
of  tnissian  literature  requires  Bibles  and  other  books  in  3()0 
languages.  The  variety  of  agency  by  which  Church  estensioa 
IS  furthered  at  home  alfurds  a  pattern  for  godly  emulation  which 
has  been  encrlled  by  iis  imitators  in  the  mission  cause,  ^'oung 
children  whose  imagination  is  easily  and  deeply  touched  arc 
earoUed  not  o/W/ as  contributors  but  as  workers.     Nimble  fingers 
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*«ev  counttMS  garments,  wbich  hetp  to  clothe  b»ir-naked  sartif^t, 
m  «b«D  sold  to  swell  ilie  income  of  the  roUtion.  Schools  dhiIp 
(a  maintain  tcholars  in  KafTraria  and  India,  and  inCnnt  lips 
iiip  in  ihcir  evening  prayer  the  name  of  some  African  or  Asiatic 
aOn  who  is  being  partly  educated  through  tlicir  cliildisti 
offerings.  The  subiltvision  of  labour  and  the  consequent 
«R[i!(iyinent  of  erery  available  helper  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
dactiun  and  dispersion  and  set  nble  hands  free  for  higher 
»oik.  One  Society — the  Missionary  leaves  Association — 
Ui  been  formed  to  supptv  the  miaiiionarios  and  stations  of  tbo 
C.M.S.  with  iielp  of  such  requisites  as  it  is  not  withiti  the 
ptwince  of  the  C.M.S.  to  supply — maintenance  of  seholarx, 
churches,  schools,  accessories  of  public  worship,  and  contribu- 
lioDn  to  diocesan  funds.  It  also  receives,  packs,  and  forwards 
goods  to  mission  st.itions;  anil  for  such  purposes  iu  seventeen 
mrs  over  7'i,000/.  have  pnssed  through  its  hands. 

Tbe  Missionary  Colleges  and  Studentship   AMociations    of 

llic  Church  form  a  branch  of  the  work  which  is  daily  prowing 

in  importance,  as  the  call   for  qualifiDd  men    is  pressed   with 

increasing  urgency.     The  very  choicest  of  all  ranks  arc  not 

indeed  loo  good  to  hold  the  outposts  of  the  Church  militant, 

ud  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  older  Universities  send  some 

af  their  picked  men  to  fill  them  ;  but  the  work  is  omnivomus, 

ud  the  demand   incrcau-s  with   the  supply.     St.  Augustine's 

College,  Canterbury,  the  ('hurch  Missionary  College,  Klington, 

St  Paul's  at  Hurgh,  St,  I'eter  and  St.  Paul  at  Dorcheator-on- 

Tharoes,  and  Si.  Uonifacc  College,  Warminster,  arc  all  devoted 

lo  the  education   of  students  who  have  offered  ihemselres  to 

nittion  work,  and  can  accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty 

inmAtcs.       Aboat  forty  diocesan  and  archidiaconal  atsocialiont 

htip  to  fcctl  the  missionary  colleges,  and  have  alre.vly  sent  ibem 

OTer  a  thousand   candidates.     With  the   immense  advance  of 

cdocation  in  Kugland,  the  number  of  available  candiilales  ought 

to  grow  proportionately,  as  the  Church  tjdces  greater  pains  to 

impfeii  on  young  men  the  wonderful  openings  which  are  daily 

offering  for  eTangelistic  effort,  and  which  are  capable  of  almost 

indefintte  extension.       The  mare  important  Sisterhoods  have 

siso  entered  upon  foreign  mission  work  ;    and  branches   from 

i^Jut  Grinslead,  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  the    Bristol  Si»lers  of 

Diarity,     the    Sisters    of    St.    John     the    Unpttst    (;iew<n',    of 

St   Mary's   Wantage,   and   of    the   Church    at    Kilburn    an 

carrying  on  schools    of  various  grades,  and    are    nursing  the 

sick   in    distant   lands.      In  the   ntmarkable    development   of 

these  communities  of  associated    women  it  may    not    be    idle 

ocdulitj  to  see  the  promise  and  potency  of   wmV.  ^Wv  \<Na 
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gcDcraUoiia  ago  would  have  been  tbe  wildest  of  dreams.  It  is 
thv  blesaiDg  nod  tbo  fttreng;tti  of  roissioD  voik  that  the  aspira- 
tjwns  of  to-<Iajr  an  the  accompli sbed  factt  of  to-morrow,  thai 
its  <liflic'ul(ios  ttrc  largely  diminished  whcD  the}'  arc  faced  boldly 
and  limily  grappled  with,  and  ihat  there  la  nbundnnt  reuoo  to 
believe  in  the  necuracj  of  tbv  Primate's  Atscnion  th.tt  tli<-  most 
hopeful  field  for  working  is  nut  the  purely  sitv.-igb  rnccs,  but  the 
reuective  mind  stored  with  knowledge.  Through  M  these 
varied  8|;eDcies  the  Church  is  sustaining  a  body  of  some  1400 
ordained  clergy,  English  und  native,  nod  over  tiOOO  lay  helpers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  widely  scattered  regions  of  her  Foreign 
Alissions,  The  number  l»  ludicrously  in&ufiicient  when  wc 
romcinbrr  the  esient  of  even  the  British  Empire;  but  it  is  not 
denpicnhle,  lonsidering  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  has. 
sprung,  and  the  quality  of  the  agency  thus  secured. 

Machinery  so  gigantic  of  course  demand*  a  correspondi 
outlay,  aitd  British  contributious  to  Foreign  Missions 
yearly  the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half,  of  which  about  two-fiflht 
are  subscribed  by  Churchmen.  To  maintatu  and  increase  this 
intssionary  income,  and  to  keep  alive  the  intctetit  upon  which  it 
de|>(mds,  every  means  in  exhausted  which  the  most  earnest  and 
able  tixccutivc  can  devise.  Each  organization  has  its  own 
periodical  literature,  its  magazines,  occasional  pajters,  and 
reports,  which  keep  subscribers  in  touch  with  the  latest  phase  of 
missionary  efTort,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  them  enables  us 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  their  general  ability  and  power.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  with  its  iiinoine  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  holds  the  first  place  in  this  as  in  most  other  branches 
of  mission  activity;  and  its  chief  montlily  serial,  tbe  'Church 
Missionary  hiteliigencer,'  for  unflagging  interest,  for  intellectual 
ability,  for  exhaustive  information,  for  width  of  grasp  and  weight 
of  brain,  although  issued  at  one-htth  of  their  price,  may  challenge 
comparison  with  the  foremost  of  our  first-class  magazines.  The 
'  Mission  Field,'  the  organ  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
tbe  Gospel,  is  second  only  to  the  'Church  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer' in  its  narrower  field  of  observation,  not  second  in  the 
missionary  interest  of  its  contents.  These  magazines  do  not 
represent  a  lithe  of  the  periodical  publications  relating  to 
Church  Missions.  Every  class,  every  age,  every  branch  of  the 
woik  has  its  special  serial,  Mid  their  united  circulation  must  be 
immeme.  No  less  than  twelve  different  peiiodicaU  are  pub- 
lished by  the  C.M.S. ;  and  its  latest  venture,  entitled  '  Awake' 
and  designed  for  working  people,  has  deservedly  reached  in 
its  second  year  an  issue  of  forty  thousand  copies  monthly. 

J'he  j>owcr  of  the  missionary  press  is  ably  seconded  by  that 
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of  dw  pUtforin.  Loctarea,  icrmons,  and  roagic-laoieni  demon- 
untiaas  inform  the  public  mind  and  place  tbc  scenes  of 
artian  riiibl}-  before  it.  Crowds  ibroag  Lscter  Hull  nnt  only 
■I  ibe  Waj  meeting*,  bat  on  every  (trcasioii  when  tbe 
chiiBpiuns  of  tbe  Cniss  nre  dixiniMed  ti>  tlicir  dt-sltnntiuiis  or 
nmn  lo  lell  wbat  G<m1  bas  wrought  hy  limit  mi-aiiit,  as  for 
ioHailce  al  the  S.P.G.  meeiinj;  \a  Nuveuber  WiZ,  As  wo 
^uoe  throD);b  the  record  of  a  vear's  engagements  of  the 
CJJ.S.,  bsidly  a  month  bat  has  iu  huge  gaiherint;s-  In  one,^ 
nmitttftncous  meetings  for  prayer  arc  held  throughout  sever*! 
conniics;  in  another,  8ion  College  or  St.  Diinstan's  Church  u 
£]lnl  with  llie  younger  elergv  or  with  young  Inymcn  t4>  hear 
iWring  words  from  Hishop  Temple  or  some  otlier  leader  iu 
idigioas  work.  In  September  Exeter  Hail  could  not  contain 
■be  multitude  that  canie  to  bid  fiureweU  to  one  hundred  and 
tstot/  missionaries  at  once,  whose  number  recalls  th«  niime- 
nll  aod  wh<Me  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  infant  Church  i 
«a  the  morrow  of  the  Ascention.  TLoniands  of  'gleaners*! 
ttcrt  in  Norcmber  to  compare  notes  and  contrive  improved 
mi«tes  of  action,  ami  litleii  to  words  which  make  tlielr  hearts 
Inra  within  them  when  such  speakers  as  >Ir«.  Bishop,  tlie 
hfflous  traveller,  belter  known  as  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  or 
Cujoifiel  Monro,  late  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  hold  the 
radience,  and  all  applause  is  huihed  under  a  deep  sense  of  tbo 
iDlemn  work  in  hand.  Above  all,  at  the  great  .May  anniversary, 
luor  of  the  largest  halls  in  London  are  taken  up  and  liUed  ■ 
liaultaDeously.  The  'braying,'  as  Macaulay  so  scornfully^ 
tamed  it,  has  swelled  into  the  trumpet-call,  that  summons  the 
Ulbful  to  their  part  in  a  world-wide  struggle,  whose  victory, 
^i^h  delayed,  is  eventually  certain. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  missionary  spirit  within  the 
Qiarch  is  marked  by  incidents  which  testify  to  its  depth  and 
|wver.  Every  year  an  increasing  number  of  educated  men  and 
niBen  offer  themselves  to  the  work  at  their  own  ebar;^s  \  and 
ioiiie  organizations,  t.i}.  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  only  accept  candidates  who  are  content  to  lire  at  a 
common  table  and  to  far^o  all  rcmuiteration  beyond  a  trifling 
lUD  for  clothes.  Every  year  sees  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
(toding  out  small  bodies  of  workers  to  lalKiur  together  instead 
of  in  the  pitiable  isolation  of  former  days,  and  such  littlff 
cummuuities  arc  sustained  by  mutual  svinjiatliy  under  triaU 
Ibat  might  otherwise  be  iiitolcrahle.  Increased  facility  of 
ouamitnication  with  the  mother  country  softens  the  sense  of 
exile.  The  hearty  and  generous  support  of  English  officials 
of  the  highest  rank  helps  to  cbccr  the  woikcn,     (^cu  o^  toKtV. 
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for  scholarship  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  drrote  ihcir  lalRnte 
lo  the  Inbour  or  ihc  literature  of  the  mission-field  anil  aihi  to  ill 
prr*tige.  The  sons  of  English  bishops  no  lunger  inonopulLEe 
the  richest  livings  at  home,  but  give  tbem»elvet  to  tbi>  most 
tr^'ing  form  of  Church  work  abrond  ;  and  the  Sees  of  Licbfivld 
and  Exeter  and  Hereford,  and  even  the  princely  throm?  of 
Durham,  ure  adding  to  their  dignity  hy  bending  lorth  from 
episcopal  palace  and  caalle,  tbose  who  might  jusily  expect  high 
honour  and  advancement  here  in  England.  An  Arcltbishop'i 
daughter  mnintsined  for  years  single-handed  the  work  of 
«duc;ating  Arab  boys  in  Egyjil,  and  daughters  of  lay  peers 
superintend  and  che«r  by  their  presence  the  Zenatia  workers  in 
India.  Cambridge  despatched  (lie  most  learned  of  its  Arabic 
professors  to  try  and  win  the  Alohamedans  at  Aden,  and  the 
foremost  of  her  rrickelora  to  no  less  arduous  work  in  China. 
One  special  clement,  as  wc  study  tbc  dilTcrcnt  reports,  however 
rnried  be  the  theological  contplcsion  and  bias  of  the  writers,  is 
conspicuous  throughout  them  nil — from  the  members  of  the 
Oxford  Mission  at  Calruila,  tvliu  join  (heir  Hindu  under- 
graduates at  cricket  and  football,  to  the  Sisters  of  Uetbaaj 
at  Urmi,  providing  dolls  for  their  girls,  or  the  universal  offerinf; 
of  tea  for  their  guests — through  every  variety  of  clime  and 
(condition  a  spirit  of  happy  and  nntural  cheerfulness  pervades 
their  letters.  A  recent  suggestion  that  young  clergymen  should 
go  to  Knglish-spenking  districts  abroad  for  a  limited  period 
without  forfeiting  the  standing  gained  through  work  at  home, 
bids  fair  to  enrich  home  work  with  added  experience,  and  to 
promote  a  closer  union  lietween  the  mother  Church  and  her 
distant  children.  If  we  do  not  dwell  here  upon  the  greater 
urgency  and  jiower  with  which  the  spiritual  duty  of  missions 
is  now  pressed,  it  is  only  because  the  theme  is  too  disllactly 
MCTcd,  Dot  because  we  undervalue  or  ignore  it. 

Tbc    special    department    of    work    embraced     by    Zenana 

Missions    is    of   comporalivcly    recent    growth,    and    its    rapid 

expansion    is    full    o)    tbc    brightest    promise.       In    the    strict 

neclusion  lo  which  higher^easlc  Hindu  and  Mohauieilan  women 

'•ra  condemned,  they  arc  utterly  inaccessible  lo  ordinary  evan* 

geli*tic  eOoTt ;  and  even  in  case  of  sickness,  the  aid  of  male 

Lphysicians  is  commonly  denied  ihem.     Men  very  largely  are 

Mrfaat  tbeir  women  make  them,  and  the  women  of  the  Zenana 

and  the  harem,  shut  out  from  all  advantages  of  education  and 

social  intercourse,  find  natural   vent  for  stunted  intellects  and 

distorted   passions  in   intrigue  or   in  (-rime.     That  this  is  no 

exaggerated  picture  is  prov^-d  by  tlie  words  of  Mrs.    Illsbop, 

iban  whom  no  one  living  can  speak  with  more  authority  : — 
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'  I  have  lived  id  zeuiuias  and  liareme,  and  I  Lavs  seen  tli«  daily  li/a 
n  leeladed  vomeu.  and  1  can  speak  from  bitter  eiperiesee  of 
tbeir  ItTfls  any— ibe  intelloci  dirarfed,  so  that  the  womao  of 
'iweafy  or  tbirtj  ycara  of  ago  is  more  like  a  child  of  eight  iotel- 
loctoaUf,  vhileall  the  wont  paseioosof  hntnnn  tinlaro  are  alimalat^d 
and  daWoped  in  a  fearful  dcgrco  :  jealousy,  onv;.  mvirderoiu  hate, 
iDtrigoe^  raBning  to  such  an  extent  thnt  in  sotno  countrica  I  haTo 
hazd^  «Ter  been  in  a  woman'H  )ioaBi>,  nr  near  a,  vroman's  tent,  without 
bmng  asked  for  drags  with  wliich  to  dii^li^ari)  the  fitTonrito  wifo,  to 
tak«  airay  bor  life,  or  to  tnkc  away  tlii;  lifu  of  the  favonrito  wifo'a 
infait  son.  This  rtrqneot  has  been  madu  of  nie  nearly  300  timss. 
ThisMoalfaiiinilicatian  of  the  lUily  life  of  whoso  misorirs  wcthinh 
■o  littls,at)il  which  is  a  natural  product  of  thn  sjitauM  tliat  ivo  ought 
to  barn  sabrcrted  long  ago.'    ('  C.  H.  InttflUgunoer,'  1693,  p.  930.) 

Already  the  Clmrch  of  England  Zenana  Miuionary  Sucictr, 
farmed  twelve  years  ago,  Itai  210  missioDariM  in  home  and 
local  connexion,  betides  h\M  native  ngentt.  A  botnc  income 
last  vtar  of  £3^,391),  cicluBiYo  of  £^,450  raited  on  the  inifsion- 
field,  sustained  the  work  at  50  slalioni.  The  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  tlie  same  work  in  Africa  anil 
Japan  as  well  at  India. 

Tbe  Uteratore  of  mitsiont  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  a 
btbliogTspbT  of  works  connected  directly  or  indirectly  wilb 
tlinn,  added  to  the  Keport  of  tlie  London  Conference  in  1488, 
includes  many  hundred  volumes.  Mvery  thoughtful  book  on 
India  or  our  other  great  dejtendencies  cast*  some:  light  upon  to 
Tast  a  inbject;  and  the  writin$;s  of  siaiesmen,  e.i/.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyalfs'AsiaticSladiet,' arc  invaluable  as  preteDtiDg  facts  in  tbe 
dry  ligbt  of  political  and  judicial  experience  and  correcting  tbe 
estimates  of  too  rnibuiiastic  advocates.  Tbe  religions  of  llie 
world  supply  an  enormous  6eld  for  study,  which,  stlhougb  still 
lar  from  rxhausied,  is  more  fully  nccupiol  ejich  yca.r:  atone 
time  with  elnliurate  mooograplts,  like  IS'ii  Munier  Willianu' 
ample  accounts  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  ;  at  another  in  the 
Icirm  of  lectones  from  sncb  masters  of  their  craft  as  Max  Mailer 
and  Rhf  s  Davids  ;  at  another  in  tbe  briefer  bat  admirably  lucid 
•cries  upon  N'on-Cbristian  Systems  which  tome  of  tbe  experts 
we  have  nsmeil  do  not  disdain  to  write  for  tbe  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  No  effort  is  now  spared  to 
naiter  the  philosophy  and  to  pcnetnte  the  secret  power  which 
these  systems  have  wielded  over  the  hearts  of  millions.  The 
opcricnce  of  a  century,  often  purchased  at  terrible  cost  of 
buaan  life  and  energy,  is  gradually  forming  a  theory  of 
nissions,  which  takes  definite  shape  in  tnch  condensed  reports 
OS  the  'Clauifitd  Digest  of  tbe  S.P.G.  Records,'  and  in  such 
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discussions  «.%  tlnise  of  the  Cenl«nary  Conference  of  1888,  wliftP 
a  ihous.tnil  lieifgates  exainiiied  tlie  mosl  iinjwrlaHl  problem*  of 
mUsionary  work.  In  ibe  field  of  biography  every  vear,  too,  pro- 
duces its  barvesl  of  lives  new  and  old,  from  Henry  Martvn — 
whose  recent  Memoir  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  the  hi(torio);Taph«r 
of  missions,  contains  much  new  matter  beiides  his  wcll-knotm 
journals — to  those  who  have  but  just  passed  to  their  rest,  such 
Lu  Gilmour  of  Mongolia  itnd  Mnctcny  of  Ugandn.  It  would  htt 
fva  «!asy  tJtxk,  from  the  books  now  before  us,  to  suit  every 
diversity  of  tnsle  and  of  age.  No  brighter  books  for  boys,  more 
filled  with  stirring  incident  or  more  admirably  adnpled  to 
kindle  youthful  ardour,  can  bo  found  than  the  stories  of  Mackay 
and  Paton  and  the  martyrs  of  Blantyre  and  Uganda  ;  and  such 
works  arc  sold  by  thousands.  We  cannot  enlarge  upon  tbo 
merits  of  the  other  works  of  this  einss,  although  many  of  them 
deserve  more  thnn  a  passing  word  of  praise.  Mr.  Gilmour's 
'  Among  the  Mongols '  is  written  with  a  simplicity  and 
startling  vividness  that  rival  the  ptcturestjue  realism  of  Defoe. 
•Premi,"  and  'Once  Hindu :  now  Christian,' eucb  tells  in  simple 
graphic  language  the  story  of  a  conversion,  and  illustrates  hotr 
much  of  sorrow  it  probably  involves.  The  latter  is  exceptioB- 
ally  interesting,  as  iisauthor,  Mr,  Padmanji,  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  the  cause  of  vernacular  Christian  literature,  and  an 
Lappcndtx  gives  a  list  of  seventy-throe  works  and  pamphlets  of 
Fliis,  written  (wc  are  assured  by  Dr.  Mitchell)  in  masterly 
Marnthi  style,  and  varying  in  subject  from  commentaries  on 
Holy  Kcripture  and  elaborate  comparisons  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism  to  school  reading  books  and  dictionaries,  including 
one  on  the  model  of  Rogel's  '  Thesaurus.'  Of  wider  range  are 
'  Under  His  Banner,'  by  the  honoured  Secretary  of  the  S.P.G., 
a  brief  but  spirited  history  of  Church  missions  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe ;  and  the  three  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated 
volumes  of 'The  Conquests  of  the  Cross,"  which  tell  the  story  of 
ail  Protestant  missions  throughout  the  world,  from  the  labours 
of  the  Moravians  among  the  ice-bound  Eskimos  to  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  a  complete 
cyclopwdia  of  missions,  and  admirably  done. 

'One  other  book— the  'Classified  Digest  of  the  S.P.G. 
Records'  for  nearly  two  hundred  years — not  only  deserves  uioro 
than  a  mere  passing  notice,  but  also  affords  some  quaint  glimpses 
into  the  early  history  of  Church  Missions.  Soon  after  its  in- 
auguration the  King  of  Prussia  established  a  Society  of  Philo- 
sophical Knowledge  at  Berlin,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  certain 
pious  gentlemen  assented  (o  it*  being  also  a '('ollege  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  worship,  and  virtue,     'i'hat 
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oecastOQ  of  th^ir  phtlnsopliiral  obtrrrations  which  thpy 
AaiX  make  in  tlie  norlhi^rn  p«rt  uf  Asia,  ther  thnll  likewise 
diligent! r  endeavour  iliAt,  among  tlie  tnrbarou*  people  of 
tboie  tracts  of  land  as  fu  as  Cbioa,  the  light  uf  the  Christian 
Ulb  and  the  parer  Gospel  maj  be  kindled,  and  even  that 
China  itaelf  may  be  assisted  by  those  Protestants  who  travel 
thitber*  (p.  -168).  It  would  be  intemting  to  know  how  his 
Celcstia]  Niajestr — the  oldest  soren^ign  in  the  world — woald 
liaTe  relished  the  patronage  thus  designed  hj  the  youngest 
member  of  the  n>yal  brotherhood.  At  the  outset  of  the  work 
few  Ktre  Gennan  and  Danish  missionaries  were  available^  and 
£Scnlties  arose  from  the  incongraous  relations  of  An^ican 
Inshops  to  clei^T  in  Lotheran  orders.  Over  seventy  years 
DHMd  after  (he  English  gained  a  footing  in  India  *  before  ihey 
wgan  to  boild  a  church,  and  the  first  Governor  of  Bengal 
&gmerstcd  into  an  arnwed  pagan '  (p.  471).  Every  step 
towaids  the  intmclurtinn  of  Christianity  into  India  «-as 
hamperci!  br  the  timidity,  if  not  the  open  hostility,  of  the  Fast 
India  Company ;  and  when  the  introduction  uf  an  English 
bishop  was  decided  on,  it  was  ibought  advisable  to  perform  the 
riiiis/i  iiliiiii  Service  in  private  and  to  suppress  the  sermon 
ptead>ed  on  the  occasion,  la  the  light  of  af^er-events  it  is 
hud  to  restrain  from  exclaiming,  *  O  fools  and  blind  \ '  In  the 
SUM  critical  moment  of  the  British  rule  ihe  native  Christians 
were  dnring  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  the  one  moat  tmstwortfa^ 
demeot  of  the  native  population.  Though  we  cannot  parsue  a 
line  of  extract  that  might  carry  us  beyond  dne  limits,  we  must 
aot  omit  the  fact  that  hot  for  the  clergy  sent  by  the  S.P.G. 
ID  the  Cape  the  English  colonists  would  hare  sunk  to  a  con- 
(filioo  little  better  than  ibat  of  the  heathen  whom  ther  bad 
■arried.  Two  anecdotes — not  taken  from  the  S.P.G,  Digest 
—are  irresistible.  The  King  of  Burmah,  we  learn  from  the 
'Conqnesta  of  the  Cross,'  most  liberally  oflercd  lo  build  a 
dmcfa  at  Mandalay  and  to  place  his  children  noAer  Christian 
inMracdon;  his  only  request  in  return  was  that  Dr.  Marks 
Aoold  translate  the  '  EncyrlngiTtlui  Hritannica '  into  Burmese ! 
The  ntber  story  comes  to  os  from  a  private  sonrcc.  A  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  (Jambridge,  admiring  Livingstone**  pluck, 
stBt  him  three  duceti  of  the  lamons  College  andit  ale.  On  ■ 
ndMeqsent  visit  to  Cambridge,  Livingstone  was  asked  if  it 
«en*  nf  any  tisB ;  b«  replied,  *  It  was  invaloable.  Any  chief  who 
hid  oace  tasted  il  wosld  grant  anything  1  wanted  for  a  single 
Ihimhleful.' 

The    pages   of    missionary     history    literally   qiajkle    with 
raHMiCT.    with  which   we  make   bold   lo  say  no  other  field  nf 
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tiuinnn  ('fTDrt  can  compitre.  In  ctmlining  ourselves  to  (be 
Church  of  Knglunil's  ibare  in  lliit  glorious  roll  of  heroes,  we 
do  not  wish  for  one  momenl  to  ignore  what  has  been  done  bf 
other  Protestant  connnunttieg.  These  have  often  occupied  thp 
ground  before  the  Church  entered  upon  il,  and  tbey  stilL  hold 
it  in  some  quarters  in  much  Urffcr  numbers.  Hut  to  sprnk  of 
Churchmen  only,  each  continent  is  ballowrd  by  the  devotion  of 
some  martyred  saint.  Henry  Martyn's  long-drawn  marlynlnin 
ronseeratca  Asia  ;  Bishop  Hanninglon's,  Dark<-st  Africa;  »ish»p 
Patteson's,  the  Melunesian  seas.  Each  of  these  were  pioneer* 
into  whose  labours  the  Church  is  even  now  eotering.  Each 
btacrificed  in  England  a  position  which  combined  alaiosC  all  that 
'makes  life  worth  living,  and  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
tbeouelves  for  the  sake  of  the  Cross.  Each  cmborlied  the  very 
I  bighrst  type  of  berniam,  the  voluntary  and  sustained  struggle  of 
Ibbo  against  circumstance  in  the  spirit  of  alisolule  self-sacrifice. 
Martyn,  senior  wranj^ler,  scholar,  and  saint,  in  utter  loneliness  of 
spirit,  living  with  a  Persian  moulvie  whom  be  half  distrusts,  and 
painfully  eager,  with  health  rapidly  failing,  to  complete  a  worthy 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  shall  never  live  to 
•ee  in  print;  his  motto  'Let  me  bum  out  for  God,'  and  tb« 
flickering  lamp  of  life  just  expiring  as  his  work  is  done. 
Hannington,  the  bright  athletic  country  clergyman  witb 
k.mnplc  means  and  sweet  domestic  joys,  burning  to  return  to  the 
Ptavage  land  where  fever  and  dysenlcry  had  already  more  (ban 
once  left  him  half-dead  by  the  roadside;  and  yet  amidst  the 
foul  horrors  of  his  prison-hut — the  wounds,  the  fever,  the  stencb, 
the  fillb,  the  brutal  clamour  of  bis  jailers — more  than  con- 
queror;  his  last  meditation  the  words,'!  will  magnify  Thee, 
O  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  set  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to 
triumph  over  me.'  Palteson,  ^ellow  of  Menon,  only  son  of  a 
distinguished  judge — who  in  bis  own  touching  words  'felt  be 
hoi)  in  some  sort  made  a  present  of  him  to  the  work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ' — murdered  by  the  very  men  for  whom  his 
life  bad  been  given,  and  by  anticipation  forbidding  that  hts 
death  should  be  avenged.  It  was  of  a  small  Scotch  slocking 
manufacturer's  son — sent  forth  by  the  Free  Kirk — that  Bishop 
Selwyn  wrote*. 

'  Talk  of  bravery  t    Talk  of  heroism !    The  man  who  leads  a  for- 

lom  hope  is  a  coward  in  comparison  with  him,  vrho  on  Tanna,  thns 

alune,  without  a  sustaining  look  or  cheering  word  from  one  of  Itis 

own  race,  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  hold  oa  in  the  faco  of  each 

t  dangers.'  * 
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Cu)  ihe  worltl'j  chronicle*  pnxluce  brighter  examples  ihaa 
ihew,  which  are  oa\j  ijpc*  of  dihdj  more — some  illuitrioua, 
toDifl  onkDowa  to  fnntc?  And  yvt  the  Dexl  elobe-trotter  wbo 
touches  the  Loj-klty  Islands  will  probabljr  inclade  the  miuionnry 
■nd  the  tpirit-coopcr  in  one  swt^rpin^  condemnation,  and  point 
■  d>c«p  %aixT  nt  tLe  white  mnn's  whiakcv  nnd  Bible*. 

Xretllirts  to  Kiy  that  tlie  tnlr  of  mintinnnry  hrroiXRI  It  nnt 
ucluiivcly  nia<le  up  of  tbo«.-  nho  bavi!  ilint  hj  violrnnr:  its 
di  ton  ides  record  uiaiiv  instances  of  lifelong  perso  vera  new, 
lume  crowned  wiib  niarvellou*  success,  others  blighted  with 
apparent  fail  a  re,  borne  without  repining.  The  names  of 
bisliopa  French  of  Lahore  and  Caldwell  of  Tinnevelly,  and 
Peild  of  Newfoundland  and  liorden  of  Mooionee,  and  Auitcn 
U  Goiana,  each  and  all  signify  a  lifetime  spent  in  mitsion 
work,  which  was  only  Uid  ilown  at  the  call  to  go  up  higher, 
and  tnany  of  their  lives  were  as  picturesque  as  they  were 
ttintly.  Think  of  French,  the  seven- ton gue<]  man  of  l^hnrK, 
llie  founder  nf  half-a-dozen  Indian  colleges,  working  sixteen 
bunrs  a  day,  knowing  Arabic,  Urdu,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Hindu, 
Kfuting  to  use  a  carriage  because  a  nnissionary  should  go  on 
loot  (India,  writes  one,  is  full  of  tales  of  his  unworldlineis), 
ud  then  after  forty  years'  labour  resigning  ihe  episcopate  and 
tuning  in  bis  sixty^serentb  year  as  a  simple  missionary  to 
the  Mobamedant,  *  in  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  dangcroDs 
post  that  could  be  found  on  earth.'  *  Think  of  Caldwell's  fifty- 
three  years  of  unremitting  toil,  during  which  hts  flock  increased 
from  W)00  to  nearly  KXl.t'^*'^-  At  onn-  prii^t  am!  leader,  teacher 
organiicer,  he  found  tlte  native  convert*  xncereil  ■!  as  'rice 

ristians':  he  so  raised  thera  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Educuion  in  Madras  declared  shortly  before  his  death  that 
Uiey  would  before  long  engross  the  chief  professional  positions 
in  Southern  India.  The  chiet'est  Enropean  scholar  in  modem 
Isdian  vemaculars,  the  same  hand  which  penned  tbe  monumental 
'Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Oravidian  Lcopuges,'  worked 
from  time  to  time  for  (hirty-threc  years  on  a  stately  cfaurcfa 
at  Edoycngoody.  for  which  be  monlded  everything  of  full  size 
ia  cUy,  to  be  copied  by  tbe  native  stonemasons.  There  are 
giants  in  the  eartti  now  as  before  the  Flood,  although  the  world 
KBows  little  of  them. 

Sach  examples  are  nut  confined  to  the  bench  of  bishops. 
Tom  over  the  pages  of  missionary  records  and  you  light  on 
them    continually.       Mr.    Jooes     of     Tollygunge     works    (br 


*  As  «•  go  t0  pnsa  UM  nswi  rsaebts  os  ilial  Blshep  dtosit  of  Waiapa, 
Ftncli-i  oU  ffpOalcaB,  has  rM«Md  Uii  I»a«  lo  dsfvto  MoMlf  to  Uw  CU.%. 
Kiaats  fa  Poaiai, 
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twrnly  yvMt,  nnd  liw  flock  of  (>(>  haptiiteii  converts  gr"W»  W 
lO.'U  aud  l>ny  cfiWiihumens.  Mr.  Baiaoh  finds  Cliota  Nagpur 
withoui  a  single  Kol  Cliristian,  and  leaves  it  witb  more  ihan 
A'i,OW.  Nor  do  such  resulls  follow  only  upon  the  ciTorls  in 
exceptional  spheres  of  labour.  Of  course  there  ore  disappoint 
incnts  and  defections  at  times.  Of  course  Christinnily  wiroc- 
litnes  fails  amongst  peoples  pTedispi)se<l  ngnlnst  it  thmugli 
ceniiirirs  of  unr<'straincd  rvil,  ns  it  does  nearer  home  nftrr  long 
hereditary  Christian  training.  Give  one  ninn  the  superinten- 
dence of  50  or  100  villiiiies  some  twenty  miles  or  more  apart ; 
subject  bis  half-educated  dock  to  a  thousand  ndvcrsoinBueDces; 
let  the  heathen  landlord  promise  a  remission  of  rent,  or  the 
leader  of  a  rival  sect  sustained  by  the  purse  of  some  Roman 
propaganda  offer  tempting  bribes  in  times  of  famine  as  the 
reward  of  perversion  ;  let  the  Church  at  home,  as  alas  it  doe« 
too  often,  turn  a  deal  rnr  to  bis  enrneat  cry  for  help ;  and  then, 
if  the  work  of  years  lirenks  down  under  the  strain  of  such 
accumulated  pressure,  pronounce  complacently  ibnt  the  mission 
is  a  failure.  One  is  far  more  disposed  to  marvel  at  the  growth 
of  Cbrislianity  in  some  regions  where  it  is  easier  for  Europeans 
to  sink  into  savagery  than  for  the  natives  to  rise  from  it,  than  at 
the  report  of  occasional  stagnation  or  decline.  So  far  aswccan 
judfre,  the  leoclers  of  Church  missions  do  not  disguise  their 
ditliculties.  Why  should  they?  Man  can  only  work  and  wait, 
and  the  deeper  results  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  ;  but 
there  bfts  been  so  much  aucoess,  and  there  are  such  abundant 
upi^nings,  as  to  justify  a  very  sanguine  forecast  for  the  future  if 
the  Church  will  hut  seize  on  its  magnificent  opportunities. 

•From  all  the  misBJons,' sayB  the  O.M.8.  Heport  for  1893,  'appeals 
for  more  laboiirerH  are  bc-ing  cnuutatitty  receivRil.  In  view  of  the 
Kcveral  popidons  and  npparoutly  healthy  districts  passed  through  OH 
his  jonmry  to  thn  Lake  through  the  Britieh  upbore  of  influouoo, 
Bi«hup  Tueker  praye  that  God  may  rouse  Ki^  people  to  a  deupur 
Keneo  of  their  rusponeihilitii-a.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  desiguate  of  tbo 
Niger  writes  that  the  whole  west  const  fruiu  Lagos  to  Akassa  is  now, 
08  uovtir  before,  opening  wide  doors  to  the  GoepeL  .  ,  .  From  India, 
Mr,  Eugene  i>tock,  alter  visiting  mauy  of  the  missions,  writes; 
Everywhere  we  find  one  sore  need~-men  1 '     (Pago  7.) 

Let  US  take  a  survey — it  can  only  be  a  rapid  and  imperft 
one — of  the  Church  in  distant  lands.  First  in  order  comes 
her  work  in  the  Colonies,  which  is  really  but  an  extension  of 
Home  .Missions  heiond  the  seas.  Jlad  any  reasonable  spirit  of 
churcbmanship  guided  our  early  colonization,  bail  the  sacred 
fire  from  the  altars  of  the  fatherland  borne  by  the  fullj- 
cQuipped   threefold    order    of    her    miniatrj   acoompaniod   or 

speedily 
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spepdilj  follow«d  tbe  first  «-ltlen,  how  difTervnt  wouM  th« 
Cbirch'a  povitioa  bsv«  burn  now?  Tlie  liislory  of  kgialative 
dttliDg  witb  the  Colonial  Church  and  eiiitmnaie  for  nearly  a 
vtmaty  i»  s  record  of  brutal  neglect,  of  altnoH  incredible 
■Imrdity,  of  eccletiikilical  cstabli^li meals  ileairojed  on  brief 
BtticBi  of  g^ntnts  made  nnd  capriciously  wilhdrawD,  of  rettric- 
\xn%  aucrtcd  and  picToj^alivea  claimed  which,  on  appeal  la  ihe 
(MrU,  hare  b(^n  shonn  to  he  untenable.*  The  lirsi  Bishop 
•four  (rbarcH  in  America  (.Seabury)  wae  aclaally  obliged  lo  <;o 
loScutltuid  for  contorration,  tho  legal  and  olher  difficulties  in 
Eigland  were  >o  great.  It  i>  juit  half  a  century  sinco 
tte  Church,  at  the  call  of  Bishop  RlomRrld,  in  1841,  woke 
le  the  importance  of  providing  episcopal  iu|>criot<^ndcnoe 
W  her  member*  in  forcrign  land*.  There?  n-rrc  tbvn  but  len 
biihoprics  of  the  Anglican  Succi-tsion  b«yond  the  lirilish  Ulcs. 
Iq  ihai  year  the  Colonial  Bifhoprics  Fund  was  launched,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  the  Colonial  Episcopate  bad  overtaken  the 
Cslooial  Empire.  Xo  brigbler  pagies  can  be  found  in  tb« 
(he(|iien<d  history  of  our  Church  than  iho  record  of  this  work, 
vliiai  is  yet  far  from  complete.  Ei^ht  hundred  thousand 
psniKls  voluntarily  subscribed,  and  an  addition  of  cighiy-four 
M  colonial  and  missionary  sees  within  half  a  century,  hare 
Itdecmed  in  tome  degree  ibe  apathy  of  earlier  years,  and  are 
wing  to  further  plans  for  Church  government  and  con- 
ktiiktion,  Ibe  ncr<l  of  which  they  at  once  reveal  and  are  able 

The  results  of  this  vast  extension  of  the  episcopate  correspond, 
K  might  have  been  anticipated,  with  the  advantages  which 
^t«  sprung  from  the  subdivision  of  English  dioceses;  Men 
guhcr  round  a  central  authority  which  gives  stability  oihI 
pf^rmancnce  lo  Church  work,  and  in  the  more  settled  Colonies 
tnilowments  are  being  piovided  which  secure  a  lasting  supply 
"(qualified  ministers,  and  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  missionary 
pone  at  home.  Already  many  of  the  Colonies  are  passing 
t*jond  the  need  of  help  from  England.  They  are  displaying  a 
Oaoty  spirit,  not  merely  of  self-reliance  for  tbc  support  of  tlietr 
"m  clergy,  but  are  contributing  to  missions  in  other  lands. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn,  the  Church  in 
^(W  JCealand  set  the  example  of  government  by  synod,  and 
»*bout  fifteen  years  all  the  dioce«TS  that  were  free  to  do  so 
idlowed  his  example.  'The  result  is  that  of  the  eighty-four 
dnotses  in  foreign  parts,  siiiy>tbree  have  been  grouped  in 
'tren  I^riocial  Synods^  the  remaining  twenty-one  being  aiUl 
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sufTragans  of  Citnti>rburj.' *  Tbe  Church  in  Canftilit  hm  niads 
gr<^At  atridc*  in  lb«  wny  uf  Pruviuuiul  orfcnnixatiuii,  the  luuU 
(iriking  fv-i  boidg  itii?  amxiialuieHt  ol'  iwi>  Arcbbiabopa,  oiiv 
ol  whiim  (Ru}>i!rt»Uud)  is  Pnuiste  of  All  Cniiada.  Even  lho*c 
who  ai-ii  fuiuiiiar  with  tbe  citntoiidation  of  tbe  Church  in  the 
Colonies  m&y  barillv  hare  realiiseit  its  direct  inissionsTy  effect: 

'It  is  8  fact,"  fay*  Mr.  Tiioker, ' thnt  i^l  our  uffortd  tu  win  new 
lands  for  our  L'lnl  have  hod  their  origin  and  fciiiml  thuir  ;>oint  of 
dtiparturo  m  the  Cliurcbos  w)iich  biive  l>ecu  {ilautud  in  oiir  Culouiea, 
and  ha vo  h nil  tilt)  power  of  freneijinnBioii.  The  Midum^KJau  Mission — 
founded  by  the  putiout  fervonrof  Gourge  AugueliwSi-'hvyn,  and  uftur- 
vnrde  diiuctiid  by  John  CuloridgGi  Pattusuo  and  the  ut>blu  )u>u  uf  the 
noble  fonniler — wuk  the  child  of  the  Cliurcb  of  New  ZuabutiJ.  It  was 
the  Churcb  of  South  Afritm  and  the  roEtbujs  /ettl  of  Itubeit  Oray  that 
Hunt  miRsionarieii  iut-)  Ceulntl  Africa,  itito  Zultdaud,  into  KaQr&ria, 
into  Mftdftgasiair,  and  into  the  Tt-rtitory  of  tbu  Freo  Stntci,  one  of 
wboHo  biithojis  Ima  reoeutly  traverand  Mashouabiud  from  aouth  to 
north  sind  ctHtabltHhud  inisKiouH  to  the  ohiefti,  tbo  giiidnnuu  of  which 
will  nuw  devolvo  on  him.  It  n-a<  from  the  footiug  that  tUu  Ohnroh 
had  in  our  uolouy  in  China,  that  thero  originated  tbu  idea,  but  not 
Uiu  uarryiuK  nut,  of  thd  miiaiuuti  to  Japan  and  Gorou.'  ^ 

The  one  signal  exception  to  die  aatUfactory  extension  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopate  abToad  has  been  in  India.  The  need  of 
further  provition  is  flagrant,  and  the  cfTorts  of  the  Indian 
Bishops  and  of  the  v>.P.G.  tu  promote  it  have  been  incessant, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  Church  of  England  has  only 
nine  bishops  in  nil  India,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
some  lifty  jear*  ago  hail  no  less  than  ten  bishoprics  in  South 
India  alone.  The  whole  question  nnhnp|Mly  bristles  with 
difTiculties  and  complicutions.  The  Hcime  Cioveriimcnt  has 
decided  ihat  Indian  diocescit  cunvlliuted  b^  Act  of  Parliament 
can  only  be  subdivided  under  the  authority  of  another  Act, 
which  the  state  of  parliamentary  business  makes  it  hoptdiTSs  to 
obtain.  This  decision  confines  the  Church,  in  territories 
acquired  before  1833,  to  the  employment  of  atwisianl  bishops, 
ana  thesA  do  not  meet  her  requirements  under  all  conditions  ; 
in  tnnre  recent  actguisitions  new  bishoprics  can  be  created. 
Had  the  heart  of  the  Church  been  <leeply  stirred  and  the  need 
been  fully  realized,  these  hindrances  wouhl  surely  have  been 
long  since  swept  away.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  work  pro- 
gresses slowly.  Since  1S77  six  additional  bishoprics  have  been 
founded,  and  several  assisbuit  bishops  have  lessened  the 
crushing  burden  of  our  Indian  prelates.  In  gratifying  contrast 
with  this  dilatory  progress,  it  is  satisfactory  tu  know  that  the 

*  Tueket'a  Banwden  Suriaon,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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QarcJi'*  lateit  missions — those  to  Cnrea,  Mashonnland,  bikI 
Libombo — u«  Iwing  le<I,  instead  »f  fallowed,  hy  «  bi«ho|>,  snt) 
tbe  hapbiuanl  elTortt  of  earlier  tlaya  «re  abandoned  in  favour  of 
ddibenie  nnd  wetl-concened  action. 

A  verv  striking  eilimate  of  the  inlluencp  of  Foreij^  Missions 
il  contained  in  Dr.  Gcorgp  Smith's  latest  work.  entitlH  'Th« 
Conrcrsion  of  India,'  k  volume  nf  the  deepest  intcrnt  towards 
Ac  solution  of  the  problem  of  Asia.  The  veteran  worker  in 
this  special  field  of  literature  brings  to  his  tubjent  all  th<^  chann 
of  a  well -practised  pen,  and  all  the  breadth  of  induetinn  founded 
on  wide  and  minute  acquainLince  with  the  pnrtieulars  of  a 
Kitijecl  altnust  limitless  in  extent  and  iraportanre.  He  rightly 
holds  that  the  conversion  of  India,  including  as  it  does  the 
viciorv  over  Islam,  is  ibe  first  and  ereatest  mission  to  whlrh'd 
Weitera  Christendom  is  called.  Nor  is  his  vision  boumlnl 
n«0  bj  wo  ma^ilicent  a  forecast.  'Hindaism  and  Islam  once 
(airlr  erappled  with,  the  millions  of  China  and  Jap«n,  of  .Africa 
and  Oireania,  mast  follow  willing'  captives  in  the  trinmphal 
trsin  of  the  <'hri«t.'  The  nineteen  nenlnrie*  of  (?1iri*tinnitj 
have  l)een  ibe  lime  of  unification,  of  elevation,  of  ho|>e,  and 
the  realixatioR  of  the  nnit^  of  man  is  being  worked  out  bv  the 
tftodem  enterprise  of  Forei|rn  Missions.  It  is  easj-,  of  course,  to 
owe  ob)ectioiis  to  this  conclusion,  and  pessimists  would  sternly 
reject  it.  What  (rround,  it  would  be  asked,  is  there  for  such 
WDfcuine  expectation'''  Cbrislianitjr  has  only  touched  as  vet  the 
liinge  of  India,  and  is  little  better  in  that  huf>e  province  than  a 
fulnre.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  those  who  scorn- 
fnily  pronounce  missions  to  be  a  failuno  have  ever  fairly 
ettimatnd  either  the  difficultic*  of  the  work  or  the  menrore  of 
success  which  has  attendeil  it.  The  pmclamatinn  of  the  Gospel 
RtDong  degenerate  and  corrupt  races,  inheriting  the  vires  and 
coikoeit  of  a^s  of  triumph  and  vioten<w  and  unn-strained  lust, 
has  been  a  teat  of  no  ordinarv  severity.  That  amnnifsl  people* 
to  mribly  dejfraded  faith  and  bo[>e  should  he  awakened,  that 
DDselfishness  should  become  the  highest  ideal  of  the  soul,  that 
parity  shoold  bo  recognized  as  the  law  of  humanity,  that  woman 
sboald  nssame  ber  nghtfnl  place,  that  peace  should  smile  over 
regions  which  for  gforrntions  have  brn  devastated  by  remorvless 
strife — such  mults  nrr  to  most  minds  conclasive  eridenre  of  the 
tnpcmatural  origin  of  the  cause  which  has  rngfnderrd  lliem, 
•ml  thai  evidence  is  not  rebuttnl  by  the  slowness  with  which 
iheK  results  may  have  been  smrnred,  nor  yet  by  the  imperfe*^ 
bith  nf  practice  of  some  of  the  recent  converts.  In  these 
lespecis  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  modern  times  has  bnt 
repeated  the  tenor  of  tls  kutory  in  earlier  ages, '^n^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
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tu  assert  thnl  any  difTerence  which  may  be  notei:!  in  iu  power 
either  to  win  assent  ur  to  n^furm  character  is  at  least  not 
unfavourable  to  inudera  intssioDs. 

No  study  could  xurpass  in  interest  a  carefully  worked  ont 
comparison  between  the  gradual  steps  through  which  Chris- 
tianity prof;rctsed  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  thmr 
centuries  at  our  era,  «nd  the  order  of  its  advance  thniuxh  the 
heathen  world  in  our  own  times.  Whilat  each  age  has  t»> 
sustain  its  own  part  in  the  conflict,  there  are  yet  certain  great 
lines  of  advance  along  which  the  influence  of  Christianity 
travelled  under  the  CiRsars,  which  are  being  traversed  with 
remarkable  similarity  at  the  present  day. 

'The  history  of  the  flrnt  throe  ceulurioB,'  writes  Bishop  WcHlcott, 
'is  the  historj  i>f  a  threefold  oontoet  between  Clirintianity  and  the 
povi-ens  of  the  OIJ  World,  closed  by  a  tlirecfold  viotory.  The  Church 
and  the  Empire  started  fh>m  the  same  point  and  ulvauced  side  by 
side.  Thoj  met  iu  the  market  and  tbe  hoase ;  they  met  in  tliu  di«- 
ouseiouB  of  the  sehools ;  they  met  iu  the  institutioutt  of  political 
govoniment ;  and  in  each  place  the  Chui-ch  was  triumphant.  In  thi« 
way  Christianity  atwerted  once  for  all  its  sovoreigu  power  among 
aiou  by  the  viotory  of  oommon  life,  by  the  victory  of  thought,  by  the 
victory  of  civil  orgaiiisatiou.  These  first  viotoriescoutain  the  promise 
of  all  that  futuru  ages  have  to  reap.' 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  emphasize  the  special  order  in 
which  these  triumphs  were  won. 

•  The  victory  of  thought,'  he  urges, '  is  the  seoond,  and  not  the  first, 
in  the  order  of  accomplishment.  The  saeceasiuu  involves  a  prin- 
ciple. The  Christian  viotory  of  common  life  was  wrought  out  in 
silence  and  patieuce  and  ciuaeless  at;o»ies.  It  wns  the  victory  of  tbo 
soldiers  and  not  of  the  captains  of  Christ's  army.  But  iu  due  time 
auother  conflict  bad  to  be  sustained,  not  by  the  masses,  but  by  grest 
men,  tbe  couscquenco  and  completion  of  what  hod  gouo  hefuro.  .  ,  . 
It  is  with  tbo  society  as  with  the  individual.  Thu  discipline  of 
action  precedes  tho  effort  of  reason.  The  work  of  the  many  prepare* 
the  way  for  tho  subtler  operations  of  the  few.  So  it  cauie  to  paas 
that  tho  period  during  which  tho  second  conflict  of  tlie  faith  wns 
inged  was,  roughly  Hpcnking,  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  tho 
middle  of  tho  ^ird  century.'  * 

The  principle  which  is  tbuB  enunciated  hus  remarkable 
confirmation  in  the  actual  position  of  Christian  missions  in 
India-,  and  the  terms  in  which  the  condition  of  the  Kuman 
Empire  at  tbe  accession  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  sketched,  would 
justly  describe  the  stnle  of  liidin  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  period 
of  unrest  and  eshausticm,  of  ferment  and  of  indecision.     Now, 
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■1  ifani,  local  belie&  tare  laat  tbetr  pawec  No«,  as  tfaeafV 
■n  tttke  refo^  in  a  compromise  be<wwa  Chrinuiiiu  mkI 
knthraiam  ;  and  lh«  qiwsdoD  of  Xsamiits,  *  Wbu  is  Pluo 
bw  MoKs  ip^^aking  in  tbc  l»m»i«  of  AlitfwtT  aigfat  bav» 
bvm  atked  by  *  nioflmi  Dritt  of  BencaL  JfiriHtu  wmtBHB*, 
the  parallel  is  ttrikinelv  exact.  Tbe  £rat  •(■(«  of  lb*  con- 
flict bas  lastM)  in  rach  case  otvt  tnorr  than  a  ceotarT,  aod 
tto  mad  baa  been  made  iUtutrinns  tbnw^  tbc  endoiancc  of 
a  aoble  armj  of  nartj'n,  wbose  berottm,  br  from  tbe  amn 
of  tbe  world's  applause,  will  oatj  be  follj  ksown  when  tbe 
KCTvta  uf  all  hearts  shall  b«  ivrealed.  The  pnacbing  of 
Christianity  has  influ«ac«d  thoaghi  far  berood  the  defiaiu 
uea  of  th«  Christian  Church,  and  the  pbiloaophj  of  Neo- 
Platoniim  finds  ils  parallr)  in  the  crved  of  Brahminism,  each 
sflbrdiD^  an  example  bow  very  Drar  a  reli^oa  mar  be  to 
Christianity,  and  ;at  bow  tcij  ba  from  it  in  real  Cbristian 
teaching^.  Those  br-st  acquainted  with  the  Indian  mind  at 
tfa«  prncnl  moment  are  persuaded  that  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity is  wiirkiflK  secretly  in  unsuspected  quarters,  ami  that, 
in  ibc  wonts  uf  an  eiperienced  mitsionarr,  many  Christians 
will  arise  trnm  Mohainedan  graves.  Meanwhile  in  some 
quarters  a  slran^  mixliue  of  Christian  morality  and  heathen 
soperstition  is  put  forth,  and  Archhishap  'fbomson's  forecast 
is  rerified,  that  the  ex[rara^nc«s  of  the  first  century  are  in 
(longer  i>f  repetition  with  Baddhist  and  Brahman. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  supplietl  by  one  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  entitled  'Indian  Gems  for  the 
Muster's  Crown,'  and  containing  the  story  of  an  Indian  devotee 
and  his  disciples. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  present  critical  p<w< 
ture  of  Indian  thought  that  the  ndviicatcs  of  Cliristinnity 
should  have  mastered  the  reli([i<ius  syilems  preialent  ainuu|;st 
our  Indian  fellow -subjects,  and  that  ibey  should  have  mado 
personal  inresti|;»liiin  into  their  creeds  and  practices  in  their 
iiwn  homes.  This  department  of  the  Prspnratio  Bvangelicn 
has  been  materially  advanced  by  the  works  of  such  writers  at 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Sir  Monier  Willtatni,  and  it  Js  note- 
worthy how  cxnctly  the  wide  exjieriencc  and  sagacity  of  the 
practical  Mlministratnr  confirms  the  judgment  of  the  leHniiid 
imfeBSor.  For  the  general  ai'ceptauce  uf  Christianity  by  the 
cdiKKted  Hindus  it  will  he  necessary  that  the  Cliristiitti  apolo- 
gist should  be  able  to  understand  and  sympnlhiite  with  the 
Oriental  mind,  to  examine  the  Hindu  sacred  writings  from 
their  owu  point  of  view,  to  acknowledge  whatever  of  truth  is 
contained  in  ibem,  and  to  be  prepared  (ot  manN  ^  ttWi\uW\ 
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disappointment  and  mnny  a  recrudeioenre  of  failinf;  faiths 
before  the  triumph  of  llie  CroKs  i»  finally  secured.  It  is  no 
slight  task  to  which  the  ntistionurj'  is  suaimoD«d,  even  nftvr 
all  that  hfts  been  done  for  him  by  >o  able  a  pioneer  as  Sir 
Munirr  Willitims.  Buddhism,  Brfthmanism,  Hinduism,  as  p<>r- 
tru^ved  jn  his  rlaboratc  volumes,  are  not  milk  for  babes;  but  th« 
work  of  mnitcring  them  is  indispensable. 

'  I  am  deeply  couvinc*<l,'  he  writes,  '  that  the  more  we  learo  about 
the  idoBs,  feeUufta,  drift  of  Ihoiigbt,  religious  devulopiuent,  eccentri- 
cities, and  eveu  crmre  urid  aujMirBtitiuus  uf  the  natives  of  India,  the 
tcee  ready  shall  we  bo  to  judRe  thdm  by  our  own  conventional  Kuro- 
pcan  BtAudarils.  .  .  .  The  simple  tnitU  is,  that  we  aie  all  more  or 
loss  ignorant.  We  are  none  of  us  as  yet  quite  able  to  ansncr  th« 
riucetion— What  ate  Brnhuiauism  and  Hinduism,  and  what  relation 
ilo  they  bear  to  each  other?  We  have  none  of  ns  yet  sufficiently 
studied  them  under  all  their  I'rotean  aspects,  in  their  own  vast  sacred 
litoraturo,  stretching  ovur  a  period  of  more  than  three  tlionsnnd  years. 
Wc  und«r-«8timato  their  coiuprehL-nBivenoss,  their  supcr-Bubtlety, 
their  recuperative  hydra-like  vitality ;  and  wo  »re  too  niucii  given 
t(i  inclndn  tho  whole  system  under  sweeping  eipressions  such  as 
"  hunthcnigm  "  or  "  idolatry,"  as  if  every  idea  it  contains  was  to  bs 
uroilicated  root  and  branch.'  * 

HuwcTer  (liflicult  the  task  of  thus  entering  into  the  Hindu 
mind,  them  is  a  rtrmarkable  consensus  of  opinion  thnt  the  work 
is  urgent  as  well  as  indispensable.  The  eilmordinftry  polittail 
and  social  changes  wrought  in  India  through  its  relations  with 
Kuglund  ;  tlit*  widespread  nlucaiion,  bringing  with  it  into  India 
every  phase  of  MuroiK-an  thought ;  the  rapiil  disseminution 
uwong;st  a  subiei^l  race,  vain  of  its  thin  veneer  of  We»lern 
science,  of  the  levelling  and  democratic  leridencieg  now  so  pre- 
valeut  through  Europe,  with  the  bias  tuwardsi  a  secular  and 
material  utilitarianism  rather  than  a  high  ideal  of  self-sacriflco 
and  holiness — all  these  are  helping  to  shako  the  fabric  of  Hin- 
duism to  its  foundations  without  substituting  Christianity  in  its 
phu^o.  Sir  Alfred  Lvall,  who  has  described  more  grnphieally 
than  any  other  staleKinnn  the  working  of  these  disturbing  fon^rs, 
still  think:!  it  not  unlikely  that  n  great  revival  of  Hrabmaiiism 
injiy  jet  occur.  Hp  holds,  in  oppositiim  ti)  Max  Miiller,  that 
Drahnianism  is  still  a  living  and  a  growing  creed;  that  to 
regurtl  it  as  dead  or  dvine  is  to  mlsiulculale  the  power  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  that  whilst  ludiu  will  most  likely  be  the  amphi- 
theatre in  which  the  decisive  battle  between  the  religions  of 
the  world  will  be  fought  out,  those  who  go  to  war  there  must  for 
many  a  day  lake  Brahmanism  into  their  strategic  calculations. 

■  •3elic;ii>us  Tboughl  and  Lifo  in  India,'  Introduction,  i>p.  v-vll. 
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Abandsnt  and  trjring  rxpcricncr  indMsl  sbows  tliat  the 
hinilnuicei  which  impnii-  th<^  KTowth  of  Christiaoilj  in  India 
uc  scrinuf  and  tnanifalil.  Firtt  and  rorcmoat  tlaods  tbc 
iaraiMTablc  barrier  of  caste.  TliU  dvctrinr,  *n  unintelligible  to 
tt'cfbrm  ihiiught,  it  dcvpty  r^njimiiteil  into  llin  Hindu,  and  brralL* 
oat  repralnllv  after  Cun vers ioti  (u  Ciiristianity,  to  tliediclurbance 
(rf  the  cliurcti  and  the  d(^s|Mir  of  ibe  mi&tionarv.  Among  ihe 
higher  caste*  renunciation  of  his  poiilion  by  a  conrert  involves, 
in  the  convict  ions  of  bis  fa  mil;,  not  only  utter  personal 
degrsdalioD,  but  the  diBCootinuance  of  obserraoc««  which 
paiTDts  claim  after  death  from  ihcir  children  and  on  which  (as 
ibejr  bftlicvc)  their  futuic  hap|>ine«c  drpcndi.  The  religion  of 
the  Hindu,  under  whichever  of  its  manv  subtlivitioni  a  votarj 
miT  l>e  rnn>I]i-(l,  ts  not  so  much  a  erred — belief  in  which  mav, 
and  otten  dnr-t,  lit  very  liglitly  on  him — as  a  minute  cerrmonial, 
ordainMl  for  the  conduct  of  every-day  life,  which  gras|M  biin 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  prescription  and  prestige,  of  ancestral 
ptide  and  present  conTcnience.  Despite  the  law  which  enjoins 
perfect  reli^oos  liberiv,  fanaticism  is  perpetually  breaking 
out  into  personal  riolcncc,  and  most  hig;b-caste  c»nTerts 
make  open  confession  of  Chrisiianiiy  at  serious  risk  of  their 
lives.  UulraKeous  persecution  alternates  with  pathetic  entreaty. 
Wires  threaten  to  repudiate  their  bushsnds  ;  mothers  to  commit 
nicide  on  the  baptism  of  tlieir  children.  The  itcmcst 
boycotting  pursues  a  recreant.  Every  malignant  device  is 
•XDMlSlcd  to  bring  nlM>ut  a  relnptr  or  to  cover  the  nimphyte 
vilb  shame.  A  recrnt  nmrerl  was  inviti^  witli  seeming 
Mrdiality  to  a  last  farewell  banquet  with  bis  former  Hindu 
Wnmules,  whose  purpose  was  with  re|>eated  toasts  to  press  him 
into  intoxication  and  then  to  c&st  him  out.  The  mysteries  of 
Hindu  law  afford  openings  for  religions  oppression,  and  tbe 
headman  of  a  village  is  able  to  contrive  that  natire  converts 
do  not  leaf}  happy  lives.  Lobs  of  employ meni,  threats  of 
ttarratioD,  burning  of  homesteads,  plunder  or  devastation  of 
crops    and    cattle,  are  among    the    ordinary  risks    at    which  a 

|iJindu  of  any  or  no  caste  accepts  Christian  baptism.  Tbrsu 
'  staclcs  are  still  in  full  operation,  and  makn  some  provision  for 
oaintaining  any  recruits  almost  indispensable!  in  many  districts. 
If  soch  aid  is  offered,  tbe  calumny  (lies  forth  that  tbe  ctmverts 
hav«  been  won  by  bribes;  if  it  is  withheld,  they  are  likely  to 
starve.  Let  all  these  barriers  be  passe<l,  one  further  cauac — ■ 
Itsgrace  to  the  Christian  name — may  wreck  year*  of  patient 
"  t>ur.  The  exercise  of  necessary  discipline  in  an  infant  church 
nay  be  destroyed  by  the  heedless  admission  of  its  recalcitrant 

^iDcmbers  into  a  rival  Christian  commut>ily,  OT  aAtaT\\&^«  nvii^ 
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be  uJceo  of  their  imperrect  knowledge  to  allure  tbem  hy  opnn 
bribery  to  p&sa  to  some  competing-  sect. 

Whilst  the  cissg  of  hindrances  which  we  have  portrayed 
fc*ifect«  ihff  nstivcs  of  India  individually,  the  attitude  of  the 
f'SJntish  Government  towards  Christianity  must  have  strsDgely 
perplexed  the  mind  of  both  Mohamedan  and  Hindu.  To  the 
Arfohamedan  politics  and  religion  are  two  sides  of  the  Mmfi 
medal,  so  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  approach  the  religiout 
aide  of  the  Mohamedan  position  in  India  without  surreying  it 
first  in  its  political  aspect.  To  the  Hindu  there  is  no  separa- 
tion between  things  secular  and  sacred.  His  religion  is  a 
polity  in  which  the  average  Ijiudu  believer  acquiesces  as  a 
divinely  constituted  order,  and  into  which  the  devotees  (a  la^e 
class  all  over  India)  arc  perpetually  enrolling  members  of  the 
nomad  and  aboriginal  caslelets  tribes.  To  these  millions  the 
past  oscillations  of  our  religious  policy  in  India  and  otir 
present  legislative  indifflercncc  are  utterly  unintelligible.  The 
jwrplexity  even  now  caused  by  our  absolute  neutrality  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  interfcn^s  in  and 
regulates  a  th<iusnn<l  other  things  about  which  Oriental  despots 
have  always  been  supremely  indilTcrunt;  and  in  si>  doing  the 
English,  as  has  been  quaintly  remarked,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  what  Asiatics  have  hitherto  regarded  as  the  business 
of  the  gods.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  coming  over 
of  non-Christian  j>eople  in  masses  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  religion ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  masses  regard  a  creed 
as  incomprehensible  or  unimportant  about  which  the  Govern- 
mcnt  which  professes  it  is  absolutely  neutral,  whilst  it  legislates 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  and  eilucation,  exerts  all 
its  energies  to  suppress  infanticide  or  cholera,  and  spares  no 
pains  (o  alleviate  the  miseries  of  inundations  and  famine. 

Di^jiile  such  acc-urnulnted  hindrances,  the  latest  phase  of 
mission  work  in  India  is  full  of  prumise.  From  every  quarter 
of  that  enormous  territory  reports  are  sent  which  indicate  that 
Christian  thought  and  teaching  are  gradually  leavening  vast 
masses  of  the  community,  and  that  the  high-caste  and  educated 
classes  are  gradually  becoming  more  accessible  than  formerly 
to  Christian  influences.  It  is  eiactly  a  century  since  Carey,  the 
first  English  missionary,  embarked  for  Imlia,  where  he  foand 
a  languishing  mission  with  a  few  thousaml  converts. 

'  Sixty  jeora  later  the  Protestant  Indian  CbristiaoB  Dnmbered 
btMrly  a  hundred  thousand.  Nciw  tbcy  axo  considonbly  over  half  a 
^lillion.'    (CJU.S.  Keport  for  1893,  p.  2.) 

^t  the  deceaniil  Miasioaary  ConfeTence  which  met  at  Bombay 
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ia  1892,  nearly  seven  hundred  poraons  attended,  and  it  wu 
RiDBrktH]  that  no  other  object  could  have  mustv^rcd  so  InrgK  n 
gatWring  of  Europcnnt.  Under  an  overwhelming  st-niw!  of  the 
vottness  of  the  nork  before  them,  and  of  the  utterly  inndet^uatc 
supply  of  wurkcrs,  the  intssinnnries  then  issued  At)  iin|ieiil  which 
u  one  prolonged  and  carntrst  cry  for  additional  belpert.  The 
clau  room,  the  hospital,  the  Xcnnan,  nn<l  the  Sunday  school 
afford  openings  for  thounnds  of  cultured  workers.     Knpecially 

'ainoa^  the  roral  popuUtioQ,inhtmdradsandthouBaDdBofvillag(«,' 
Aey  write,  *  ther^  ia  a  distinct  mass- mo vem eat  towards  Chrietiaiiity. 
There  are  millious  who  would  apL-odily  become  CLriatiaos,  if  mo»- 
•engers  of  Christ  could  reach  them,  lake  them  by  thu  hand,  and  not 
ooly  httptize  them,  but  also  lead  them  into  all  ChriFtian  tiviag.* 
(Hud.  p.  7C.) 

Nor  uc  these  merely  tlie  ill-founded  nntieipationt  of  too 
uognine  and  irmtional  partlssni.  In  the  very  remarkable 
chapter  of  'The  Conversion  of  India'  which  treats  of  the 
results  of  Cbristiun  minioiiv  to  that  country.  Or.  George  Smith 
points  out  that  the  pro|M>rtton  of  Christians  in  the  doubled 
population  of  the  world  has  risen  since  Carey's  Enquiry  in  1789 
tram  one  in  six  to  one  in  three,  and  the  proportionate  growth  of 
Christianity  in  India  during  the  last  ten  years  bag  been  still 
more  remarkable. 

*  The  hut  deceoaial  censoa  of  India,  taken  in  February  1891, 
Yerealed  the  following  as  the  divlsioiis  of  the  387}  millions  of  our 
£dlow-Bobjc«t8  there,  aooording  to  leltgioas  belief  or  custom : — 


BrHlUi  mvtnex. 

NurnittUH.              TtttaU. 

^diBSQa  >— 
liCttnliDafl 

CAriMlu         

eiUt 

^•Ib       

Vfttm^rita      

Jew                           „        ... 

Xinos  sad  viupeni&d          .. 

15S.171.»IS 

49,3A0.49I 

5,S4g,iZ7 

7,oes,aM 

1,401 ,4M 

1,497,908 

495,001 

53.558.784 
7.T7U,C73 

85,963 
7«,714 
490, 86S 
W1,B37 

1B.0SS 

a.sss 

aiW,731.T« 

a7.32i.iai 

ff.  2^0,407 

7,l3l,S(il 

:i,:ut4,iT! 

1,907,833 

1.416,638 

69.901 

17,  IM 

43.971 

Gnuid  Total     .. 

2n,in,9sa 

ae.OSO.lTQ    [    287,223.431 

'Tbeee  figttres  show  that  Chiistiaiu  ban  increcaed  by  316,038  in 
the  PioTiaoee  and  105,713  in  the  Btatoe  aiaoa  the  censua  of  1881,  and 
thai  their  adviwce  Iixh  bc«u  22  -  65  per  ccoL,  oomparod  with  a  growtli 


of  only  13*1  per  cent,  iu  tlio  eotin:  popaUtion.'     (Page  201.) 
•No  slatirtic^'  addx  Dr.  6.  Smith,  <  can  ahow  Vhv  ^k>>k\V  <A 
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native  Chriati&na  id  wealtli,  in  sooial  (Maitiou,  and  iii  official  adcI  pro- 
fisisioEiftl  inflniMicev  They  are  pUHliiti^  out  tLti  BntmiuiB,  many  of 
ihna  being  nmplj  Chmtiau  Brulniians,  by  clmrtti^tc-r,  bj  ability,  and 
Ij  iiit«Uig«ot  Idyalty,  till  llio  Hiudu  prusfi  cuufuaeta  the  fact  with 
n)pr«lMiisioii,  and  the  local  Bluu-buokti  report  it  continually  to 
FDTliaiMDt.'    (l'ag«204.) 

Two  more  facts  of  d«ep  significanra  must  bp  rroorde<)  brfom 
we  pass  frnm  this  most  engrossing  subject.  Among  the 
sources  of  tincouragemcnl  none  is  more  animating  tlinn  the 
increase  of  naiivc-ordain^l  ministers,  from  SI  to  797  in  forty 
years.  Out  of  19,398  lululf  bnplitmt  in  India  in  the  year  1890, 
only  from  200  to  350  were  Mutiulinen.  The  Mohamedan  is 
■till  the  forlorn  bo^x-,  vre  had  almost  said  the  despair,  of  the 
Christian  missionarv. 

This  dtfiicully  is  most  fully  realized  in  mission  dealings  with 
the  African  continent.  Of  that  immense  area  stretching  nvt^r 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  comprising  fertile 
regions  twice  a*  Urge  as  those  of  Europe,  how  marvellously  our 
aequainliince  bus  increased  during  the  last  fifty  yenrs  \  Half  a 
cenlury  ago  the  map  of  Africa  was  n  mere  blank  interior  with  a 
fevered  coast-line;  now  it  is  filled  with  recently  discovered  and 
often  fertile  districts,  out  of  which  the  foremost  nations  of 
Kuropc  are  carving  for  themselves  new  kingdoms.  How 
inscrutable  the  gradual  developmem  of  events  which  has 
brought  every  quarier  of  Africa  in  turn  into  immediate 
contact  with  England,  and  in  large  measure  under  its  direct 
Kupn-inncy  I  So  rapid  has  been  the  march  of  international 
policy  and  of  geographical  discovery,  of  missionary  enterprise 
and  of  commercinl  eagerness  regarding  it,  that  the  public  mind 
is  bewildered  with  the  multitude  ol  protocols,  and  works  of 
travel,  and  consular  reports  that  How  in  perpetually  growing 
volume  before  it.  Yet  amidst  the  conflicting  claims  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  of  Portugal  ami  I'rance  and  Belgium  ; 
through  the  clamour  of  accusation  and  denial  and  rejoinder 
that  rages  round  the  occupation  of  Central  Africa;  beside  the 
feverish  search  for  gold  reefs  and  diamond  fields  and  pasture 
lands  that  is  sending  the  sons  of  Jnphet  by  thousands  into  the 
land  of  Ham  from  the  south;  under  the  working  of  the  stale- 
craft  by  which  all  the  <:oast-line  of  the  north  ii  lalling  inevit- 
ably under  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers, — through 
all  these  influences,  and  their  combined  effect  ii  almost  incal- 
culable, a  silent  revolution  of  more  lasting  influence  than  the 
actors  in  the  varied  parts  of  the  drama  ever  amceived,  is  already 
begun.  It  is  not  too  much  l'>  say  that  the  inspiration  which 
Jed  to  our  abolitiou  of  the  Slave-trade  was  the  first  link  in  a 
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duiin   of   erenti   which  has  upeneO    up  n  cnniineni,  and   will 
uhiinatvly  \esui  to  lis  conveniuo  to  the  Chrisliao  fa.i(h. 

But  in  counexiun  with  ihis  thought  ihere  fullowa  a  second 
which  is  >et  mure  astoandinif.  In  view  of  th«  slow  progiosi  of 
Chrislianii)'  in  Africa  aad  ol  ihe  deadly  influence  of  a  climate 
which  has  made  it  itic  graveyard  of  to  many  of  Bngland's  most 
gallant  mistionarieB,  it  ts  too  ofl<:n  for^ittcn  that  the  African 
race  in  America  is  the  largest  n-iu!t  of  miMionary  effort  of 
modrrn  times,  c^msisting  as  il  duf^s,  if  ire  includo  the  West 
Indies,  of  some  ten  millions  of  nominal  Chrisllnns  ;  all  hrou);ht 
within  the  Church  within  a  period  of  two  hundred  yeiirs.  On 
ihe  West  ('oast  of  Africa,  again,  a  settlement  formed  of  released 
slaves  has  hecome  the  scene  of  one  of  our  moil  successful 
Church  missions;  and  on  the  Isle  of  Zanzibar,  the  site  of  the 
siave  market  is  now  held  by  a  Christian  colony,  with  a  hand- 
some church  and  mission-houses,  in  one  of  which  some  forty 
boys  taken  from  slave  dhow*  an;  un<ler  careful  training  hy  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  Mysterious  indeed 
is  the  Providence  that  has  made  slavery  the  means  of  bringing 
these  idolaters  under  any  kind  of  Gospel  inlluence.  The 
peculiar  extravagance  iif  a  warm -blooded  race,  and  the  failings 
engendereil  hy  years  of  degradation,  superstition,  cannibalism, 
slavery,  and  want,  tend  to  hide  many  of  the  noble  qualities 
which  lie  beneath  the  dark  skin  of  the  African  races,  and  which 
il  is  well  to  remember  in  judging  whether  the  freedmen  of 
America  may  not  hereafter  take  a  special  part  in  the  evangeli- 
lation  of  Africa. 

The  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  founded  in 
lij5l*  by  Dr.  Livingstone?,  is  a  good  example  of  mission 
work  conducted  on  distinct  Church  lines.  Planted  at  a 
point  on  the  Kastitro  coast  which  was  formerly  tlte  head 
market  of  the  Slave-trade,  the  mission  receives  all  liberated 
slaves  committed  to  its  care,  and  trains  the  most  promising 
among  them  to  supply  a  native  ministry.  With  this  work 
has  been  combined  direct  missionary  efforts  from  these  sjiecial 
centres,  and  the  more  general  work  extends  over  250,U0U 
iqaara  miles.  The  romaocc  attaching  to  Livingstone's  career ; 
the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Mackenzie,  its  distinguished  and 
devoted  first  bishop;  the  wise  otmtrolling  influence  of  Bishop 
Sleerr,  who  laid  so  well  the  foundations  of  a  great  indigenous 
Church  :  the  self-denial  of  its  Euro|>eaii  .-tgents,  lay  and  clerical, 
who  receive  no  stipend  and  fare  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  at  Of 
common  table ;  the  judgment  and  perseverance  with  w^ 
amidst  the  jarring  dialects  around  il,  the  mission  mode  ^ 
^  lingua  franca  of  Central  Africa,  and   nol  onX* 
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Holy  Scripture  into  the  Inngunge  thus  reducied  lo  sjmmet 
but  supplied  through  grammnr  And  dictiouar^  lhi>  mrrnns 
cummunicntion  for  Eumpean  commerce;  the  hejid-tjuarters  of 
ihc  mission  nt  the  gate  through  which  butf  Kurope  pusses  to  its 
new  nrquisttions  in  the  centre  uf  the  Dark  Continent — all  these 
together  Infest  the  mission  with  an  interest  that  endears  it  to 
many  English  churchmen.  Already  oter  3000  adherents  arc 
ennilled,  and  a  band  of  H  Bishops,  25  English  and  5  Al'rican 
clergy,  6  European  ladies  and  laymen,  and  Vil  native  teachers 
are  extending  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  pioneer-work  on  Lake  Nyassa  is  one  of  unsurpassed 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  It  ii  n  mark  of  the  confidence 
which  the  Church  at  home  fe«ls  in  thn  conduct  of  this  mission, 
that  an  appeal  Inst  year  for  nn  endowment  for  a  second 
hishopric  was  met  by  the  gift  of  over  11,000/,,  gathered  in  fiv« 
months,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  conlributed  by 
ihr  English  clergy. 

If  the  work  to  be  done  in  Africa  be  stupendous,  its  first- 
fruits  and  its  promise  are  of  no  common  order.  In  no 
quarter  of  the  world  have  abler  pioneers  laid  down  the  lines 
along  nhicb  the  squadrons  of  the  Cross  should  advance,  and  in 
no  region  has  life  been  ofTcrcil  more  lavishly  for  the  faith,  it 
was  the  Church  which  struck  the  first  blow  at  heathendom  in 
Eastern  Kquntorial  Africa ;  which  sent  the  first  Chriilian 
embassy  to  Uganda  ;  which  planned  missions  to  KntTraria  and 
Zululand  ;  which  even  now  is  exploring  and  mapping  out 
Mashonalnnd  and  Lebombo.  Other  Protestant  ajm  in  unities, 
British  and  American,  have  also  borne  their  part;  and  cvcry- 
e  in  the  hour  of  iiiul,  teachers  and  concerts  equiilly,  even 
ihs  and  tender  women,  have  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood  so  freely  thai  Africa  might  well  be  called  (he  land 
of  martyrs.  No  mission-field  presenls  so  large  a  proportion  of 
native  bishops  and  pastors.  No  converts  show  such  liberality 
or  rise  so  rapidly  to  the  position  of  independent  Churches; 
none  display  greater  ability  when  their  native  talent  has  been 
fully  trained.  When  to  these  high  qunllties  is  added  the  strong 
negro  phtfsique  which  can  endure  the  scorching  sun  of  the 
tropics  without  giving  way,  who  can  question  that  in  them  wc 
have  the  destined  agency  with  which  to  combat  the  stub- 
bornness of  Islam,  and  to  bring  the  Gospel  message  to  their 
coloured  kinswenV 

A  skeicb  uf  Church  Missions  would  be  sadly  Imperfect  which 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Mission 
to  the  Assyrian  Christians,  as  it  nlTords  a  unique  example  of  n 
work  with  which  only  the  Church  of  England  could  hope  suc- 
cessfully 
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ccufuDy  to  deal,  and  wbose  issues  may  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  years  to  come.  In  a  remote  corner  where  the 
kin<>donis  of  Persia  and  Turkey  meet,  far  from  the  protecting 
influence  of  European  and  Christian  opinion,  and  crushed 
Ixrncalh  ihc  grinding  despotism  of  their  Mohnnii'dnn  tyrant*, 
a  feeble  and  scattered  remnant  in  deepest  poverty  and  degrn- 
(JatioD  still  reprtTKrnts  the  old  Assyrian  or  \estorian  churches. 
Some  years  nga  an  urgent  rcc|uest  for  help  was  forwarded 
from  the  Xestorian  Cntboli<^oi  to  the  Primate  of  England,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  lime  were  adverse,  and  it  was  only 
in  1m86  that  a  small  mission  band  was  despatched  to  Urmi. 
The  condition  of  the  native  Church  was  truly  deplorable. 
Through  the  Middle  Aga  it  had  undergone  a  long  scries  of  per- 
secutions, and  it  had  been  almost  extenninated  by  Tamerlane, 
the  remnant  being  driren  into  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and 
\ortb  Persia,  where  it  still  lingers  and  maintains  almost 
unchanged    the    ctistoms    and    manners    of   the    fifth    century. 

^EstablishMl  in  a  country  aininst  inaccessible  to  Huropi-ans  and 
far  leu  advanced  in  civilixation  than  many  parts  even  of  the 
unchanging  I'^t,  with  a  priesthiHHl  so  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance 
that  some  of  its  members  are  uoaci|Uainted  with  the  meaning 
of  one  single  wurd  of  the  liturgies  which  they  have  used  since 
apostolic  times,  in  such  abject  poverty  that   their   mud-built 
charche*  are  but  hut*  from  which  as  from  their  homes  they  are 
frequently   expelled    by   the  Kurds,  ibis  scanty  residue  ol   the 
great     Missionary     Church     which    once    spread    Christianity 
throaghootall  Asia — through  China  and  India,  through  Tarlary 
uu)  Arabia — still   clings  to  its  faith  and  ritual  with  singular 
l«acity.      Beset  on  the  one  side  by  the  fierce  intolerance  of 
Idam,  adhesion  to  which  would  bring  ihem  absolute  set-urily; 
buiegini  on  the  other  by  the  solicitations  of  Komish  and  Pres- 
tyiertan  pr<nelytij:er»,  who  would  fain  draw  them  within  their 
Own   forms  of  obetlience,  the  task  of  the  Nestorian  priest  in 
keeping    his  congregation   together  is    no    tight  one,  and  the 
temptation   to  yield  to  ibe    material    advantages  of   secession 
■nuil  be  sore  indeed.      How   could  the  Church  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pl.iiniivc  petition  of  their  clergy? 

'  Boaeech  for  a  teacher  for  ns ;  we  are  blind  gaides ;  we  know 
ttotfaing,  and  oar  people  are  as  abeep  loat  npon  the  mountaiua.  Wlieu 
^ay  go  down  into  the  darkness  of  their  graves,  we  know  not  how  to 

f'iv»  them  any  light,  and  so  we  all   perish.'     {Extract  from  iho 
otitian  of  Ualek  laher  and  certain  prJeets  and  deaeous  eont  through 
Hfra.  Bishop,  the  well-known  traveller.) 

I  No  miuinn,  nhen  all  its  circumstances  are  realized,  should 
I  awaken  deeper  interest  or  call  forth  a  rradier  rcsponie.  la 
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otlitT  fidils  ihe  work  is  n^cessftttly  an  assault  from  without :  i^ 
tliit  it  U  enlirelv  a  hiend\y  slrcDglheninf;  Trotu  within.  With 
the  innKl  carcrul  regard  for  the  piFJudices  of  the  AssjriaDs,  no 
stej)  is  laktrn  without  the  cxprcBs  leave  anil  approbation  of  the 
CaiholicoB  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  mission  strenuously  per- 
sisted in,  despite  misrepresentation,  opposition,  and  rebuke,  is 
not  tomakeproselj-tetto  Angliranism,  but  to  build  up  the  wnste 
plares  of  AsRjria.  Aln-ady  ilirnug;H  the  unwcnritil  lahiiura  afa 
■mall  hand  of  clergy  *iid  a  few  Sitters  ot  Hetliany  hundreds  of 
rhildren  are  jpchrred  iniii  schooU,  ihi--  ancient  litur^it^s  and 
formularies  of  the  j'Vssjrian  C'Uurch  are  hein^  printed,  boukB 
for  the  instruction  in  various  grades  are  providi^d,  order  untl 
reveri^nce  ;ire  spreading  through  the  service*,  and  the  lone  and 
educatiim  of  the  priesthood  are  much  improved.  As  yet  the  work 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  steadily  growing.  Two  years  ago 
the  position  was  thus  graphically  portrayed  by  the  Catholicos  : — 
'Tho  Eiwturtm  ouyo  were  as  a  furtmsa,  now  ihoy  are  liko  u  li<d<l 
ooverul  with  great  gtunea,  aud  thoM  aru  now  boiug  removed,  su  t 
tbo  plough  will  no  lougur  be  brokeu  nor  tho  labour  raiu.' 

One  consecrated  life,  that  of  Mr.  Jervis,  has  already  been 
cheerfully  laid  down  for  the  Nestonan  Church.  Has  it  been 
poured  out  to  ferlili/e  a  soil  that  shall  eventually  produce 
nitssionarics  to  the  Mnhamedans  of  Central  Asia,  and  so  enable 
the  Church  to  grapple  with  a  task  that  VVes terns  cannot 
elTeclually  accomplish?  But  great  rcfnnns  are  first  necessary 
in  a  Church  wherein,  among  other  nniimalies,  the  episcopate  it 
herc<!itBry,  befnrc  any  such  bright  anticipations  can  he  realized. 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  allotted  space,  and  cannot 
enter  upon  other  sphei«B  of  Church  Mission  labour.  We  would 
gladly  have  satd  something  of  the  South  Auiertcau  Missionary 
Society,  whose  success  in  Patagonia,  where  Allen  Gardiner 
died  so  tragically,  extorted  the  admiration  and  help  of  Charles 
Darwin;  sometbing  of  the  advance  in  China,  where,  despite 
innumerable  diflicullies,  Christianity  mores  forward  steadily, 
and  now  numbers  thousands  of  adherent*  ;  something  of  Japan, 
where  the  two  Churches  of  Kngland  and  the  United  Stales,  each 
under  its  bishops,  work  fraternally  side  by  side  ;  something  of 
the  Melanesinn  Mission  to  the  South  Sim  cannibals,  and  the 
Oxford  Calcutta  Mission  to  the  undergraduates  of  Dengal,  and 
the  Cambridge  work  at  Delhi,  England's  must  fitting  form  of 
vengeance  for  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  A  whole  paper  would  not 
suffice  to  review  the  educational  work  carried  on  side  hy  side 
with  the  more  distinctly  spiritual,  and  of  whose  inHucnce  most 
singular  proofs  from  time  to  time  appear.  It  was  stated  not 
lon^  since  that  half  the  Kulgarian  deputies  had   been  educated 
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in  American  Mission  schools ;  aad  in  the  bospitnl  at  Men  a 
Mobamrilui  asked  for  a  pieoc  of  paper  and  wn>t«  on  it,  *  If  rou 
Want  tht:  pfwple  to  walk  in  ^our  way,  then  wax  up  schtwilt.' 
When  this  man  was  offorvd  a  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he 
declined  it,  saying,  he  likrd  the  historicnl  pan.  but  there  were 
pans  tbsi  mwlc^  him  ti-finbln  lest  he  should  b«  obli^il  to  follow 
b  the  way  of  th«  .\tr-sti.-ili. 

It  has  been  in  no  spirit  of  i^omplacency  that  we  have  drawn 
■p  this  statement  of  thi-  position  and  pnitpccts  nf  Church 
Foreign  Missions;  for,  as  Dr.  Smith  severely  puts  it,  the 
oompftnttire  success  of  these  last  fifty  years  only  increases  the 
Kspnotibility  and  the  reproach  of  those  hereditary  Cbrittinni — 
the  writer  estimates  them  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number — ■ 
«fao  are  still  doin);  nothing  in  so  noble  n  cause.  Nerer  in  all 
iti  history  has  the  Church  had  such  f«ctlitic«.  Nerer  has 
nicoets  I>e«n  so  Jar^clv  nhtniniMl.  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress  in  India  it  ix  calculated  that  the  I'niteslant  faith  will 
■Uorfa  the  entire  [K>pulation  by  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first 
tentury.  Sach  a  thought  suggests  deep  searchings  of  heart 
abuut  the  form  of  Church  order  which  is  to  prevail  there  and  in 
tbe  other  lands  which  our  divided,  and  sometimes  ciimjx-ling, 
nisiioDs  are  con(]uering.  \o  reasonable  Churchman  would 
viih  lo  sec  a  mere  slavish  reproduction  of  Anglican  ceremonial 
■>r  lUndards ;  but  are  the  miserable  divisions  of  Proleslauiism 
l>  split  up  Cbriitianiiy  the  wide  world  over  at  they  are 
■wltening  it  at  home?  Yet  with  whatever  imperfections  the 
•nrk  may  be  punned,  only  one  conviction  can,  we  think,  be 
'urly  ranched  about  the  workers  and  the  spirit  by  which  they 
*K  inipircd.  As  we  read  the  record  of  missionary  exploit 
ud  tunering — work  achieved  so  patiently,  sniTering  borne  so 
"illingly — in  this  our  nineteenth  century,  we  almost  question 
whether  we  have  emerged  from  the  heroic  childhood  of  onr 
Ice:  we  are  persnaded  that  we  still  have  in  our  midst  heroes  as 
trw  and  tnislful  as  those  who  in  time  post 
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'evur  with  froHo  wclcume  tuok 
Tite  thnuilcr  and  thu  suitshiue ;  and  opposud 
Free  h  carle,  fnjo  forcbiatdH.' 


^c  are  persoadt^l  that  the  same  Divine  power  which  worked 
Diightity  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  is  working  in  tite 
Church  still ;  and  that  if  the  most  san^ruine  hopes  inspired  by 
mission  history  are  not  fulfilled,  it  will  be  not  because  the 
fortress  assailed,  whether  ilindn  or  Mohamexlnn,  was  im- 
pragnable,  but  because  the  attack  was  delicieal  in  eameslness, 
u  peneverance.  or  in  faith. 
VcA.  178.-2^0. 3S5.  O  Kw. 
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R.  Morris.      Issued  hy  tlic  Philologicnl  Suciet^-  in  their  Eiu-ly 
English  vol.  for  1862-G4. 

6.  A  Fropre  ni?ir  Boohe  of  Cookery.     London,  1575.  ^ 

7.  Tin  Oood  liutanve'g  Handmaide.     London,  1588.  4 

8.  A  DttUt/htftU  Daily  Exereite  for  Centlevaomett.     B/  John 
Murrell.     London,  1621.  I 

9.  The  tF/wk  Body  of  Cookery  dissected.   By  William  RnbJshaJ 
London,  1075.  M 

10.  Hoyal  Cookery.     By  Patrick  Lamb.      London,  1710.  ^ 

11.  The  Complete  Practical  Cook.    By  Cbnrles  Carter.    London, 
1730. 

1 2.  The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain  and  Easy.   By  Mr*.  (Unoah 
GUsse.     London,  1747.  ■ 

EEW  things  during  Inte  yunrs  hiivu  untlorzone  more  rapifl 
change  than  the  ){t?nenil  character  of  English  cuokerjrS 
and  various  causes,  social  and  economic,  uigbt  be  mvmionRCl 
as    having    contTibutcd    both    to    foster    the  extinction    of   the 
older  school   and   In  nwakcn  a  new  interest  in  tbe  artoffuodj 
preparation  nniong  various  clnssrs  of  society.  ■ 

With  the  n-sults  of  this  interrrst  we  arc  familiar,  not  only  IQI 
the  (lifrcrnnt  nnd  more  ttxacting  stiindanls  nf  tKStc  which  prevail  ^ 
now  than  formerlv,  but  in  tbe  ritpid  multiplication  of  cookery 
schools,  and  the  increasing  number  of  books  of  instruction  oo 
cookery,  which  are  addressed  primarily  to  educated  rpndrrs,  ami 
which  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  scientiBc  or  quasi-scieniiric 
spirit  hitherto  unatlemptcd. 

If  we  compare,  for  instnnce,  such  books  as  those  of  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Marshall  or  Miss  M.  Harrison  with  others  wbicb  formed  thit. 
oracles  of  the  British  housek<«p(T  some  forty  or  5fty  year*'. 
since,  we  shall  find  a  diSerenc^e  in  their  several  methods  of 
dealing  with  their  subject  scarcely  less  marked  than  would 
be  the  difference  between  a  dinner  of  ui-day  land  a  dinner 
of  a  century  apo.  The  instruction,  whether]  practical  or 
theoretic,  given  in   snch  manuals  as  thetwo  just  quoted,  \m 
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iiiteadMl  iquqIj  neither  for  proreMional  ezperU  nor  for  ment 
ccKik>  mod  hoasekeepere ;  ftod  the  tttmosphere  to  which  the 
rwirr  is  introduced  is  that  rather  ai  the  lectnre-rooin  at 
Uborator;  than  of  the  kilcben.  Quantities  are  giren  with  the 
mtearmcj  of  a  medical  prescription.  Theory  and  practice  every- 
where p)  hnod  in  hand,  and  no  detail,  however  seemingly 
irlBiag,  on  nhtch  success  depends,  is  left  unnoted.  In  every 
case  operatitms  are  dirrcted  to  sccaring  the  best  results  with 
the  smallest  waste,  whether  of  time,  trouble,  or  material ;  and 
a  kitchen,  we  feel,  so  regulated  instead  of  being  as  it  often 
U  a  school  of  reckless  extravagance,  should  become  one  of 
inloUigeoi  eoonomy. 

Aj  guides  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  master  the  an  of 
mndrrn    rookery,   both    these    two    books   deserve  the   highest 

S raise.  In  FfTectire  description  of  some  of  the  finer  processes, 
Irs.  Marshall's  volumo  is,  we  think,  unique,  whilst  Miss 
Harrison's  '  f  Juide  to  Cookery  '  is  not  only  rrmarkabic  for  its 
comprehensive  practical  usefulness,  but  derives  a  special  value 
iroax  the  excellence  of  its  more  theo^^tical  portions. 

Few  economists  could  non  he  found  who  would  deny  the 
sujieriority  of  the  newer  sclinol  of  Knglish  cookery  over  that 
which  pr(:vaile<l  during  the  earlier  jwrt  of  the  present  cvnlury  ; 
while  few  gmrmett,  could  they  compare  the  two,  would  wish  to 
change  the  cuititw  of  the  present  day  for  that  of  any  former 
period.  Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  thrift  or  taste, 
the  dinner  tables  of  the  past  present  as  with  a  study  which  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  nhcthcr  picttiresaue,  social,  or 
domestic.  Materials  in  abundance  lie  easily  williin  rrach  for 
the  reconstruction  of  these  fot^otlen  Ixinqurlx,  ami  we  need  only 
avail  oarsclves  of  them  to  find  in  so  doing  much  tlint  is  illustra- 
tive in  n  high  degree  of  ancient  bahits,  sentiment,  and  manners, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  a  life  very  different  from  our  own. 

In  an  age  of  rapid  change  like  the  present,  the  features,  even 
of  the  near  |>iut,  become  quickly  blotted  out.  It  requires  not 
■nely  an  effort  of  memory,  but  an  effort  of  imagination  also, 
to  enable  people  now  old  to  recall  the  dinner  tables  of  their 
youth, — the  succession  of  'courses,'  as  the  word  was  then 
ooderttood,  the  removal  of  the  tablecloth,  and  the  dessert  on  the 
pulished  mahogany.  Of  the  five  o'clock  repuls  to  which  our 
prat -grand  fathers  sat  down,  little  survives  lieyond  some  tnuli- 
lional  recotlrrtions  of  'side'  and  'conier'  dishes:  while  if 
from  tlie  days  of  Pitt  we  go  buck  to  tliose  of  Lord  Chesterfii-!d, 
from  the  times  of  the  Georges  to  those  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Tudors  and  the  Plan tage nets,  there  is  still  less  for  the 
imagination  to  work  on,  and  except  for  a  few  fantastic  fi%an\  qI 
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jesters,  minstrels,  and  osen  ro&sted  whole,  the  idea  of  a  feudal 
feast  presents  little  to  the  minds  of  most  of  ug  brj'ond  a 
confused  scene  of  noisy  revelry. 

There  is  no  exercise  of  the  ima);ination  more  fascinating 
than  that  which  serves  to  rrcall  the  homelier  luperts  of  the 
past,  and  nothing  »>  much  assitts  in  doing  this  at  a  knmvliH)^ 
of  those  minuter  details  by  which  it  dtlTered  fnim  the  present. 
With  much  tliat  belonged  to  the  daily  life  of  our  aoceslurs  we 
are  well  acquninled :  nre  Jinow  what  their  castles  and  manor- 
houses  ivere  like ;  contemporary  portrait-painters  have  made  ut 
familiar  with  their  faces  and  costumes;  we  may  see  the  armour 
they  wore,  the  weapons  they  fought  with,  and  the  horns,  black- 
jacks, and  standing  cups  from  which  they  drank  their  wine  and 
ale  :  but  of  the  character  of  the  meals  round  which  their  social 
and  domestic  life  was  centred,  of  the  elaborate  etiquette  of  the 
medieval  dinner  table,  and  of  the  survivals  and  extinctions  of 
the  medieval  cuitiine,  hardly  any  popular  memortet  survive. 
The  corner  of  arch  geological  research  which  thus  oflera  itself, 
though  an  obscure  one,  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  access  ;  and 
if  with  the  aid  of  contemporary  record*  we  set  ourselves  to 
explore  its  recesses,  we  shall  he  surprised  as  we  do  so  at  the 
life  and  colour  which  start  back  into  tlie  past,  and  into  the  dim 
ghostly  figures  with  which  that  past  is  peopled. 

fietwecn  the  two  recently  published  hooks  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  and  '  The  Forme  of  Cury,'  by  the  Master  Cooks 
of  King  Richard  II.,  there  is  an  interval  of  no  less  than  five 
hundred  years.     The  original  copy  of  this  very  curious  treatise 
was  written  upon  a  vellum  roll,  and,  as  appears  from  a  Latin 
memorandum  at  the  end,  was  subsequently  presented  to  Queen 
KliKabeth  by  Lord  Stafford.     Later  im  it  came  into  possession  of  i 
the  Enrl  of  Oxford,  from  whom  it  passed  first  to  a  Mr.  James  Wcsl,f 
and  afterwards  to  a  Mr.  Brander  of  Cbrislchurch,  Hants.      At ' 
the  request  of  this  gentleman,  it  was    published  in  the  year 
1790  by  the  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Samuel  IV^ge,  and  ngain 
a  few  years  later  by  the   Rev.   R,  Warner,  in  whose  prefiun 
and  appendix  a  good  den)  nf  curious  information  is  contained,] 
Bound  up  with  it  in  this  lost  edition,  under  the  title  of '  Ancient 
Cookery,  are  two  other  collections  of  cookery  recipes  of  slightly 
earlier  date;  a   treatise  on  pickling  and  preserving;    ond   an, 
account  of  the  enthronization   feast  of  Archbishop  Neville  at'^ 
York,  with  the  order  of  ceremonies  used  on  that  occasion,  the 
whole  being  published  under  the  collective  title  of '  Antjquitates 
Culinarise.'      Amongst  cookery  books  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  we   find    '  A  Noble    Boke    of  Cokery  ffor    a    Prince* 
JJoajtboMe,*  a  modern  edition  of  which  has  been  published  hy 
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Mrs.  Alexai>H<iT  Napier,  and  also  th«  'Liber  Cam-  Cocorum,'  a 
coU«cUon  of  rrciprs  in  verse.  As  the  character  of  ihc  prepnrn- 
tions  sec  forth  in  tixttw  works  <IifTers  but  little,  wo  may  ooncluiin 
that  the  art  of  preparing  fond,  as  tindcTstooil  and  prn«;tisnl  in 
England  during  tbe  Middle  Ages,  is  fnirlj  r«pn?scRlrd  in  all. 

The  scnsatioD  we  esperienve  on  first  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  these  old  volumes  is  a  coriout  one.  We  seem  to  be  entering; 
into  a  sort  of  medieval  Herculaneum,  though  a  Herculaneum 
which  is  bj'  DO  means  a  citj*  of  the  dead ;  bat  where  fires  arc 
blazing,  pott  boiling,  spits  turning,  and  cooks  and  scullions 
sharpening  their  knives  and  bostUng  to  and  fro;  where  old 
gardens  am  blooming  with  roses  utd  clove  gillyflowers,  and 
redolent  with  tlte  scent  of  rue  and  rosemary,  and  of  the  many 
other  oId-fiLtbii>iied  pot-herbs  whose  names  arc  now  forgotten. 

In  studying  the  service  of  the  ancient  dinner  table,  the 
amount  of  ceremony  which  invested  the  meals  of  our  forefathers 
is  one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  us  -,  a  peculiarity*  how- 
ever, which  is  easily  acconnied  for  when  we  recollect  that 
daring  the  Middle  Ages,  men  separated  from  one  another  in 
rmnk  so  widely  as  were  the  feudal  baron  and  his  retainers 
w«re  accustomed  to  eat  together  in  common,— a  practice  which 
conld  scarcely  fail  to  have  resulted  in  the  growth  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  etiquette.  The  ancient  fashion  of  arranging 
tbe  tables  for  a  meal  is  still  preserved  in  college  halls,  where 
the  'high  table'  stands  transversely  on  a  raised  platform  at 
the  upper  end   of  the  room.     It   was  the  further  side  of  this 

*  tabic  of  dais  '  which  at  a  feudal  feast  was  aluoe  occupied,  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  chief  gueits  thus  emphatically 
dining  in  public  before  his  vassals,  l^verything  pertaining  to 
the  service  of  this  table  was  conducted  wilb  a  ritoal  of  almost 
ecclesiastical  itiinuteneas.  At  a  time  when,  from  the  Crown 
TkMal  to  the  petty  baroo,  a  man's  safety  and  consequence 
depended  on  the  nnmber  of  followers  he  could  muster,  the 
gnater  part  of  the  revenues  of  an  estate  were  spent  in  the 
rapport  of  retainers  and  hangers-on  ;  and  thirrr  Iwing  thus  no 
lack  of  service,  the  various  duties  uf  a  houscLulif  were  much 
anlMlirided.  Tbe  modem  term  *  butler's  pantry '  marks  the 
coalesoeooe  of  two  offices  formerly  distinct,  when  tbe  butler  or 
■  boteler '  preuded   over   tbe    buttery  or   *  botelerie,'   and  the 

*  inntcr  *  or  '  pantler '  over  the  pantry  or  bread  doveL  The 
dotlM  of  carver,  sewer,  and  cupbearer  were  held  to  be  very 
bonoarable  ones,  and  coald  be  discharged  by  men  of  high 
lank  :  and  in  great  establishments,  the  butler,  the  pantler,  the 

Crr,  and  tbe  officers  of  all  the  several  hoasebold  departments 
each  hia  own  contingent  of  grooms  ai>d  jeomeo. 
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The  ceremoniM  of  a  grent  bani|iiet  mutt  hare  been  exceed- 
ingly tedious.  Theji  are  deicribed  at  jjreat  length  in  th« 
account  of  the  enthronixation  feast  of  Archbishnp  Neville,  and 
some  further  light  is  thrown  on  their  intricacies  bj  the  *Book4j 
of  Carving,'  a  curious  little  black-ietter  rolumc  dating  froml 
tkn  sixtcrnth  century.  The  laying  of  the  tabic,  thongh  in  n.n 
empty  hall,  was  vonducteci  with  reverential  observance.  Sp«:iiU 
cerL-monirs  attended  the  placing  of  the  bread  and  salt  by  the 
pantler  in  fitint  of  the  teat  of  honour ;  and  in  the  place  which 
the  salt  occupied,  an  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  higti  table,  the  full 
force  of  the  expression  '  beneath  the  salt '  becomes  visible. 

When  ihe  guests  had  entered  the  hall,  and  not  before,  th« 
sewer  (whose  office  combined  the  functions  of  taster  and  hend 
waiter)  ascertained  whether  the  cooks  were  ready,  and  if  so,  he 
and  the  carver,  having  first  washed  at  the  '  ewric,'  n  sidrbourd 
specially  furnished  with  jugs  and  hasins  for  this  purpose,  witre 
accoutred  with  long  towels  passed  over  the  right  shouhler  and 
under  the  left  arm  ;  aud  each  having  been  furnished  besides 
with  a  couple  of  napkins,  was  ready  for  his  several  duties. 

In  the  execution  of  the  manteuvres  which  followed,  the 
advancing  and  retreating,  the  bows  and  genuflexions  of  the 
various  altendanli  must  have  resembled  the  movements  of  a 
solemn  dance.  Thcjpantler  first  came  lorward  and  tasted  the 
bread  and  the  salt.  Nest,  water  previously  *  assayed '  or  tasted, 
to  avoid  suspicion  of  poison,  was  brought  by  the  cupbearer  for 
the  lortl  of  the  feast  to  wash  in,  the  towel  on  which  he  wax  to 
dry  his  hands  being  kisu-d  as  a  similar  precaution,  Thereu|M>n 
the  rest  of  the  company  also  washed,  either  at  the  ewrie,  or  at 
a  lavatory  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  before  taking  their  places. 

The  dishes  of  the  first  course  meantime  had  been  carried  by 
the  servants  to  the  dresser  or  beaullet,  and  thither  the  sewer  now 
went,  to  superintend  the  tasting  of  every  dish  by  the  steward 
and  the  cooks,  who  wailed  there  for  that  purpose.  While  this 
wrcmony  was  going  forward,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  '  did 
after  the  old  custom,  in  singing  of  some  proper  or  gixlly 
carndl';  and  when  it  was  over,  each  dish  in  its  turn  was  carried  I 
to  the  high  table,  where  'assaye'  was  again  carefully  taken  of] 
it  by  the  sewer  himself  and  carver.  Small  pieces  were  mit  from 
each  loaf  of  bread,  and  from  all  solid  meats.  Every  pie  was 
broken  open,  and  into  salt,  gravy,  sauce,  and  pottage  '  cornets  '  of 
bread  were  dipped  in  three  or  four  different  places  and  then 
eaten  by  the  tasters.  Except  with  the  eonnivance  of  a  very 
large  number  of  people  the  crime  of  poisoning  at  meals  most 
have  been  a  very  difficult  one  to  acoomplith.  As  each  dish 
was  lasted  at  the  high  table,  it  was  cut  up  by  the  carver,  and, 
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hKv!ng  been  first  prntinteil  to  the  lord  of  the  f«!ait  nnd  the 
nhicf  yaffils,  wu  earried  to  tlip  t«1>lE  nirxt  in  Jinnily,  which 
wrnt  by  the  oame  of  tlie  '  rewanle,'  because  thin  '  rewarded,'  or 
xupplird,  from  the  bigh  Utble.  Tbe  csrver's  office  was  no 
siaffrnrc.  Every  dish  bad  to  be  operated  on  in  strict  accord- 
ance wilb  ibo  rules  of  tbe  art;  and  as  tbese  difTcr^d  for  ever; 
bird,  bcnit,  or  liab  that  came  under  his  knife,  he  hnd  a  good 
deal  to  remember.  Certain  parts  of  meat  and  birds,  nuth  as 
skin,  bones,  brails,  sinews,  and  legs,  were  to  be  put  aiidr  when 
curing  fur  distinguitbrd  guests;  and  these  inferior  parts  went 
b;  the  name  of '  fumositives.* 

In  earring  before  bis  lortl  or  his  \*Ay,  especially'  the  latter, 
the  carver  is  instructed  lo  exercise  great  discretion  in  the  size  of 
th«-pirccs  to  which  be  betps  them  ;  '  for  ladies  .  .  .  will  be  soon 
angry,  and  their  tbou;eUts  soon  changml,  and  lomo  lords  are 
soon  j>lenBed  and  some  not,  aa  they  be  of  complexion.'  Th« 
terms  formerly  in  use  for  the  cutting  up  of  diffemnt  creatures 
ate  curious :  thus  venison  was  said  to  l>e  '  br<»<:hed,*  a  swan 
'  lii^,' a  pheasant  *  allayed.' a  peaooi:k  'disfigured,'*  rabbit 
at  a  woodcock  'unlaced,'  a  crane  'displayed,'  and  a  crab 
'  tamed.'  .And  even  in  n  Inte  edition  of  Mrs,  (lUsse's  Cookery 
(IHOit),  we  find  »(me  of  this  antiquated  plir.iseoiogy  still  in  use. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  service  of  the  banquet.  Aa  soon 
as  the  first  '  ruasi,'  whether  of  meat  or  fish,  had  been  cut,  the 
cupbearer's  part  began.  His  duly  was  to  receive  the  lord'r 
*  grot  covered  cup  '  from  the  butler,  and  kneeling  at  the  high 
table  to  taste  its  contents  by  drinking  a  few  drops  first  pourcti 
into  the  cover.  Tbe  placing  of  this  cup  on  the  high  table  was 
the  signal  for  ale  to  go  round  amongst  the  rest  of  tbe  company  ; 
and  whenever  during  the  meal  the  lord  drank,  it  was  tbe 
bosiness  of  ihc  cupbearer  to  hold  the  cover  of  tbe  cup  beneath 
it,  so  as  to  catch  any  spilt  litiuor. 

When  this  taut  dish  of  the  lirat  course  had  *  set  in  '  (was  going 
round,  that  is  to  say),  itte  lasting  uf  tbe  second  course  at  the 
dresser  began  ;  and  when  the  second  course  was  at  last  over,  the 
chaplain  brought  tbe  alms  dish,  and  received  in  it  a  loaf  for  the 
poor,  to  whom  also  tbe  broken  meat  from  the  tables  was  distrio 
buteii  under  the  direction  of  the  almoner.  Trays  or  '  voiders,' 
as  they  were  called,  being  now  brought,  the  tables  were  cleared, 
and  dessert  la  the  shape  of  wafers,  spices,  and  bypocros  *  made 


*  Tb*  folittwiiuc  is  the  nnmlvt  auMng  the  mii|iw  Tor  miilclns  hvnocns  or 

'Ipomase^'adruik  used  ptobablv  nUwr  as  u  liqueur  iliuu  a  ■m\xw. — 'Titiw  I  co. 

I**-""*".  1 0&  si>!S°t<  \ <»-  siMni of  PiLRLdiK, Iqq;  pm^r (■  [lUnt  posiosslnK 

l«BH>faw«ii  naroMie  niopcrtlas)  mtoMiua  rajT,  uid  \  1&  angar.    Put  all  1Ii«m 

ti|piiBils  into  a  voolloa  bss,  sod  sliala  through  thou  1  (^usA  Ol  nukb! 
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iu  appearance,  and  when  these  btui  been  dUposed  of  *  the 
chaplains  said  |;race  and  the  minUtcrs  did  sing.  Hands  were 
again  washed,  and  sle  drunk  sitting,  the  person  highest  in  rank 
bving:  the  Inst  to  rise.  Then  all  tUtod  ap,  the  clotli  wms  < 
removed,  n  parting  grace-cup  of  wine  was  passed  from  tiand  to 
hand,  and  everv  one  dupnrted  'according;  to  his  gude  pleasure.' 

As  regards  tahle  furniture,  forks  we  know  were  not  in  c^neral 
use  until  the  seventeenth  century,  though  aj  early  as  the  [hiileenth 
we  6nd  instances  of  gold  and  silver  ones  hcinj;  kppi  for  special 
purposes.  Six  silver  forks  and  one  of  );old  occur  among  tbo 
list  of  the  valuables  of  Edwsrd  1.*  John  Duke  of  Riittiuiy  i«  I 
mentioned  as  using  one  to  pick  up  '  anppys.'t  and  P'wn  | 
Gaveston  had  three  for  rating  pi-ars  with.}  The  custom, 
however,  wns  ronxiden-il  an  efl'eniinnl*'  one,  and  for  the  general 
nccommiidiitiiin  of  guests  nulhtng  but  trenchers,  napkins,  and 
ipoonx  were  supplied  ;  knives — a  bruud  knife  and  a  narrow  one — 
were  indeed  laid  by  [he  pantler  on  the  high  table  along  with 
the  bread  and  salt,  but  these  were  for  the  use  ol  the  attendants 
onljr  in  cutting  and  removing  pieces  of  bread.  For  cutting  up 
their  own  meat  the  guests  had  recourse  to  those  they  themselves 
wore,  and  the  carver  carried  bis,  which  were  of  a  particular 
pnttern,  in  a  case.  A  very  handsome  set  of  carver's  knives,  with 
bnudU-s  of  ivory  and  silver,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museutn. 

K.-trlhenwnr>!  was    not    commonly  used   for  plates  until  the 
seventi'cntb  ctrntury,  its  place  being  supplied  by  woimI,  pewLer,, 
or   precious  metal*.      XV  ooden  or  *  treen '  platters   were  often! 
merely  Miuare  boards,  a  fashion  which  was  reiained  in  the  dining' 
hall  of  Winchester  College  until  very  modern  times. 

Kel.iys  neither  of  ptiites  nor  spoons  entered  into  the  order  of 
service.     Every   one  had  to  clean   bis  own  spoon  a»  best    be 
tnigbi;  whilst  the  oflice  of  fresh  plates  was  at  least  to  some  I 
extent  dischargcil  by  slices  of  bread  called  trenchers  or  trancftoirSt 
which  were  cut  from   '  trencher  loaves '  inndc  for  this  special 
purpose-     In  the  '  Bonke  of  Carving '  a  separate  knife  i*  ordered 
to  be  kept  by  the  pantler  '  for  the  making  of  smmiih  trenchers,' ' 
and  we  learn  from  the  '  ('ullectiun  of  Onlio.inces  for  the  Knyal 
Household'  (published  by  the  Society  of  AntitjuariesJ  that  the 
cutting  of   these   trenchers  in   large   establishments  furnished 
work  for  two  'grooms  of  the  pantry,'  who  are  specially  admo- 
nished to  cut  thentas  large  as  the  loaves  will  allow :  an  ijijuno 
tion   rendere<l   necessary    by   the   fact  that  all    *  chippings '  of  J 
trencher  loaves  were  pantry  perquisites. 

*  PrucoudiDgii  Bfiyikl  OurnitiiMiou'^rB,  p.  SH2. 
t  Doin.  Marine,  'Hist  Bret,,'  Prt>uv«B,  i.  IW2. 
J  Byoer,  ■  Fcedon,'  vol  iii.  f.  393. 
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Besiile*  trencUers,  little  Mlt-ccUars  of  bread  wen  alto  m&de, 
•nil  placed  at  lite  high  table  and  the  *  rcwarde,'  within  reach  of 
every  gueil.  The  nit  in  cndi  wiu  '  planed  »niM>tk  '  and  n»ik«l 
croMwiw  with  a  knife,  and  in  pictntes  taken  from  the  Collon 
MSS.,  and  etiewhere,  we  mav  often  tee  these  little  croas-cat 
pKtna  repRKnted. 

The  ruin  of  (-ood  manners  to  be  obterved  during  the  meal 
wen  well  defined,  ibuuieb  petitaps  we  thoald  not  now  consider 
then  fsactinf;.  From  an  old  versified  trratiic  oa  etiquette 
(SlittDc  MS.  19Sti,  p.  21),  we  learn  that  a  man  nhould  not  bile 
hia  bread,  but  bTeak  or  cat  it,  that  he  must  not  ipit  across  the 
labte,  and  ihal  be  ibanld  not  munch  hit  fiiod  notxilj',  or  speak 
with  his  ntoutb  full.  He  must  not  leave  his  spoun  Iting  on  his 
trencber,  but  clean  it  on  bis  bread.  To  pick  his  teeth  during 
dianef  with  a  knife,  straw  or  slick,  or  even  la  rub  them  with  tbe 
tablecloUi,  ii  bad  manners ;  ta  too  Ja  putting  hia  elbowa  on  tbc 
table,  and  taking;  the  chief  place  nnless  infitcd  to  do  sol  In 
drinking  (an  important  precept  where  tbe  cup  passed  from  band 
to  band}^  be  must  be  careful  not  to  slick  his  thumb  into  tbe 
wioe.  He  must  not  dip  his  fish  or  his  meat  into  the  salt-cvlUr, 
and  at  iIm^  end  of  dinner,  when  be  giics  to  wash,  he  mnst  not  spit 
upon  the  floor.  From  the  attendants,  too,  very  great  decorum 
was  exacted.  Let  what  will  bappen,  thejr  must  alwajrs  preserve 
'a  |;ood  cunntenanre.*  Nothing  is  to  be  laid  bold  of  with  tbe 
bare  ban<l,  but  always  with  a  napkin.  Uirlj  trenchers  (those 
of  bread  probably)  were  to  be  reuiured  un  the  blade  of  a  broad 
knife ;  and  tbe  use  of  two  fin^rs  and  a  tbuiub  onljr  was  allowed 
in  Meadjiinic  bread  or  meat  while  cntting  it. 

Id  tbe  *  Booke  of  Carving,'  great  care  of  hi«  loid'a  health  ts 
cojoined  on  ibe  major-domo  or  principal  attendant,  wbo  should 
know  what  nanta  are  to  be  taken  fasting,  and  what  after  sapper. 
Amongst  tbe  (brmtr  ore  batter,  plums,  cliernet,  and  grapes ; 
amongst  tbe  Utter,  roasted  apples,  prnrt, '  btancbr  |M>wder'  (sugar) 
bimI  bard  cheese.  He  roust  beware  of  offering  sttawlierries  aikd 
cream,  bunleberries,  or  junket  after  supper,  for  tbeM  things 'doM 
the  maw,'  and  will  make  his  lord  sick  ;  but  bard  cheese,  on  tbe 
Gontrarjr, '  baib  ibU  operation,  that  it  will  keep  the  stomach  open,' 
uhI  butter  for  tbe  same  reaton  *  is  wholesome  first  and  last. 
.\lao  of  dirers  drinks,  if  their  fumosiiies  have  displeased  tb^ 
lord,  let  him  eat  a  raw  apple,  and  these  fumosities  will  cease.' 

We  have  lingered,  however,  long  enough  in  the  dining  ball, 
ind  proceeding  tiow  to  the  kitchen,  wr  will  sec  what  was  tbe 
composition  of  tbe  various  dtihe*  which  were  eaten  with  so 
aacb  ccicmonv.  Soib  hackneyed  phrases  as  '  the  Roast'beef 
ol  Old   Englaad '  give  bjr  no  means  a  correci  'OWiott  (A  i^i« 
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Prevailing  rlmrnctpr  of  Fnglisli  diet  during  the  MiiMle  Ajre«. 
or  gninc%  nnd  wildfowl  c^xpt-ciall}',  rixuting  w:u  uadoabtcdl/ 
much  prnctiiod ;  but  for  butcher*'  meal  nod  pouhrjr,  at  any  nito 
during  the  13th,  Hih,  and  15tb  centuries,  it  wiie  by  no  means 
tbe  staple  melhtxl  of  prcparatioa.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pc'ggCi 
the  editor  of  the  earliest  edition  of  the  '  Forme  of  Cory,'  large 
joints  of  roast  meat  did  not  become  common  (ill  Inwards  llie 
cn<I  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  far 
tlic  greater  number  nf  medieval  cookery  recipes  are  for  stenrs 
and  purSes  of  minced  and  pounded  meats,  variously  combined 
with  flour,  rice,  eggs,  dried  fruits,  wine,  and  other  ingredienla. 

Before  forks  came  into  common  use,  'spoon-meat'  of  this 
kind  muit  have  been  very  convenient,  and  possibly  the  introduc- 
tion of  forks  hel|)ed  to  make  large  roasted  joints  more  popular. 
So  far  as  the  medieval  cook  was  concerned,  howcrer,  his  pre- 
vailing desire  iccms  to  have  been  the  reduction  of  cverytbiny 
to  at  fine  a  pulp  as  possible. 

For  nine-tenths  of  tbe  dishes  in  which  meal  or  poultrv  formed 
a  part,  (he  pestle  and  mortar  were  in  n-<)uisition.  'Ilewhom 
(them)  amalle  and  grinile  hum  well '  is  an  injunction  constantly 
recurring  in  the  poeticiil  '  Liber  Cut«  Cocoruin.'  And  whcr« 
pounding  was  not  suflicient  to  give  the  desired  smoothness  of^ 
consistence,  this  was  secured  by  pressing  the  pulped  meal  through 
«  cloth  aieve  or  strainer,  usually  called  a  '  saree.'  In  the '  Noble 
Boko  of  Cokery'  mention  is  made  of  a  '  beyren  siBT' (a  hair 
sieve)  as  used  for  this  purpose, 

Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  extraordinary  miituntj, 
both  as  to  ingn^dirnts  and  seasoning,  which  prevaJIwl,  give  nn 
indication  of  the  tastes  of  the  period.  Thus  Blamange,  or  as 
it  is  generally  spelt,  '  Blank- manger,'  instead  of  being  merely 
a  jelly  of  milk  or  cream,  was  formerly  coinjwsetl  of  the  pounded 
flesh  of  poultry,  boiled  with  rice  and  uiilk  of  almonds,  and 
Bwertened  with  sugar,  while  a  mixture  of  the  same  kind,  but 
coloured  with  blood  or  sandal-wood,  was  called  a  '  Rose,' 
'  Burkuadc  '  was  the  name  of  another  typical  preparation,  and 
this  was  made  of  meat 'hewn  in  gobbets,*  pounded  almonds, 
raisins,  sugar,  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  onions,  salt,  and  frii^ 
herbs,  thickened  with  rice-flcmr,  and  coloured  yellow  with 
saffron.  *  Moinene  '  or  '  Mawnmny  '  was  a  sort  of  porridge  for 
which  the  cuitine  of  our  own  day  affords  aa  parallel.  Its  com- 
piinents  were  'plenty  of  wine  and  sugar,  a  quart  of  honey,  a 
gallon  of  oil,  a  pound  nf  powdered  spices,  together  with  ginger, 
cinnamon,  and  galangale'  {Cyperus  totigiu'^f  a  plant  much  used  for 
flavouring.  All  tbcso  were  boilevl  together  with  the  pounded 
Semb  o/ri^fat  capons,  and  the  mess  served  in  bowls  like  porridge, 
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with  (accordin|>  to  one  recipe)  a  lifchted  wax  candle  tmck  id  the 
middle  of  each.  '  Morirewa,'  a  di»h  menUoned  bj  Chaucer  in 
bts  *  Caotrrborj  Talca.'  was  hrld  in  fj^reat  estimation.  It  derired 
ita  name  fniin  tbe  moitar  in  which  the  mrat  used  in  making  it 
wa«  poundrH  ;  and  at  thr  rrcip"  11  a  Teprrwntative  one,  we  will 
hoe  give  it  as  it  stands  in  the  *  (''omifi  of  C'nrj' ' : — 

'  Take  henaea  and  pork  and  setbe  bom  (ogjdre.  Take  the  Ijre 
{fieah)  of  the  heonea  and  of  the  porke  and  hack  it  small  and  grinds  it 
all  to  dovat.  Take  bread  ^i^raled.  and  do  (add)  thereto,  and  tempw 
it  with  the  self  broth  (i.«.  the  broth  in  which  it  was  boiled)  and  alya 
(mix)  it  with  ziilkt«  of  ayera  (yolks  of  eggs),  and  cast  thereon 
powder  tori  (pepper)  and  boil  it ;  and  do  lher«<ti>  powder  of  ganger, 
mtttva  and  ndt.  and  liike  that  it  is  stondiug  (^fitiff).  and  flour  it  all 
witti  powder  of  ganger,' 

This  hrourite  dish  therefore  was  a  combination  of  pounded 
mcwl  and  bread-crumbs,  mixwi  with  broth  and  volk  of  i^g, 
smsnnci)  ttrunglj  with  prpper  and  gin^r,  mlouml  vellow  with 
soffruo,  and  boiled  to  ibc  cunsistencv  of  peaae  puddiu^. 

Theae  few  cxatuples  are  enough  to  show  the  prevailing; 
AMiuiKt  of  ntedieral  cookerv  tn  tar  as  its  '  mttde  dishes  '  are 
eoDcenied.  I'or  nearly  ail  of  these,  cooked  meat  or  fish  was 
'  hewed  in  gobbets '  or  '  ground  all  to  doust,'  and  boiled  into  a 
kind  of  mash  with  broth,  e^gs,  and  either  *  sweet  milk  of 
Almondj's,' or  '  sweet  milk  of  k^ne.' according  as  the  dish  was 
i>T  ffra*.  For  giring  consisiencjr  I"  these  messes, — ren- 
deriogtbeni  'slnnding'or  *cfaargeani,'as  it  wnscitllcd, — n  sprvial 
picparmtion  of  wheac-floar,  i.'allr*)  *  Amvdon,'  w>->s  maili-,  by  first 
Bleeping  the  Sour  in  water  and  then  drying  it  in  a  slow  uvea; 
ai>d  this  was  kept  in  stock,  as  modern  cooks  keep  *roux.' 
Most  dishes  were  flaroured  indiscriminately  with  salt,  sngar, 
finger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  and  other  herbs  and 
Cpices  ;  and  nearly  all  were  coloured  with  saffron,  sandal-wood, 
■  aJkanrt  (AncfiUfa  lindoria),  or  some  other  vegetable  dye. 

In  the  delight  thus  tnanifrsied   in  mere  bnilianl   colouring 
tberc  is  on  doubt  an  element  of  childishness;  and  considering 
bow  iroperrious  the  taste  must  bare  been  which  could  be  grati- 
fied with  such  powerful  seasonings,  it  is  with  some  surprise  that 
we  find  what  a  nomber  of  special  saoces  and  cimdimenis  were 
in  1W^  all  of  them  cwvfulty  appropriated  to  differeut  articles  of 
I  food.     Thus  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  were  all  of  them  eaten  with 
Imustanl;  and  this,  as  in  one  of  tbe  old  pantry  ioyenlorics  we 
[Toad    of  a  '  mustard    qocm,'  acems   to    have    been    sometimes 
gnnind,  like  cofTre,  for  immediate  ose.     Tbe  proper  »oce  for 
boiln)  chicken  was  '  rrrjaice '  or  sorrel ;  for  a  capon,  bread  sanoe 
and  ginger.     Herons  ai>d  pheasants  were  eaten  with  ^^^ci  wn& 
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■all,  and  a  swan  cither  witli  a.  giblet  sauce  called  '  chaldron,  or 
with  '  sauce  gamelyii,'  composed  of  bread,  ginger,  vinegar, 
mustard,  cinnamon,  and  saHVun  ;  while  for  sparrows  and  ainaU 
birds  the  accompaniment  was  salt  and  cinnamon. 

Homage  to  superior  rank  was  conveyed  in  the  composition 
and  serving  of  varioiu  dishes.  A  pike  thus  was  sent  in  '  whole 
for  a  lord,  but  in  ilices  for  the  commonallyc'  For  tt  lord,  a  pig 
was  served  up,  not  only  whole,  but  overlaid  with  g»l<l  leaf.  A 
lord's  cabbage  was  '  thickcd  '  with  yolk  of  egg,  while  for  inferior 
company  only  bread-crumbs  wcr«  used  ;  and  a  kind  of  ragout  is 
mentioned  in  which,  if  it  was  for  a  lord,  stjuirrels  were  to  Iw 
substituted  for  rabbits.  A  lord  again  had  the  privilege  of 
eating  new  btend,  hut  no  one  else  got  any  under  a  day  old, 
and  it  had  to  be  three  days  old  for  the  servants. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  medieval  chef  vr us  occupied  by 
'  gala '  dishes,  and  certain  of  these  which  were  appropriated  to 
special  occasions  were  served  with  particular  ceremonies.  Tbui 
the  great  Christmas  dish,  the  boar's  head,  when  brought  Into  the 
hall,  was  preceded  by  music,  and  followed  by  knights,  squires, 
and  ladies,  the  sewer  who  carried  it  singing  the  following  old 
carol  in  mixed  Latin  and  Knglish: — 

I  ■  Caput  aiii  differo 

^H  UeddenH  lundem  domino 

^^1  The  hurufi  heed  in  baud  bring  I 

^^H  With  garlouB  gay  and  rosemarye, 

^^H  I  jiraj  you  all  sing  merely 

^^H  Qui  estiB  in  convivio. 

^^f  *  The  bores  heed  I  nnderetande 
^B  As  the  chiuf  service  of  this  lande, 

^H|  Loke,  wherever  it  be  faud 

^^K  Bcrvite  cum  oautico. 

^^1  '  B«  gladde  lordes  both  more  and  losse  (lees), 

^^K  For  this  hath  ordeynod  our  Stewarde 

^^M  To  cheer  you  all  this  Chtistmasse, 

Tho  bores  heed  with  muetardo.' 

Another  dish  of  state  was  the  peacock,  which  also  was  pnrcodcd 
by  music,  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  noblest  lady  present 
to  place  it  on  the  board,  and  of  the  most  valiant  knight  to  carve 
it.  In  '  Ancient  Cookery '  directions  are  given  for  serving  up 
the  bird  in  its  plumage.  In  order  to  do  this  the  sktn  with  the 
bead  ailhering  was  removed,  spri-nd  out  fealherside  downwards, 
and  strewn  with  spices.  The  body  while  roasting  was  '  en- 
dored '  or  basted  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sewn  up  again  in  iti 
siia  be/ore  being  scut  to  table.     A  remnant  of  this  custom  still 
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ntrvivM  m  some  college  ball*,  where  tt,  few  of  tbe  tail  fentli«T> 
tro  itnck  inln  tlic  bodj  of  the  ronstrd  bird. 

Somotimt^  the  (Town  only  wa*  left  on,  and  this  was  |>r('«prvr(d 
(mm  injury  during  cooking  by  thr  hrnd  bring  wrapped  in  a  wot 
cloth.  VVh^^n  drcsHs)  in  thi*  fubion,  ibt;  body  of  thn  bird  wni 
nrcrUtd  with  K«bl  leaf,  and  n  pieco  of  lighted  cotton-wick 
placed  in  its  bill.  At  a.  grand  banquet,  a  *  lubtilty,'  or  '  sot«lty,' 
— (in  elaborate  derice  in  sugar  or  pastry, — closed  each  roune,  and 
this  usually  bore  some  reference,  humorous  or  oomplimentarv, 
to  tbe  occasion  of  the  entertain  m en t  At  tbe  enlhmnizalioa 
fnut  of  Archbishop  Neville  at  York  (1465),  one  of  tlirso  '  subtil- 
lifs' represented  a  doctor  of  divinity  beinif  led  into  hi*  pulpit 
hy  a  demon  ;  whiltt  at  the  banquet  giren  about  forty  year«  Inter 
in  honour  of  Archbishop  VVarham  of  Canterbury,  St.  Augustiao 
sod  his  attendant  ap]>eare<l  in  the  act  of  petitioning  King  Ktbel- 
bot  for  leave  to  preach  Christianity  in  bit  dominions. 

DilTerrnt  dishes,  as  with  the  '  boers  head  '  at  Christmas,  were 

ewly  appropriated  to  different  seasons  of  the  year.     *  .Mynched 

pies  of  tlie  best '  are  mentioned  by  Tusser,  in  bis  '  Five  HuiKlr«d 

Points    of  Good   Husbandry,'  as   forming  part  of  tbe  farmers' 

Christmas  fare.     At   Easier  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  a  utoat 

^ish,  as  testifying  a  pious  horror  of  Judaism  ;  and  on  the  samn 

fiefts;,  A  re<l   herring,  so  manipulated  as   to   bi-.tr  some  sort  of 

'^Semblance  to  a  man  riding  away  on  horseback,  was  placed  in 

'be  middle  of  a  salad,  as  an  ezprcssioa  of  natural  relief  at  the 

time  of  fish  diet  being  over. 

Many  native  productions,  now  disused,  were  formerly  em- 
ployed  in  cookery.  All  manner  of  teavc*,  buds,  herbs,  and 
ftower*  were  eaten  under  tbe  common  name  of  '  sallels.'  Cow- 
■1i»  and  violet  blossoms  wen?  made  into  syrups  for  colouring 
Qaflerenl  dishes,  and  were  also  cookei)  in  custards  and  omelets. 
Eliirr  tops,  '  ash-keys,"  bunbick  roots,  brtrom  buds,  and  marsh 
n^allow  (»ntinued  to  be  used  for  pickling  even  so  late  as  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  boney  so  largely  took  the 

L place  of  sugar,  that  bee-keeping  must  have  lieen  a  considerable 
mdusirv.  Considering  the  great  expense  and  dif!iculty  of  transit, 
bowercr,  which  then  prevailed,  tbe  amount  and  variety  of  im- 
ported  goods  contumed  for  household  purposes  are  mlly  sur- 
_  '  pising.  Quantities  of  almonds,  which  could  have  come  from 
W  nearer  than  the  South  of  France,  supplied  a  very  important 
"■gtedient  in  iwuip*  cookery,  since:,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity 
"■be  older  ecclesiastical  rules  for  fasting,  almond  milk — a  gnicl 
^pUrie  of  bi>ile<)  or  jxiunded  almonds — had  often  to  take  the 
P*c«  of  cows'  milk,  Rioe,  too,  which  could  not  have  been 
■''nght  except  from  the  Bast,  enters  eitbei  wUoVc  Qt  ^loaa&vn'u* 
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the  composition  of  numbertoss  dishes,  whi1«  the  spices  so  biithly 
ealeemcd  were  t>roU|^ht  from  Damascus  by  waj  of  ihc  various 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  art  of  dressing  one  thing  to  look 
like  another  was  much  cultivated,  cspocially  with  icgnril  to 
maigre  cookery.  Almost  every  meat  dish  Uiwi  its  oouiitcrpurt, 
into  which  ment  <I!d  not  enter.  On  <l:>ys  when  eggs  were  inaxl- 
missihle,  imitations  uf  these  were  pruducreil  hy  blowing  out  ttie 
contents  of  the  e^g-sbells,  wuihiii^  them  in  wurin  water,  and 
filling  Ibem  with  rice-flour  boiled  in  almond  milk  ;  the  middla 
part  being  coloured  with  stLiTrou  to  represent  the  yolk.  And 
another  composition  of  pounded  eels  ana  almonds,  made  into  a 
jelly  with  stockfish  sounds,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
From  one  recipe  in  the  '  Noble  Rokc  of  Cokery '  we  may  Icara 
*  how  to  make  a  kidde  out  of  a  piggc,'  and  from  another  how  to 
make  two  capons  of  one, — a  dish  not  quite  so  economical  as  it 
sounds,  n*  it  is  by  the  skin  uf  the  original  capon  well  stutTed 
with  sausage  meat  that  the  boasted  duplication  is  acminplisbed. 

Turning  now  from  the  specialities  of  medieval  cookery,  we 
will  see  what  points  it  has  in  common  with  that  of  a  later  period, 
Nearly  all  culinary  processes  have  no  doubt  been  somewhat ' 
refined  since  the  days  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  few 
have  been  actually  invmted.  Of  the  pestle  and  mortar  we  have 
already  spoken  as  a  most  important  item  in  the  ancient  batlcrie 
de  cuitine ;  larding  with  bacon  loo  has  long  been  a  welUknown 
nrocoss  ;  '  cranys  and  heronys,*  we  Icam  from  the  '  Forroo  of, 
Cnry,'  being  'enarned  (lanled)  with  lardons  of  swine,'  so  Ion 
ago  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Certain  existing  eombtnntiont 
of  food-stuffs  again  are  very  old  ones, — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
tnisture  of  fat  or  butter  with  flour  in  making  pastry,  the  mix- 
ture of  eggs,  milk,  and  flour  called  '  batter,'  and  the  varying 
combinations  of  eggs  and  milk,  eggs  and  butter,  or  butter,  milk, 
and  eggs,  which  result  in  buttered  eggs,  custards,  and  omelets. 
Mixtures  of  ibis  latter  class  have  undergone  but  very  little 
change,  the  omelet  or  custard  of  five  hundred  yc^rs  ago  being 
substantially  the  omelet  or  custard  of  to-day,  whilst  many  of  the 
fourictmth  and  fifteenth  century  recipes  for  fritters  and  pancakes 
might,  we  think,  be  reproduced  among  ourselves  with  very  good 
effect. 

Nice  thin  crisp  pancakes  were  made  with  a  batter  in  whiclr' 
*  sack  '  partlr  loolc  the  place  of  milk.  Slices  of  apple,  nn<)  also 
of  *  pastemakes,'  or  parsnips,  were  dipped  in  batter,  and  fried  in 
hot  fat  like  modem  'berguets.*  I'lain  omelets,  as  we  have  laic 
were  made  much  as  at  present,  but  there  were  several  dislies,  also 
of  the  omelet  kind,  which  were  called  by  other  names.  Thus,, 
the  addition  of  chopped  pork,  fish,  or  fruit  converted  the  omele 
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into  a  '  fnise,'  while  tbe  iweet  dish  called  '  tantj '  or  <  Umty 
pudding,'  which  vie  find  mpntioncd  io  '  Pepjs'  Diary,'  tbe 
*  .Spncintor,'  and  rlscwhctr,  tvfu  originally  a  inixHir«  of  egft  and 
bnttirr,  vooked  like  an  omelet  in  «  (rjing-pan,  and  flavoured  with 
the  juice  of  llie  tan«v  plant.  In  M>tne  of  the  later  recipes,  milk 
and  bread-crumbs  are  added,  and  the  Limy  iturlf  i>  often  replaced 
hj  pounded  cowslip  or  violet  blossoms,  gousebt^rrie*  or  spinach  ; 
itie  result  being  a  cowslip,  violi-t,  gooseberry,  or  spinach  tansj, 
ai  tbe  case  may  be.  Custard  nas  employed  in  no  end  of  ways, 
whether  alone  or  with  other  things. 

A  Bomevrhat  primitive  joke  common  at  City  feasts  consisted 
ID  the  placing  of  an  enormous  pan  of  custard  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  into  which  the  clown  at  an  unexpected  moment  took 
a  ki^Ader.  'Haggis'  and  sausage  misturrs  were  common. 
Kissiilrs  and  crcH(uettes  had  also  their  prototypes  in  balls  of 
<^h(ip|>(-d  meat,  raisins,  and  suet,  which  were  either  rolled  up  in 
pastry  and  fried,  or  else  dipped  in  yoik  of  egg  and  roasted  on 
spits.  Id  the  former  case  ihey  were  called  'Raysolles'  or 
'  cheveta,'  in  the  latter  '  Pommes  dorees,'  from  tbe  yolk  of  e^ 
with  which  they  were  '  ondored,' or  gilded.  *  Galantines '  are 
often  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  word  was  applied  to  any  dish  in 
which  the  flavour  of  the  galangale  root  predominated,  it  is  the 
oamc  rather  than  the  thing  which  has  here  survived. 

Many  of  the  kinds  of  food  once  common  have  cither  on!/ 
recently  died  otit  or  still  maintain  a  local  popularity.  *  Fur- 
nity,'  or  *  fnimenty,'  a  preparation  of  hailed  wheat,  made  some- 
thing like  the  American  'samp,' and  once  a  favourite  acom- 
panitiK^nt  to  mutlon  and  venison,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  still  eaten  as  porridge.  We  ourselves  know  a 
MMse  in  which  the  art  of  making  *  tansy  pudding '  still  survives. 
The  '  squab '  pie  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall — a  mixture  _of 
appin,  mutton,  and  oaiona — ia  an  erideat  lelic  of  tbe  past ; 
■hilst  the  '  blnrk  paddings,'  which  in  tome  country  districts 
i^nalizes  the  death  of  the  fanner's  or  cottager's  pig,  furnish 
s  rare  survival  of  the  uxc  of  blood  in  cookery,  once  very 
common. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  older  recipes,  the  art  of 
making  very  light  pastry  is  probably  a  modern  one ;  but  ^stry 
of  several  different  varieties  was  anciently  used  for  different 
purposes.  Thus  in  baking  meat  or  game,  a  coarse  paste  of  rye 
flour  was  wrapped  round  it  to  prevent  it  from  being  dried  by  the 
brat  of  the  oven.  A  pasto  such  as  is  now  used  for  the  raised 
pork  pirt  so  common  in  (he  Midlands,  was  made  by  dissolving 
knitter  in  boiling  water,  pouring  it  thus  hot  upon  the  flour,  and 
working  the  mixture  into  a  putty-like  moss,  which  a«  \^  cauVvA 
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would  Bet   in   any  form  required.     Thii  wa* 'hot  botlPr  pas 
'Flaky'  paate  attain  was  made  much  as  it   ia  at  present,  wl 
for  another  kind  called  'pnm-puff' no  water  at  alt  was  mixc 
with  the  flour,  hut  only  yolk  of  c|[g. 

The  plac«^  ncrupird    in   the  oldrr  bills  of  fart-  by  gwmp  An< 
wildfowl  it  Triativi-ly  n  very  lnrg«  nni-,  nnd   trttlfie*  to  tlio  ir 
pnrtAnl  part  playfd  by  Tk-M  sports  in  providing  fur  (litr  mediiivg 
Louschnkl,  as  veW  at  to  th«  wiile  Iracis  of  forest,  fiitld,  and 
in  which  birds  and   beasts  now  rare,  or  verging  or  «xlinctior 
could  yet  6nd  shelter. 

Six  wild  bulla,  probably  of  the  aboriginal  Chillingham  breed, 
formed  part  of  Archbishop  Nrvillc'a  enthronization  feast;  for 
ordinary  occasions,  bustards,  bitterns,  herons,  rranes,  and  egrets 
were  common  artidet  of  dirt,  and  veniton  in  one  shape  or 
aODther  was  seldom  nbst^nt  either  from  the  dinner  nr  supper 
table.  Evpn  in  the  1803  edition  nf  Mrs,  Glassc's  Caokerjr,j 
instructiims  for  '  choosing  a  bustard  '  are  still  given  ;  whence 
may  infer  that  the  bird  now  so  completely  extinct  in  tbii  countrjl 
might  at  that  time  be  seen  in  the  poulterers'  shops.  | 

Judging  from  the  recipes  which  have  come  down  to  us  fromj 
this  period,  the  medieval  cliff  must  have  belonged  to  that  claai 
of  artists  who  can  safely  trust  themselvtrs  to   work   by  'rule 
thumb,"  for  qiuinlitifi!  are  very  rarely  given  ;  th«  evidently  free-^ 
handed  use,  however,  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  dairy  pnxlutf?  making 
it  seem  likely  that  thrse  were  more  plentiful  in  comparison  with 
other  things  than  they  are  at  present.     But  though  most  of  the 
old   reeipt-s   would    be  now   eonsidere<l  extravagant,  plain  and 
simple  dishes  were  not  wanting ;  and  the  po[t:iges  and  liouillont. 
of  peas,    beans,    rice,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables  boiletl  ia4 
'  faire  broth,'  for  which  directions  are  given,  may  possibly  have 
formed   the  staple  diet   of  the   poorer    clasars,  whoae  cooking 
utenaila,  consisting   mainly   of  an    iron    pot,   would    not    h» 
allowed  of  anything  much  more  elaborate. 

The  early  kitchen  viicabulnry  is  a  curious  one.  A  recipe 
was  formerly  railed  a  *Nym,'  from  the  Saxon  word  n\fm  at 
*take,'  with  which  it  generally  began.  To  give  n  pot  a  'walm,* 
meant  to  let  it  boil  up,  from  the  Saxon  verb  veaUiiit,  to  boil  or 
bubble.*  To 'swing  eggs  meant  to  beat  them.  Currants  and 
rkisins  were  distinguished  respectively  as  'raiions  of  Corrance'd 
and  '  raisons  of  the  sun.' 

A  dish  was  called  a  'trap,'  and  a  pastry-case  of  any  kind  si 
'cotfyn.'  To  'raise  a  faire  cofTyn'  was  the  first  process  iaj 
making  a  venison  pasty  or  a  game  pie ;  while  if  you  wanted  aj 
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ilUb  of  cuttarda,  ihc  proper  number  of  '  little  corpus  '  muit  be 
goi  rewly  to  receive  tlicm. 

In  iu  liigli<fr  brnnrlir*,  the  tATrnt  of  the  ancient,  ni  of  the 
tUDilt^m  art,  were  Frrndi,  or  of  imin«i]iate  French  dertvaiion. 
Tbus  to  »rew  a»  in  our  I'rendi  i«  usually  called  '  lo  stove  "  (^tuwr), 
thp  primitive  meaning  of  a  *  stove  '  as  a  Btcwinj;  appamtna  being 
ifaut  made  evident.  A  diih  dressed  witb  a  sauce  at  once  sfreot 
ud  acid  is  called  an  '  Eger-douce '  (ai^re-thiu),  or,  as  in  one 
instance  the  word  is  still  further  corrupted,  an  '  I^g-<loace.' 
ha  ox  tongue  is  a  '  lang-dc-beef,'  and  a  leg  uf  mutton,  as  at  the 
fnsent  time  in  Kdinburgh,  n  *  gigget' ;  citinainon  is  invnriitbly 
callml  '  CARell '  (canntiie),  and  a  white  mixture  of  pottnded 
tUcken  and  almonds  is  a  '  Blank-desire '  {btaae  de  ore). 

!□  the  matter  of  utensils,  the  kitchens,  at  any  rate  in  bmte 
luiuicf,  seem  to  have  been  very  well  furnished.  That  of  §tv 
John  Fastolfe,  according  to  an  inventory  taken  in  1453,  conlainccl, 
among  other  things,  fourteen  brass  pots  of  different  sixes,  three 
brus  lisb-ketttes  under  the  name  of  *  pilfe-pans,'  a  pestle  and 
■nniUr,  both  of  brass,  a  sars  (sieve  or  colander)  of  brass,  and 
umiher  of  'tree'  (wood);  a  dropping  (dripping)  pan,  a 
gridiron,  a  frying-pan,  two  '  grete  square  spiltys,  and  two  little 
round  ■  brocheyi '  (spits  for  small  things),  a  caldron,  a  flesh- 
bonk,  tiro  poi-hooks,  eleven  trajs,  and  a  strainer. 

From  pictures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  wc  sec  that  movable 
ertlM  or  grills,  and  movable  hot  plates,  both  resting  on  legs 
lilie  Ubies,  were  very  early  nse<l  for  standing  over  the  open 
Norths;  a  circumstance  in  which  the  name  'grate'  as  applied 
^  a  fireplace  probably  originated.  Here,  too,  we  find  flesh- 
jiaoks  armed  with  a  double  claw,  and  the  primeval  pot  or  crock, 
in  nacUy  the  same  form  as  still  bangs  in  cottage  chimneys, 
•betever  ao  open  hearth  survives. 

In  a  copy  of  the  'Forme  of  Cnry,'  now  in  the  Bodleian 
wbfaiT,  there  is  an  interesting  little  woodcut  t>i  a  foiSrtccnth- 
WKojy  kitchen,  in  which  the  cook  and  the  tum-briwlic  are 
"pKseoted  sitting  on  either  side  of  a  raised  hearth  in  the 
nidclle  of  ibc  room ;  the  latter  seeing  lo  the  roasting,  the 
funoer  superintending  a  number  of  little  covered  puts  ur 
'^>u«ules,  which  are  standing  round  the  Gre.  Frying-pans  of 
'^ioos  sizes  bang  againct  the  wall,  and  dishes  and  trenchers 
*^  ranged  in  a  (ack  bmMlh. 

Tbc  roasting  appsmtus  a«  hem  given  is  of  a  very  simple 
Paitem, — merely  a  rod  with  or>c  end  bent  into  a  crank  and. 
'^ttiag  on  a  couple  of  low  supports,  three  on  either  side  of  the 
"!■■  Some  much  more  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  much  earlier 
eumples  ol' these  '  sptt-rcsts,'  are,  however,  at presea'.lo  b«  v«n 
Vol  n8.-~JVo.  JJj.  u  ■» 
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in  ihc  Ethnological  (Icpnrtinrnt  of  the  Fitxwilliun  Mutenm  at 
CaDibridgc.  In  llir«!,  n-)ii<rh  were  taken  Troui  a  tumulus  &t  Hey 
Hill,  nc*r  Tnnbridge  Wells,  iu  Kent,  and  ttre  supponed  to  be  of 
Saxnii  origin,  two  iron  uprigbta  supported  on  spreading  feet 
are  joined  togelber  «bout  four  inches  from  the  ground  by  a 
oruH!(>l)ar  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  while  tlii'tr 
up]>er  ends  aie  cuivcd  outwards,  and  each  icTminatRS  in  the 
heAulilniiy  finished  hc«<l  of  nn  ox,  between  whose  horns  the 
spit  would  have  revolrn).  In  the  more  ancient  dwelling-houses, 
the  only  fireplace  both  in  the  hall  and  kitchen  was  in  the 
middle  nf  tlie  niom,  with  a  lourre  or  familory  above  it  to  let 
out  the  smoke-,  and  these  remained  lon^  in  us*-,  even  after  they 
had  been  supplemented  by  others  with  open  chimneys  at  ibe 
sides.  In  the  hall  of  Penshurst  Place,  in  Kent,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  one  of  these  central  hearths  is  preserved. 

According  to  Alexander  N'echam,  a  writer  of  the  thirteentli 
centnry,  the  kitchens  an<l  offices  weir  at  that  time  detached 
from  the  main  IkkIv  of  the  house,  and  situated  near  the  road 
or  street.  Later  on,  however,  they  occupied  a  uniform  position 
behind  the  screen  which  crossed  the  lower  end  of  the  great  ball 
and  supported  the  minstrels'  gallery. 

The  structure  of  early  dwelling-houses  was  very  simple. 
The  great  hall  was  the  main  feature  of  the  building,  and 
served  not  only  a*  a  general  tiring  and  eating  room,  but  as  a 
slecpinif  apartment  for  servants  and  guests;  while  leading 
from  the  upper  end  of  this,  and  built  generally  over  the  cellar, 
a  room  rolled  the  '  solere '  chnmber  or  tolarium  afforded  somo 
degree  of  privACy  for  the  heads  of  the  household.  Tiiex-  two 
rooms,  when  Necham  wrote,  constituted  the  whole  available 
aceommodation  ;  and  according  to  the  Exchequer  accounts  aS 
the  time  of  Henry  H.,  even  the  royal  manors  at  Clarendon, 
Kennington,  Woodstock,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton  were 
no  better  provided. 

As  habits  hecnme  less  primitive,  however,  and  a  desire  for 
privacy  inrrrasiMl,  additional  rooms  were  added.  The  'solere' 
chamber  was  supplemented  by  the  *  withdrawing-room '  and 
the  ladies'  'bower,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
nn  inclination  was  plainly  showing  itself  among  the  higher 
classes  to  abnndon  the  feudal  custom  of  feasting  in  the  hall 
with  their  retainers.  Frequent  protests  were  made  against 
this  decay  of  nncjenc  manners,  but  in  spile  of  exhortations 
addressed  to  heads  of  households  for  '  eating  in  the  hall  before 
the  menye,'  *  in  spite  of  rules  for  the  'ordering  and  setting  of 
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the  ball  after  the  old  cuitom,'  *  and  «t  condemnationx  patted  on 
locb  Doblemen,  ^ntleioen,  and  others,  as  *  delighted  and  aied 
la  dine  in  corn^^rs  and  secret  places,'  t  the  old  order  shared  the 
Ute  of  other  annchrnniBins. 

By  the  wcond  half  of  the  tixlrcnth  rentury,  few  houses  of 
aoy  prrlrnsion  w«r  huilt  wttlioiit  a  scparntn  dining- pail  our  or 
kanqueting'-hnll,  ntid  to  this  innovation  we  may  at  Irnst  in  part 
sttribute  the  fciaitual  disuse  of  the  older  ceremonies  which  had 
tUeaded  a  feudal  meal. 

From  the  year  1575  to  1C21  was  a  time  remarkably  prolific 
ID  cookery  books,  and,  judging  from  the  character  ot  their 
mntCDts,  the  sixteenth  century  wa*  an  era  o(  chaai^o  in  culinary 
•I  well  as  in  more  important  matters.  Thu«,  *  A  propre  new 
Bookc  of  Cookery,"  'Thi?  (iiiod  fluswivi-'s  Handtnaidc,'  'A 
lleligfatfal  daily  Kxen'ise  for  Gentlewomen,'  and  some  others,  all 
gire  tokens  of  n  transition  period.  Most  of  the  old  pounded 
■ixtures  wt^  find  have  vanished  :  joints  of  meat,  both  ronst  and 
tnilfd,  are  more  eon»pii:uous  in  the  hills  of  fare;  and  a  large 
nop  of  genuine  sweet  dishes,  notably  jellies,  creams,  and  fruit- 
tsni,  have  sprung  up.  Seasoning  again  is  not  applied  so 
tailiicriminately  or  profusely  ;  and  though  meat  and  poultry  are 
(till  stewed  with  prunes  and  raisins,  after  the  manner  of  the 
■till  surviving  *  cock-a-Ieckie,'  the  general  character  of  the 
aiixturrs  is,  according  to  modem  notions,  less  incongruous. 

In  '  The  Whole  Body  of  Cookery  dissected,'  by  William 
Kibiilm,  a  ckrfni  some  eminence,  we  have  apj>arcntly  a  very 
(Diiiplrtr  ireatiw!  ou  the  art  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  tlm 
Nttnteenth  century.  In  the  general  character  of  its  contents 
lliii  book  shows  a  decided  advance  in  the  modem  direction,  but 
ouaT  tokens  of  ancient  taste  still  linger.  Thus,  omelets  and 
PMcakes  are  highly  coloured  wilh  satfron,  musk  and  ambergris 
'n  okkI  in  flavouring  sweet  dishes  ;  while  for  a  '  Grand  Pallet ' 
*  temple  of  wiix  or  pastry  is  erecti-d  in  ihe  middle  of  a  dish, 
udon  the  steps  of  this,  elder  buds  and  broom  buds,  primroses 
Uil  riolcts,  almonds  and  raisins,  anchovies  and  olives,  together 
•ith  barberries,  samphire,  brook-lime,  lettuce,  and  watercress, 
•»  arxiinged  tier  above  tier,  according  to  their  several  colours. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  '  Mortrews,'  '  Bucknadc,"  'Marmeny,'  and 
wir  like,  have  quite  disappeared,  and  wc  cntrli  one  of  the 
'^ler  mixtures  ol  choppe<l  raisins,  <-gg,  anil  bread-crumbs,  in 
■is  very  act  of  being  tied  down  witli  a  dolh  into  a  wooden 
"^V,  and  boiled  into  a  modern  pudding— a  *  Quaking 
pvddiag,'  it  is  called  here,  '  very  rick  and  handaome.'     It  ic 

•  LuwAiimc  MS.  Xo.  I.,  fol-  TGa. 
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ornamented  on  its  ouUlde  with  'citcrn  antl  nil  manner  oF 
■uckctG,'  iind  the  novelty  of  tbc  cooking  process  U  indicated  by 
the  fnci,  ihnt  the  wooden  bowl  hni  b><l  to  be  ordered  from  the 
turner  on  [)urpose. 

'Pudding:,'  regarded  in  the  light  of  «  typical  English  <li>b, 
has  its  own  hUtory.  Until  comparatively  recent  limes  'plum' 
pudding  was  only  represented  by  minced  fig»,  dates,  prunei, 
Taiains,  and  citron,  either  baked  with  cuttard  in  open  <liihe» 
under  the  name  of  *toru,'  or  else  boiled  into  porridge  witb^ 
bread-crumbs,  wine,  and  *picc>.  Combinations  of  rice,  milk, 
and  eggs,  such  as  we  should  now  call  puddings,  for  a  long  time- 
went  by  the  name  of  *  Whitepuls,'  and  the  word  pudding  wu 
priiicijially  applied  either  to  mixtures  used  fur  '  stuffing,'  or  to 
mixtures  boiled  in  skina  like  sausages. 

Thus,  in  '  The  Book  of  Cookery  '  (1C20),  we  fmd  directions, 
for  'making  n  pudding  in  a  carrot,'  lor  '  making  a  pudding  in 
a  turnip,'  by  hollowing  out  these  Tegetables,  and  filling  them 
up  with  fiitcemeat,  while  nearly  a  century  Inter  Patrick  Laml> 
in  his  *  Kuyal  Cookery*  speaks  of  custard  :ind  brend-rrumb» 
rooked  in  sausage  skins,  as  a  'dish  of  puddings  the  English 
way,"  Exceptions  to  this  rule  there  were  no  doubt,  for  tbc 
great,  great,  great  grandmother  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a 
lady  who  worn  the  wheel  farthingale  of  Queen  Eli/abelbV 
time,  left  behind  her  an  excellent  recipe,  we  arc  told,  for  a  '  hasty 
pudding' ;  but  the  above  nomenclature  is  evidently  the  common 
one.  Of  the  iirdinary  'suet'  pudding  or  dumpling— a  paste, 
that  is,  of  flriurnnd  suet  boiled  to  solidity  in  aclolh  or  bnson — we 
find  no  mention  made  til!  early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
to  the  subsequent  union  of  this  suet  pudding  with  the  old- 
fnshiuned  'plum  porridge,'  the  '  plum  pudding,'  that  crownioBfJ 
triumph  of  English  cookery,  apparently  owes  its  birth.  ■! 

Among  sweet  dishes  'jellies,'  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word,  are  also  of  comparatively  modern  date.  In  the  language 
of  '  The  Forme  of  Cury,"  jellies  or  '  gillys  '  mean  simply  jellied 
meats;  hut  »n  'The  Propre  new  Booke  of  Cookery'  (15iu),  we 
already  find  directions  given  for  a  '  wine  jelly,'  and  throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  particular  pains  were 
bestowed  on  the  making  and  clarifying  ot  jellies  of  calves' feet 
or  isinglass,  and  in  '  running '  them  into  glasses  in  variously 
coloured  stripes  or  ribbons,  the  practice  of  turning  them  out 
of  moulds  having  been  to  all  appearance  a  late  introduction. 
Soups  again,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  are  another  receut 
development.  In  medieval  cookery  they  were  represented 
either  by  sops  (scwps)  of  bread  or  toast  coven-d  with  sauce  of 
gome  hind,  or  else  by  thick  pottages.    In  the  hills  of  fare  given 
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hy  Rftbiah»  (1675),  wc  fiad  the  present  place  of  soup  at  the 
beginning  of  ilinnrr  taken  someitme*  hy  *  'btsk'  or  'olio,'  a 
sort  of  comprniiiiiR  l)etw«en  it  snup  nml  a  stew,  considing  nf 
boiled  i»ent«  itnothered  in  thick  sauce:  but  it  is  nut  until  the 
beginning  uf  the  eighteenth  centurv  thai  what  wc  should  now 
recognize  as  soup  forms  a  regular  prelude  to  the  meal ;  and 
even  then  it  was  poured  over  a  xety  solid  substructure  offish, 
poultry  or  game,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  disuse  of  th«  ceremonies  of  the  feudal   banquet  could 
ba*e  scarorlr  (ailed  to  follow  sooner  or  later,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  high  table  fn)m  the  common  hall,  but,  like  manj^  other 
cmioms  from   which  the  meaning   has  departed,  they  died    a 
ItBgering  death.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sevenleeolh 
ccntorj  the  custom  of  bringing  each  dish  separately  from  the 
lidefaoaid  to  the  dining-lable  had  at  any  rate  not  been  aban- 
doned;   for  in  one  of  the  books  of  this   date   (*A  delightful 
daily  Exercise  for  Gentlewomen  ')  an  arrangement  of  dessert  or 
*h*aquetting  slutT'  is  prescribed,  which  shows  the  whole  Inhle 
doiiBg  the  meAl,  except  for  a  single  space  left  vacant  at  one 
end,  to    have   Xtttea    covered   with   dithes   of  fruit   and   ciin- 
(miooery  ;  and  certain  directions  from  '  The  Booke  of  Carving,' 
"hicfa  we  6nd  reprinted  by  Rabisba  in  his  '  Whole  Cody  of 
Cookery  dissected,'   indicate   that  even   at   this  date  (lti75) 
tlirre  were   at  least  some  households  in  which  many  ancient 
formalities  were  retained. 

With  the  eighteenth  wntury,  however,  if  not  sooner,  the  old 
order  of  service  finally  dixappt-aml ;  the  wtinl  *  course,'  instead 
cfineaniag  as  it  had  formerly  done  a  tuccesnon  uf  dtshes  placed 
lingly  on  the  table,  signified  from  ibis  time  forward  a  relay 
of  dtshes  placed  on  the  table  together;  and  excepting  that  the 
jnsence  of  fish  was  not  so  much  de  rigaeur,  nor  its  place  so 
Mastaot  as  these  nl'lcrwards  became,  nil  the  essential  elements 
of  a  mwirrn  tUnner  were  now  included  in  an  entertainment  of 
^0  fall  courses.  Houp,  usually  at  each  end  of  the  table,  fonne<l 
■  prelude  to  the  meal,  and  this  was  *  removed,'  as  the  phrase 
*>•>  by  substantia]  dishes  of  meat  and  fish,  or  meat  and 
{">ullry  ;  half  a  dozen  side-dishes  or  entries,  almost  equally 
K>lii],  being  placed  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
<!>«  first  course.  For  the  second  there  were  top  and  bottom 
<ii*bi-s  of  roast  Inmb,  ^smc,  poultry,  or  wild-fowl,  and  the 
nttrirx  were  rrplnccd  by  a  mixed  collection  of  aitremeU,  in 
*Udi  iisb  and  any  delicate  kind  of  meat,  besides  sweet  ihiaga, 
Vegetables,  and  savouries,  might  find  place.  The  following 
"ifnu  of  a  dinner  given  by 'Squire  Hill,*  at  Teddington  (1707), 
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mny  serve  aa  s  specimen  of  one  of  th«to  e Ightcent h-cctttm^ 
entcrtaintncnu:  * — 

'  laT  Cddbse. 

'Soup*   .     .     (l).  Piirf^c  of  iliicks.     (2).  Itisqnc  of  putridgoD.'' 

(Both  Ecrvcd  with  entire  Lirila.) 
'  Itemores     ,     (1).  Chinv  of  niuttou.     (2).  Tlin^o  duck& 
'  Side-di*he*.      (1).  Pulluts   with  eggs.     (2}.  Fillet  of  bocif  axui 
^  collops.     (3).  Turkey  "  icUd "  (braieetij.     (4). 

Stowed   carps.      (5).    Tual   a  la  Roynle,      (6j. 
FricasiM-i]  chicken. 


*  Otifre  dM.    Hum  tuid  ]iigf.>outi. 


'  2!f»  CoTTBSB. 


'  JRoatts 


*  Side-di»Ji<t. 


'  Centre  dish. 


4 


(1).  Two  pheaaanta  and  four  jjartriilgM.    (2),  8a 

tea!, 
(1).  SnectbrcFid  and  marrow.     (2).  Four  woodoook 

and   ten    snipe.     (!!).  Salmon  and  feniclts,     (4}. 

Morrow   pndding   (sweet).     (6).  I'ortiqiiartor  of 

lamb.     (G).  Uyster  loavQR. 
Uince-pies.' 

Bills  of  fare  ecjuall y  voluminous  remained  the  rule  tbrou^hout 
the  century:  and  to  guarnnlcc  the  guests  still  furlbrr  against 
all  danger  of  starvation,  sontc  such  additional  provision,  as  a 
round  of  be^-f  or  a  venison  pasty,  was  usually  placed  on  the 
■idcbonrd,  Tlie  changes  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem 
order  of  service  bninght  other  nltrralions  in  its  train.  With 
the  setting  of  a  whole  course  upon  the  table  at  on(%,  th^ 
principal  duty  of  carving  devolved  upon  the  host  and  hostess, 
the  honours  of  the  'side-dishes'  being  done  by  the  guesU 
IwroTe  whom  they  were  placed ;  the  duty  of  the  servants  mean- 
while contisting  in  handing:  plates  and  sauces,  filling  glaases, 
removinff  anything  spilt,  and  putting  the  dishes  straight  when 
disnrr.inged. 

Dessert  had  ncressarily  been  banished  as  an  ornainent 
during  the  menl,  by  the  new  nrrnngement  of  the  'ccmrses,'  and 
the  custom  of  removing  the  <;li>th  before  placing  dessert  on  the 
table  probably  arose  early  In  the  eighteenth  century,  since  ft 
was  about  ibis  time  that  the  use  of  innhogany  for  furnitnre 
became  fashionable.  The  custom  of  having  written  or  printed 
menus  is  an  entirety  modern  one.  From  'The  Honours  of  the 
Table,'  a  little  book  on  etiquette  published  1790,  we  leant 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  hostess,  if  there  were  two  counes, 
to  tell  bcr  gucsta  what  was  coming;  while  if  there  was  only 
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one,  it  WM  equnllj  ber  ilut^r  ta  let  them  know  '  tbat  th«y 
their  dinner.'  Great  di»crelioD  kid  to  be  oluerveil  in  vsrving, 
in  order  that  without  giving:  ofTeoce,  the  quality  of  tkv  viiriini* 
belpinf^  thould  be  proportioned  to  the  djgnitv  <>f  the  mueita; 
the  taivt  plan  indwd  bptn);  lometiinflB  to  cat  up  a  whole  bird 
And  send  it  round,  so  that  no  on«  should  be  able  to  resent 
being  givnn  thr  wortt  pic4».  Each  gurst  being  Irco  to  help  , 
bimscll'  na  h«  plea«Kl  from  the  diahcs  in  fn>nt  of  him,  wm 
expertfd  to  show  witen  Ite  had  haid  enough  by  puthing  the 
handlen  of  bis  knife  and  fork  into  hin  plate;  but  even  then  it 
ww(  good  manners  on  tbe  part  of  (he  )ioiit«j»,  to  enquire  '  if  he  ! 
would  not  please  to  hare  somelhin^  more.' 

In  comparin);  our  own  dinners  with  those  of  our  forefathers, 
the  want  of  structure  in  the  older  meals  is  one  of  tbe  first 
things  that  strikes  us,  and  the  further  w«  recede  Irom  our  owd 
times  the  ntore  noticrable  ibis  becomes.  Just  as  a  series  of 
cookery  n^cipei  innrks  the  changing  taste  of  suceessivi?  generic 
tions,  so  doc*  a  series  of  bills  of  fan;  mark  aii  ini:reni<r(l  desire 
for  the  arrangement  of  clifl'eri-nt  classcis  of  footl  in  n  certain 
order.  The  germ  of  the  te(|ii(>nre  at  preKenl  prtrvailing  in 
this  resjMtct  is  an  ancient  one,  but  it  is  only  gradually  that  it 
has  b<.-en  fixed  and  elaborated.  Thus  the  bills  of  fare  given  in 
•  The  Fofine  of  Cury,'  and  '  A  Nobie  Coke  of  Cokery,'  show 
U  least  a  predominance  of  heavier  meats  in  tbe  first  course, 
and  of  poultry,  ^atne,  iVc.,  in  the  second ;  and  though  • 
tprinkling  of  cuilards,  tarts,  and  tansies  penaded  the  whole 
repast,  n  sweet  tlish  of  some  sort  invarisbly  brought  up  the  rear. 

Passing  on  to  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenlli  centuries,  we 
find  that  as  flavouring  b<!came  more  s]>e(^ialixet],  and  sugar 
(cased  to  be  put  into  almost  everytliing,  such  sweet  things  as 
ibcre  were  became  relegated  to  the  lust  course;  while  this  re- 
ceived a  further  addition,  as  the  custom  of  afler-dinner  drinkinjE 
gsined  ground,  in  such  hor»-da:Kvr€  a»ai\^hx  prove  incentives  to 
Ikirst — smoked  ham,  caviare,  olives,  or  anchovies.  Soup,  as 
*e  have  seen,  was  established  in  its  prcirnl  place  cither  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  find  the  position  nf  fisb 
gradnally  though  slowly  becjime  more  determined.  Early  in 
tbe  present  oentury,  a  change  in  the  older  eti<|UL-lt«  ol  the 
table  began  to  show  itself,  'i'lie  custom  of  having  the  side- 
tiskes  helped  by  the  company  fell  out  of  dale,  and  fashion 
began  to  ordain  that  thc&e  should  be  so  conalituted  as  to  rcquira 
BO  carving  and  should  be  handed  round  by  the  servants.  For 
those  who  possessed  an  accomplished  cook,  this  preseiitetl  no 
difficulties;  but  dishes  which  can  dispense  with  preliminary 
diiBoction,  tfnd  at  the  same  time  escape  tlie  c^arutc  ot  ^  ti\m\v\«'Ws 
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require  proficiency  of  a  higher  orJer  than  will  suffice  perfectly 
for  plain  roiutin;;,  bakinj;,  und  builinj;;  nnil  jieople  of  limitetl 
cKtaliliiibmi'nt*  thus  found  themselves  at  a  much  greater  dit- 
ndvnntnge  than  before  in  the  matter  of  dinner-giring. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  tlie  change  which  has  taken  plaC6 
within  a  recent  period  in  the  character  of  English  cookery,  and 
we  think  that  in  its  origin,  at  least,  this  change  may  Iw  partlj- 
attributed  to  the  determined  struggle  which  rniued  on  the  part 
of  the  middle  classes  to  keep  pnee  with  the  new  mode  ;  the 
spirit  of  so<'inl  imitation,  which  it  was  Thackeray's  delight 
xatiri/e,  having  thus  at  least  supplied  a  vigorous  iucentive 
improvement. 

In  llie  modern  introduction  of  the  dinner  h  la  Russe,  a  rever- 
sion has  to  some  extent  occurred,  since  in  some  of  its  arrange- 
ments this  has  rnnsideiably  more  in  common  with  the  Eliza* 
hcthan  or  Jiurobirnn  than  with  the  Geaigian  meal.  The  word 
'  course,'  however,  now  applied  often  to  no  more  than  a  single 
dish,  htu  lost  its  original  meaning ;  and  the  one  remaining  }Kiint 
in  a  dinner  of  to-day,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  what  was 
once  ihe  second  service,  is  to  be  found  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Rot,  which  thus,  if  it  survives  long  enough,  may  become  aa 
archaeological  curiosity. 

In  a  reconstruction  of  the  past,  such  as  we  have  here  attcmptojt 
the  chief  interest  of  the  picture  mast  necessarily  lie  in  its  points 
of  contact  with,  and  difTerence  from,  the  present.  In  tracing  the 
successive  phast's  through  which  the  art  of  cookery  has  passed 
during  the  last  five  hundred  yenrs,  we  see  nn  the  one  hand  the 
antiquity  of  muny  of  the  processes  wilh  which  the  modern  expert 
is  moat  familiar,  and  on  the  other  the  increase  of  susceptibility 
which  the  actual  nerves  of  taste  have  evidently  by  slow  degrees 
been  acquiring.  The  high-coloured,  pungent,  and  beterogeaenuB 
compounds  ofthefnurlcenih  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  as  much 
the  products  of  skilled  labouras  ate  ther/ii^s-r/'a-urr*!  of  a  modern 
cordon  lik'ii,  but  the  p.ilates  of  our  forefathers,  which  nrquired  to 
be  so  coarsely  sitmulaled,  must  have  been  obviously  less  sensi- 
tive than  our  own.  In  the  gradual  specialization,  both  in  i' 
miKtures  and  flavourings,  which  the  cookery  of  successive  gene 
lions  has  undergone,  wc  have  probably  one  instance  at  least  of 
the  indirect  efTrct  of  general  cultivation  in  rendering  particular 
senies  more  acute;  whilst  in  local  delicacies,  still  common  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  in  *  safron '  buns,  *  squab  '  pies,  and  highly 
spici-d  black  puddings,  the  relics  of  a  once  universal  laste  fo»y 
still  be  seen  surviving. 
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V. — 7%e  Glacial  Niffhtmare  and  the  Flood;  being  a 
Stetfttd  Appeal  to  Common  Sente  front  the  Extravaqanee  of  tome 
nanU  Geology.  B>  Sir  Henry  Howonh.  K.C.I.B.,  M.P.. 
F.R.S..  F.G.S.,  &C.     2  vols.     London,  1893.  1 

rriHBSE  volumci,  which  are  continuoutly  pa^d,  form  the 
I  second  initalmcnl,  a  third  bein);  yci  to  come,  of  Sir 
neary  Hoirorth's  iin|>cachmeDtof  what  is  tcchnicallv  it>lcd  (hn 
Glacinl  Theory — (bal  is,  the  theory  of  icc-kction  on  a  stupcnduut 
icale — originally  suggested  half  a  century  back  Iiy  nn  ohwnirc 
Geroan  naluralisl,  named  Schimper,  and  «inre  elaborated  by 
tome  of  our  leading  geologists,  to  acrtount  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  (jTcal  Pleistocene  Drift.  Of  the  first  portion  of  bit  ar^u- 
neni,  published  about  six  vears  ago  under  the  title  of  'Tho 
Mammnch  and  the  Flood,'  a  notice  will  be  found  in  the  number 
of  thii  Kevicw  for  January  1888 ;  and  only  a  brief  refcicncc  to 
the  earlier  work  will  now  be  needed  to  show  the  connexion  with 
it  of  the  continuation  at  presi-nt  before  us.  The  previous 
dialectic  resiwi  nn  the  fo»»il  remains — ^superficinlly  cnlomlied  in 
tnoruiou!!  quantitie*  over  large  arras  of  Northern  an<i  (entral 
Europe,  Asiatic  Siberia,  and  both  divisions  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican continent — of  the  gigantic  proboscidian  MammaU  of  the 
PIcijtocene  age,  which  in  all  probability  roamed  through  the 
ralleys  and  plains  contemporaneously  with  palipolitbic  man, 
and  with  him  finally  disappeared  from  the  terrestrial  scene  under 
the  operation  of  the  snme  cnuses  which  produced  the  Drift.  It 
vaa  urged  with  great  force,  that  the  chnrnctrrs  which  for  the 
Host  part  distinguish  the  remains  of  those  ancient  elephantoids 
from  the  fossils  imbedded  in  earlier  and  more  solid  matrices 
combine  to  point,  not  to  any  slow  wasting  away  and  extinction 
of  their  race,  such  as  gradual  changes  of  environment  might 
produce,  but  to  some  sudden  and  orerwhelmtng  cntastrophe,  in 
the  form  of  a  mighty  flood  rushing  with  resistless  force  over 
vast  areas  of  the  giolx^  ilrowning  man  and  lirn<;t,  nml  burying 
tlieir  caraues  in  the  deposits  of  boulders,  clays,  and  gravels  with 
which  it  strewed  the  devastated  earth. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  flood,  whether 
in  a  single  rush,  or  in  successive  waves  of  translati<m,  of  such 
terrific  energy  and  hulk  as  to  'sweep  with  tho  besom  of  destruc- 
tion' nearly  half  the  hnbitnblc  surface  of  the  globe,  cannot  sntit- 
bctortly  rett  on  the  sole  witness  of  n  single  class  of  phenomena, 
eten  though  it  be  as  speaking  and  suggestive  as  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  entombed  fossil  remains.  Such  an  enurmuus 
■  atacUophic  torrent,  if  it  ever  hunt  on  a  doomed  WQTld^\wu%\. 
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Ii.tvt?  p<^rinaiitMit!y  impr«'ssei)  its  trttcrr*  on  soil  and  rock.  It 
uiu»t  bavv  turn  iiiasst-s  ot*  sitliil  mnb^rial  (>iit  r>f  tli«Jr  nriginal 
sites.  scorMl  unj'ifkling  surfnce*  with  the  grinding  action  of  itc 
mDvement,  aotl  swept  away  the  softer  covering  of  many  a 
rounded  proniineni'c  bv  its  erosive  violence.  Here  it  mast  have 
filled  up  dcpi'cssions  nnd  liultows  with  vast  henps  of  debris,  and 
there  sprcBil  blankets  of  {rravrls,  sands,  and  lontny  days  over 
omipnrntively  Irvrl  arrax  of  boundless  exfpnt,  !n  a  word,  if 
the  tl  Olid -hypothesis  he  true,  evidence  for  it  must  be  forthcoming 
from  the  geolngicnl  feature*  of  the  regions  over  which  the  wntAn 
dashed  headlong  in  their  desolating  fury,  as  well  as  from  the 
fossils  entombed  in  their  superficial  deposits.  It  is  this  geolo- 
gical eridence  which  the  now  volames  andertake  to  gather 
together  and  lay  before  us. 

About  the  bare  facts,  indeed,  on  which  the  induction  must 
rest,  there  is  scnrc<!ly  any  dispute.  The  great  Drift  has  been 
searched  out  and  examined,  in  the  Tarina*  countries  where  it 
lies  open  to  the  sky,  by  many  hundred*  of  quick -eyed  explorers : 
it  has  been  described  and  discussed  in  as  many  seieniific 
treatises  and  occasional  papers ;  its  main  features  have  atlrac-le^i 
the  eftmesl  attention  of  [leDlnijists  crer  since  their  science  bc^-an 
to  take  form.  Kvcn  so  far  back  a*  the  early  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  before  geology  in  any  serious  sense  was,  wc  find 
the  famous  Kmanuel  Swedenborg  publishing  his  views  on  ono 
of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  At  the  present  lime  it  may 
be  safely  nftirtnrii  that  no  features  of  the  terrestrial  surface  ar» 
better  known  than  those  of  the  regions  which  arc  covered  hy 
the  Drift.  The  pUK/le  is  the  interpretation.  And  as  our 
author,  in  his  laudable  ambition  to  *  make  his  book  a  fairly 
complete  monograph  on  the  controversies  with  which  it  deals,' 
finds  it  necessary  to  work  his  laborious  way  through  a  discus- 
lion  of  the  many  previODS  guesses  or  theories  which  have  been 
thrown  out  and  contended  for  as  solutions  of  the  problem,  before 
building  up  his  own  induction  from  a  survey  of  the  vast  mitst 
of  aseertaineil  particulars,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  schemo 
overflows  even  the  present  volumes,  and  that  corroborations 
from  additional  quarters,  as  well  as  a  crowning  discussion  of 
the  oltimale  cause  of  the  Drift,  Still  stand  over  for  future 
publication. 

!Hut  what,  it  may  be  asked  by  the  unscientific  reader,  is  this 
puwtinfT  enigma  of  the  Drift  which  so  strenuously  invites  yet 
has  hitherto  coyly  evaded  a  completely  satisfactory  solution  ? 
In  a  brief  and  general  manner  the  Drift  mav  be  ditscrilied,  to 
ase  our  author's  words,  as  a  '  su{>erficial  mantle  of  gravel,  sand, 
eia^f  Sec,  whi<rh  covers   the  ragged  and  ruined  surface  of  the 
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older  TX)cki,  ad(I  gives  to  tho  ^inrili  iU  ^Ri^rftlly  anuiotli  and 
untfulttting  itutlJni'.'  TIicm-  supr-rricial  itni)  Kolt  l>eclt,  be  wl(ls( 
s*.r(t  iiicMii^uous  nnd  h«!turug<-»e»u»  in  kimcturv :  tliej'  raaiitlc  the 
<^iiuntry  irrespective  of  its  t'ontour,  ami  often  conlnin  blocks  of 
flstonv  wtiicli  buve  travelled  Lundrodft  of  niiliM  friim  tbcirori|;innl 
liome.  This  peculiar  covering  of  Inrf^  portions  of  tlic  terrostrinl 
^urfac^  is  cerlninlj'  of  very  recent  date  as  mcnsured  by  ■;cr>lngicnl 
9.  line  ;  for  lyini;  over  sll  tbc  other  rock-fonnnlions  it  is  olivinuslj* 
ftbc  last  term  of  the  lonj^  series  of  deposits  bv  tvhicb  the  mrlh's 
«:x!crior  hxs  been  gmdunlly  nioolded  sinep  its  condensation  into 
n  solid  crast.  In  thickness  the  Drift  varies  nccording;  to  the 
^bamcteri sties  of  tbe  contours  on  which  it  lie*  ;  hein^  thinnest 
^icnerallv  over  the  pluins.  especially  near  it*  soutberit  litoita, 
'^wbite  in  localities  favourable  lo  the  accumulation  of  ibe  trans- 

Eorted    material   it  attains    occasionally   lo    tbe    depth  of    five 
luulred  feet,  and  even  more,     in  mountainous  countrieis,  as  for 
instance  in  thcScottisb  Higblsuds,  it  is  somelinuisfoand  climbing 
ibc  sides  of  tbc  lesser  bills,  and  crowning  tlicir  rounded  sum* 
Xnitt.     Of  all  its  features,  ibfr  one  most  attrarlive  of  notion  and 
stimalnting  to  the  imagination  is  tbc  preM-nre  on  its  surfnre,  or 
■ligbtly  imbedded  in  ji,  nf  blocks  or  l>i>ulder*  of  different  kinds 
<A  sttmc,  varying    In   siu:   from   mere  pebbles  to  great  masse* 
weighing  thousands  of  ti^ns,  anil  ocinuionally  occurring  in  sncb 
enonuMts  quanlities  as  to  cover  many  «]uarv  miles  to  a  con> 
uderable  depth,  and  to  sugrgeM  tlte  bare  wreck  of  a  shattered 
world  which  bas  Iain  bleaching  under  sunshine  and  froM  for{ 
thousands  of  years. 

Of  these  boalders,  whether  massed  so  thickly  as  to  render  a 
district  uninbabi table,  or  scattered  at  interrali  over  lon^  rcacbes 
of  plain,  or  perched  conspicoonalj  on  tbe  bill-sides,  the 
|raeral  and  most  pctrnliar  featnre  is  their  foreign  eharacter— 
fnicign,  tbat  is,  to  tbe  localities  where  they  lie  ;  for  by  tbe 
Idcttuih:  indication  of  the  material  of  which  iiiey  are  com- 
posed, tiiey  may  be  traced  back  with  alHoluie  certainly  to  tbeir 
oris^inal  sites  in  localities  scores,  or  even  hundreds,  of  miles 
away.  \or  doe*  the  mere  fact  of  distance  from  tbeir  origin 
nthaaat  the  poade  of  their  present  locality.  Frequently  between 
llieiT  SMirce  ami  tbeir  actual  site  lie  deep  depressions,  extensire 
takes,  obstructing  ridges,  tortooos  ralleys,  across  or  tbrovfrb 
wbicb  they  mnst  in  aoow  way  have  been  borne ;  ami,  to  com- 
plete tbe  marvel,  many  of  them  have  been  finally  drpnsit^  on 
ibe  slopes  el  moontaia  ranges  bong'  llieir  original  elevated 
kontea.  Thus,  to  refer  to  one  of  tbe  bos*  familiar  inuances, 
•att  qnantitiea  of  graaiie  Mocks,  torn  froa  the  Alptae  fBjw 
b  tiie  neiglibovrtiood  of  Moot  Blaac,  mum  •mm  iIm  o>yy»Jaia 
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face  of  tlie  Jurm,  tii  tlii^  hc'tght  of  3000  feet  atmve  tlie  \crt 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  That  these  erratics,  as  they  have  bee 
(lesignuied,  really  belong  to  ami  form  parts  uf  the  Drift  is 
incontestable;  for  the  body  of  the  Drift  on  which  ibey  lie 
contains,  mixed  up  with  its  gravel  and  claya,  multitudes  of 
worn  fragments  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock,  so  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it  as  to  testify  to  m  common  origin.  Whatever 
force,  therefore,  rnrried  along  and  strewed  the  soft  parts  of  the 
enveloping  Drift  nvcir  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
must  be  credited  also  with  having  transported,  through  long 
distances  and  across  formidable  obstacles,  masses  of  rock  whose 
weight  can  only  be  measured  in  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  Ions. 

But  what  force,  what  agency,  adequate  to  the  eFort,  can 
modem  science  tuggett,  when  it  has  turned  with  a  smile  fmm 
the  old  popular  conceit*  which  gathered  round  the  more  cim* 
spicuous  or  curiously  buhmced  of  these  large  boulders  or  rocking- 
slones,  and  associmod  them  with  primeval  giants  or  uncanny 
witches,  or  numbered  them  among  the  freaks  of  the  malign 
disturber  of  nature's  order?  Some  of  the  earlier  guesses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  begotten  of  despair  of  finding  any  rational 
solution,  may  be  dismisKi^d  nt  once  from  serious  consideration. 
No  scientific  man  would  now  risk  his  reputation  by  maintaining 
that  l!ie  boulders  are  aerolites — fragments  of  some  shatteretl 
planet  hurltsi  down  la  stony  ruin  on  our  globe;  or  that  they 
were  the  pro<luct  of  tremendous  subterranean  or  submarine 
explosions  which  vomited  them  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the 
tormented  earth  ;  or  tbat  colossal  mud-torrents  wrenched  thein 
from  tbcir  native  mouninin  ridges,  and  by  the  violence  of  the 
impact  shot  them  like  gigantic  cannon-balls  across  lakes  and 
valleys  till  ihev  pitchn)  on  the  slopes  of  distant  hills,  nr  spread 
ihem,  like  streams  of  grape-shot,  over  long  stretches  of  plain. 
Such  guesses  were  too  manifestly  mere  Uigbts  of  an  excited 
imagination  which  had  no  real  grasp  on  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  was  not  the  promiscuous  scattering 
of  a  certain  amount  of  rocky  masses  which  had  to  be  esplained, 
but  the  transport  and  distribution  over  the  tirrestrial  surface 
in  an  almost  unifurm  dire<'tIon,  varying  slightly  about  a  line 
drawn  from  north-west  to  south-east,  of  enormous  ijuantities  of 
ibe  sediments,  gravels,  and  boulders  of  which  the  great  Drift  is 
composed. 

To  soberer  and  more  reasoned  thought  the  first  agent  which 
presented  il&clf  was  water  in  exceptional  movement.  To  this 
the  sortctl  and  stratified  beds  of  the  Drift  seemed  clearly  to 
yiMJur.     Hence  local  river-Hoods  of  unusual  magnitude,  in  an 
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«»^  when  the  rirew  were  probably  larger  than  (hey  are  now, 

vwero  invoked  as  the  desired  cause :  and  when  these  were  felt 

c^M  be  insufficient  (or  the  magnitude  of  tbe  task  aasig:ned  to 

C-liem,  huge  »rran<WAvcs,  pmclueed   by  lomc  uni-splaJned  set  of 

%lie   waters  si»ulhwani   frntn   the  north   jiolar  se»,  were  pressed 

aotu  the  serviec  uf  the   puiczlpd  grulogists.     Itut  iicean-waves 

KJD fortunately  have  little  power  of  transport,  and  leave   undis- 

V.iubed  everything  that  lies  a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface; 

sutd  how  they  oould  heave  up  the  erratic  blocks  and  place  them 

on  the  slopes  of  mountain   rsnge4  was  incnnonivnble.     Then 

she  lifting  and   floating   power  of  ice    was    brought    inta  the 

jirohirm ;    and    it    was    conjectured    that    the    boulders,    being 

*^nc'aur(l  in   n  froxen  vnve:li)[>e,  or  caught  in  icebergs  and  ice- 

vafts,  may  h*ve  been  buuved  up  and  borne  along  on  the  surface 

«f  the  swollen  currents,  till  loosed  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  they 

^rere  dropped  on  the  elevated  levels  where  they  now  lie. 

This  introduction  of  ice-action  into  the  solution  of  the 
3>roblem  gave  a  new  turn  to  speculation  about  the  origin  of 
the  Drift.  It  was  soon  asrrrtained  that  in  countries  such  as 
iswitierland  where  glaciers  now  eiist,  tliey  were  vastly  more 
namcTous  antl  extensive  in  the  Pleistocene  age  than  tlicy  arr  at 
the  present  lime;  and  thai  in  countries  where  they  are  now 
aiisoluiely  unknown,  as  Great  Britain,  they  were  tolerably 
plentiful  at  that  period.  This  extension  of  (he  localities  occu- 
pied by  th«se  frozen  masses,  in  the  epoch  at  the  close  of  which 
our  problem  emerged,  rests  partly  on  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  moraines,  or  heaps  of  stony  debris,  which  each  glaciei 
bore  along  on  it*  surfat^r  and  aticumulated  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  which  it  left  behind  for  its  uiemcirial  when  it 
receded  or  melted  away  ;  and  partly  on  the  indelible  record  of 
the  peeled,  striated,  and  polished  surfaces  of  the  rocks  over 
whi<^  the  glaciers  slowly  ground  their  way  down  from  their 
mountain  birthplaces  into  the  surrounding  vallrys  and  plaint. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  to  use  our  author's  words,  that 

'tloBflndfl  of  tfa«e  glaeieDS  and  in  contact  with  them  in  all  tbeae 
hititndM,  were  wide  champaign  and  wootled  distrJctfi  in  which  the 
Ximaioth  and  the  wooltj  tCliinoceros  wcrn  the  most  prominent  animals 
b  Noc^  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Hammoth  and  the  Mastodon  in  North 
AsMties,  the  Kastodon  and  the  gmt  Slntlu  in  Sooth  America,  the 
TMMHB  I^MIM  of  fpesntic  KangMTHM  anil  Wombata  in  Australia,  the 
gnat  wiad4M  birdJi  in  Now  Zcaluiul.  Tb«y  lived  and  thrived  in  the 
naar  oaigSbonrlMod  of  the  anted  iluvian  glaciers,  just  aa  the  aptoryx 
now  thrives  in  the  lazoriant  foreata  near  the  great  ghteiers  in  Nffw 
ZcaUad,  and  just  as  the  tiger  and  the  rhododeadrou  thrive  cloae  to 
the  Himabyn  glaciers.' 
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Based  on  thpsctl^cnvfrirs  of  thcwitlc  pn-rnlencc  ofpnomioaf 
glaciers  in  thr  trmprrat*?  tnnr%  Aunne:  the  Fipislfwrno  period, 
there  ^xev  up  a  nr.v  iht-orv  of  lh«!  Drift,  nRriinling  to  which  it 
WBi  slowlj  formed  in  lli«  course  ofa^s  bv  the  (Imppin^  %n  ^^ 
■peak)  of  these  plentiful  ^Uci en,  which  scraped  and  ptoughedfl 
and  ground  dowo  the  amfaces  over  which  they  crawled  or  slid, 
like  colossal  ice-pyihons.     Bat  no  sooner  had  the   chainpiom 
of  i<%  furmulntcd  their  theory  in   this  fhapc,  than  forinid»hIe 
douhls  arose  as  Ut  its  suHicicncy.     (ilacicrs  alter  all  wore  but 
local  and  scaltcrfd  phc^nomenn,  while  the  Drift  covered  whole 
coUDtriei.    The  theory  might  account  for  much  that  occurred  in  ^ 
plaint  and    valleys  tb»t   lay   rouitd  the  feet  of  the  mountai^H 
ran)^s,   the  slopes  of  which    might   well   he    die  nurseries  in^^ 
which  glaciers  were  born   and    bred  ;   but  what  aimut  the  wide 
plain*  of  <ieriiiany  and  Russia,  or  the  rollinj;  prairies  of  North 
America,    many    liiindreil    mites   distant    from  any   mouniain- 
chain?     How,  ton,  about   the  scraprd,  polished,  and    alriated^ 
surfaces   on    the    r<-ry    summits   of   hills,    over    which    it   Wa 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  ttiat  th«  eroiling  foot  of  any  glacie 
had  ever  pasted  ?     How  ahnut  the  great  boulders   perched  on 
■lopes  or  eminences  of  such  altitude,  that  if  they  were  borne  up 
thither  by  n  glacier  it  must  have  been  thousands  of  feel  thick  ; 
or   if  tbev    were  floated    thither  and   dropped  by  icc-rafls  od 
which  some  glacier  had  Inunehed  them,  the  intervening  country 
must  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  ocean,  of  tb«^ 
existence  of  which   at  that  late  epoch  of  geological    time  n<l^| 
other  trace  is  left?     How  also  about  the  carcasea  of  the  great 
Pleistocene  pachyderms,  suddenly  ingulfed  and  froxcn  into  the 
soft  bed  of  the  Drift,  just  as  they  stood  in  tlieir  massive,  clumsy 
strength,  as  if  caught  by  the  rush  of  an   overwhelming  tlood  i* 
So  it  toon  was  brought  home  convincingly  to  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  ice-action   that   something  more 
than  isolated  glaciers,  however  numerous,  most  be  invoked ; 
and  then  the  happy  thought  flashed  into  their  perplexed  brains, 
Why  not  for  jiiciV-rs  lulnlitute  *//acipr  ?     Wby  not  suppose  one 
tremendous   ice-sheet  to  have  been  formed  over  the    norlherq^l 
hemisphere,   and    another  ot'er  the    southern,    and   thus  brin^^l 
together  all  the  sporadic  evidences  of  ice-action  in  n  portentous 
glacial  age,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  was  desolated ^ 
for  some  hundred  or  two  of  millennia  ?  fl 

Thus  grew  to  its  maturity  what  our  author  satirically,  but 
perhaps  with  an  unwise  provocativcncss,  brands  as  the  '(ilneia) 
nightmare.'     The  following  account  of  it  by  one  of  iu  most 
strenuous   clahoraiors,    the    ci?lehraled    Agassie,    will    bring    it-^ 
iorcihiy  before  the  reader's  imagination  : —  ^| 
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'Tho  cArtli  lutJ  already  assTuned  its  proaaot  Qontonr,  with  the 
uooptioii,  iKrlinpit,  uf  tlie  priacipa]  roui^e  uf  tlit-  Alpiiiu  ihaiu,  aud  of 
Uic  motmtniiut  nliicli  rose  umultaueouBly  witli  :t.  .  .  .  Thou  numb- 
ncM  wiixal  tilt!  liKtit  "Bailors  of  the  atmoaplnji*."  tbu  olomla  nad 
wpoar* ;  icy  win Jh  Arose  tliom  in  a  solid  form  to  ttia  oarlli,  luid  like 
•  £ng<!  wiiKliuK-sliwt  they  enveloped  tho  polar  ref-iooo,  ihn  uorth  of 
fivropo  and  of  Asia.  Tho  British  Islands,  Sn-txtuii,  Konvay  qtmI 
Buna^  0«nn«Qy  and  France,  the  monDtninoas  re-;iuiiB  at  the  Tyrol 
1^  Switierlaoii,  together  with  tho  coutinent  of  Northern  Ants, 
lonned  undoubtedly  but  ono  ice-field,  whoso  southeru  Utnits  inventi- 
gition  hu  not  yet  detonuined.  Aod  ae  on  the  eastern  hemtephnre, 
■0  also  oa  the  irestcrn,  ovor  tho  whole  contineut  of  North  Amoricn, 
tiiero  esteuded  a  similar  plain  of  ico,  the  boundarioa  ol  vrhich  are  in 
liku  uiuuner  still  imaecortaiDcd.  The  polar  ico  nhicb  at  tho  pruNent 
day  covers  the  nuscrnblc  regione  of  Spitzborgon,  Grtiiuliuid  aud 
Siberia,  extended  far  into  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemiftjiLuree, 
leaving;  probably  bat  a  broader  or  unrrowcr  belt  around  the  e<)Uutor, 
which  thoro  wore  eonstintly  developed  ftijiiuons  vapoors,  nhioh 
looodensod  at  thci  poles;  tiay,  it'TKi^hudi's  obserruliona  in  the 
I  and  Nowbold's  at  Scriugapixtum  tthall  be  confirmed,  anj  to 
we  nay  subjoin  those  niailu  by  curlirr  tnivcllors  upon  the  Atlua 
.  Lebanon  choiut,  the  whole  surfncxi  of  thn  oarth  waa,  aoenrding  to 
rubabilit}',  for  a  timo  ono  Qaint<anipted  aurlaoe  of  ic«,  from  which 
_  bcted  only  tho  bighest  motiiitain  ridges  covered  with  eternal 
«iiow.'    ('  Edinbui^h  Phil.  Jonmal,'  1843.) 

So  much  for  thtr  icc-»heet  over  the  land.  If  now  we  turn  to 
sk  later  writer  of  great  scientific  fmincncr,  Mr.  Croll,  ««  Ir.irn 
bow  the  theory  extends  also  to  the  water  (nrface  of  the  globe, 
^peftking  of  the  so-called  Glacial  age,  be  says : 

"  All  tbo  noitbero  seas,  owing  to  tbeir  duJluirncM,  mnat  at  that 
riod  have  been  blocked  up  with  solid  ice,  which  displuoed  iho 
atcr,  and  moTed  along  the  scs-boltams  the  eaino  an  on  dry  laud.  In 
4ut  tl>o  northern  seas,  including  tho  Gormiiu  Oetan,  being  filled  at 
'ttio  time  with  glacier-ioo,  might  bo  rcganled  as  dry  land.' 

^ad  afterwards,  warming  to  tbe  play  of  the  acientific  unagina- 
Vion,  and  almost  trembling  at  his  own  audacity,  be  exclaicns  : 

■In  it  poCBible  that  tho  entire  Atlantic,  from  SeandinaTta  to  Oreeb> 
land,  w>«  filled  with  Und  ice?  Astonnding  aa  this  may  at  fint 
aji{)t«r,  tbera  areMrrend  comddeiationN  which  render  Hooh  a  conclusioii 
I-n-Luble."     (*  Climato  and  Time,*  1875.) 

How  the  idea  of  tbe  two  great  ice-abccts,  the  northern  and 
the  suutbem,  was  workrd  out  by  £ni;Iith  and  American  gnolo- 
giils  when  once  it  b:»d  taken  possesion  of  thi-ir  minds,  we  find 
clearly  displnvnl  in  the  numcr»u»  pnswigcs  from  their  writings 
which  Sir  Hcnty  Howorth  lays  before  us.     The  primary  ««.^ 
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in  the  development  of  the  reign  of  ice  uus  supposed  to  be 
long  succession  of  inordinately  beavj'  fulls  of  snow,  year  after 
year,  round  about  the  earth's  poles,  sued  u  no  summer  hcai 
could  materially  reduce  or  check,  until  stupendous  frozen  en 
were  produced  over  the  circumpnlar  regions,  some  fifteen 
twi^nty  thousand  feel  thick.  These,  it  was  urged,  would  fo 
the  h(-nd«  from  which  the  respective  Ice-sheets  would  proceed 
and  glide  over  the  surrounding  surfaces  low:irds  the  equator, 
just  as  the  snows  which  fall  on  an  Alpine  crest  originate  the 
glaciers  that  creep  down  its  lower  slopes.  For  the  immense 
and  unremitting  pressure  of  the  polar  snows,  as  they  were 
Accumulated  to  that  portentous  thickness,  would  necessarily- — 
to  it  was  calculated — not  only  convert  all  the  subjacent  portions 
into  an  enormous  mountain  uf  solid  ice,  but  also  thrust  them 
outwards  on  uU  sides,  and  press  them  onwards  with  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  in  the  form  of  an  expanding  iie-sUeet,  several 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  On  and  on,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  precipitous  edges  of  this  frozen  ocean  would 
spread  and  travel  under  the  transmitted  pressure,  mowing  down 
the  forests,  ploughing  up  the  plains,  choking  up  the  valleys, 
tearing  and  grinding  the  surfaces  of  the  lower  hills,  scooping 
out  beds  for  new  takes,  crushing  out  animal  life,  submerging 
everything  terrestrial  wilhin  their  range  except  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  eminences.  Century  after  century,  millenuium  after 
millcanium,  would  the  desolating  march  be  continued,  ihe  iraxxu 
flood  only  shallowing  from  exhaustion  as  it  neared  the  tropical 
zone,  until  some  change  in  the  balance  of  heat  and  cold  arrested 
the  exuberant  snow-falls,  and  allowed  »  warmer  ntmospherc  to 
gain  a  slow  victory  over  the  tyranny  f>{  frosl.  Meanwhile,  to 
complete  the  picture,  it  was  suggested  ibat  the  upper  surface  of 
these  awful  ice-sheets  would  pmbahly,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
become  covered  in  many  parts  with  enough  rubbish  and  soil  to 
render  it  habitable ;  and  if  primitive  man  were  led  by  curioiily 
or  the  pinch  uf  a  precarious  existence  to  venture  out  from  his 
equatorial  habitat  and  explore  new  tracts  of  country,  ho  might 
have  built  his  rude  huts  and  gathered  his  scanty  sustenance  on 
some  priimising  spot  of  the  accumulated  dubns,  unaware  thftt 
he  had  pitched  hit  dwelling  on  the  top  of  an  Icc-shcet  extending 
thousands  of  feet  below  him,  which  was  slowly  gliding  onwards 
and  bearing  his  settlement  hack  towards  his  native  home  I 

Such,  in  brief  generalities,  was  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
Glacial  age,  called  into  hypothetical  existence  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  Drift.  That  the  theory  is  a  startling  one  can- 
not he  denied — even  its  authors  were  conscious  of  its  apparent 
improbability  ;  and  it  is  obviously  open  to  plausible  impeach- 
ment 
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qnenl  xt  almost  every  puint  itnd  every  step  of  iu  cocuimction. 

There  is  tb«  primary  (juestiori,  wUelher  under  the  exUtln^  cuii- 

siitation  of  the  loUr  ayileiu  the  formation  of  the  assumed  polar 

•now-<»pi  waa  phytically  possible;  for  if  not,  then  the  whole 

theory  collapses.     But  here  it  is  not  only  *  le  premier  pas  qui 

coiilc.'     Granted  the  growth  of  the  snoir-caps,  there  is  the  further 

i^tiestion  whi-thcr  any  nutwarx)  prensure  which  th«  mountainous 

iee-nuus    pnxluci-d     by    itiein    could    exert    would    liare    b«en 

competent  to  impel    for  thousands  of  miles,  alike  over  plain* 

sod  valleys  and  hills,  the  tremendous  frosen  sheets  which  tliey 

are  credited   with    baring    originated,   and   started   on    their 

dtstdating  journey.     Once    more,   supposing  that   neither    the 

Otiginftting  snow-caps  nor  the  pressure-driven  ice-sheets  were 

Mrtiidc   ibc  sphtre  of  the  physjcsliy  possible,  it  would  still 

rtnain  to  l>e  cxiimined  whetlier  tbc  phenomena  of  the  Drift  as 

n  whole  can  really  be  accounted  for  by  anr  such  action  of  ice 

upon  the  earth's  surtace.     These  are  the  questions  which  our 

utbor  sets  himself  to  discuss  at  great  length,  and  to  answer 

«ithu  roanr  ne^ntires  ;  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  show 

how  be  deals  with  them. 

The  initial  difficulty  of  the  theory  centres  in  (be  formation 
of  the  enormous  p'>lar  snow-caps  postulated  by  it.  They 
PKnpposc  abnormally  great  falls  of  snow  :  but  excessive  tnow- 
Wl  presupposes  exc<!ssive  evaporation  from  the  oceans  to  form 
<^  clouds  from  which  the  snow  falls ;  and  excessive  evaporation 

Cpposes  excessive  beat.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  no  general 
ing  of  the  earth's  temperature  could  produce  the  polar 
nov-caps,  or  give  rise  to  the  Glacial  age  of  the  theory.  A 
^oioughly  glaciated  world  would  be  a  thoroughly  snowless 
"wld.  Any  climate  which  could  pnxioec  the  polar  snow-i;api 
■UUt  be  a  climate  in  which  great  heat  alternated  with  i^reat 
old,  or  prevailed  contemporaneously  with  it  in  different 
tgkias  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  obvious  fact  disposes  at 
**aiof  the  relevancy  of  several  hypotheses  invented  by  s)wcu- 
wive  physicists  to  show  how  the  earth's  general  or  mean 
^peralure  may  for  a  time  have  been  gre-nlly  lowered,  under 
*l|e  impression  that  this  was  equivalent  to  proving  tbc  posai- 
"iiity  of  the  so-called  Glacial  age.  Some,  for  instance,  have 
Uroked,  as  an  adcqaalc  cause,  a  decrease  by  railialion  of  the 
"Uetiitl  beat  of  tlie  earth  attended  by  a  correspond  In  ft  effect  on 
(w climate;  forgetting  that  if  they  were  justified  in  ascribing 
"wtlinmph  of  froit  to  that  prucess,  we  ought  still  to  be  sufTi-riug 
■"Jw  the  severities  of  an  epoch  of  ice  ;  for  any  subsequent 
^Deval  of  the  earth's  internal  heal,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  return 
*^  *  gmiaJ  climate,  is  oat  of  tbc  question.  Equally  idle  ace  the 
Vol.  178.— iVV  3S3.  I  '     \\^^\>ic**» 
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hvpoihcKirs  tliftt  \hc  tun  mnv  linvc  npprcciahlv  cooled 
luast  for  a  time  ;  <ir  that  ibe  soLir  system  In  lU  secular  move- 
ment in  space  may  for  agctf  b»v«  been  passing  tlirougli  an 
nbnortnally  frigid  region  of  tb«  universe ;  or  that  »  cosmic 
period  ma^  have  occurred,  duriog  whicb  vast  clouds  of  meteoric 
bodies  may  have  permanently  obscured  tbc  sun  and  inlercepteit 
ft  considerable  fraction  of  bis  beat;  or  tbat  iho  capacity'  of  our 
atmosphere  for  linnsmiuing  the  sun's  heat-rays  may  for  manj 
ibousnniU  of  years  have  been  seriously  diminished  by  some 
uiiknowu  cause.  That  such  clianges  as  these  tn  our  physical 
environment  ever  came  about  there  is  not  the  slighte-st  evidence : 
they  are  but  the  ran<lom  guesies  of  ignorance.  Hut  even  had 
they  happened,  and  bad  curtailed  for  a  lime  the  supply  of  heal, 
they  would  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  brin^  us  in  the 
smallest  degree  nearer  to  the  complex  phenomena  of  the 
Glacial  age. 

What  is  wanted  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  Not  an 
altrralion  in  the  amount  of  the  earth's  supply  of  beat  from  the 
sun;  but  sucli  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  distribution  of  it 
through  the  se.ksons  as  would,  fur  some  h)ng  cosmical  period, 
have  added  to  the  total  amount  of  era]>oralton  on  the  one  hand, 
and  thus  provided  the  circumpolar  regions  with  an  abnormally 
largo  supply  of  snow,  while  on  the  other  it  diminished  the 
power  of  the  polar  summers  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  balance  of  snow 
might  thus  have  been  provided  overy  year  towards  building  np 
at  each  pole,  in  the  Inpse  of  centuries,  a  sufficiently  high  ana 
extended  froxen  protutK-ranee  or  mountainous  ice-cap,  to  start 
nnd  feed  the  postulated  ice-sheets,  ^uch  n  cosmjcal  shifting  of 
the  (^arth's  climatic  conditions  is  the  desideratum  ;  but  before  it 
can  be  accepted  as  the  probable  chariicleristic  of  n  long-ptisC 
age,  some  cause  adec|uate  to  its  production  need*  to  be  dis- 
covered. IIer«  then  emerges  the  first  puitzle  of  the  Glacial 
theory. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  it  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
familiar  fact,  that  fossil  remains  of  tropical  plants  and  animals 
have  been  abundantly  met  with  in  temperate  and  even  Arctic 
latitudes;  and  conversely  that  similar  remains  of  an  Arctic 
type  occur  far  to  the  south  of  their  present  habitat,  A  tempting 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  found  in  the  conjecture  that 
the  axis  round  which  the  earth  spins  in  its  daily  round  may 
have  considerably  shifted  its  position  within  the  terrestrial 
mass  ;  and  that  long  ago,  in  the  Glacial  age,  our  globe  may 
have  been  rotating  round  an  axis  which  pierced  its  surface 
many  degrees  distant  from  the  present  poles.  By  such  a 
ahiitiag  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  supposing  it  possible,  great 

(flanges 
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jcs  of  rlimatf  couW  obvioiulv  be  produced;  ri'giun*  wbirh 

unc*  w«o  Arclic  might  have  laconic  Iej«i»iTate,  ami    i«|{iuni 

which  were   tcnipcra(c  might    have    become    tropical  ;  on   ibe 

olh«r  band   thos«  wbivh  had  once  bceo  tropical  or  temperate 

would  bnvp  fotrnd  thtrmsolvcs  luiarrr  to  tbc  foci  ot  intense  frost. 

B*it  ithcn  Ruch  a  changt-  of  the  rarth't  asia  of  rotation  it  brought 

to  tbn  t<^ct  of  mnthpm.itical   pbj-sici,  it  nppt-ars  to  Iter  abolutrly 

tbimerica].      If  vie  rL'alixe  to  oum^lrcK   how  (rtiormniiK   i*   tbn 

rotobirv  momentum  of  tb*  globe  n*  it  spins  with  a  velocity  ihnl 

cairiei  round  the  equatorial  surface  more  than  a  ihouiami  miles 

iser«ry  hoDr,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  any  force  which  could 

trttsi  that   movement  and   substitute  for  it  rotation    round    a 

diffneot  Rsis,  crcn  a  few  degrees  distant,  would    be   likely  to 

dUocate  and    shatter  a  large  area   nf  the  earth's    surface, — a 

eUastr^h^  which    has  certainly  never  bnpprntrd  at  so  Inter  ■ 

priod  in  the  earth's  history   as   that    to  whicrh   the  ice>a^  is 

tttigned.     Besides,  as  a  shifling;  of  the  axis  implies  a  •hifting 

of  ili«  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  implies  the  piling  up  of  a 

ccnsiderable  portion  of  the  earth's  mass  in  a  new  position,  so  as 

■a DTierbwlance  the  eciuatorial  protuherance  which  is  inseparably 

Mmecietl  with  the  spin  round  the  present  axis,  we  ibould  have 

lo  postulate  an  upbeaval  and  subsequent  depression,  through 

■Hay  thoounds  of  feet,  of  a  vast  continental  area, — a  phcno- 

ttenoD  that  is  scarcely  cnncrivabic,  and  certainly  cannot  have 

socnrrM)    at   the    requirnl    epoch.       Moreover,    no   appreciable 

iUftilig  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  reconcilable  with  the  testimony 

<4lfae  fossil  remains.     When  the  climate-marks  as  vouched  for 

hj  the  fossils  have  been  carefully  dotted  down  on  a  globe  or 

htp  both  in  the  northern  and  soulhern  bcmiaphcres,  it  has  been 

finnd  impracticable  to  pick  out  new  positions  for  the  poles  in 

lisrmony  with  tlic  climatic  indications.     If  oitc  pole  is  steered 

iou>  a  new  locality  where  a  cold  gap  seems  to  be  left  for  it,  the 

Mf  Arctic  circle  is  sore  to  cut  into  a  region  which  tiulea<i  of 

IxiBg  of  an  Arctic  character,  as  it  ought  to  be,  must  at  the  epoch 

in  question  have  \tct-n  at  least  semi-tropical ;  and  the  pole  at 

■brother  extremity  of  the  new  axis  finds  itself  equally  transferred 

to  some  region  wbicb  must  have  been  a  locality  of  high  tem- 

poaiure:.     The  resnlt  of  such  experiments  to  discover  a  suitable 

'winc-place  for  a  itew  axis  of  rotation,  as  regards  the  northern 

I<tlcv  u  amusingly  expressed  in  the  following  extract  qoolnl  by 

•w  author  from  a  paper  contributed  to  tbc  'Geological  Maga- 

'ii*'  by  Professor  Haughton: — 

'My  eunteation  in  brtof  U  that  the  tertiary  plant -rcmatnii,  iodi- 
^DgaclimataKmllartotliatof  Loiobardj,  aceeo  aUuat«d  lunuati ^3»a 
>wtli  folc  tint  BO  jNwaiUe  citango  in  tho  potsitioa  ot  \^iB\  v>\u  ^x«tx 
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were  such  permitted  by  mechniiical  oonsiiltrfttioiiB)  would  give  them 
the  oiiumtic  coudilioiiB  a-i  lo  leiupornturo  which  they  require.  ...  I 
(.'laitu  t(i  hiiTu  Hurrouuded  the  north  pute  with  eiich  n  network  of 
Liiiulwrdio  [datilH,  i-eqniriuj^  Lombardio  best  but  Dot  Lombardic 
light,  fts  to  render  the  esoape  of  the  polo  from  its  present  poeition  as 
difficult  a»  that  of  ■*  a  rat  in  a  trap  surrouaded  by  terriers." '  ('  ~ 
M>g.'  1876.) 


Mth'tl 

CulftT 


The  bypotheais  of  a  new  but  temporary  axis  of  the  eaith* 
rotation  baving  been  found  untenable,  our  resolute  glaci&liaU 
in  lh«ir  search  for  a.  cnusr  hftve  a[>peale<l  Ui  those  amitll  sccuW 
vnrintion*  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  anil  in  the 
oliliijuily  (iT  ilx  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  which  are  due  lo  the  per- 
turbation* caused  by  planetary  uttraction  ;  and  also  to  the  tilt 
ol  the  ttjuutor  under  the  pull  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
earth's  equatorial  protuberance,  which  gives  rise  to  what  it  called 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, — a  cycle  of  changn  accomplish- 
ing Its  round  in  twenty-one  thousand  years.  Concerning  the 
effect  which  these  slow  secular  variations  may,  in  certain  cnn- 
juncilirex,  produce  upon  ihe  terrestrial  climates,  nur  physicist* 
are  far  from  being  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  and  Ibe  subject 
is  a  very  intricate  one,  quite  unfitted  for  discussion  in  these 
pftges.  We  can  only  say  that  out  of  the  conflict  of  argunienU 
one  conclusion,  and  that  a  very  important  one  for  our  present 
inquiry,  seems  to  emerge  as  certain;  which  is,  that  the  total 
annual  licat  received  by  our  globe  from  the  sun  remains  the 
same  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  the  sole  climatic  change 
dun  to  the  causes  above  enumerated  is  a  slight  variability  in 
tbe  distribution  of  the  heat  as  between  summer  and  winter, 
liut  ihe  transference  of  a  few  days  from  one  season  to  the  other 
appeal's  to  he  a  very  insuflictent  basis  on  which  to  rear  the 
hypothesis  oi'  tlic  perennial  polar  snow-caps  ;  and  as  a  set-off 
against  the  cuinulnlive  effect  which  any  small  prolongation  of 
either  season  might  he  supposed  lo  produce  on  the  polar  snows,  j 
there  is  the  consideration  well  expressed  by  our  author  in  the  | 
subjoined  passiige  : —  ' 

I 
'  'Inasmuch  as  all  parts  of  each  hemiaphoro  would  share  ia  Iho  \ 
ohatigos  of  temperature  eimultaueoualy,  it  follows  that  while  the 
equator  was  made  hotter  in  suomier,  so  would  the  polar  area;  and  if 
this  change  tended  to  increase  evaporation  at  one  end  of  the  machine, 
it  would  also  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  condenser  at  the  other  end 
by  making  it  warmer.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  condenser  was 
made  more  efficient  in  winter  by  being  made  colder,  the  inoremeut  of 
cold  would  extend  also  lo  thoKo  regions  where  the  vapour  was  boiiig 
made,  and  thus  diminish  the  evaporation ;  bo  that  these  would  be  a 
oomjipiisation  all  round.' 
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In  sddition  to  th«se  difiicuhics  which  oncumber  the  gnow-cap 

ifacorj",  another  nrist-a  from  the  noticeable  fact  that  the  Vftjioiir* 

charged  clouiU  TAiseil  over  the  tropicftl  ncennt,  nnd  travelling 

nurthwxrds  and  southwards  respectively,  arc  not  able  to  carry 

tb«ir  m»i«tUTe  to  far  as  the  poles,  to  deposit  it  thert-  In  the  form 

of  snow,  bat  «re  compelled  by  the  rapid  di--crease  of  teinj)eraturc 

in  the  higher  latiludes  to  part   with   it  much  earlier  in  their 

course.     The  great  falls  of  snow  are  found  to  occur,  not  at  the 

pol«  nor  rery  near  them,  but  in  latitudes  distant  by  fifteen  or 

t««j)(y  degree*  from    the   poles,    leaving    the  more   immi-diale 

ttTCampalar  regions    comparatively  open  and    free;  the   result, 

M  Car  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  being  that  no  more  snow  fiilln 

witbin  those  regions  durln;;  any  winter  than  can  be  melted  by 

the  long  day  of  the  succeeding  polar  summer.      What  the  polar 

(uo  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  snow-melting  may  be  learnt 

Utaa  ibe  lacl  that  the  snow   which  yearly  nccumulates  to  nn 

atCTSge  depth  of  six  feet  on  the  Siberian  tundras  in  the  neigh- 

Wrhood  of  VakuUk,  where  the  coldest  winters  in  the  inhabited 

vorld  ore  found,  always  disappears  complelvly   in  a  few  days 

bctteatli  tlie  summer  sun. 

humming  up,  then,  all  that  has  been  urged  biith  for  and 
tgainst  (he  postulated  polar  snow-caps,  our  author  seem*  to  us 
lo  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  (but  very  serious 
ioobi  still  hangs  over  the  possibility  of  their  formation,  the 
nisiions  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  what  they  are.  But 
fiuitin^  now  that  the  doubt  were  given  in  their  favour,  and 
fanber  that  the  two  polar  regions  did  actually  become  covered 
»iih  snow  and  ice  to  the  depth  of  some  twenty  thousand  feet  or 
iberraboui*  as  the  glacialista  suggest,  we  have  still  tn  inquire 
wketber  wc  are  brought  any  nearer  to  the  renlixation  ol  lh« 
Imnendous  ic«-sbeets,  wliicb  are  supposed  lo  have  irresistibly 
lod  remor»eless)y  crept  forth  from  those  mighty  reservoirs  of 
fnit,  to  lie  like  a  desolating  incubus  over  a  large  pnrt  of  both 
MirMtrial  hemispheres.  Here  the  crucial  consideration  is  (he 
Iwr  of  iee-movcment  in  large  masses,  and  to  nscertiiin  this 
RoaufMT  must  Iw  had  to  the  phenomena  of  existing  glaciers. 
These  froxen  rivers,  as  they  have  been  called,  certainly  move 
iWly  down  (he  mountain  slopes  in  such  ravines  or  other 
chsanels  as  are  accessible  (o  them;  and  careful  observation  bas 
Awrn  (bat  (heir  motion  is  not  uniform  throughout  at  of  an 
*b(o|ately  rigid  mass,  bu[  is  somewhat  quicker  in  the  centre 
th»n  at  (be  sides,  and  in  the  upper  part  than  at  the  bottom,  so 
thai  the  superior  portions  slide  slowly  over  the  lower,  and  the 
fttitral  mass.slides  past  the  outer  portion*  which  are  in  contact 
*ith  the  adjacent  rocks.     But  why  do  they  move,  and  m«iy«  vvv 
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ttiii  pnrtirulnr  w»j  ?  M»n  v  hftv«  been  the  iuhwctii  ppftpoinmeo^ 
*omc  <lc|)(-iii]ing  cin  th«!  expensive  power  uf  lit^ut,  otttrr*  on  ttie 
(lilAUtiuii  of  water  in  fiweninfc,  ntbers  ngvin  on  tlie  fumiltar 
force  of  ^ravilj'.  Of  ail  these  ktlempu  at  explanation  our 
aulbor  g^ives  a  detailed  and  interesting  account,  leading  up  to 
ibis  conclusion  : — That  the  view  which  after  long  }'oara  of 
obuTvalion  nnd  ciperimcnt  has  won  genera)  Mveptnnt^e  r«pT»* 
>cnt8  fi  glarirr  as  a  srmi-solid,  parliftllj-  visciius  haAy,  whieh, 
aUhouj^li  its  xi-pnntle  portions  are  rigid  and  kriille,  and  fravturo 
under  lenxiun,  vet  a*  a  whole  is  more  or  less  plastic  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temperature  and  the  qiutniily  of  water  infiltrated 
tfaroug;b  it,  and  therefore  moves  downwards  by  its  own  weigbl, 
as  all  plastic  masses  tend  downwards  on  sloping  surfaces;  but 
unequally  in  difTerent  parts,  owing  to  the  retarding  elTccts  of 
friction  on  the  porlinns  in  contact  with  it*  rocky  bod  and 
flank*.  The  (^>n*enarncc!  of  this  downwanl  motion  under  the 
impulse  of  gravity  is  that  the  genera.1  movement  of  the  glacier 
varies  in  rapidity  according  to  tlic  degree  of  the  slope  urcc 
which  its  course  lies.  While  the  iloiie  i«in»ins  steep,  as  it 
usnallr  is  at  first,  the  more  rapid  movement  carries  down  the 
ice  bclorc  it  can  accumulate  to  any  great  depth,  and  this  part  of 
thr  glacier  is  thin  or  shallow.  When  the  descent  is  checked 
by  the  slope  becoming  more  moderate,  the  ice  is  pressed 
together  and  pushed  up  in  great  masses,  and  thr  gl.icler  he<x>aies 
thick  and  crcslrd  with  pinnacles.  If  the  slope  becomes  steeper 
again,  the  lee  as  it  streams  over  the  edge  crocks  and  is  tora 
asunder  so  as  to  produce  deep  crevasses.  Lastly,  when  the 
glacier  reaches  the  btittum  of  tli«  viiHcy  or  ravine  and  can 
descend  no  loner,  the  motion,  though  it  may  be  cx>ntinued  for  a 
short  distance  over  a  level  surface  through  the  impulse  frum 
behind,  soon  dies  away  and  the  lower  extremity  comes  to  rest. 

Now  if  [he  action  attributed  by  our  glacialists  to  the  supposed 
polar  icvm  on  mains,  in  producing  and  impelling  forwards  tbe 
ice-sheets  of  their  theory,  is  compared  with  the  ascertained  action 
»l  ice  in  uiotleni  glaciers,  the  conlrnst  is  very  marked.  For 
here  there  is  no  queation  of  the  ice  sliding  by  its  own  weight 
down  descending  slopes.  The  impelling  pressure  is  derived 
from  the  colossal  ice-heap  at  its  origin,  ever  renewed  by  tlte 
superabundant  snows;  and  this  pressure,  to  fulfil  the  function 
assigned  to  it,  most  act  borinontatly  and  travel  not  merely 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  miles  through  the  ice-field  as  it 
lengthens  oul,  and  not  only  push  tbe  brittle  mass  across  vast 
level  plains  but  up  lofty  ascending  slopes;  nay  m^re,  must 
compel  it,  as  it  posses  between  the  feet  of  contiguous  mountains, 
to  plough  out   lake   beds   scores   of   fathoms  dctrp,  and   crawl 

-_  _  ^=K.z-^K      upwards 
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opwanlf  h^a  Uam  llieir  Inw«-r  entli  to  partite  it*  trmtialiMe 
career.  It  will  be  obierveil  tliat  wliereiis  in  tbe  ([liicifr  tlin  forne 
of  le^vity  causes  the  movcmeot,  id  the  ice>sheet  itie  saini*  Unce 
retards  it.  The  ennrinous  woijfht  of  tbe  frozen  sheet,  tnketi  at 
oa\y  a  mile  in  thicknoss,  would  make  an  almost  incalculable 
pimarc  ticixtMnrj^  to  force  it  on  in  apito  of  friction  oven  oTer 
lerel  grmind,  to  snir  nothing  of  upwnni  sloites ;  «nd  it  is  na 
Mftmin  OS  nnvlbint''  pbriicnl  outtidi;  of  nctunl  rxprrinntM^  can  he, 
t{iat  BDcb  prevxun-.  instead  of  pnipi'llin^  the  Mingrlnteil  mnst, 
would  (imply  f^tusU  it  up  and  destmy  it.  The  only  forward 
novemenl  of  tlie  ice  within  the  runse  of  experience  would  bo 
liie  alow  sliding;  of  the  upper  portion  over  the  lower,  which 
remained  immovably  rooted  to  the  ground.  But  tbis,  though  it 
might  produce  n  limited  extension  of  the  ice  near  tbe  polar  rap, 
«i>nld  entirely  fail  to  tatiafy  the  problem.  For  the  hypothrliml 
constmction  of  the  Glacial  epoi.h  rosit  mainly  on  the  suppoKod 
eridenoes  of  iIk-  Kcratt:hing,  denuding,  trrotive  action  of  the  ice- 
liieet,  as  its  bottom  under  intense  pri-»ure  ji;ruund  over  tbe 
ttrrettrial  surface,  leaving  behind  pervading;  tokens  of  its  work, 
to  be  lai<l  bare  wlien  the  ice<nge  bad  poiseil  away.  Hut  discard 
tbe  f  rinding  motion  of  tbe  whtde  froxen  incubus  over  the  earth's 
ncita  and  soili  as  somethina;  beyond  explanatioo^  leaving  only 
tbe  sliding  of  tbe  npper  portions  over  tbe  lower,  and  the  very 
narks  and  tokcniwhich  the  theory  is  invented  to  explain  would 
never  have  come  into  existence.  VVc  say  '  beyond  explanation.' 
bccauBC  a  sufficient  upbearal  of  the  circumpolar  regions  to  give 
tbe  ice-sheets  an  uninterrupted  dr-trcnt  as  they  move«l  towanis 
the  equator,  is  beyond  the  reacb  of  ttie  KicniiGc  imagination, 
■uduly  vigorous  as  that  faculty  sometimes  evinceii  itself  to  tw. 

An  appeal,  indeed,  from  sucb  theoretical  objections  as  the 
(boTe  has  been  mude  to  the  frozen  covciing  which  lies  over 
ibe  greater  part  of  Greenland,  and  of  tbe  loulhcm  lands  within 
lite  Antarctic  circle.  Here,  it  has  been  urged,  are  actually 
existing  icc-sbects  of  profouiM]  thickness  covering  tbe  surface 
of  tbe  Innd,  and  llimsting  ice-strcam*  and  icebergs  into  the 
turToun<Itng  c>rean.  \o  doubt  tlie  appeal  would  he.  pertinent  if 
tliose  tce-cuvered  lands  were  low-lying  level*  on  which  ihe  ice 
Was  piled  up  in  mountainous  masses.  But  that  supposition  is 
oppoced  to  all  tbe  evidence  we  possess.  *  Greenland's  icv 
■lountains'  are  not  mountains  of  ice,  but  mountains  of  roclc 
mantled  partially  with  a  frozen  envelope  moulded  to  tliejr 
cnntours,  and  creepingdown  from  them  glacier-like  by  tbe  for*;e 
of  gravity.  So  aito  earlier  explorer*  of  tbe  Antan^tic  region.' 
have  told  ns  that  altbotigh  tbe  mountains  tlieir  appmred,  as  fat 
as  oould   be  observed,  to  be  of  spotlea*  «tV\ie,  uiAirnVen  V^J 
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protruding  rocky  peaks  or  hummnckB,  nnd  in  thtit  rcipccl 
unlike  the  belter-known  Grrcnlnnil  sipncrv,  j-n '  tho  irregulnritio 
(>r  the  surface,  the  nuinerntis  roiiicni  pnitiilieriinOL-x  iind  inferior 
fTnincncrs,  nn<I  the  deeply'  marked  vrtileyi'  slmned  plainly  tliat 
it  was  not  on  literal  uiuuntuint  of  ice  that  tlie  spi^ctator  WiU 
looking,  hut  on  snow-sheets  moulded  by  the  elevated  terrestrial 
surfaces  on  which  they  lie.  That  even  there  rocky  peaks  must 
exist,  lifting  their  heads  above  the  eternal  snows,  appeared 
from  the  fact  that  the  enormous  icebergs  which  float  nway  into 
the  ocean  from  the  surrounding  glacirrs  frequently  carry,  lying 
on  their  surfnre  or  pnrtinlty  imlicdiird  in  them,  rocky  boulders 
and  frozen  mud,  which  could  only  hare  fallen  from  unoorered 
peaks  rising  above  the  snow,  just  as  the  debris  falls  wbicb 
forms  the  moraines  of  Alpine  glaciers.  Of  the  correctness  of 
this  inference  direct  tc4timony  has  lately  come  to  hand  ;  for 
among  the  notes  of  an  Antarctic  voynge  ot  1893-3,  communt- 
cnlcd  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  AsMicintion  at  Nottingtum 
laat  September,  we  find  the  following  record  :— 

'  Danger  Islets  were  sighted  aud  passed  on  Docember  23,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  wc  wero  in  the  position  Itoss  occupied  ou  New  Year's 
Day,  1843.  Until  the  middle  of  l-'ebrunry  wo  remained  roughly 
butwocn  62"  S.  and  Gl°  40'  S.,  and  t>^  and  07'  W.,  tlio  western  limit 
boing  Terre  Louis  I'lulippo  and  JoinTillo's  Laud.  All  the  land  eeea 
was  entirely  snowclad,  except  on  tho  etecpeet  slopes,  which  were  of 
black,  apparently  igneous,  rocks.  Tho  fow  specimens  of  lodcB 
obtained  from  tho  ico  and  from  tho  etomachs  of  jicnguins  hear  tiiis 
out ;  I'rolcssor  James  Goikie  fietting  oli^ino,  baealt,  hntaU  lava,  and 
IMiBsibly  gabbro  among  them.  ...  On  January  12  wo  saw  what 
ftppwurd  to  bo  high  moiiulaiuotm  land  and  glaciers  stretching  bota 
aUmi  54''  25'  8.  69'"  10'  W.  to  abiiul  65"  30'  S.  W  OD'  W.,  which.  1 
hcliovd,  may  have  been  the  eftEtem  coast  of  tirahsm's  Land,  whidi 
hue  iHit  been  seen  before.' 

There  is,  indeed,  one  sense  in  which  the  appeal  to  Greenland 
is  pertinent,  hut  its  cogency  is  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  brings  into  relief  the  failing  aud  extinction  of  the  pnsbing 
and  eroding  power  of  ice  when  once  it  has  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  declivity  down  which  its  wei;;ht  has  carried  it.  A 
crucial  instance  of  this,  worth  nny  amount  of  conjectural  theonex, 
is  adduced  by  our  author  in  the  following  passage  :- — 

'  The  glacier  north  of  Frederichshuab  is  fifteen  milus  broad.  I( 
has  made  no  fiord  aud  lnunehee  no  icebergs,  aud  fur  this  rooiton  it 
ha«  brought  down  a  lot  of  loose  material  to  a  reefy  coast,  and  formed 
a  bench  at  its  busu ;  and  this  great  ice-power  which  we  are  aakod  to 
iK'licTe  has  excavated  fiords  in  granitic  rocks,  100  miles  long  aud 
SOOO  or  4000  foet  in  doplh,  is  overcome  by  loose  debris  and  anud. 
WJijr  dvcB it  Bot  ent  its  «ay  throngh  these,  by  far  the  easier  task?' 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  wc  feci  conslrnincd  to  allow  great  force 
to  the  physical  objections  urges)  hy  our  author  againit  the 
stdpeo<3ou«  niu)  (iernstathig  icv'thect*  dcmnndril  by  the  Glaetnl 
theory.  To  the  «uber  imuginntiun,  cliaitentitl  hy  contact  with 
iaca  and  rettlitie*,  ix  there  not,  we  nxk  uurK-Ivvi,  >i>iRethiiig 
ttaggfrring;  in  the  idea  that  wiy  poBsible  accumulation*  of  snow 
could  have  ori^inalcU  tbcin,  or  nay  conceivable  pressure  could 
bare  forced  them  onwards  for  thousands  of  miles,  not  only 
■crou  plains  hut  even  over  mountain  barriers,  and  bare 
compelled  them  to  scoop  out  deep  beds  for  lakes  and  fiords,  at 
tbe  same  time  with  a  delicate  discrimination  leaving  isolated 
prominences  to  form  the  islands  of  the  future?  Can  we  quarrel 
■ith  our  author  for  applying  to  them  his  favourite  reproach  of 
being  '  trantcendeutal,'  as  opposed  to '  verifiable  by  experience '  ? 
Vet  even  if  we  could  surmount  the  impression  of  unreality 
which  the  hypothesis  of  sach  ice-shoeta  begets,  wo  have  to  bear 
ta  mind  that  the  grounds  and  materials  of  our  author's  polemic 
arc  not  yet  ezhaostcd.  It  still  nerds  to  be  shown  that  the  ice- 
ibeets  of  the  Glacial  theory,  granting  both  their  existence  and 
liicir  assigned  modes  of  nclioii,  are  capable  of  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  Drift :  and  what  he  hni  to  urge  against  tbis 
part  of  the  theory  most  now  be  briefly  considered. 

His  first  objection  rests  upon  the  limitation  of  the  ar«a  over 
which  the  appearances  of  ict-aclion,  other  than  local,  can  be 
plausibly  said  to  extend.  Alter  discussing  the  evidences 
farnisbMl  by  the  southern  hemisphere,  be  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  white  the  South  American  and  Australasian  con- 
tinenu  exhibit  abundant  f>kens  of  the  work  of  local  glaciers, 
ia  carrying  boulders,  forming  moraine*,  and  polishing  and 
Mriating  rock-sarfaccs,  tbey  do  not  present  any  tmMworthy 
indications  of  sneh  unbroken  glaciation  as  the  theory  of  the  ice- 
age  postulates.  Turning  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  hededuces 
fmna  survey  of  theexisting  land-surface  that  all  across  Northern 
AlU,  and  throuKhoul  that  part  of  North  America  which  is  west 
of  Hudson's  Bay — that  is,  through  half  of  the  circompolar 
legion — the  phenomena  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Dae  Glacial  age  arc  entirely  absent.  Thas  the  only  arras  that 
sppear  to  be  left  for  the  hypothetical  icc-sbeets  are  comprised 
ia  Northern  Kumpe  and  Kastern  North  America.  But  il  there 
Were  really  ice-»lieets  propelled  from  the  poles  by  the  enormoBs 
pressure  of  occumutaied  snows,  this  very  partial  and  unsym- 
Deirical  distribution  of  the  witness  to  their  existence  seems  to 
be  inexplicable. 

Two  other  objection*  of  a  more  local  kind  arc  based  re- 
^ccuvely  on  two  comparatively  minuta  bat  speaking  t»tX%.  The 
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finrt  is  that  in  a  conjiclemhle  section  of  the  tppper  oi*  noTlll«n 
parts  of  tb?  Drift-rcgion  thr  direction  of  the  ice-scrntchcs  on 
(he  rocks  and  of  the  transport  of  th«  bouldm  it  not  sonth- 
wania,at  bj  the  theory  it  ought  to  be,  but  on  the  whole  towmrdi 
the  north.  The  second  is  thnt  in  places  <»»««■  which  th«  ice- 
shret,  if  it  (txistml  at  all,  mnst  have  passed  nnd  sheared  off 
efTnctnnlly  evcrv  fragile  or  jilerder  prominence,  there  are  found, 
■till  standing  intact,  lofty  weathered  pinnacles  of  ancient  rork- 
foTinnlions,  making  (as  it  were)  a  silent  protest'  sguiut  the 
Glacial  hypothesis.  <      .        •>  t-. 

Aeain,  lh«  work  assi^ed  to  the  Ice-shrM  in'fermittg'  and 
distnbuting  the  Drift  is  shown  to  be  contrary  to  our  eitpirriMice 
of  the  action  of  ice,  OlaciTs,  like  porters,  carry  their  loads  on 
their  shoitldrrii ;  but  the  tcr-shect  is  rc^iuired  to  roll  along  its 
boulders  beneath  it*  feet,  as  there  is  no  source  from  which  they 
can  be  derived  other  than  the  earth-surface  over  which  the 
froKfrn  monster  is  grinding  its  path.  The  only  deposit,  betides 
the  stones  and  gravels  from  ita  npper  surface,  which  a  glaner  is 
known  to  make,  is  what  is  called  glacier  Hour  or  mud,  bring  a 
fim>  sediment  formed  by  the  rubbing  of  its  foot  nn  th«^  rnt-ks 
over  which  its  unwietdv  mass  glides,  and  the  rounding  by 
friction  of  the  stones  which  are  cArried  along  by  it  after  tliey 
have  fallen  into  its  crevas5<-s.  Hut  what  the  ice-sbeet  is 
credited  with  doing  is  the  carrying  along  beneath  itself  of 
pulverised  and  soft  materials  sufTicienl  to  ei)ver  whole  countries 
with  gravols  and  clays,  to  ihe  depth  sometimes  of  hundreds  of 
feet,  and  frequently  arranging  these  materials  in  continuous  and 
sorted  beds,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  eroding 
•ml  ploughing  deep  into  the  surfaces  over  which  it  forces  its 
way,  Th«  question  surely  is  a  pertinent  one  which  our  author 
asks;  '  If  an  ice-sheet  is  nn  eroding  instrument,  pressing  with 
enormous  weight  on  its  bed,  polishing  and  striating  il,  how  can  it 
at  the  same  time  deposit  a  layer  of  soft  debris  under  its  foot  ?  ' 

Onc«  more,  the  hypothesis  of  a  long  Glacial  age,  whether 
intercalated  or  not  with  milder  intervals,  is  said  to  be  contra- 
dicted hy  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Drift,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  such  a  low  temperature  as  the  ice-sheets  demand.  This  is 
an  argument  of  such  detail  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  pivseot 
it  here  even  in  the  merest  outline,  but  we  may  connect  it 
with  another  interesting  point  in  the  discussion.  The  Glacial 
theory,  it  will  be  remembered,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pleistocene  Drift,  is  based  potentially  on  the  sup- 
posed consequences  of  a  peculiar  combination  or  coincidence 
of  the  maxima  or  minima  of  certain  variable  elements  in  the 
earth's  position  as  it  circles  round  the  sun.     Nov,  tbc  I>rift 
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belong*  to  the  very  Utett  epoch  of  geoli>^cal  clit»nol<^y  ;  uul 
b}-  the  sure  wiinces  of  the  strata  we  know  that  the  process  of 
elvtliing  and  peopling  the  earth  with  the  successive  fonna  of 
vegetable  and  animal  Ufa  had  hccD  going  oo  (or  countless 
pn-vioui  age*,  compared  with  which  the  eighty  thousand  yo-ars 
that  are  luppoted  to  have  paxscd  away  since  the  jcc-shcets 
diiappeared  are  almutl  innigiiificant.  Dunng  that  euontious 
lapse  of  time  the  cuuibiiiulinu  of  cptkchs  im  which  a  (ilaclal  age 
Eb  caid  to  depend  must  have  o«:cut(ed  at  k-ait  several  times 
Fover.  Hence,  if  the  theory  is  valid,  other  Glacial  ages  must 
have  at  long  intcn-sls  preceded  that  of  the  Drift  period,  and  left 
their  traces  engraved  on  the  earth's  rocky  tablets.  But  when 
•eatch  is  made  in  the  earlier  formittioDg  for  evidences  of  such 
foregoing  Glacial  epochs,  they  are  not  fortlicomingr,  A*  r^^' 
author  remarks : — 

*  Lot  na  romuniber  what  kind  of  ovidonoo  we  eioght  In  have,  if  we 

I  to  Iteliovo  iu  a  n-currbiicc  of  mch  coiiditioni;  as  are  nrideuced  by 

[AiO  Drift  pheuoim-ua.      These  pbi-QomcDn   need  no  micrueoope  to 

I'diioower  them.     They  are  eiuoiig  the  nio&t  stupoudixiM  uiiil  the  uiost 

tMMDaopoUtan  niuuDiueuts  furnisbed  by  geology.     Within  the  gcogra- 

phiosl  UmiU  of  the  Drift  pbenornean  we  cim  hnnlly  (examine  a  rood  uf 

ground  without  fiudiug  tnu-'es  fif  tlicni,  either  in  the  strintcd  boulilors, 

Scratched  rocki*,  elays,  muds,  or  in  tlie  nnimiil  rcinuiiis.     They  are 

proaont  ereryirbcre,  aud  ntost  of  them  nro  among  tho  must  mde- 

Stmotible  of  wiluesscH.      Where  can  wo  find  iit  any  eurliiir  geological 

liorizou    Esctn   to  parallel   thcso  'i     Tim  earth   ban   hL'i^n   diligently 

learobed  for  tbtm,  but  with  tbo  exception  of  a  fow  uncertuiii  and 

aperadie  and  dubious  csst-ti  of  tbo  ocunrreuce  of  scmiu  buiildora  in  old 

eon^omerfttee,  which  are  compatible  with  other  explauatioua,  wbcro 

•re  we  to  look  for  evidence  ?     What  a  strsuge  thing  is  Lbis  I     If  tho 

sa-called  Olaeiat  age  baa  been  u  recurring  uuo  iu  all  guulogical  time, 

wBuitdly  we  oDght  to  find  at  every  huriiiuu  not  uieivly  evidonco, 

but  omniatakable  proof.     Wo  have  not  to  do  with  fragile  materials 

which  could  bo  destroyed  by  denudation,  but  with  tough  bonldoTM, 

with  rouniled  land-eurlaees  on  cryslalline  rocks.  &c.  Ac.     Nowhere, 

I  except  in  tbo  very  local  instances  to   bo  presently  referred  to,  ia 

Ethis  forthcoming,  but  the  contrary.      Tho  evidence  of  the  animal 

knd  vc^tnble  d«^bris  again,  of  nhicli  wo  have  so  much  from  every 

borizoBi   is  perfectly   cou^istent    with    that   of  the    lithology,  and 

tonnstent  in   protosting  against  n  theory  which   makes  so  many 

danaads  on  oar  orc<lnlity.' 

I  It  may  be  added  that  the  fossil  remains  uf  the  anterior  ages, 
when  submitted  to  a  general  scrutiny,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  earth's  climate  unintciiuplctlly  throughout  those  ages 
Was  warmer  than  it  has  been  since  the  Drift  epoch,  and  that 
plant*  and  animals  belonging  to  orders  which  are  now  euaCvu«:d. 
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to  tropical  or  semi -tropical  regions  found  a  congenial  habitat  ii 
most  parts  of  the  world  between  liie  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.' 
Tliig  fact  and  its  bearing  on  the  cantroveriy  cannot  be  expressed 
inori-  tersely,  jcl  forcibly,  tban  it  is  in  the  following  passage^ 
mioied  by  our  author  from  Professor  Le  Conto  s  '  Elements  o^B 
Geology  ' : —  ^^ 

'  Of  the  rocurtoiice  of  many  Qlnciol  epochs  in  the  history  of  tb» 
rth  there  ia  as  yet  wo  reliable  ovideuce,  but  ninoli  evidence  to  Man 
utrary.  It  ia  true  that  what  aeem  to  bu  gUciul  drifts  with  scorod 
boulders,  iVc,  have  heeu  fuiiud  ud  gevond  geuluf^iual  horizons;  bat 
thi:Ho  aru  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  lofty  iuouutuiiu<,  and  aro  probably 
thvreJVirc  cvldonce  of  loi^  (;laciation.  not  of  a  Qlacial  period.  On^f 
the  other  hand,  all  the  evidence  derived  from  foasils  plainly  iudicate^H 
warm  climates,  even  iu  polar  roj'ions,  during  all  geological  periods 
niitil  the  (juatemary.  The  evidence  at  present  tboroforu  is  ovcT'^ 
wholmingly  in  favour  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Glacial  epoch, 
fitot  is  the  grcnt  objection  to  Croll'a  theory,' 


Thi^ 


Having  followed  our  author's  destructive  polemic  thus  far, 
must  avow  uur  conviction  that  he  has  succeeded  In  proving  at 
leatt  this — that  the  glacial  explanation  of  the  Drift  bristles 
with  very  great  difticulties,  of  which  no  adequate  solution  is  as 
yet  forthcoming.  When  tested  either  by  astronomical  or  physical 
S4:icnpe,  ur  by  the  records  of  climale  and  vital  statistics  engraved 
on  the  earth's  surface,  it  seems  to  break  ilown  more  or  less  at 
each  critical  point.  Whether  the  difficulties  are  absolutely 
insuperable,  or  may  some  day  yield  to  further  investigation, 
may  perhaps  be  a  reasonable  matter  of  opinion  ;  what  we  mean 
is  that  for  the  present  th(?  balance  of  probability  appears  to  be 
disiinctly  adverse  to  ihe  theory.  The  history  of  the  controversies 
through  which  the  modern  conception  of  the  'Great  Ice-ago  ' 
has  been  elaborated  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  it  is  a 
history  of  internecine  war  among  its  advocates.  No  sooner  did 
one  master  of  science  adventure  an  hypothesis  in  its  support, 
than  another  equally  qualified  found  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
material  modification  of  that  hypothesis,  and  a  third  rushing 
into  ibe  fray  dismissed  with  scarcely  conce.iled  contempt  both 
the  original  and  the  modification.  The  one  point  of  agreement 
was  the  assertion  that  somehow,  iu  a  time  comparatively  recent, 
there  must  have  been  a  protracted  reign  of  ice  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe:  but  why  it  occurred,  or  having  occurred  ever 
came  to  end  ;  what  was  its  motlus  operandi,  its  extent,  its  precise 
relation  to  the  Drift, — these  were  questions  to  which  those  who 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  doctors  vnlnly  sought  an  accepted  answer. 
And  so  long  as  such  questions  as  these  remain  in  this  unsatis* 
factory  state,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  theory  of  a  great 
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ice-age  rests  on  &  precarious  basis.  Of  course,  wc  nm  rcndy  to 
■How  tliAt  if  the  theory',  however  far  from  being  sufli<^iently 
supported  bj'  the  arailnblc  evidence,  held  the  field  nlone, 
without  any  rival  with  whii:h  it  enuh)  be  eonfrimtcd,  il  would, 
notwithiUindtn^  it*  difiicullies,  be  Justly  enlitlrd  to  a  cert:iii] 
degree  of  provisional  nccpptunce.  Hut  that  is  not  the  posilioii 
in  wbicb  it  stands.  It  has  a  rival,  and  a  formidnhin  one. 
What  our  author  has  been  working;  up  to,  all  through  his 
voluminoai  discussion,  is  the  proposal  of  a  counter- theory,  for 
which  he  claims  a  superior  probability,  because  it  adi^uately 
accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift,  and  is  not  ojwn  to 
objection  either  from  an  attronomic.il  or  mrt^hanical  point  of 
view.  For  ice-sheets  he  substitutes  a  rushing  flood  of  waters. 
Not  »  Glacial  age,  but  an  epoch  of  catastrophic  inundation,  is 
the  device  oo  his  banner. 

Oor  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  much  on  this  jmsitive  or 

constructive  part  of  his  contention,  which  is  tniroduced  at  the 

close  of  the  present  volumes  and  awaits  further  elucidation;  to 

notice  a  few  salient  |>»ints  is  all  we  can  nttrmpi.     First,  be 

claims  for  his  view  that  in  its  main  substance  it  is  a  reversion 

to  the  conclusions  of  the  earlier  school  of  Kngliih  f^cologists, 

such  as  Conybeare,  Sedgwick,  Murcbison,  and    Phillips,  who 

attributed  the  formation  of  the  Drift  to  the  agency  of  water^ 

although,  as    he    remarks,    'their    views    were    in    some   cases 

iopbisticatcd  by  an  appeal  to  untenable  postulates.'     Secondly, 

he    claims    to    have   established    in    his    former    work,    '  The 

-Mammoth    and    tlie    FIochI,'    thr    necessity  of  postulating   the 

devastating  sweep  of  an    overwhelming  torrent    of   waters    ta 

SLcconnt  for  die  entombment  of  the  great  pachyderms  in  con> 

tsnnous  layers  of  loam  and  gravel  over  large  areas  of  the  globe ; 

«4)  that  the  extension  of  the  agency  of  this  paroxysmal  flood  to 

■account  for  other  features  of  the  Drift  is,  a  priori,  pnitwbic  and 

X'easonable.       Thirdly,    he   contends    that    the    numemiK    and 

gigantic  glaciers  of  the  Pleistoccnr  age  were  an  amply  sufBcirnt 

^:ausc  of  the  various  tokens  of  ice-«ction  found  scattered  about 

X.hc  Drift  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  without 

^^lling  into  play  the  |M>rtenloua  ice-sheets  of  the  theory  which 

lie  controverts.     And,  fourthly,  that  the  more  closely  the  Drift 

is  examined,  the  more  convincing  beeomvs  th^^  evidence  that 

its  distitbulion  is  mainly  due  to  flood-action.      Il  is  under  this 

last  division  of  his  argument  that  the  most  eHictent  supports 

.of  bis  hypothesis  are  collected,  and  these  we  shall  endeavour 

very  briefly  to  summariie.     They  may  be  ranged   under  two 

daases— those  which  pertain  to  the  form  of  the  Drift,  and  those 

which  concern  its  sub«tancc  and  contents. 
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First,  as  In  the  form  of  this  remarkable  envnlojM--  of  thr  alHer 
fonn»tions.  Its  margins — that  is,  its  limiting  outlines  or  fringes 
in  llitt  countries  partially  corered  by  it— do  not  approximate  to 
straight  or  slightly  waving  Un«,  but  arc  very  irregularly  and 
deeply  curved  and  indented,  being  in  some  parts  rptraclcd 
towai^s  the  north,  in  others  extended  in  long  lobes  and  pro- 
jections towards  the  smith.  They  forcibly  aaggesi  ti  wittc- 
vprciul  flow  of  water  southwards,  meeting  with  obstacles  nndJfl 
checks  as  its  volume  and  momentum  decreased,  so  that  it^B 
shnllowed  otTnml  ceased  to  advance  in  some  places  sooner  than 
in  others,  and  left  a  deeply  indented  margin  at  its  southern 
estremilies.  Another  indication  of  flood-action  is  furnished  by 
tlio  excessive  thickness  of  the  Drift  at  the  heads  of  valleys,  and 
by  the  lateral  tcrrares  which  orcnsinnnlly  remain  to  mark  its 
superior  limits.  It  is  diHicuh  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to 
any  otbrr  ng(^ncy  than  that  of  rushing  waters  carrying  a  load  ot^K 
gravel  and  sediment  to  great  heights,  as  they  were  narrowed  Ul^| 
and  raised  by  the  aides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys  up  which 
their  momentum  forced  them.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the'grent  contortions  and  swirling  curves' in  which  the 
Drift  is  occasionally  found  tn  lie  upon  undisturbed  horizontal 
beds,  owing  apparently  to  the  eddies  of  a  turbid  flood  while  in 
violent  but  lemi»orary  motion.  Further  evidence  is  found  in 
tbc  occurrence,  in  regions  where  the  Drift  is  shallowing,  of 
moderately  elevated  areas  or  table-lands  entirely  bare  of  it  but 
surrounded  by  its  deposits  cm  all  sides ;  such  islands,  so  to  call 
them,  being  just  what  would  be  expected  from  the  movement  of 
an  inundating  flood  when  the  impelling  force  was  more  or  less 
exhausted.  Other  marks  of  water-agency  might  be  added  ;  but 
we  must  be  content  with  referring  to  the  frcijuent  bedding  of 
tbe  Drift  in  stratified  and  sorted  layers  over  smooth  or  gentljr 
undulating   contours.     There   is   no   resemblance  to   these   in 

Iglatrier  deposits,  which  arc  mere  confused  aggregations  of 
dt^bris,  destitute  of  any  traces  of  stmtification  or  orderly  arrnnge- 
tnenl.  The  '  delicate  handling  of  soft-fingered  water '  can  alone 
account  for  them.  ^| 

When  we  advance  to  the  substance  and  contents  of  the  Drift,  ^ 
the  inference  drawn  from  its  form  is  strongly  corroborated.  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  gravels,  abounding  in  pebbles  smoolbed 
and  rounded  by  the  friction  of  water-transport;  of  sands,  the 
grains  of  which  exhibit  the  rnbl>ed  and  worn  surfaces  which 
being  tossed  about  by  water  produces  j  and  of  clays,  deposited 
as  sediment  from  a  turbid  flood.  Scattered  among  these 
substances,  and  often  heaped  together  in  large  quantities,  occur 
both 
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both  marine  and  freili'vraler  sliolls,  nad  foMil  remain*  of  tbe 
Pleistocene  uiamniali*,  liotb  of  ttie  litnd  and  water.  The 
cunfused  mixture  of  tbcse  objects  in  lieterogeneou*  groups,  tbe 
reservaiioa  from  fracture  of  a  vaal  quaotitjr  of  eveu  the  most 
ragile  of  them,  and  the  oocurifiicc  of  tbe  marine  specimens 
chicfl]^  in  the  tnarinc  districts,  all  point  more  or  less  definitely 
to  the  work  of  flowing  wntrr,  picking  up  indiKTiminalely 
wbntrvcr  loose  material  lay  in  its  cuurs«,  and  li^htlv  dropping 
its  burden  at  the  point*  where  its  current  was  arrested  or 
checked.  A*  uur  author  remarks,  '  Atsuredlv  nothing  but  rush- 
ing water,  whose  gentleness  in  carrying  fragile  objects  wiihoat 
breaking  tb«m,  even  when  moving  at  a  treraendous  rat«,  has 
often  been  remarked,  can  explain  all  this.' 

Tbe  case  of  the  boulders  remains  to  I>p  considered.  Their 
countless  numbers,  the  cnonnout  size  and  weight  of  many  of 
them,  tbe  distances  to  which  they  have  txvn  transported,  the 
elerations  to  which  they  have  been  lifted,  cunfess<^ly  strain  the 
duod-lheory  to  tbe  utmost.  They  are  its  veriuble  ernx.  This 
tnucb,  however,  may  be  said  about  tbem,  that  if  only  we  could 
rely  on  tbe  irapetiu  of  a  tumultuous,  paroxysmal  rush  of  water 
as  mechanically  sufltcient  to  carry  tbem  along,  then  tbe  distri- 
buiiun  of  tbem,  after  deducting  what  may  be  due  to  ice- 
trausport,  would  be  found  in  harmony  with  such  a  cause  of  it. 
Tbe  direction  in  which  they  have  Irarelltxl  is  tolerably  constant 
within  such  limits  as  a  flood  coming  from  the  north>west  would 
naturally  be  confined  to,  as  ii  impinged  against  tbe  slopes  of 
loantatns,  roared  tbrough  winding  valleys,  flung  its  noting 
wares  over  llie  summits  of  bills,  or  spread  out  over  vast 
stretches  of  fair  champaign.  Tbe  must  massive  and  the  least 
worn  and  rounded  of  tbe  boulders  are  generally  found  nearer  to 
their  sources  than  those  which  arc  lighter  or  more  rubbed  and 
polished,  and  the  number  gradually  decreases  as  the  margins  of 
the  Drift  are  approached;  both  features  of  distribution  indi- 
cating deposit  by  water.  They  often  lie  thick  under  the  lee  of 
liigb  slopes  where  the  waters,  checked  and  shallowed,  would  be 
compelled  to  drop  their  loads.  They  are  found  perched  in 
curious  upright  {>ositii>us,  with  the  heavier  ends  lowest,  and 
sometimes  in  tbe  delicate  efjuilibrium  of  rocking-stones,  as  if 
they  bad  been  buoyed  up  by  enveloping  water  while  being 
stranded.  They  are  plentiful  in  some  of  the  hottest  tropical 
regions,  where  conreyanee  by  lec  is  out  of  tbe  question.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  their  distribution,  when 
Sot  otherwise  accounted  for,  with  the  theory  of  water- transport, 
if    Uic    mechanical    difficulty    can    be    overcome.      Tbe    only 

remaining 
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Ti-mainiiig;  ([ueation  ia  this, — whether  any  flood  tbat  can  be 
Tcasunablv  postulated  would  have  beeo  a  sufficiently  powerful 
aRent  to  cany  and  place  them. 

On  this  prnbletn  some  of  oar  letulin^  phyucists  hitre  tried 
their  handc.  'Hie  calculation  is  necessarily  rnguc  snd  trnlative, 
but  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out  it  seems  to  lead  to  this 
result,  that  the  upheaval  of  the  bottom  of  a  considerable  tea, 
not  greater  in  area  or  height  than  many  upheavals  in  which 
gieologists  believe,  might  have  propelled  gigantic  wares  of 
trnnslation  across  a  large  segment  of  the  earth's  HUrfitce  with 
sufficient  violence  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  boulder* 
of  the  Drift  for  which  ice-action  cannot  account.  Perhnps  more 
to  the  purpose  are  the  observed  effects  of  torrential  floods  ia 
transporting  debris  of  all  kinds,  including  great  masses  of  iroo 
and  stone.  Many  leading  examples  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
such  floods  have  been  adduced  by  our  author  at  the  close  of  his 
argument,  ami  they  certainly  show  with  surprising  emphasis 
the  power  of  even  small  local  rushes  of  water  to  sweep  away 
every  obstacle  in  their  path,  and  scatter  ruin  far  and  wide. 
What  then  may  not  have  been  the  rending  and  transporting 
capacities  of  a  paroxysmal  flotxl,  deep  and  swift  enough  to 
stream  with  overwhelming  violence  across  half  the  globe? 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  record  the  opinion  that  in  his 
treatment  of  the  rival  claims  of  ice  and  of  water,  as  to  which 
was  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  great  Drift  at  the  cIos«  of 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  our  author  has  succeeded  in  shifting  the 
balance  of  probability,  and  transferring  it  to  the  action  of  (he 
latter.  Nor  are  we  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  heartily 
welcome  this  turn  of  the  table,  since  it  lightens  the  prospects  of 
our  race,  and  renders  less  likely  the  occurrence  of  another 
Glacial  afie  to  crush  out  of  existence  all  modern  civilization, 
and  throw  back  tho  world  of  humanity  into  the  fright fal 
tiarharitm  of  our  car^dwclling  anceston. 


Abt.. 
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10.  The  Roman    Poets  of  the  BepitUie.     By  Profesior  SelUr. 

Oxford,  1881. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  fpeliDg  which  is  At  th«  same  lime 
mure  tempting  and  more  misleading  for  the  writer  on 
litnmtnrc  than  the  desire  to  connect  certain  epochs  with  certain 
definite  literary  man ifeslat ions.  It  ought  not  to  surpri«;  us  that 
nek  an  attempt  should  t4)metimn  lead  the  historian  of  literataru 
iMray,  when  we  remember  that  the  epoch  is  often  bounded  by 
rery  arbitrary  limits.  But  in  dealing  with  the  ancient  world 
the  chance*  of  error  are  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  fact  that 
we  base  our  riassifi  cat  ions  not  on  the  actual  products  of  a  given 
a^,  but  on  the  mere  salvage  from  the  wreck  that  ages  hare 
wmnght,  on  the  jettam  and  flotsam  which  the  rirvr  of  Time 
bat  thrown  up  on  its  banks. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  often  contemporaneous 
renown  fails  to  make  any,  even  the  slightest,  impression  on 
potlerityi  and  Latin  literature  teems  with  instances  of  this  sad 
fact.  Gamelius  Nepo«  in  emphatic  aod  carefully  weighed 
terms  points  to  one  of  whom  he  writes :  '  I  think  I  can  nMy 
assert  that  he  is  our  most  brilliant  noct  since  Lucretius  and 
Catullus.'  To  whom  does  he  refer  ?  Vo  unc  \l,  Julius  t'alidus, 
of  whom  we  knnw  nothing  exrcpt  that  such  a  person  once 
nisted.  Tibullus  *  assures  us  that  no  one  came  nearer  to  the 
immortal  Homer, 

'  stereo  propior  bub  allfir  Homero,' 
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Umn  one  Vnlgius.  Patcrculus  places  bcsUle  Virfril  &  certain' 
Rabiriui,  »f  whom  we  arv  lold  only  twu  ibincs,  tliat  he  com- 
posed ii  jiuem  on  the  Alexandrine  War,  and  thar  Ovid  "  give* 
him  the  praise  of  being  '  mighty-mouthed  '  (mayni  Rahiriwi  ori*), 
the  \ery  epithet  which  Tccnvton  bo  justly  bcttowa  on  Milt 
in  the  fine  experiment  in  AU-nio  vcrsr  beginning — 

*  0  inigbtymonth'd  iuvontor  of  Itarmoniofl, 
0  Nkill'd  to  xiiig  of  Tiint}  and  Etvmity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
JMiltdo,  a  name  to  resound  for  ftgca  I ' 

We  are  told,  too,  of  olber»  who  at  least  ebose  fine  thetnca  and 
themes  neglected  by  their  betters.  Some  one  named  Cornelius 
Severus  in  a  poem  on  the  Sicilian  War  icndcred  due  homage 
to  the  greatness  of  Cicero,  a  dcslilerafum  in  Latin  poetry,  when 
wc  remember  thut  Cicero  i»  not  mentioned  by  VirgJI,  Orid,  or 
Horace,  nor  even  .illuded  to,  unless  we  are  to  see  an  allusion, 
which  would  not  he  very  complimentary,  in  a  passage  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  /Eneid,t 

'  orabunt  causaa  melius,' 

which  attributes  to  the  GreeJii  unquestioned  primacy  io 
elcHiuence  as  well  as  in  Poetry,  Science,  and  Art,  We  also 
read  that  a  Pcdo  Albinovanus  treated  before  Tacitus  th« 
voyages  of  Oermanicus  in  the  N'orchcrn  Seas,  and  that  a  Cotta 
wrote  a  'Pharsalia'  under  Augustus,  in  which  we  may  infer 
that  he  embraced  ,tbe  cause  espoused  by  tbp  Gods,  not  that 
which  found  favour  with  Cato,  and  glorified  the  winning  side. 
Of  nl]  these  imce  eminent  poets  and  poems  wc  know  next  t 
nothing,  and  still  less  about  the  tragedies  of  Poliro  and  Vnrius, 
tbft  comedies  of  Pundanius,  and  the  elegies  of  (iailus.  Thus 
Time  scatters  ubout  his  poppies  of  oblivion,  and  singers  with 
the  reputation  among  their  contemporaries  of  a  Milton  or  a 
Tennyson  are  now  n  mere  name — so  many  letters  of  tin 
alphabet  in  a  certain  order. 

In  this  connexion  wc  mny  appropriately  refer  to  an  ingenious 
speculation  of  the  brilliant  French  critic,  M.  Palin.    We  arc  far 
fn>m  sure,    he    points    out,    that    we    possess   in  our    so-called 
Augustan  Poets  a  type  of  the  poetry  which  was  really  mosi 
characteristic  of  that  age.      Nay    more,  there  are   reasons  foi 
believing  that  Time  lias  spared  to  us  what  was  rather  a  recotlj 
from  the  prevailing  genius  of  the  time.     Tliese  reasons  may  ba. 
classified  under  two  heads. 

First,  the  poetry  which  we  call  Augustan  i*  remarkable  for 
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its  carefulness.  Now,  Hnraco  is  ncrer  tired  of  urging  the  duty 
of  careful  irntinff.  V\o  have  often  beard  that  easy  writing  is 
hard  reading,  and  that  Tiinn  rrfuBes  to  have  anything  to  do 
ivith  that  which  is  prcMlarcd  without  his  aid.  These  may  be 
railed  the  farnurite  texts  nf  Hnmcn!  when  he  preoeties  on  Art, 
mid  undoubteilly  his  pnitett*  are  <lire<:t«d  not  against  hts  prede- 
cessors hut  agniast  his  con  lent  pomries.  It  was  because  ther 
irere  written  without  reiil  cnrefulness  and  /i»)^  labor  that  so  many 
of  the  poems  of  his  time  were  ephemeral,  and  resembled  the 
garlands  which  Propcrtius  descfihci  as  withering  on  the  browi 
of  the  revellers,  and  shedding  their  bloom  into  the  wine-cup  as 
it  passed  round.  Now,  Horace  again  itnd  again  adrens  to  his 
own  assiduous  care,  and  rests  on  it  his  hope  of  immortal  I'nme. 
Propertius  foretells  Virgil's  ih-achless  renown  as  the  guerdon  uf 
the  same  quality.  Virgil,  we  knuiv,  thought  that  he  had  not 
bestowed  nearly  sufTicient  care  on  bis  Epic,  and  wished  to 
destroT  it.  Ovid  tells  us  *  that  with  bis  own  band  he  bumcd 
the  *  Metamorphoses ' ;  and,  learning  that  tbe  work  still  svr- 
Tivcd  in  other  codIcb,  he  begged  his  readers  to  remember  that 
it  bad  not  received  from  bim  the  last  touch  {tuminam  manitm), 
and  oanoanced  that  he  craved  for  it  not  admiration  bat 
iodolgence, 

'  £L  Toniam  pro  laude  peto.' 

Thos  it  would  appear  that  tbe  poets  wboin  we  specially 
deiKminate  Augastan,  in  one  important  quality  represent  not 
tbe  spirit  of  their  age,  but  rather  a  recoil  from  it.  But  farther, 
wc  leam  from  various  bints  in  our  Augnstan  poets  that  there 
existed  nnder  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  a  Court 
poetry  which  was  ofTicial  and  conventional,  and  was  devoted 
solely  to  the  laudation  of  the  Kmperor  and  his  exploits  in 
oommooplace  and  mjihological  fashion.  Our  poets  more  or 
less  ironically  protest  their  inability  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
socb  an  argument.  Horace  declares  that  themes  like  these  are 
for  a  Varius;  Propertiac  sings  how  Apollo  tnnchol  his  ear  and 
bade  bim  bcwareof  such  atnbitinns  (limits  ;  Virgil  opinesf  tl>*t 
wc  bave  hod  enough  of  Pelups  and  his  ivory  shoulder,  of  the 
relentless  Kurystlieus,  .-ind  of  the  altars  of  tlie  infamous  Ilusiris. 
These  are  the  themes  of  the  Court  poets.  Our  Augustan  poets 
betake  themselves  to  tlie  Alexandrines,  Theocritus  and  Cal- 
liraachus.  The  elegy  of  Propertius}  to  Ponticns,  author  of.  a 
dead  and  buried  'Tbebais,'  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
attitude  of  our  Augustans  towards  tbe  Court  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  Age. 
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In  fact  the  genius  of  our  Augustan  pools  and  tlieir  resnlutioR 
in  following  its  bent  have  secured  tlieir  survival  nniidst  tlie 
widespread  decay  of  their  more  conipli.int  and  less  gifted' 
rivals,  and  have  placed  them  in  the  position  of  standing  as  tb 
representatives  of  a  svstem  of  which  thej"  really  exemplify  tb 
failure.  For  Augustus  undoubtedly  encouraged  poetry  with 
political  views.  The  so-called  Augustan  poets,  if  not  an  actunl 
College,  were  at  all  events  a  kind  of  literary  hierarchy  Hkc  the 
French  Academy.  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  a  Coilegt'  of 
Poets,  coUcijium  /loelantm,  and  its  President  seems  to  have  been 
Sp.  Mfccius  Tarpa,  uf  whom  we  read  in  Cicero's  letters*  and 
in  Horace.  Patronage  was  not  a  new  thing  in  the  lime  of 
Augustus.  Scipio,  Lcelius,  MemmSus  were  the  forerunners  of 
Mscenas,  Pollio,  Messalla.  But  Augustus  encouraged  Hlerature, 
not  only  by  private  hospitality,  but  by  making  it  a  guild,  hy 
multiplying  copies  of  standard  works,  and  by  establishing 
libraries  and  encouraging  the  sole  of  books:  we  leam  that  the 
was  a  hookseller  at  tjtica.  It  has  been  satd  that  the  Bourboos 
forgot  nothing  and  learned  nothing.  The  first  Roman  Emperor, 
unlike  them,  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  life,  and  ever 
ready  to  learn  and  to  apply  his  lessons.  But,  like  them,  he  forgot 
nothing.  Least  of  all  did  he  forget  that  there  was  once  a  young 
man  called  Octavins  and  afterwards  Octavian.  He  remembered 
that  young  man  too  well  to  neglect  any  means  of  obliterating  hit 
memory.  Poetry,  it  struck  him,  not  History,  was  the  screeo^ 
that  lay  readiest  to  his  hand.  History  could  not  but  hint 
least  at  the  unscrupulous  treachery  of  that  young  man's 
triumvirate,  the  cruelty  of  his  parricidal  massacres,  the  in- 
gloriousness  of  his  military  career,  his  dnmestic  infamy.  Poetry- 
could  leave  all  this  untouched,  and  dwell  on  the  reign  of  peace, 
the  restoration  of  religion  and  morality,  the  staiidaixis  of 
Crassus  retrieved  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  enlarged, 
Augustus  found  scores  of  poets  ready  to  harp  upon  this  slnng, 
but  to  his  chagrin  the  two  ablest  of  all  his  Academicians 
recognixcd  in  Art  a  power  higher  than  the  Emperor,  and 
preferred  to  go  where  their  genius  led  them.  We  refer  to  the 
worshipper  of  Nature  whom  Augustus  drew  reluctant  from  his 
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*  Cicrru.  wriltrig  to  his  frtcml  M,  MuriiiB  id  hia  delightfni  villa  on  this  Vaj  of 
N»plM.<MDgr»luliile«  him  I'D  beiug  nUe  to  fenihUcymon  the  tpkadid  view,  nad 
t«  diTcraify  liia  cujojmcutof  nnturii  In  little  dips  into  books,  wlulo  tUusc  who  n 
MsdcmDca  to  tiny  ia  Itomv  uru  not  nllonrd  tn  conmlt  ttieir  onn  lni>lc^  but  niu . 
depMid  on  thnt  of  Tnipn,  and  me  comprlloil  to  dr>z«  ovvr  t'viiry  titiipid  mimo 
wmeh  bni  bocn  foitunate  enough  to  rocoivc  hia  tniiclion, '  uubls  aiitvia  ersnt  ea 
perpeticnda  qna>  Sp.  SIicciiiR  pmbnylvstit ' :  tlie  vne  <i(  tLc  BtibjuudiTO  Is  TCny 
aeixmle,  anii  ibc  wuolu  letter  iPuQ,  Tu.  l)iSB  Bioilel  of  style. 
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mstic  reUeat,  and  thnt  grnndton  of  %  iIbivc  wliom  be  foua<I 
content  with  n  imnll  clerksliip  in  town. 

It  will  not  be  «ur  object  to  «c«k  fur  any  cbarsclcriitic  quality 
underlining  the  poetrj  of  the  Ca^sarean  Age,  bevoiid  jtointing  to 
the  broad  and  obvioiu  fact  that  at  ibi>  epocb  literature  wai  on 
the  aide  of  the  Oppotilion,  not  the  Government;"  and  Ibat  as 
regards  religion  and  philosophy  the  age  was  marked  by  a 
r<xnil  from  the  set  phrases  and  hollow  vcrbia);e  of  the  Sloa, 
and  found  a  refuge  either  in  the  Epicureaniim  of  Lucre- 
tiiu,  the  Cjniciim  of  Varro,  or  the  complete  indilTcrcntiim 
of  Catullut.  Let  ui  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  poetrjr 
which  led  up  to  the  epoch  of  which  the  ihining  lights 
are  Lacretius  and  Catullus.  A  more  detailed  conuilera- 
tion  of  the  latter  will  exhaust  our  apace.  The  towering 
grandeur  of  Lucretius  demands  an  article  deroted  solely 
to  itself. 

It  is  in  her  rirosc  r&tber  than  in  her  poetry  that  Rome  has 
really  expressed  herself.  For  a  long  time  the  Roman  people  were 
esclntively  devoted  to  agriculture  and  war.  Their  sole  care  was 
to  defend  tliemsclres  and  pirscrve  their  existence,  to  devise  for 
themselves  some  kind  of  eonttitulion  in  tlic  consUint  struggle 
of  patriciau  and  plebeian,  nf  rich  and  poor,  and  to  discover  a 
medat  tivendi  with  their  external  and  intestine  foes.  To  these 
problems  they  devoted  all  their  energies,  and  their  efforts  in 
these  directions  were  crowned  with  conspicuous  success.  Their 
laws  hare  survived  the  Roman  republic  to  this  day,  have 
afforded  a  niodel  to  the  civilized  world,  and  bid  fair  to  last  as 
loogas  Western  civilixntion  cndun-g. 

Foetry  came  to  the  Roman  nation  latr,  after  the  conqnest  of 
Italy,  CATtltage,  and  Cireeoe,  and  formed  part  of  ibe  plunder  of 
the  world  which  began  to  pour  into  the  Imperial  treasurie*. 
Ueoce  th«  first  and  broadest  distinction  between  Greek  poetry, 
which  developed  naturally,  and  Latin,  which  was  transplanted  ; 
Rsd  this  is  the  reason  why  Rome  succeeded  best  in  didactic 
poetry,  bce^use  that  product  of  art  best  bears  removal  to 
aoolher  soil.  When  the  Greek  nation  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  the  l^n  literature  became  a  prorinee  of  ibe  Greek. 


'■AsomasitkBal  iBMpfevail*  thnM^wetftaBfcmtiiTeoftlkoeTcais.  Itli 
flsU  ef  ImtftMrBl  MM  Ms  a^Jaa  iha  Btal  CeMi .  tlM  wusft»  mmJ.  sotiiM 
Ctaa  afEKttaMto  liifc«4o4s«  awl  m»4>Ib«  «kD  f«ia  iha  whola  0abe  in  ariar  Iv 
(iv*  tbair  feWMiilM  (MwtanitT  la  panda  (fca  speils  *t  (ha  kos-bund  Cdls 
thnoKh  th*  sI/mU  aT  ik«D«,  to  roratita  wpH  hsaeoMs  wHh  the  bmty  of  (ho 
fcnhari  Um  (4  the  WeU.  and  u  rifol*  ilwWwiBCfaU  to  MnlMt  hsasat  jwwhs 
Mt  Inoe  in  (tw  &toiu  uf  their  uiistiwu.  . .  .  naoUcal politka  wtn aot iimm 
■taoMdy  (BBtiuDed  b;  Uw  nmt*  Xtma  lilenim  (7  Dm  BiyhUwBs' 
CMiaiiaiw  II. '  HiiL  of  BMse,*  tcL  (t.  p.  3X0,  E^  Ttaas.) 
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This  fnct  it  oftcncrt  cxprrssnl  in  the  terse  t>ut  trite  HAratiS 

vcnc  nliicli  tvlU  how  fl 

'  Captivo  Greece  captnrod  her  conqueror  nido ;  *  H 

but    not    less    apt,    am)    certainly     less    backnevcd,    are     thfl 
wonts  which  Liv^'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Caio  in  the  Scnnt^ 
*  Therefore  the  more  I  fear  that  these  tbin(;s  may  proro  vur 
conqncrois,  not  we  theirs.'*     The  same  rather  obvi<ni»  truth 
rxprvsicil  with  cliaractcrislic  rudeness  hy  Forciu*  Licinius, 
poet  contempornrr  with  Cicero  ;— 

'  Dnriag  the  second  I'lmic  War  to  Italy's  rtido  land 
The  Muse  repair'd  with  wingoJ  foot,  and  there  she  took  hor  stand.'f 

Equally  characteristic  of  it«  author  is  the  elcgnner  with  which 
Ovid  <tc8cribcs  the  early  struggles  of  Koutc,  which  left  her  no 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  literature : — 

'  Not  yet  had  Greece,  the  houe  of  words  not  deedst 
On  her  rude  oooquerors  imposed  her  creeds; 
Who  boat  could  light,  his  won  the  liigbust  art. 
And  he  moei  learn 'd  nho  best  could  launch  the  dart.'  { 

When  we  refer  to  Latin  poetry  before  the  Greek  iniluence, 
wa  arc  either  talking  of  au  assumed  aud  hypothetical  liieraiture,t 
like  that  of  which  Macaulay  has  given  us  such  ingenious  and' 
cimjucnt  spcciuicDs  in  bis  *  Lays  ol  Ancient  Rome,'  or  else  of  a 
kind  of  literature  which  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  puetry  as  wc  now  understand  the  word.  Cicsro,  inde«d, 
tells  us  thnt  Appius  Claudius  Circus  wrote  a  poem  of  a  |>nomic 
cbnrartirr  which  he  calls  '  Pytbafforcan.'  It  he  did,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  finil  lli.1t  didactic  poetry  was  not  only  Knmr's 
greatest  success,  but  hi-r  c-nrliest  attempt.  Hut  for  the  rest, 
early  Koman  piietry,  which  was  then  called  tcriptttra,  was  used 
only  for  State  documents,  list*,  and  records,  and  the  poets  were 
called  scribie.  The  poems,  carmtna,  were  laws  such  as  tboao  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  Treaties  of  the  Kings  with  Gabii  and  tlic 
Sabines,  pontifical  books,  and  such  like,  and  were  written  in 
Saturni.in  verse.  Besides  these  there  wero  rustic  litanies,  and 
those  chants  at  festivals  and  funerals  in  praise  of  ancestors  and 
founders  of  families,  of  which  Cicero  speaks,  ami  on  whicU 
Macaulay  based  his  tlieory  of  a  lost  Latin  ballad  poetry.     To 

*  *£a  plus hofTSo  tw  tllm  tiikcia  rm  uos  npmiit  qusin  aus  jIIas'(XXX.  4X 
'  PtBDioo  Ik'IIo  HM^iiudo  Mimn  pliinnto  gniilil 
iBtnllt  m  bclliriibnni  lu  K(iniiil[  gontcin  fcmm.* 
J  'Konduio  tnuiidumt  viclm  vicioribui  aftci 

Gnecin,  fiii-undimi  «rd  lunlc  fortn  ti^vmi* ; 
Qai  linio  piignnbnt  lEfimiuiiini  ncnv.rut  ]iil<^ni. 
Miltcri}  i]ul  pijtiul  loin  dtwrliiH  rrnl.*    (Pot'L  in.  101;) 
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thiMe  tnuit  be  ail<!c(l  those  Fcsctrnninc  stritins  in  whicli  pcM-inlg 
banten^cl  eacb  other  nt  rustic  in crr^ makings,  nnil  from  which 
more  or  \ts%  directly  ruse  three  kinds  of  (rompusilion  in  which 
Ronuin  writers  achieved  high  success — comedy,  satire,  and 
amcebipan  pastors)  poetry. 

But  all  these  pale  dawnings  of  art  faded  into  mitt  before  the 
■anlmrBt  of  Greek   literature.     To  apply  to    it   the  eulofty  of 
Lncrcttus  on    Epicurus,  Greek  literature  cxtin^uiibed   evcry- 
fthiiig  on  which  its  radiance  burst, 

'  £*»■  as  the  Snn  uiiriduo  qnoitchos  the  £cce  of  Night.' ' 

The  first  and  grctilcst  debt  to  Greece  was  the  Drama,  the 
popvlnrtty  of  which  nt  Rome  hns  been  greally  undermted.  It 
is  true  that  it  had  to  xtnigglo  wtlh  certain  didiciillies  which  it 
did  not  ine«t  in  Gn-ecie,  and  In  which  in  mixlern  times  it  is  not 
»pos«d.  The  Unmans  certainly  looked  nn  the  expr«ssiflii  of 
Eiitf  as  unmanly.  Cic«ro  condemns  Sophocles  for  allowing 
I'hiloctetes  to  utter  cries  of  pain,  and  for  suffering  Heracles 
I*  give  voice  to  bis  agony  in  the  death-scene  in  the  '  Trachinia,' 
■nd  commends  Pacuvius  for  putting  no  lamentnlions  into  the 
noatb  of  Ulysses  when  dyin^;^  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  his  aoa 
TelegoDUS.  Pncurius  expresses  itie  Roman  feeling  wh«o  he 
nys  that 

'  A  mau  niay  rail  agftiBHt  the  stroitpf!  of  Furtune, 
But  not  bowoil  tliein:  that  wen:  wontim's  part.'f 

Auius  tells  m  that  tlte  best  comfort  in  aiiliclion  is  the  hope 
tb>t  we  have  concealed  our  wound.  In  the  *Telamoo'  of 
Eooius,  the  father,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  Ajaz,  says 
that  when  he  sent  him  to  Troy  to  fight  for  his  fathvrland  he 
knew  tlint  he  sum  him 

•  'Vq  deadly  strifo,  not  to  a  foBtival.'  % 

S«di  a  theory  as  to  the  limits  within  which  the  expression  of 

grief  ought  to  be  confined  would  of  course  be  adverse  to  the 

production  of  genuine  tragedy,  and  would  rather  favour  the  risct 

:of  tbo«c  so-called  tragedies  which  Seneca   wrote   for  the  arm- 

Ifitair,   not  for  the  stage,  and  in  which  he  surfeited  even    ibo 

&QinaDS  with  stoical  dignity  and  superhuman  impassibility. 

Again,  (^omnly    suiTered    fmm    the    fact  that    Hume    would 

■  RMtlazll  Stella*  cxorliu  ot  wthoriu*  f>nl.* 
■  C<cinc]nnrl  Rvtnnam  advcnam  non  lomoatiiri  dowt : 
Id  Vlii  OK  ofliclBDi :  fl»liu  nuilltibri  ingcolit  aJiUtuliL* 
'  BgD  cum  gcaui  tuiu  mcrituro*  »ciTi  ri  pi  n'i  «iulii1l. 
Pratcrci  odTroinin  cum  mUi  oli  liurcuili^iiJniu  Gravfam 
Sciboiu  luc  in  ■anrtifi'TUiu  bdluui  uou  iu  i^^qIm  Ui1V\hx«.' 
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toleratt!  uo  invasion  i>f  private  life,  ns  i«  shown  by  tho  fate  of 
NjBvius,  wbo  csjnuted  bv  hi*  death  in  Afiican  exile  an  attack 
on  the  powerful  family  tif  the  Mclelli  and  an  allusion  tn  the 
private  life  of  tho  victor  of  Zama.  BcgidcB,  these  jmpiirtatiotu 
■rom  Greece  were  supported  only  by  tho  lasto,  jwrhaps  the 
"Kffectatioii,  of  the  rich  and  noble;  the  people  preferred  rope- 
dancers,  ai  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the  '  Hecyra  of 
Terence.  Hentc  we  find  that  the  actors  dexpised  the  verdict  of 
the  mitsses,  and  were  ambitious  to  appeal  to  the  classes  alone 
Arbuscnla  in  Horace  *  i*  indifferent  to  the  liisscs  of  t 
populace  if  she  can  only  secure  the  applause  of  the  Knig'ht*. 
However,  that  in  Spile  of  these  very  serious  disnilvant. 
Tragedy  at  least  was  held  in  no  mean  estimation  at  Rome, 
gather  not  only  from  tlic  great  tvenlth  and  position  attained 
the  tragic  actor  j^sopus,  but  also  from  the  distinct  testimony 
Horace,  who  tells  usf  that  houses  thronged  with  spectators 
high  position  witnessed  the  reproductions  of  the  works  of  tho 
Attic  dramatists  in  Rome,  where  the  classes,  not  the  masses, 
seem  to  hare  been  able  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
tlie  stage. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
early  history  of  Home  is  that,  though  the  duration  of  the 
monarchy  was  abirul  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  yet  this 
period  is  said  to  have  embraced  only  seven  reigns,  an  average  of 
about  6 ve-and* thirty  years  to  each  reign.  The  history  of  Latin 
Tragedy  presents  a  similar  difficulty  :  three  names — Konius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Attiiis — stand  to  represent  a  period  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  first  Africanus  to  Sulla.  Comedy,  not 
being  so  distinctly  an  imported  and  transplanted  nox-elly,  but 
liaving  a  somewhat  congenial  soil  in  a  country  where  Fescennino 
interludes,  masques,  and  Atellane  plays  were  indigenous,  would 
iloubtless  have  taken  deeper  root  but  for  the  stern  prohibition  of 
_  lose  personalities  without  which  the  comic  drama  can  hardly 
'l)OComQ  truly  popular  or  racy  of  the  soil. 

The  GrsEco-Koman  drama  of  Plautus  and  Terence  was  really 
■ad  under  its  superricial  gaiety.  The  complete  separation  of 
political  from  private  life,  the  isolation  of  women,  the  dulneea 
of  home,  the  consequent  craving  for  coarse  excitement,  tbo 
demoralization  of  the  slave  into  bis  master's  pimp, — nil  these 
traits  are  common  to  the  Rome  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  to 
Greece  in  her  decline.  The  two  playwrights  felt  this,  Terence 
dealt  with  the  phenomena  presented  to  hitn  after  the  manner  of 
Horace,  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug ;  Plautus  in  the  fashion  of 
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^areiutl,  niih  fierce  indignation  and  disgust.  The  fabuJfe  pal- 
Hdte  of  Plantiu  and  Ter«nc«  were  succeeded  bv  fabuliB  togaUSt 
dtaliag  with  a  lower  stratum  of  society,  and  6nnilj-  bjr  tc^ier- 
Konx,  which  went  lower  still,  until  the  traleatx  wen  inlnMluced 
Uixler  AngustUf,  and  took  in  hand  a  very  high  clau  uf  society 
agtitt.  This  broad  distinction  between  pUjs  t-ulgar,  middle- 
clui,  and  aristiK'intic,  betrays  n  want  of  thai  dramatic  sense 
■  iiich  ought  to  tell  the  ptnynright  that  in  the  true  drama  of  life 
tbese  cUsses  arc  mingled  and  fused,  and  not  distinctly  ticketed 
•ad  kept  apart.  Hence  Rome  prirduced  no  Euripides,  no 
Sbakspcare,  no  Moliere.  la  the  Atellane  plays  and  mimes 
which  succeeded  the  toffotx,  and  underwent  vanous  modifications 
«t  dilTcrent  times,  wc  ^nd  that  iho  Tinuc  of  the  Roman  lady,  to 
Kolouslr  gunr<Ied  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  is  no 
MBger  mainiainird  ;  and  the  increasing  cnarsencM  and  brutaliza- 
tioD  of  the  public  taste  prepare  us  for  what  Martial  tells  us,  that 
Uider  Domittan  a  real  crucilixion  was  introduced  into  an  AtcU 
lane  play  in  its  revived  form  under  the  Empire. 

Before  this  epoch  Epic  poetry  had  taken  its  rise  with  NaRvjus 
and  Ennins,  who,  succeeded  by  Lucilias,  also  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Satire.  But  it  was  in  the  Cesarean  epoch  that  the 
yield  [jtrffvtjitus,  as  Pliny  calls  it)  of  poetry  became  really 
copious.  That  period  was  marked  by  a  mania  for  writing  verses 
in  spite  of  the  civil  and  political  disorders  of  the  time.  CKsar 
hisuelf  on  his  way  to  Spain  wrote  an  Ser  or  'Impressions  of 
lay  Journey.'  Many  of  the  orators  mentioned  in  the  'Brntas' 
were  poets  also.  Hirtius  chronicled  in  verse  the  Utrian  War. 
Fvins  Bibaculus  essayed  the  task  which  Marcus  Cicero  aban- 
tlooed  and  Lis  brother  pursued,  of  describing  the  campaigns  of 
Orsar  in  Gaul.  Calvus,  whom  Horace  to  his  lasting  disgrace 
oooples  with  Catullus  in  depreciating  both,*  sang  Qnintilia  in 
tiralry  to  Lcsbia,  ai>d  strove  with  an  lo  to  emulate  that  divine 
poem  the  '  Pcleus  and  Thetis.'  Helrius  Cinna  for  nine  years 
lonchcd  and  retouched  hit  poem  entitled  '  Smyrna,'  dealing  with 
*n  unpleasant  theme  like  that  of  Sbelley's  •  Cenci,"  until  the 
*ork  became  unreadable  and  his  conduct  proverbial  through  a 
^rrse  of  Horace's.  It  is  bat  fair  to  add  that  the  'Smyrna '  won 
Uie  pronounced  approval  of  the  coming  poet  Catallus. 

Bnt  of  all  the  writers  in  verse,  save  only  those  two  (Lncretios 
Xid  Catallus)  who  from  the  time  of  \epo«  down  to  the  present 
*say  have  bcfn  rrcognizctl  as  the  '  brio:ht  particular  stars  of  the 
^-^ssarean  epoch,  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting,  not 
*>nljr  for  bis  real  poetical  ability,  but  lor  the  iuituence  which  be 
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csMcisciI  on  subscqurnr.  Art,  i»  the  great  orator  nnil  consummate 
■nan  of  letters,  M,  Tullius  Cicero,  A«  both  his  poircts  and 
influenctr  in  this  «]Rptirtin<mt  of  litcntun:  bave  been  rerj*  great! 
undciratm),  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  a  little  on  tli 
phase  in  the  genius  of  a  man  who  might  almost  have  been  c&W 
•myriad-minded,'  If  Cicero  does  not  deserve  the  name  as  wc 
as  Shakspeare,  at  nil  events  be  has  a  great  deal  a  licttcr  title  to 
it  than  that  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  the  term  {livpiOvois)  wi 
originally  applied  by  Photius.  Plutarch  describes  Cicero  i 
liaving  been  alike  the  first  poet  an<l  the  first  orator  of  his  nge-^ 
a  criticism  which  stiirtlrs  us  when  wr  remember  the  gibes  of 
Jtivcnal  and  Martial,  and  the  unfavourable  comments  of  Seneca, 
Gellius,  nnd  Tacitus.  It  is  Itue  that  as  a  poet  he  was  eclipsed 
by  Lucieiius  and  Catullus,  but  he  had  first  been  eclipsed  by  a 
greater  than  these — by  himself.  He  was  his  own  greatest  rival. 
— iupponiticius  iibi  ipsi,  in  the  phiasc  of  Martial,  The  glories  of 
the  advocate,  tbc  orator,  the  philosopher,  the  unrivalled  (essayist 
and  letter- writer,  made  his  poetic  bays  pale,  llcforc  the  rise  nf 
Lucretius  and  Catullus  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cicero  w.is 
the  poet  of  his  age.  Even  in  his  early  works,  *  Marius,'  the 
'  Pbienomena  *  and  the  '  Prognostica,'  wo  find  a  new  and  very 
noticeable  polish  and  harmony  of  cadence,  which  roust  baro 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  nascent  muse  of  Lucretius  and  Catull 
In  the  poem  on  bis  consulate  whence  come  the  unlucky  vc: 
which  in  the  minds  of  most  people  stand  by  themselves  for 
poetry  of  Cicero, — we  refer  lo 

'  0  furtuuatnm  natam  niu  cousiile  Sotuain  1 ' 
and 

'  Ccdoiit  anna  togfs,  conccdat  Uurca  Inudi ' — 

we  find  an  expression  on  which  Virgil  himself  could  not 
have  improved,  when  he  calls  the  comets  claro  tremulos  ardore, 
'  quivering  with  lucid  lire.'  The  jingle  for  which  the  first  of 
thtise  verses  bos  been  condrmnod  rnn  hardtv  have  been  due  to 
want  of  ear.  The  writer  who  is  xo  fastidiously  srmilivo  to 
euphony  that  he  will  nut  allow  words  which  might  eonclude  a 
hexameter,as  formingndactyl  and  spondee,  to  stand  together  in 
bis  prose  works,  is  not  likely  to  have  fallen  inadvertently  into 
thft  collocation  of  -natam  natam.  Indeed,  Quintilian  quoles  a 
similar  assonance  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's  to  Brutus,'  and  wtt  find 
jJeniore  ore  in  Off.  i.  61.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  how 
easy  it  would  have  boen  to  transpose  natam  anil  Remain.  If 
Cicero  tinliberately  chose  this  assonance,  we  should  b<'  disposMl ' 

*  'Clootnni  in  epUtuliS  cxoiJit  ra  mihi  iuHtx  vitx  mn(,  firuTd'  (Qniatil. 
IX  1,  41). 
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Se  ibink  thnt  his  anthority  might  well  be  set  sfaintt  the  jtulg- 

ZKcnt  of  Quintilian  anil  Juvenal,  not  to  speak  of  later  critics. 

The  vauil}'  of  ifac  rene  Is  but  a  vice  of  the  a$e  in  which  the 

racutere  Oeiar  could  acQ<l  sucli  a  piece  of  fiutian  as  veni,  vidiy 

^-Ki  to  the  Senate,  aud  escape  the  ridicule  with  which  such  a 

«.lcs{>alcb  from  the  seat  of  war   would    now   be  received.     A» 

»t:^anl*  the  second  of  the  verses  so  generally  and  so  inconsidcr- 

xstely  condemned,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression  adaut 

<jmia  lof/K  would  not  have  seemed  ridiculous  to  Cassiui,  who 

uses  a  very  similar  phrase  in  a  letter  tri  ('icern,*  nor  to  Pliny, 

■who    writes    of  loffit)    Iriumfilium    linifoa^ipK   laurtum.       Csesar 

thought  highly  of  the  puctry  of  Cicero,  who  sonieliines  betrays 

aome  of  the  character Utic  traits  of  the  '  tretful  tribe.'     He  is 

Tcry  anxious  to  know  what  people  think  of  bis  verses,  especially 

what  Caesar  thinks.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother  he  says  of  the 

yofta  which  we  bare  been  discussing,  *\VbBt  is  Oesar's  opinion 

about  my  poem?    The  first  book,  I  know,  he  deems  excellent — 

am  surjiassnl  even  in  Greek  literature  ;  thi?  r<»t  up  to  a  certain 

point  he  Sc4-med  to  lliink — what  shall  I  sny? — ^sljpshod.     Find 

out  for  me :  is  it  the  style  or  the  subject  he  does  not  like  ?  '  f  We 

read  witli  pleasure  in  another  tetter  X  that  Cicero  abandoned 

bis  intention  of  collaborating  with  his  brother  QuinlUS  in    a 

poem  on  Caesar's  Gallic  wars,  because  he  *  feel)  no  heart  for 

tlie  tbcmc'  {atrtit  ivOouauwfia^).  He  is  too  good  a  republican  to 

enjoy  strewing  flowers  on  the  path  of  Carsar  to  the  throne.    The 

Augustans  felt  no  want  of  heart  for  the  praise  of  Ca>snr,  nnr  did 

Cicero  show  any  lack  oi  enthusiasm  when  be  euh^Ixi-d  Cato  or 

llmnilered  against  Antony.     A  passage  from  \iu.-.  same  unlucky 

ptK^m,    ton    long    to    quote,    challenge*   comjwrisou    with    the 

splendid  versus  in  the  first  Geoigic,  in  which  Virgil  recounts 

toe  portents   whtcli  presaged  Casar's    ilealh.      It    is  true  that 

there  is  in  Cicero  an  excessive  illustration  of  the  same  point. 

This    is   a   characteristic    of   the  early  style,  and    shows  him 

inferior  ai  an  artist  to  Virgil.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  inferior 

as  nn  artist  to  Virgil — a  proposition  which  inny  be  pre<licateci  of 

tcnrly  every  poet  who  has  ever  written — and  quite  another  to 

be,  as  >]uvenal  describe*  Cicero,  so  wretched  a  pr>etaster,  that  if 

.in  cl(M(uence   be  hnd  been   on  the  same  level,  he  minhc  havc- 

I  *«gard«l  with  indtfll-reni-e  the  dngger  uf  Antony,  since  he  would 

liavfl  been  loo  insignificant  to  excite  the  resentment  of  any  one. 


*  'Kit  oiiim  tiinlvgaonialnmannMfutiniQr'fl'^ni.  xn.  13,1). 

t  4-  Kr.  n.  15,5.  Th^i  words  rttvpta  ad  mitmdam  Uxtm  ^fivfiirtpa  may  me«n 
*  Um  tmI  <J  his  Fifmsiuut  m-ru  iiot  w  aithu'iuitir.'  bnl  llio  lirona  niriiuiuf;  at" 
ttie  ia«AZB  U  not  aOVctvil  by  tb«  iutcrnrctutigii  o!  Ok  f'tiuular  wonln. 
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Hut  by  fnr  tlic  best  pnems  of  Cictro  are  those  ipletldic 
trantlution*  fmiii  [he  (ireek  witb  wbich  be  bas  embelliBned  bU 
rbeiorical  and  pbiiosophical  works.  There  is  in  the  '  De 
Divinatione,'  ll.  §  G3,  a  very  fino  remlering  of  tlic  portcn^— 
from  wliicb  Calcbas  inferred  the  duration  of  the  siege  o^| 
Ilium,  the  devouring  of  the  little  birds  by  the  serpent;*  and 
the  song  of  the  Slrcnsf  is  translated  with  great  taste  in  the 
'De  Kinibus,"  V.  ^  43.  But  cnnspicuous  above  the  rpst  are  the 
speeches  uf  Prometheus  on  the  Caucasus  and  of  Hercules  dying 
on  Mount  tl-Ita,*  versions  from  ^iCschylus  and  Sophocles  which 
used  to  be  ascribed  to  Atlius,  as  being  quite  beyond  tl 
unhappy  author  of 

*0  furtunntum  ualAUi  me  consulo  Itomnml* 


ch 
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but  wliicli  are  now  rightly  attributed  to  Cicero,  and  which  no 
judicious  critic  can  road  without  recognizing  a  dignity  and 
«ven  splendour  of  diction  not  surpassed  in  Latin  literature. 
With  these  we  would  couple  five  beautiful  verses  preserved  iti, 
the  '  Tusculan  Disputations,'  §  in  which  Cresphontcs,  in 
Euripidean  play,  (k-elarcs  that 

*  Whoa  a  child  's  bom  our  frioniJs  sliouhl  throng  our  lialle, 
And  wail  fur  all  th»  ills  that  flush  is  heir  to  ; 
But  when  a  man  has  dotio  his  lung  day's  work, 
And  goes  to  Lie  long  home  to  take  hia  rcet, 
IVe  fSl  with  joy  and  gladnesa  should  escort  him.'  || 

These  vigorous  and  tasteful  renderings  from  the  Greek  dt 
by  Cicero  possess  a  further  and  unique  interest  as  standing 
midway  between  the  roughness  of  the  Old  Latin  drama  and  the 
far  less  powerful — we  inight  almost  say  feeble — elegance  of 
Varius  and  Ovid.  _ 

Passing  from  the  ghosts  that  haunt  the  early  prime  of  Latilt^ 
literature,  and  in  fragments  which  often  the  merest  chance  has 
preserved  for  us,  *  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,' — we  at  last 
reach  a  firm  land,  with  living  and  breathing  poets,  a  land  that 
echoes  to  the  cries  of  two  great  spirits,  Lucretius  and  CaluUui, 
the  one  tormented  by  the  painful  riddle  of  the  earth,  the  other 
by  the  pangs  of  disprixcd  love.  Wc  sec  Lucretius  in  hit 
nustcrc,    almost    religious,    seclusion^  bardly    glancing    at 

■  Iliad,  11.  299-33(1.  t  0.!yrt.  sn.  184-181. 

t  Tose.  n.  H  i^'-'<-  S  i-  $  1 'fi- 

ll •  Kbiii  iii>>  ildccbal  oictu  wlebtanki  duiiiuiu 

LujtlTf  iil)i  I'Fsiit  nliquis  ia  luoum  olUiui^ 

HumuiiiV  Tito)  luria  tv\iu\ua\ra  lunlik ; 

At  i|ui  L)il»ii.-ti  uiorli-  lliiiawl  gnivci 

Uuuo  oiant  qtiilciu  loudo  et  lietitb  cxteqni.' 
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ymiing  event,  lonking  down  with  the  pitf  and  disdain  of  an 

nncborite  on  the  alrU);i;lpB  of  fnshian  and  ambition,  and  scowling 

^Kilh  the  fierce  indignation  of  a  Swift  on  the  joj's  and  pangs  of 

lore.     In  him  the  man  was  nothing,  the  philosopher  was  everj- 

tbing.     In  Catullus  we   msBt  one   for  whom    philosophy    was 

nothing,  and   the   keynote  of   whote   song  is  man   and    mnn's 

lieut.     Catullus  had  studied  Greek  tympathcitiraily  and  well, 

lot  it  was  onlj'  for  literary  purposes.     The  (irwk  philosophy 

which  was  so  allractive  to  bis  contemporaries, especially  Cicero, 

was  to  bim  only  words  '  and  the  chatter  of  solemn  greybeards.'  • 

An  essay  on  Lucretius  pursues  the  history  of  the  poet's  mind  ; 

an  essay  on  Catullus  pursues  the  history  of  his  heart. 

It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  exaggerate  tliu  importance  of  that  train 

of  cmotionnl  experinnees  whicli  we  call  lore,  as  an  influence  on 

a  man's  life;  hut  in  the  case  of  Catullus  it  was  all-powerful — 

his  love  was  his  life.     Since  this  is  so,  and  since  the  history  of 

the  poet's  heart  has  been  set  forth  by  himself  in  that  marvellous 

leties  of  poems  tracing  his  infatuation    for    Lesbia    from    its 

rapturous  beginning  to  its  early  estrangement ;  thence  to  that 

reconciliation    which    shows    something    of    the    sweetness    of 

lovers*  quarrels  composed,  but  more  of  the  bitterness  of  remem- 

beiing  happier  things ;  and  finally  to   the  furious  scorn  with 

which  the  lover  '  tears  his  passion  from  his  bosom,  though  his 

heart  be  at  the  root' — is  it  not  marvellous  that  not  a  single 

editor, down  to  Mr.  Postgate,  whose  recent  and  scholarly  edition 

W  done  so  much  for  the  text  of  Catullus,  should  have  given  us 

the  poems  in  the  order  in  which  ihey  must  hare  been  written  ? 

Vet  such   is  ihe  case.     Editors  continue  to  present  US  in  the 

eleventh   ode   with  the   final   repudiation  of  Lesbia,  while  wo 

have  in  the  fifty-first  the  rapture  of  reciprocated  lore,  in  the 

■izty-eighth  the  first  beginnings  of  suspicion,  in  the  seventy* 

sixth  settled  despair,  in  the  eighth  the  vain  efTort  to  forget  and 

passionate  longing  for  the  past  which  can  never  come  again,  and 

in  the  eightv-thtr<l  hopeful  auguries  drawn  from  the  unfriendly 

tlcmranour  of  Leshia  toward  her  lover  in  the  presence  of  her 

liusluiud.     The  principle  on  which  the  poems  are  arranged  in 

their  present  order  is  so  utterly  illogical  and  unchronologicai,  that 

it  has  been  surmised — and,  we  could  well  believe,  with  justice — 

that  the  juxtaposition  of  poems  written  at  widely  ditTerent  times, 

and  under  widely  different  influences,  may  hare  arisen  from  a 

merely  mechanical  principle    of  arrangement  which  bade  the 

first  copyists  choose  in  each  case  such  poem*  as  would  just  fill 

up  the  page  on  which  they  were  engaged,  and  not  run  over  into 


*  '  BunotM^  senmn  torcrionim '  (v,  2). 
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the  nrxt.  Wc.  will  endenvour  lu  rectUy  this  «rror,  and  jilace 
beside  eacli  oilier  in  tbeir  right  order  a  few  of  the  poems  in 
which  Catidlus  has  slruck  those  terrible  chonis  which  bare 
given  us  the  very  vibrntions  of  bis  bearl^chords  as  (nic  as 
tlioie  of  Durns  or  Shsks)>carc,  and  aa  artistic  as  those  of  KeaU 
or  Shellcj-. 

Catullus  was  a  conlempnrnrr  of  Cicero,  LucrctiLit,  and 
C.  Julius  C;rsar,  and  died  most  pndinfoly  in  54  It.c.  nt  the  ag« 
of  thirty.  All  lii*  poetry  was  written  in  the  last  six  yenrs  o[ 
his  short  liff,  between  hi*  twenty -fourth  and  hi*  thirtieth  year. 
He  had  Celtic  blood  in  hi*  veins,  aiming  from  VV-rona  in 
Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  which  was  then  indeed  meet  nurse  of  poetic 
children,  and  was  about  to  give  to  Rome  Virgil  and  Coinelins 
Gallus,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
prose  style  ever  arhieved,  the  historian  Livy.  His  intimates 
were  &II  the  most  distinguished  men  which  the  time  and  the 
town  produced, — the  Metelli,  Hortensius,  M;inlius  Torquattu, 
Memmius,  the  two  Ctceros.  The  great  orulor,  whom  1m 
salutes  as 

'  UoRt  ulomieitt  of  al]  tho  line 
From  Komulns  who  claiui,'  * 

never  actually  mentions  the  name  of  Catullus,  but  he 
undoubtedly  borrowed  from  him  two  happy  expressions  wl 
we  meet  in  his  correspondence:  once  when  he  says  that  a 
public  man  should  be  'more  sensitive  than  tho  tip  of  the  ear;'t 
and  affain,  when  he  echoes  in  '  ocellos  llali.T  villulas'J  the 
charming  apostrophe  to  Sirmio  in  the  thirty-first  ode; — 

'  Thou  of  all  islu*  and  all  peninsulas 
Tho  very  eye.' 

Tho  family  of  Catullus  was  old  and  high,  though  no  member 
of  it  hail  attained  that  nffiirial  rank  which  was  the  comtilion  of 
nobility  technically  so  called.  Though  he  often  sportively  alludes 
to  bis  want  of  money,  as  when  he  U:\U  one  friend  that  hi*  '  purse 
is  full  of  cobwebs,'  §  and  another  that  bis  house  is  exposed  to  the 
worst  draught  be  knows,  namely  a  <lraft  of  fifteen  ihoutanil  two 


•  Uanu.  XT.is.  Here  and  iti  b-ihc  oilier  jilivcpn  wu  ubc  the  oftrn  Mcllpni  but 
Roiuvwliat  uucqiml  trminliitioti  of  Sir  Tlico-livre  ntsrtia.  B5inpl!in«  vtuiUlrioe  to 
rtmodi-l  his  vewion  d  little  with  tho  viow  of  briaginK  out  tnmfi  jKiint  on  wloeh 
wo  may  wUh  apceinlly  to  dwrll.  but  wlilcli  rmtunilly'ia  not  to  pmininonl  ia  bis 
readmng.  In  ninie  fJacce  where  wn  vowM  m^t  tnki-  quito  litM  view  t.f  tbo  taao 
oftbo  Bopm,  n»  in  viii..boginniRK  ■  MSaer  L'tilulb  tlciinax  inofUrf,' and  in  a  fov 
othor  ilinrlir  fiie»»,  wo  !i«To  ctigiifi'd a  triunlotion  ofoiirowb. 

t  'AiiriPitbiitirtmainolliorcmXQ.  Fr.  U.  J3, 1):  ep. ' inollioii  imnla  ourioilla' 
(Calnll.  XXV.  2),  :  Alt  jvl.  6,  2. 

i  'fleiiueMiwuluiieit  anLui-nruin*(xn].  8). 
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Cuwlrol  «»tcTccs'  mortgage  on  it/  yet  he  csnaol  h.ive  lx!cn 

^rhat  we  itioolt]  call  poorly  provided  tor.     We  know  that  ho 

"kud  two  4:»tintrylinut<.-s,  one  near  Tiroli  and  another  ou  tbe 

lago    di    Cianla,    to  which    he    ohr.n    retired,    and    which    he 

<lacribps  as  deli)i;htrui  Tetrvatu  ;    moreover,  he  could  afTord  to 

3te6p  s  private  ^acbt  large  enough  In  cnrry  him  from  Hithynia 

to  Italy,     ilis  iatiinales  and  uaociaten  in  Komc  were,  as  we 

3uTc  said,  the  hiKhest  in  rank,  birth,  and  distinction.     The 

^rom&n    to  whose  fAscinations  and    falseness  we  owe  mucii  of 

Khnt  is  best  in  the  poctrjr  of  Catullus,  the  Mie  dame  miLi  merei 

who  fint  made  him  n  povt  and  then  a  corpse,  was,  as  is  now 

pjiierally  admitted,  ('!mlin,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  enemj,  wife  of 

the  gri-at  noble  the  ('omul  Mettdlus,  and  vonscqacntlj  about  the 

fTandest  lady  ia  the  world.     Rich,  highly  cultivated,  wJtty,  very 

oeaotifu],  and  conscious  of  the  '  aspiring  blood  *  of  the  Claudii 

in  her  veins,  the  Palatine  Medea,  as  she  was  called,  seems  to 

have    bad    for   the    Roman    youth    of  her  time    an    absolutely 

irmistibic  attraction.     When  she  turned  the  bead  of  Catullus, 

a  brilliant  youth  of  two-and- twenty,  she  was  herself  puat  thirty 

i-rars  of  age,  with  her  ruinous  charms  in  the  full  Inxuriance  of 

their  poisonous  bloom.     For  her  Wauty  was  of  that  Junoesque 

t^pc  which  even  in  Southern   Italy  rcc|uirc8  time  to  enable  it 

to  expand  to  its  full  flower.     Known  to  us  as  she  Is  only  from 

(be  railings  of  her  bitter  enemies,  ix-rhnps  the   three  greatest 

masters  of  the  art  of  invective  that  ever  wrote— Cicero,  CaOtus, 

nod    Catullus~she    ap(>ears    indeed    as    n    monster   of  almost 

incredible   profligacy,    but   also   as    a    great    ami    well-marked 

personality   in    her    generation.      We    must   of  course    make 

allowance  for  the  manoers  of  a  time  when  no  limits  whatever 

ircre  set  to  the  license  of  abuse,  a  time  when  no  one  thought  It 

indct^nrous  in  Cicero  to  apply  such  terms  as  'swine,'  'ordarc,' 

*carTion,'  to  his  pnlitienl  opponents  in   ihc  Senate,  and  when 

sach  was  the  standard  of  manners  in  that  *  Assembly  of  Kings ' 

that  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  bis  brother  t  relates  as  an  every-^ay 

incident  how  rival  orators  spat  in  each  other's  faces—a  time 

wbeti,  if  «  magisliate  wanted  to  address  the  people,  he  was 

obliged  to  carry  the   Rostra   by  assault,  and   to  maintain   hts 

ocrnpancy  at  the  risk  of  his  life,      ft  is  true  that  in  the  period 

ofCatullus  we  begin   to  see  the  rise  of  something  which  wc 

should  now  call  society,  ibe  dawn  of  the  bean  moiide.     But  the 

society  of  whi<^h  we  catch  glimpses  in  t!ie  poems  of  Catullus  an<l 

the  letters  of  Citwro  is  still  very  rudimentary.     Catullus  thinks 

U  a  good  joke  tu  accuse  a  guest  of  sltraling  the  napkins,  and  the 


*  CunLxxn. 


t  Q.  F».  It.  3, 2. 

cnii\\ia.'n.'Cvi  <^'3 
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comparfttircly  rclined  Cicero  bantera  Atlicus  about  the  poom 
of  the  fare  which  he  serves  up  on  sncli  espen*ive  plate  of  t; 
fern-pnltprn,  ami  wonders  what  it  would  be  if  the  service  wen 
earthenware.*  In  such  an  nge  it  ii  not  surprising  that  the 
license  of  personal  invective  should  be  really  unlimited. 
Furious  and  now  unutterable  charges  were  publicly  made 
against  every  public  man  by  his  opponents,  and  against  private 
enemies  by  the  man  who  could  win  the  ear  of  the  public.  The 
asacrtioRs  made  by  Cicero  and  Catullua  that  Clodin  reached  the 
last  and  most  public  stage  in  the  career  of  infamy  we  do  not 
believe,  any  more  than  we  b<-lieve  that  Crrsar  was  addictr<)  to 
every  untpcnknble  vice.  Tu  impute  such  crimes  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  Different  ages  do  not  understand  each  other.f 
But  we  look  on  Clodia  as  being  a  woman  of  daemonic  fatcina- 
tion  and  cruelty,  and  a  great  social  force  in  Rome  at  a  iim« 
when  society  was  beginning  to  form  itself  in  a  city  to  which  for 
centuries  the  home-keeping  aristocracy  had  failed  to  give  the 
semblance  of  n  social  centre  and  seat  of  fashion  and  gaiety. 
When  we  think  of  Clodia  with  her  large  burning  eyes  now 
overflowing  with  tears  over  the  death  of  her  sparrow,  now 
flashing  with  malicious  joy  as  she  and  her  boy-lover  In  fulflU 
ment  of  a  sportive  vow  commit  to  the  flames  with  espresiio 
certainly  not  too  weak  the  feeble  work  of  a  rival  liters 
aspirant,  the  Annals  of  Tanusius,  whom  Catullus  after  hit 
fashion  pillories  under  the  metrically  equivalent  name 
Volusius,!  wo  feel  that  wc  are  in  the  presence  of  a  v 
woman,  who  had  also  many  of  the  qualities  which 
Bohemian  life  knits  man  to  man.  Her  sensuous  exubcran 
of  form  is  conveyed  to  us  by  many  a  dexterous  touch  ; — 

'  Therein  my  loatrous  goddess  with  soft  step 
Entcr'd,  and  'aeulli  her  glistering  foot  the  sandal 
Creuk'd  ae  ^hu  trod.'  S 

*  'Scdbeualul  Quid  oo^ilas?  infeltcatiBLiucibuact  iplmdidrssimiscanlitHs. 
clascnlis  no*  vutiu  paiwere:  quul  to  in  viub  dolilvlnu  appoatumiii  pDt«ni?* 
(Att.  vt.  1, 13.) 

t  Eipnasions  In  eooBtuut  hm  hy  the  Purilniis  rtnJ  OnTonantors  would  now 
atr»r(]  a  pt^umptioii  ol  imbeeilily  or  at  iemt  giona  iDnincerltf.  Thcrarora  th« 
Puritans  uro  oflon  epolteu  of  aa  livpooiit«s  and  fouls,  lint  lliL^y  hvk  autiiiDc  of 
tbu  kiud.  Onlf  eiibac<iucnt  ngra  di4  not  unditntatid  tijvir  muuM  i>r  cipTOMag 
(liuntselves. 
{  '  Aaoiil^  Toliisi,  oMCRta  ctjarla, 

Voluru  aiitTite  \iTii  mvMk  puotln  .  .  . 
At  Tua  ii^tttcini  VL-uitv  iu  if^om, 
Pleiii  riiris  d  JallcL-litLrum, 
AuDatiNJ  Voluii  tacuta  oliaitn.'    (Cnrni,  xxxvi,) 
{  '  Quo  men  (C  moUi  candidn  diva  [it^du 

latuUt,  £t  trilo  fuIgftiUni  in  liiuiim  iiluuluia 
lontxa,  argiita  cooMUiC  io  iwlea.'    (LXfni.  70-73.) 
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Ilcn?  is  no  'airy,  fairy  Lilian,'  no  Titan ia,  no  poet's  unsub- 
fttantial  dream,  but  a  ripe  and  rcnl  woman  of  warm  flesb  and 
blood,  luch  s*  Kubcns  would  linvc  lorcd  to  paint.  Though 
C'lodia  waj  woman  enough  to  mcep  nvnr  Iicr  dvad  sparrow 
till  IiiT  lovely  eyes  were  tmI  ntid  swidlen,  she  lia<l  enough  of 
the  nun  in  her  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  politirs.  It  is 
surely  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  liaiion  between  her 
and  Catollui  was  uninteTTUpted  nntiJ  the  Conservatives,  to 
whom  Catullus,  like  Cicero,  Hortrnsius,  Lucretius,  Nepos, 
VaiTD,  and  others  highly  distinguished  in  literature  and  oratory, 
belonged,  felt  forced  to  break  wtlh  Cwsar  and  the  demo- 
cratic party.  In  the  year  1)2,  when  Ciitulhis  came  to  Home 
from  his  native  Verona,  Cicem  was  still  on  friendly  terms 
with  Clodius.  That  feeling  was  soon  turned  to  one  of  bitter 
hostility ;  but  for  a  considerable  ttrae  after  this  Cicero  enden- 
voured  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  revolutionists, 
and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  until  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Triumvirate.  This  was  just  the  time  when  Clodia  be^an 
to  cast  off  Catullus.  Her  husband  ibe  Consul  was  now  dead, 
poisoned  (said  common  report)  by  the  band  of  lus  wife,  and 
the  latest  victim  of  her  deadly  kisses  was  M.  Cu-lius  Kufus, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  brilliant 
younj^  man,  especially  famed  for  ibe  witty  and  satirical  character 
of  his  oratory.  Cicero  writes  to  him,  *  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I  have  never  found  any  one  more  auj'ait  in  politics,'  * 
and  be  was  on  the  democratic  side.  He  was  tall,  handsome, 
with  a  keen  wit,  and  one  of  the  best  dancers  of  the  day,  an 
accomplishment  which  gave  him  a  start  in  the  race  for  the 
favour  of  Clodia,  who  w.ts  herself  passionately  fond  of  dancing. 
Thu  was  the  Kufus  whum  Catullus  calls 

'  Tli«  heart  in  which  my  fricndHbip  fonnd  nrpotto, 
The  viper  that  has  crept  into  my  life,' 

wd  whom  he  a)M>stropbixei  as 

'  Trusted  by  mo  not  wieely,  bnt  too  well. 
Not  wisely  I    Nay,  to  my  own  dim  defeat.'  t 

Caeliui  WM  Clodia's  lover  f(ir  two  years.     IVfhapt  his  sharp 
'"''gat  cost  bim  her  favour.     Quintillaa  tells  as  that  b«  gave 

'  nM(Tut4T<^i>  te  sdliue  nentinem  eogjioTt'  (Tsio.  XL  8. 1). 
■  Ualr,  mihi  fruiitra  ao  neqiaqiian  endito  aniko 
l^rualia  I  uomo  nuigno  com  prctia  itquo  aiab), 
CMnn  nbnprti  mi.  atqoo  intcilina  pcroNna 

Bt  snlsHtt  ahnpaiatramoia  nrwtr.i  liona? 
Eriimliti  Bhea  nottrm  enieW  vntnam 

ViI«,<hovno*tTttp8cUHaBlcttlH.'     ISSTIL) 
lU.—No.  355.  h  \Kt 
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her  a  vcTj-  coarse  nickname  which  clung  to  her,*  but  this  waa^H 
probably  nft«r  he  had  received  his  dismissnl.  Luckily  for  him, 
he  had  not  the  deep  sensihilitit^s  of  Catullus,  and  he  seems  to 
have  met  bis  private  ami  public  vicissiludM  with  the  same  airy 
banter  and  bonhomie  which  makes  his  corresjiondence  \vith  Cicero 
80  fresh  and  piquant.  But  the  Palatine  Medea  could  not  be 
flouted  with  impunity.  A  boy  of  seventeen,  no  doubt  another 
victim  of  Clodia's,  was  put  up  to  bring  against  Cwllus  serious 
and  groundless  charges  nf  battery,  poisoning,  attempted  murdiTj 
and  what  not.  This  brought  forth  the  celebrated  speech  oBH 
Cicero  for  Ca-lius,  in  which  he  paints  the  ivhulc  life  of  Clr>dis^^ 
as  one  of  unexanipled  protligacy,  and  represents  Cu^lius  as  an 
induatrloDS  student  who  for  a  moment  fell  under  her  pernicioiu 
influence,  and  in  which  ho  calls  up  the  great  Censor  Appia* 
Claadius  Cn^cus  from  the  dead  to  bear  witness  against  his 
degenerate  descendant.  '  He  is  blind,'  cries  the  orator  with 
scathing  invective,  'so  he  will  not  have  the  pain  of  looking  on 
such  a  creature.'  'Did  I  make  the  Appian  Way,  he  will  ask 
you,  that  you  mieht  career  along  it  with  the  husbands  whom 
you  have  seduced  from  their  wives?'  Then  follows  much  in 
this  tone  which  would  be  impossible  now  in  ^ay  Court;  then 
it  was  quite  parliamentary,  and  it  procured  the  acquittal  of 
Cftliu*. 

But  we  hnvr  nothing  to  do  with  CVIius  except  as  the  suc- 
cessor and  sujiplantcr  of  Catullus,  nor  even  with  Clodia  except 
in  so  far  as  she  aFectcd  the  destiny  of  Catullus, 


itccpi^j 


'  Haktug  a  pnet  uiit  of  a  man,' 

like  the  great  god  Pan  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem.     Let  us 

a  few  characteristic  utterances  of  the  young  tover-poet,  lUus* 

iraling  his  feelings  at  each  stage  of  his  ruinous  passion. 

It  is  ushered  in  with  notes  of  joy  as  rapturous  as  a  skylark's, 
and  of  love  as  tender  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  Words  cannot 
say  nor  figures  count  the  number  nf  kisses  that  would  be 
enough,  and  when  countless  kisses  have  been  given  the  tell-tale 
record  must  be  rubbed  out.  With  what?  With  as  many  more 
kisses  to  cover  the  firsLl  Surely  this  is,  in  the  words  of 
PoloniuB,  '  the  very  ecstasy  of  love " ;  and  we  have  beside  it 
the  utter  tenderness  of  the  poems  on  the  dead  sparrow,  and  the 
transport  of  love  which  inspires  the  imitation  of  Sappbo.t 
The  glow  of  his  passion  dsEzlcs  us  until  a  relation  which  mast 
even  then  have  been  regarded  ss  vicious  assumes  the  guise  of 
innocence.     The  white  heat  imparts  a  look  of  purity.     We  do 


QtiBdraQlnris,  tm.  0,  53. 


t  Cairo.  T. 


t  Cann.  LL 
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not  feci  ms  much  shocked  ns  wo  ought  to  be  when  ho  compares 
hi*  X^tbiA  to  so  pure  nnd  noble  a  horoine  as  Laodamia.  And 
wb«-n  he  glorifies  bis  fni-nd  Allius  for  a  service  so  base  as  that 
of  providing  at  hi*  house  a  plncie  where  the  guilty  hn'ers  tnay 
meet,  we  citn  iinlv  wonder  at  hi*  uiitlinlted  powers  of  self- 
acquittal — a  trait  which  catiiiut  but  ri.'eal]  to  u*  iinother  poet 
with  many  points  of  similarity  to  Catullus,  the  bright  spirit  of 
Shelley,  that  '  beantiful  and  ineffectual  augel,  ever  beating  in 
the  void  his  luminous  winj»B  in  vain.'  The  unconcealed  and 
unaffected  joy  and  pride  of  Catullus  when  he  tells  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  how  Lcsbia  came  to  him  to  the  house  of  Allius 
from  the  very  arms  of  her  husband,  the  proud  patrician  consul 
Metellu*,  stand  without  a  parallel  fur  aaif  unconsciousness  of 
the  existence  of  a  mural  law,  until  we  rend  the  letter  in  which 
Shelley  wad*  a  polite  invitation  to  the  wife  whom  he  has  jus! 
abandoned  to  come  and  share  with  him  and  her  rival  the 
delights  of  a  tour  in  SwiDterland.  And  Shelley  thought  himself 
AD  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Good,  and  took  much  trouble  to 
show  bis  friends  how  beautiful  Virtue  was.  With  the  same 
apparently  unconscious  innocence  Catullus  tells  us  how  he 
exulted  as  be  heard  the  threshold  creak  under  the  sandal  of 
bis  lustrous  goddess.  But  soon  a  dark  and  menacing  cloud  falls 
0«r  Uie  surface  of  this  well  of  love,  so  deep  and  apparently 
•o  dear.  He  hears  from  his  friend  that  while  absent  in  Verona 
he  has  rivals  in  Uume.  Hence  bickerings  and  reconciliations 
on  bis  return  to  the  city.  Lesbia  i*  held  lower  lu  his  esteem, 
but  he  owns  that  he  cannot  love  her  the  less.  He  is  content 
^to  dote  yet  doubt,  suspect  yet  strongly  love.'  At  latt  he  bates 
her,  bat  he  loves  her  too,  and  he  writes,  !n  words  to  which 
Feoelon  points  as  the  perfection  of  passionate  simplicity, 

*  I  hnte,  yut  liivo :  yon  auk  how  thin  in  so. 

Who  kuowsV     Bat  I'm  in  tormout :  that  T  know.'," 

The  next  phase  is  when   he  prays  only  for  insensibility,  for 
<)eliverancc  from  his  passion,  as  from  a  desperate  disease: 

'Why  longer  keep  thy  heart  upon  tho  rack? 
Give  to  thy  soul  a  higher,  nobler  aim. 
And  tho'  thou  tear  thy  heart  out,  look  uot  back 
In  tears  upon  a  lovo  that  was  thy  Ehauto. 

*  "R»  hard  at  once  to  fling  a  lovo  awaj 

That  has  been  oheriah'cl  with  the  faitli  of  years. 
Tls  hard  :  hut  shrink  not,  llinch  uiit.     Coue  what  may, 
Orusli  every  record  of  it*  joy*  and  feure. 

■  Oilt  ol  aiDo,  atuav  \A  &«inin  forlaMe  icqiiiris. 

'Seteio,  wi  ivsi  reatio  H  cicrudor.'    (Uftcm.  us:xi.T  ^ 
i,  2 
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'  0  yo  great  gtxlB,  if  ye  can  pity  fee), 

If  e'er  lo  dying  wretch  your  uiil  n*ft«  given, 

See  iiio  in  aguny  before  yua  kncul, 

To  Lieg  tLis  pluj^uu  frum  out  my  core  Iw  driroiir 

'  Which  creeps  in  drowsy  Lorrur  tliru'  encb  veiu, 
Leiivea  me  no  Ihuuglit  from  Litter  iti]gui«li  &eo  ; 
I  do  not  ofik  elio  nuy  be  kind  again, 

Nor  pure  :  for  thftt  ciiii  never,  nov&r  be, 

'  I  only  crave  tho  bealtli  that  once  \ras  mine, 
Some  little  respite  from  this  eore  disease. 
J ,"  If  o'er  I  cam'd  your  mercy,  powers  divine. 

Grant  me — O  gritnC  to  a  sick  heart  some  oose,'  * 

But  the  most  characlemtic  noil  the  most  hertrt-rcniling  of  all 
this  scries  of  poems  is  (he  one  in  which  he  pours  furth  i 
burning  fcozons,  which  tioj;  like  handfuls  of  enrtb  thrown  on 
cofTin,  bis  agony  in  remembering  happier  things,  in  which  he 
iries  to  brace  bimsclf  up  to  endure,  and  breaks  down  in  a  wild 
burst  of  rngr  ngninst  his  tormentress.  The  poem  might  ha' 
for  its  heading  those  divine  words  in  '  Christabel ' : 

'  And  to  bo  wroth  with  that  we  lovo 

Doth  work  liko  madness  in  the  braiu.' 

The  sc&iontic  metre,  which  the  Greeks  called  'limping'  an 
*brokcn-bipp«l,'  is  one  of  which  it  is  ver;  diflicult  to  repr 
duce  the  effect  in  English.     Here  is  an  Mtempt  (o  do  so: — 

*  Ah,  poor  CatnlluB,  learn  to  pnt  away 
Thy  childish  things. 
The  lost  is  loat,  ho  euro  :  the  task  essay 
That  manhood  bringe, 

'  Fur  shone  the  skits  ou  thee  when  thou  lo  fare 
Wast  ever  fain 
Where  the  girl  boekun'd,  loved  as  girl  eholl  no'or 
Be  loved  Again. 

'  Yes,  fain  thou  wast  for  morry  miith  ;  and  she — 
She  ne'er  said  nay. 
Ah,  giiily  then  the  moruiug  smiled  on  thee 
Each  happy  day. 

■  Now  she  eaith  nay  :  but  thou  bo  strong  to  bear, 

Harden  thy  heart ; 
Not  nurse  thy  grief,  nor  cling  to  her  bo  &ir, 
80  fixt  to  part 

*  tlsvi.'.  'tili]i]a  reoordantj  bcncrnota  ^eia  ToluptM.*  From  10  lu  i.-ud: 
'QnOTOiaiD  tu  diTuaplinicxcciidca?'  to'O  Dl,  Tciillt«  mi  Ii'jcpro  [jictntu  men.' 
Th«  (Vniiou  \»  that  of  Sir  ThDodoie  Martlii  somawbat  uiodiiieJ,  specially  in  tho 

•  FiLnwoIl  t 
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•Farewell!  Tve  Icnrn'd  my  Ioshod:  111  endare, 
Nor  try  to  lind 
Words  tlmt  migbt  wnke  thy  riitli,  or  evon  euro 

Tby  [Kjison'il  mind. 

'  Tet  vrtll  tho  Hmo  como  when  tby  Iioart  sball  bleed, 
Accntscd  ono, 
When  th(iii  shnlt  ootn«  to  old  willi  uone  to  beod, 
Un wooed,  nnwon. 

•Who  Uien  will  seok  tlioe  ?     Who  will  call  thee  (air? 
Call  tliee  hJa  own  ? 
^Vluwe  kiasea  and  whoBc  didliunoo  wilt  thou  share  1 
Be  alone,  my  heart,  be  ettme  I '  * 

^llatc  he  Bonds  her  his  final  I'arpwcl),  It  is  by  the  mouth  of 
ruriui  and  Aurclius,  no  very  de»r  fricuDds  of  his,  nnd  thus 
l^tiaps  he  desires  to  add  a  stinfr  to  bis  rcpmlintinn  oi*  his  cruel 
'■■itlreu.  Hi«  lore  is  dead:  '  Kuin'i  ploughshare  '  has  driven 
'date  fuU  on  its  bloom':  it  is  ns  utterly  destroyed  past  all 
Wripval  as  the  wild  flower  at  the  meadow's  edge  which  the 
pauing  plough  has  shorn  from  its  stalk. f 

The  poem  it  in  Sapphics,  and  probably  that  metre  was  chosen 
10  ilirecl  reference  to  bis  ren<tertiig  from  Sappho  in  the  fifty-first 
odp,  the  only  other  Sapphic  poem  in  the  collection.  'In  this 
metre,'  he  would  say,  '1  breathed  the  ciultatton  of  my  love's 
Spring:  and  in  this  I  will  couch  the  bitter  disillusion  of   its 

Erenintun;    decay  and    my   dclli-emnce   from  a   long  anguish.' 
lis   lifi?  did   not  long  survive  his  love.     Probably  about  this 
time  were  written  those  touching  lines  to  Cornificius  from  his 
tick^bed,  ill  which  he  lells  his  friend  and  brother  poet  that  it 
goes  ill  with  bim  and  is  like  to  go  worse,  asks  him  for  a  line, 
just  a  few  words,  and  pathetically  begs  him  to  let  the  words  be 

•  viii. :  'Minr  Catiillu.ilceinni  inoptim  ...  At  lu.  Cutiille.  <le'l'n'>tiia  obdura.' 
We  read  impdem  ne  lit  iti  icrso  9  of  tlio  I.nlin,  iiud  in  rsrw  23  of  tlio  Lalin  wo 
accept  tbu  ifodiug  Sctlttla,  anmfi'  qojc  libi  manct  vita  f  II  IB  RtntngC'  tliat 
Mr.  Pojignto  hoa  not  nt  least  mcnlioncd  lliis  brilliant  majeolure,  propowii,  wo 
tbitilc,  in  iho  'Cianiesl  Bcview'  by  Mr.  Bury.  Jiurr«,  •topww  an  old  womsii,' 
is  punUeled  by  tenet  =  •imw.i'r  in  IV.  'if;  ami  tbe  verb  u  nelually  rouml  in 
PUntoi, 'Slo'estor,' IV.  1,  l.'i:  ' fidtU  Wliim  lilnm  mulietiB:  vorum  Ueri'k  onct' 
('  a  flo*  flgnro  of  a  wonina,  but  i'  fiiitli  tliv  groni  uld '). 

t  XL  15-24 :        '  Fnucn  mintinlv  niriu  imcllia 

Nm  buTiu  illotii. 
Cum  siiis  vivkt  vult-nlqtie  iiKscbiH, 
QtiCH  limu!  coQiplcui  ItiicI  trcoL'iitm. 
Hullum  amuii  wtn,  ned  ideutidem  oiaDiiiia 

Ilia  rumpcni ; 
Ncc  mcum  resp«?tct  nt  mitc  anionim, 
Qui  illluR  culpa  cKeidit  vclut  pniti 
Llliii'l  flcn,  prBilfr Clinic  poalijuiini 

TaclNs  (imlio  I'sl.' 
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suitable  to  his  sorry  plifitil,  and  sstlder  than  the  ti^arful  (lirs^a 
in  whicb  Simonide*  was  wont  to  weep  those  thai  died  poets  and 
(lied  young.*  Macaulay  says  of  (his  little  poem  and  of  the 
other  two  which  we  have  juat  t|uoted,  '  They  affect  me  mono  t 
1  can  explain :  tbcy  always  move  mc  to  tears.' 

But  though  the  history  of  Catullus  is  mainly  the  history 
his  heart,  and  though  his  poems  of  the  srnsi!>ililt(^!i  are  as 
exquisite  as  any  ever  written- — more  ex(|uittte  than  anv  ever 
written,  in  the  opinion  uf  that  great  schidar  and  critic,  the  late 
H.  A.  J,  Alunro — we  roust  rememher  that  the  hand  which  here 
struck  so  true  a  note  did  not  fail  in  other  keys.  Of  all  the 
poems  which  be  has  written,  those  which  appeal  to  us  at  nil  (for 
a  few  of  them  are  utterly  alien  from  modem  sympathies) 
appeal  to  feelings  which  are  independent  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  move  us  now  as  strongly  as  they  moved  the 
Koroans  who  first  heard  them.  His  deep  affect  ion  for  his  brother, 
who  died  youn^  in  the  Troad,  and  whose  grave  he  visited  when 
on  a  tour  through  <  the  famous  cities  of  Asia,'  shows  that  bis 
excesses  had  not  exercised  that  baneful  influence  on  bis 
diantctcr  which  Burns  deplores  in  the  exclamation, 

'But  oh  I  it  doadens  a'  within 
And  petrifies  tlio  feolin'.' 


It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  teem  to  anticipate  a  fi 
conscious  existence  in  which  he  and  bis  brother  might  meet^ 
though  he  suggests  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  bis  friend 
Calvus  in  his  grief  for  his  beloved  (juintilia.  How  favourably 
do  the  buoyant  hen dera»y  liable  in  which  he  sings  of  the  loves, 
of  Acme  and  Scptiniius  compare  with  the  artificial  prcttinesi 
of  Horace  on  similar  themes,  even  in  tlie  celebrated  amcebie 
ode  begin  niog, 

'  Doneo  gi-atus  eram  Uhi,' 

of  which  a  great  scholar  of  the  Renaissance  said  that  be  woul 
rather  have  written  it  than  be  King  of  Spain  !  It  would  be 
iotcreating  to  compare  the  two  in  detail  if  our  space  permitted 
it.  However,  the  question  between  Catullus  and  Horace,  who 
baa  spoken  so  slightingly  of  bis  truly  inspired  predecessor  io 


*  UuttuL: 


'  Molo  Mt,  Caroifld,  tuo  Catnllo, 
Klalc  cat  moliGiculii  ot  cl  t  InbnrioiW, 
Et  maQiB  ineKi*  bi  iliri  a  litirno. 
Qurm  In,  qiinl  iiiliiiiiiiitu  I'nuillimumqnc  ntt, 
tfaa  •nlalim  «it  i>il|ijuiiti(>ni<  7 
Inisoct  lilii.    Si«  inuuN  atanm? 
I'nuliim  uutti  liibH  wDwiilmniii 


I  UUti 

1  Iw-j 
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Utic  poetry,  has  beon  well  debated  between  Munru  nn<l 
Cooiiigton,  the  Profeuora  at  the  timo  rrspcclircl}'  in  Cnmbridge 
and  Oifonl.  The  chief  heads  of  the  discussion  will  be  found 
ftl  tlie  end  of  that  chnrmini;  liixilc,  Munm's  ■  Criticisms  and 
Eloddations  of  (.'atullus.'  We  mav  Ix.-  permitted  to  sav  that 
We  agree  with  Munm  in  assigning  the  j>alm  to  Catnllus  ii«  a 
Ijiijt  for  rt^asons  which  wilt  be  evident  to  »ny  one  who  may 
hsvc  read  a  paper  on  Horace  in  No.  347  of  this  Review. 

Tbc  other  shorter  poems  display  a  friendliness  Mid  manliness 
of  tone  n-mindintf  us  of  Bums  and  of  Byron,  never  of  Muore, 
though  Byron  in  his  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers' 
oils  MiMiru  the  young  Catullus  of  his  day.  Indeed  this  fancied 
retnnblance  to  the  Irish  lyric  poet,  who  in  bis  polish  of 
diction  and  shallovrness  of  feeling  far  more  closely  resembles 
Hor^*,  baa  had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  work  of 
translators  of  Catullus.  Even  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  by  far  tite 
'>C)t  of  them,  is  sometimes  led  into  the  rollicking  rein  of  the 
Irish  Mclmlitt,  occasionally  even  when  the  Latin  is  laden  with 
tbo  deepest  feeling.  To  illuslmti!  this  we  have  only  to  point  to 
tbe  leventy-fifth  poem  beginning  with  the  words 

'  NnlU  potest  mulior  tantnm  se  diecro  amatam,* 

and  ending  with  the  bitter  confession  that  his  beart  is  sn 
l^nnrted  by  his  enslaver  that  though  nothing  now  could 
■ujte  him  est<!em  her,  yet  nothing  could  make  him  cease  to 
hvt  her.*  Surely,  though  the  versification  is  ingenious,  the 
tone  is  missed  in  the  version  : 

*  O  Lftdna,  surely  no  mortal  was  ever 
So  fond  of  u  woman  as  I  am  of  you — 
A  ^onth  utoro  devoted,  more  cumfaint  was  Dever — 
For  mu  tburo's  eiicbautment  in  all  that  yon  do. 

'  Yes,  love  has  ao  wholly  confosetl  my  ideas 

Of  rifflit  and  of  wrong,  that  I'll  doat  on  yon  still 
As  fondly,  as  blitxlly,  although  you  may  bu  us 
Demure  or  aa  uaiighty  as  evur  you  will  I ' 

Again,  in  the  scventictlt  poem,t  there  is  a  certain  dignity  and 
**niMitness  which  has  quite  disappeared  in  the  jaunty  light- 
'*wtidnesi  of 


'  Uxv.7,  8;     'Ct  tarn  Bce bono  vtQa^WSttlUiloptlnuk&M 
Nm  d««)*(«n>  uiian  Muda  il  hetu.' 

t  *  Xutii  ae  dirit  mulifir  mes  i]n}wre  mails 

(jiinm  mih!,  non  a  so  luppitcr  ipM  petal. 

Dkii :  sot  nnliur  cuptda  quad  dint  smaatl 

Ja  rcato  et  nipida  icnlicm  npnitct  Bi\aib' 
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*  My  mistress  snys  there's  not  b  ronn 
Of  all  the  tunny  sn-aios  she  know, 
Sbe'd  rather  wed  Hian  mo,  not  ono, 
Thongh  Jove  bimsplf  were  to  pmpono, 

'  She  8»yB  80 ; — bnt  what  woman  «ftys 
To  hira  who  fancies  he  has  caught  hor, 
'Tis  only  fit  it  should  bo  writ 
Id  air  or  in  tbo  rmming  water.' 

Moore  himxelf  (li»c1(>»-(!  what  a  gulf  lay  between  his  literary 
lone  and  that  of  Catullus  when  be  rendered  ihe  couplet  already 
quoted,  beginning  OJi  el  amo,  into  this  frigid  quatrain  : — 

'  I  love  thoe  and  bate  Hum,  but  if  T  can  tell 

The  ciiufio  cif  my  hivu  and  my  hate  mny  I  dio  I 
I  feci  il,  aluH !  I  ciiu  tcel  it  too  woll, 

That  I  love  thc-o  uiid  bate  thee,  but  cannot  tell  why.'    ' 

The  inimitable  ode  to  his  villa  at  Sirmio  bas  been  attempted 
over  and  over  ajjain,  but  never,  as  we  tbink,  with  anything  likft 
success.  The  lad  three  lines,  wbicb  wc  wnuU)  render  thus, 
never  seem  to  have  been  fully  explained  :— 

*  Rejoice,  bright  Sirmio,  iu  thy  master's  joy. 
And  you,  ye  wavelets,  mcirymcn  of  the  mere. 
Smile  all  the  smiles  ye  have  to  greet  mo  homo.'  * 

LudiuB  is  a  'merrjman'  or  'tumbler,'  and  Scaliger 
that  under  lidie  of  the  MSS.  there  lurked  this  original  and 
natural  comparison  of  the  tumbling  wavelets  to  'merrymen.' 
Certain  wnlcrfall*  in  England  are  still  called  merrymen  by  the 
local  pcninntry,  and  one  of  R,  L.  Stevenson's  clever  tnles  is 
called  'The  Merry  Men,'  taking  its  name  from  a  waterfall. 
In  Pl>utus,t  when  the  lover  prnvs  ibt;  bars  of  bis  mistress's 
door  to  leap  up  out  of  their  sockets  and  let  him  in,  be  cries, 
'Be  merryandrens  for  my  sake,'  Domi  habere  is  'to  bare  at 
one's  command,'  <  to  keep  a  stock  of.'  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
recognizing  the  meaning  as  being  '  laugh  all  the  langhs  you 
have,'  suggests  tlie  pretty  rendering, 

'  Let  all  your  wealth  uf  smiles  bo  wreatbed  for  me.* 

A  renion  published  in  London   in  1707  gave  the   meaning 
accurately,  but  too  elaborately,  in 

'Ijniigh  till  your  stoeic  of  laughter's  wholly  siioot. 
And  all  your  mngnzine  of  mcrrtmcut.' 

•  '  Solve,  O  viMiiiif n  Sinnii%  utiiuu  hero  piuJc 

GBiniontti,  v™<|iio.  O  lodiir  liipua  uiirin!, 
Ridrtc  qiililijuul  tM  domi  tnchiniiotum.'    (ixxi.  1!-It.) 
/  Cart- 1.  S.  63:  Tnuuli,  ht-os  pcuuU  .  .  .  litQ  cikuta  uiea  ludll.' 
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Bntdlj  we  would  point  to  the  iboner  poems  of  Catnllas  afl 
dbpainj;  a  power  of  reUtin^  aa  incident,  or  drscribing  n  sccno 
in  unc  idiomatic  Lktin,  which  is  ajiproached  only  hy  Terence 
is  hii  plaji  and  Cicero  in  his  letters,  and  which  i(  perhaps 
best  exemplified  in  the  tenth  poctn,  where  Citinllus  gives  n  sketch 
oftbe  request*  to  which  he  was  snbjected  on  bis  return  frDiB 
Bitbjnia,  The  other  most  prominent  feature  is  his  extraor- 
diauj  power  of  dealinji:  with  nieire,  as  ditplave<!  in  bis  aaptial 
ode(LXl.)  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Viuta,  and  in  his 
U71M  to  Diana  (xxxiv.),  which  has  been  beautifally  translated 
by  Phi(.  Jcbb  in  *  Translations ' : — 

'  Diana  giianlcth  our  estate, 
OirU  mmI  boys  imrMcolale ; 
BojB  and  maidens  pore  of  stain, 
Ba  Dtana  our  r«&aiB. 

*0  IrfitonU,  ]d«4)ge  of  Iota 
Glorious  to  most  gtoiviuH  Jote, 
Near  tho  Dulian  uIiTC-tree 
Latona  gare  thy  life  to  thee, 

*  That  thou  abouldst  be  for  crer  qncon 
Of  mountains  and  of  forests  grc«n ; 
Of  oTflry  deep  gWs  mystery  ; 
Of  all  streams  and  thoir  molody : 

'  Wotneu  in  travail  a«k  llic-ir  pcaco 
From  tlieo,  our  Lady  of  Kulouse  ; 
Thou  art  the  Watcher  of  tho  Ways  : 
Thou  art  the  Moon  with  borrow'd  rays : 

'  Auil  as  thy  full  or  waning  tide 
Murku  Uow  the  monthly  eeaaoDs  glide,  j' 

Thou,  Qoddeas,  sondost  wealth  of  storo 
To  bleas  the  farmer's  thrifty  floor. 

'  \Vhfttfver  name  duliglita  Ihiuo  ear. 
By  that  natue  ho  thou  hallou'd  hero ; 
And,  an  ofoM,  be  good  to  ua, 
Tho  liuesge  of  Romulus.'  • 

,*'     nowhere  is  his  astonishing  mwlery  of  metre  more  trium- 
ph** htty  shown  than  in  that  lit^r.-iry  tour  de  force,  the  '  Atlis/ 

^^f  this  p<»m  Sellar  justly  says  that,  rejtarded  as  a  work  of 
|IJ'*"«  imagination,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  poetical  creation  in 

^^    Latin  language,     h  tells  how  Attis,  a  beautiful  youth,  tho 


*  DiaoK  (UiouB  in  fldo 
Puelln  ct  pncri  inti^Kiti 
DlRnain  papil  iotegn    ' 
PuetlaqiMi  canamuH.' 


«i^\«\J 
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«dflff«(t  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  finds  it  sui1<]en1y 
borac  ID  upon  him  in  m  kind  of  awakming  or  cutivertion 
thftt  be  muit  leave  the  whole  worlil  nnil  clitig  to  Cybtile  ;  how 
in"  sail*  with  »  tinop  of  Hkc-minih-d  iltvoiirM  u»  ihe  Phryjiian 
I(tn,  whrre  with  tambours  and  cv'nbnU,  with  truinjtets  Also  and 
with  shnwins,  tlicy  n-«rxhtpth«  great  turrvt-crowiied  Mother  till 
sleep  overcomes  them  oti  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  how,  when 
the  sun  rises  in  (he  morniiiji:,  it  repenla  Attis  of  ihc  service  of 
the  Goddess,  and  how  Cyhele  anyokcs  a  lion  from  h«r  car, 
which  pursues  him  back  into  the  forest  and  terrifies  hitn  into 
nh«]icnc«.  Catullus  docs  not  seem  to  have  followed  any  of  the 
leg<?R[U  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  but  to  liaie  taken  a  mere 
empty  mould  of  a  story,  nnd  to  have  poured  into  it  a  hot  flood 
(i{  strange  t>rit-ntal  fanatic  passion,  quite  alien  from  Roman 
sentiment  and  experience.  The  very  conception  of  the  bcaa- 
liful  and  much-courted  youth  is  un-Roman,  yet  there  is  nothing 
extant  which  even  binu  at  a  like  poem  in  Greek,  and  the 
'Aiiis'  certainly  forces  on  our  minds  the  impression  of  an 
original  creation.  The  poem  is  utterly  untranslatable  into 
Eno;lisii.  The  sudden  change  nf  gender  winch  intimatt^s  that 
the  votary  of  Cyhele  has  become  her  votaress,  the  tumultuoiis 
rush  of  the  metre  in  which  most  of  the  lines  end  in  fire  short 
syilahies,  the  numerous  diminutives  and  strange  compound 
words,  ail  render  it  inimitable.  Tennyson's  experiment  in  this 
metre  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  perhaps 
George  Meredith's,  They  and  Mr.  Ellis  have  al  least  caugbt 
the  salient  feature  of  the  rhythm,  that  agglomeration  of  short 
syllables  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  which  suggested  to  Tennyson 
■ — by  far  the  best  of  the  imitators — the  employment  of  polysyl- 
lables in  that  place  with  the  accent  thrown  bock  as  far  as 
possible,  words  like  'legionaries,'  'charioted,'  'confederacy.' 
The  last  attempt  is  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  has  endea- 
voured with  some  ingenuity  to  connect  the  Attis  myth  with 
tree-worship.  But  his  rhythm  dues  not  seem  to  us  even  remotely 
(o  suggest  that  of  Catullus.     His  first  lines  are — 


'  AcroKA  the  roaring  ocean,  with  eye  and  with  heart  of  ilamo, 
T*  the  Phrygian  forest  Attia  in  an  eager  freuay  c^tue,' — 


I 


a  tam«  and  tranquil  movement  to  our  car,  suggesting  the  metre 
of  the  well-known  missionary  hvmn, 

'  From  Groonland'a  icy  monntaiuB,  froiu  Imlia'N  eoral  Klnmdi' 

-rather  llian  the  torrent  rush  of  the  Cstullian  Strain.  We  regud 
the  metre  as  antispastic,  to  use  a  technical  term,  each  line 
abotving  an  iambic  succeeded  by  a  trochaic  movement.     The 
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ilevicc  by  which  CatuUu*  imparted  to  bU  metre  sach  an  irre- 
lutibln  rush  and  impetus  was  ibe  frcfiuent  reiolution  of  ibe  long 
sellable  of  the  flnal  dactyl — aa  effect  impossible  to  reproduce 
in  Kngli»h,  in  wbich  wn  cannot  pronounce  together  five  short 
(thai  i»,  una«rent«i)  tvUnblci,  like  * sonipodibus,'  '  hcdcrigcra,' 
'columinibus,*  '  neniuri vagus.' 

h  ia  inleresiiufc  to  observe  how  Tttnn^eon's  fine  classical 
initinct  —  fortified  no  doubt  hy  careful  study,  probably  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  exhaustive  commentary,  where  the  point  to  which  we 
are  abont  to  refer  is  duly  noted— kept  bim  right  in  a  splendid 
line  which  be  borrowed  from  the  *  Atiis' for  bb  '  Tiihonus.' 
We  refer  tn  the  noble  passage  where  the  horses  of  the  Sun 

'  Shake  the  darkiieits  from  their  IoobcdM  maneB, 
And  beal  the  twiUfjht  intujlake*  t>/Jirc.' 

Surely  Tennyson  bad  in  his  mind  the  passage  in  the  '  Attis ' 
where  Catullus  says  of  the  rising  Sun, 

'And  he  amute  on  the  dim  dawn's  pnth  with  the  hoofs  of  his  fibry 
duriot-AteodB.'  • 

A  lags  learned  and  accomplished  scholar  than  Tennyson  might 
i»ve  supposed  that  Culullut  had  present  to  his  fancy  tbe  uiucli 
"M  Striking  figure  of  tbc  Sun  'driving  away  the  darkness  of 
nijtht*;  but  the  Latin  is  ibrtunatcly  decisive  and  inexorable; 
Jftlue  in  Catullus  never  means  *  to  drive  uway,'  always  *to 
imiic,'  '  to  strike,'  An  ignorance  of  the  usage  of  the  poet 
*ou!ii  rob  him  of  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  imagery.  This 
^Iclicatn  touch  has  been  mtsscd  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  thus 
tender*  the  sunrise  pusage  : 

'Bat  when  goldcn-vietitrcd  Phcebus  with  mdiant  eyes  again 
Snrvi}y<Hl  the  llcccy  ether,  solid  land,  and  roaring  main, 
And  with  mcttlct-omo  cliatgers  ecatterod  tho  mnrky  ebiuIoE  cf  night, 
Tbeu  Altis  swift  awakoned,  and  Sloop  fled  fast  &om  his  sight.' 

Though  some  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  dance  like  those 
Waves  of  tbe  Lago  di  Garda  which  he  calls  '  merrymen,*  yet 
wchare  in  bim,  as  in  all  the  great  Latin  poets,  a  prevailing 
tbord  of  sadness,  a  mournful  minor  key.  Even  his  gay 
dedication  of  bis  yacht,  which  '  declares  no  pinnace  could 
outstrip  her,'  ends  with  tbc  sad  reflection,  '  portion  and  parcel 
"f  the  paat.'t  As  I>antc  in  his  '  Vita  Nuova '  tells  us  with 
wbat  agony  tbe  thought  came  to  him  that  Beatrice  could  die,  so 

'  'PepnliiiiiiB  uoctln  umbias  Teertia  aoDipcdibiu'(l.xm.  41).  Tbe  mas&ill- 
^'  plnaae,  'tiiti  iliiii  ilnnu's  pulli.*  Uv  'tlic  moruiuj;  sky.'  remiutls  v»  ot 
^™Wi'«  "liiitlier  mmt  L'liul  flyiiii:  tlirou;;!!  the  i-vbii,'  wlicf?  IJi-utloy  witli  audi 
■Uoffslackof  pectic  fMlioc  wialieillocijrfeot  ■««!'  to  'Lraivca,' 

<  'aa luw pria* facn' (iv. 29>. 
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Catullus   even   in    his   wildest   rnpturc  cannot   put   aticle   the 
ilmught  of  the  ilnrkness  of  dcntli, 

'^  *  Into  nliose  uiaw  goes  all  tbat's  prettiest,'  * 

and  the  cwtainty  that 

*  Snns  will  rise  and  get  ngntu  : 
But  for  iia  whun  oiicu  (loth  waiiu 
Tliis  poor  pugcuut's  litilo  light. 
We  tuDGt  e1c«])  ill  undlesH  uiglit.'  j' 

Lucretius  and  Catullus  we  Imre  already  found  coupled 
together  by  Cornelius  Nejios  as  representing  the  culminating 
point  of  Republican  poetry.  And  Nepos  was  right.  *  When 
we  find,'  writes  Mommsen,!  'not  merely  hi*  contemporaries 
electrified  by  these  fugitive  songs,  but  the  art  critics  of  the 
Augustan  age  also  characterising  him  along  with  Lucretlua  as 
the  most  important  poet  of  this  epoch,  his  cnntemporariM  as 
well  as  bis  successors  were  completely  right.  The  Lnlin  nation 
has  produced  no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance 
and  (he  artistic  form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection 
as  in  Catullus.  Catullus  is  moreover  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Augustan  period.  The 
'Marriage  of  Pclcus  and  Thetis,'  his  longest  piece  by  far,  has 
l>een  shown  by  Munio  to  bo  the  work  of  his  last  year  of  life, 
and  it  displavs  unmistakable  signs  of  a  perusal  of  the  poem  of 
Lucretius.  It  it  elaborately,  one  might  almost  say  awkwardly, 
constructed  on  the  Alexandrine  model.  But  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  won)  '  awkward  *  is  ilKassocialcd  with  such  a 
poem,  even  though  the  laws  of  art  cry  nut  against  the  long 
episode  which  tells  the  tale  of  the  desertion  of  Ariadne.  Tot 
take  the  most  unfavourable  view  of  it,  it  is  interesting  as  the 
cnrliest  specimen  in  Latin  of  a  careful  effort  to  construct  a 
rt-ally  epic  poem  in  hexameters.  It  is  the  first  example  of  that 
diligent  elaboration  which  Horace  enjoins  on  his  conlentpora- 
ries,  and  of  wbicb  Virgil  and  Ovid  had  conceived  so  high  an 

IideaL     It  is  from  this  point   of  view  that  Catullus  has  lit 
well  called  by  M.  Patin  '  La  Prilfact-  du  sibele  d'Auguste,' 
•  "At  voliU  male  ait,  mnlni  Icncbrip 

Orel  qoic  omnia  l>el]ii  di^vnmti*.*    (ni.  ]3, 14.) 
+  ■  Soles  orcidirrc  iil  nxttru  [inmiint : 

NoUs  ciitii  ai.iinci  (wci'iii  li«-ii>.  Im 
Nox  (il  ]»-r|>vliiLi  uitn  ddrtiik'iiik.'    (v.  4m.) 
I  'ttomAn  IHrtory,'  ir.  p.  S;>I,  Eiig.  Tkii*. 


(     137     ) 


An.  \'\i.— Catalogue    of   Pn'nteti    Doolit.      Bible.      Part  I. 
Cmtpltte  Bibles  in  ail  Languaffes.     London,  1692.' 

SOME  monlhi  have  now  elapsed  since  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Mutrum  issuril  this  portion  of  their  grent 
Cuilogue  of  Books.  The  publication  has  bcvn  goini;  on  at 
inierrali  for  siirvral  yttATt ;  and  tlint  part  of  the  work  which 
tomprites  the  Bible  has  unly  nppt^nrctl  nt  n  time  when  the  rest 
of  the  Catalogue  is  nearlj'  cumplele.  We  luppoiu  it  will  not  Iw 
lung  before  its  complelioa  it  anaouaccd.  Out  before  ihnt  lime, 
licrc  remains  to  be  finished  what  may  perhaps  prove  the  most 
itiiHcult,  as  it  will  ccrtainlv  be  the  most  important,  of  the  whole 
Hriet, — oamcly,  the  continuation  of  the  Bibles.  At  present  only 
Put  I.  of  this  subject  has  appeared.  The  catchword  on  the 
last  psge  of  the  preient  issue  is  OiiiLi:. — OIil  Tcilament.  The 
Ma  instalment  will,  therefore,  eoiitain  the  diiTerent  editions  of 
tlie  Hebrew  Rible,  together  with  the  issues  of  separate  parts  or 
<^Ihe  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  and  without  enm- 
neoiaries.  After  this  wc  presume  there  will  be  a  third  part 
ilerotod  to  the  N'cw  Testament  and  its  various  hooks,  which 
prababljr  will  be  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  as  its  compilation  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
Isboriotie. 

U'e  shall  attempt  in  tlie  present  article  to  give  some  account 
of  at  least  some  »f  the  ileinx.  With  regard  to  many  of  the 
guages  into  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated, 
cannot  pretend  to  any  acquaintance  with  them.  But  the 
tl  is  sufBcienlly  rich  if  wc  confine  our  attention  to  the 
s  in  the  original  languages,  the  Latin,  and  some  of  the 
onguagcs  of  modern  Europe. 

Probably  the  first  entry  in  the  Catalogue  will  surprise  most 
Traders,  as  it  seem*  to  show  that  only  one  issue  of  the  Bible  as 
whole  in  its  two  original  languages  has  ever  been  published, 
any  rate,  tlie  only  edition  possessed  by  the  library  of  the 
ritish  Museum  is  thai  published  by  Alichaclis  at  Leipzig  in 
1741,  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Polyglotts.  These, 
nhich  begin  of  course  with  the  Complutcasian  and  end  with  a 
Duglott,  the  Vulgate  with  a  French  translation  dated  ltir<tJ, 
hut  still  in  progress,  occupy  thirteen  columns. 

Mr.  Bullcn,  in  his  very  useful  Catalogue  of  all  the  English 
Wiks  in  the  Museum  up  to  the  dale  of  16-10,  very  properly 
cuiifincd  himself  to  giving  the  title,  date,  and  place  of  publica- 
lion  of  each  book  as  it  came  in  alphabetical  order.  No  comment 
Was  made  upon  the  contents,  even  when  there  were  variations 
the  text  of  what  appeared  to  bo  the  saiDC  edition  of  a  book. 
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But  in  the  present  Catalogue  thi?  rompiler  has  adopted,  and 
with  great  advantage,  quite  a  dilTcrent  method  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  Bibles  here  noticed. 

The  great  scarcity  of  the  copies  of  the  Complutonsian 
Polygloti,  And  the  fact  thnt  four  nf  the  sis  hundred  copies 
printed  hare  found  their  wny  into  the  British  Museum,  wonld 
alone  form  n  sulTicient  justtfi  (Nation  for  a  depnrture  from  the 
usual  practice  of  a  compiler  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books.  In  the 
various  copies  there  are  considrrahlc  differences,  to  some  of 
which  the  editor  has  drnwn  nttentinn,  and  probably  no  other 
library  in  the  world  ftdbrds  the  snme  opportunity  of  colUting 
so  many.     '  ''     "'  " 

The  nntes  nnd  other  explnnntiiins  which  hnve  been  ?iven  u 
to  these  and  the  difTt-rent  copies  of  the  Antwerp  and  Walton's 
Polyglolt  nre  useful  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view,  Mid 
will  help  the  collector  to  identify  any  copy  of  which  be  may 
become  posses >ed.  .Similar  notes,  though  not  to  the  snme 
estent,  have  been  added  throughout  these  page^;  and  in  serent 
instances  we  should  have  been  glad  if  further  liberty  had  been 
taken  in  this  direction. 

VVe  shall  have  more  to  say  nn  this  paint  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  this  Catalogue  in  its  historical  relnlion.  At  present, 
confining  our  attention  to  its  bibliographical  asj>ect,  we  pn>onr<l 
to  notice  the  Greek,  Latin,  an<l  English  versions.  ThcM- 
naturally  take  precedence  of  the  translations  into  other  lan- 
guages, which  follow  in  alphkbetica)  order,  beginning  with  the 
A^ra  and  ending  with  the  Vortiba.  Of  these  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Welsh  and  two  or  three  other  European 
l.ingaagrs,  we  do  not  presume  to  spenk.  Most  of  them  indeetl 
have  little  interest  either  to  historians  or  In  liihliogmpbers. 
They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  present  century,  and  occupy 
only  a  few  pages  of  the  Catalogue.  It  may  be  worth  noticing^ 
however,  that  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  the  number 
of  columns  occupied  by  German  and  Dutch  Bibles  is  between 
thirty  and  forty,  that  by  French  about  twelve,  by  Italian  four, 
and  by  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  a  column  and  a  half.  This,  of 
course,  only  approximately  represents  the  numl>ers  of  editions 
of  the  complete  Bible  as  published  in  the  vernacular  in  these 
countries  respectively,  as  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
wi-re  not  likely  to  have  purchased  modern  editions  of  these 
bfioks  to  any  great  extent. 

Of  Greek  Bibles,  as  might  be  expected,  the  number  is 
extremely  small,  though  ranging  over  nearly  four  centuries,  from 
the  Aldinc  edition  of  1518  down  to  the  splendid  facsimile  o{ 
the  Codex  Alcxandrinus  issued  by  the  Museum  Trustees  under 
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llie  able  c(]itorahip*r>f  their  principnl  librarian.  Dr.  K.  Msmmle- 
ThoiDjiMin.  Thit  CatalogiM-,  of  <^nune,  incluiles  ihi-  ccliliiin  of 
thcCutlcK  Siiiiiiticus  in  four  foiio  volumn,  wliich  it  no  facsimile, 
but  only  a  preiendnl  imiution,  to  whicb  the  s*lf-condenjnaion' 
note  ia  appended,  '  Pxinted  from  types  retemMisff  ihe  original 
nDcial  characters.'  One  mif^ht  have  thought  that  the  sup- 
planting of  Kipling's  Codex  Beztr  by  the  more  convenient  and 
nwinl  nlition  of  the  same  rodex  by  Scrivener,  would  htive  pre- 
irntwl  ili«  otrcgrrenrr  of  a  foolish  exjwrimenl,  which  serves  no 
purpow-  at  nil  and  involves  (^onsiiler.nblc  ex|)ensi*. 

The  Latin  editions  of  the  complete  iiibte,  Old  and  New 
Ti-staments  together,  occupy  a  very  prominent  position ;  and 
here  the  entries,  especially  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
hi?*  been  extensively  annotated.  The  Maxarina  Bible  of 
145^-145^  leads  the  way  with  a  full  description  quoted  from 
Htiu  (3031),  together  with  the  following  nceunnt  by  the 
jitor: — 

'This  is  commonly  known  he  tho  Mazarino  Bible  {Bihlc  ilaxarine), 

ISO  tho  cojiy  of  it  which  firet  attmctct  the  notice  of  bibli(igrax>hor8 

discovered  among  tbo  books  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.    It  is  pro- 

WtJy  the  first  large  book,  if  uot  the  first  pioog  of  printing  of  any 

WZD.  executed  by  uiorable  motal  tj-pcs.     Tho  ilat«  of  its  completion 

i"  filed  by  a  MS.  uoto  in  a  copy  belonging  to  tlie  Jiihiidlifqaf  XntUmah 

tif  Paris,  in  which  Hcnricus  Cromer,  \icar  of  St.  Sleplien's,  at  ]lfontK, 

(tatcs  that  bo  fluishctl  illurainitting  aii>l  binding  it  on  Aug.  '24,  lU^l 

Between  1450  and  IISS  Jobann  Untenberg  is  beliered  to  have  made 

M|Mirin)onte  which  resulted  in  the  iureotion  «f  printing  with  mnvabb) 

la^al  typos.     Tho  printing  of  this  liook  probably  commeueed  in  or 

about  1452,  on  tho  cotnplotion  of  Guteiiberjj's  iuvoutiou.    Wliuther  wu 

jUBtittcd  in  treating  it  ns  printed  througlioat  by  Gutuuborg  biio- 

^  or  Mhonld  regmd  it  ns  printed  vltdllj  or  iii  part  hy  Joliituu  Fusty 

}  had  lent  money  to  Giitdnborg  for  tlio  imrjjuso  of  bis  invention, 

or  by  I'etcr  Scliocfftr,  who  printt-d  a  Doiiatuo  (ui  thirty-five  lines)  with 

like  aanic  types,  is  a  question  not  yet  fully  answered.     Thora  are 

docmiiontx  of  t!io  fiftueutli  century  in  which  tlie  invention  is  ascribed 

lUaly  to  ou<3  or  other  of  these  three.'     (Col.  IC.) 

In  such  a  Catalogue  as  this  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
tny  description  of  the  style  of  tbo  omenta  of  the  Mnrjirine 
Bible  should  have  been  insr«c<l,  even  though  it  may  be  entitled 
h>  tho  designation  of  the  iv/t(it>  jiriacr}!*  of  printed  books.  IJut 
the  following  illuttration  of  the  style  of  contraction  may  b« 
Interesting  to  tome  of  our  readers,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  only  mode  of  annotation    adopted,  vix.   in  the  aiguments 

■■bich  lonn  the   introduction  to  the  seieral    books.      It. is  tbo 

^^Romeat  o(  the  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John  :— 
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GAiil  piototis  cansn  extol- 
lit  uli^  «t  iu  ipsa  piclAtu  , 
inaucnt  ei^hortAtur :  diotrc- 
peni  inipielntiB  et  eujjbio 
causa  olijiirgitt :  demetrto  uut  boiiu 
testiuiuiiitt  (>bibut  emu  fratribus  tuii- 
aersis. 

Most  of  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  6fle«ntli  centur 
are  ao  fully  described,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  any  copy  even  if  imperfect.  For  the  sixteentb  and 
Mlowing  centuries  no  such  necessity  arises,  and  the  Bibles  of 
this  period  are  simply  described  as  in  an  ordinary  catalogue 


and  reach  on  to  the  year  1887,  with  scarcely  an  exception  hi 
ad  there  of  a  single  jear. 
A  similar  plan  has  been  followed  as    regards    the    Engli 


» 


versions.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  Coverdale's,  dated  -1th 
October,  1535,  is  provided  with  a  whole  column  of  de- 
scription and  history.  And  here  probably  to  many  English 
readers  the  chief  interest  of  this  Catalogue  begins.  The 
Museum  contains  two  copies  of  this  rare  book,  neither  of  them 
quite  perfect.  One  of  tbem  contains  the  original  title,  printed 
in  the  same  foreign  type  as  Ihe  rest  of  the  book.  It  lias  been 
doubted  whether  it  was  printed  at  Worms,  Menta,  /iirich, 
Wittenberg,  or  Cologne.  We  have  Utile  doubt  that  /^iirich  has 
the  best  claim.  Coverdale  says  that  he  made  the  translation 
'out  of  five  sundry  interpreters.'  He  also  says,  'To  help  me 
herein  I  have  had  sundry  translations,  not  only  in  Latin  but 
also  of  the  Dutch  interpreters,  whom  because  of  their  singular 
gifts  and  special  diligence  in  the  Bible  I  have  been  the  more 
glad  to  follow  for  the  most  part.'  In  the  I'^nglisli  title  which 
appears  in  some  of  the  copies  of  this  edition  the  words  'out  of 
Douche  and  Latyu'  are  omitted.  Hence  it  has  been  ai^ucd 
that  Coverdale  purposely  withdrew  these  words,  and  that  he 
evidently  made  his  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  But  there 
is  really  no  evidence,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  show  thai  Coverdale 
possessed  knowledge  enough  to  have  translated  out  of  the 
original,  and  assuredly  the  natural  interpretation  of  his  words 
is  that  he  did  not  do  so.  If,  further,  the  alteration  could  have 
been  made  with  truth,  it  wuuld  have  I>een  so  expressed  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  book  when  issued  in  England  in  1535  and 
1S36;  for  both  exist,  though  they  are  not  in  the  Britls^^ 
Museum,  and  therefore  are  not  noticed  in  this  Catalogue.  j^| 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  printer  who  importe^^^ 
the  Ziirich  edition  cancelled    the    title-page    and    substitutetl 
another  in  English  black  letter  for  it,  anu  designedly  concealed 

the 
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llac  fact  that  the  version  hnd  been  mntk'  from  translations  and 
no^  from  the  origioal.  We  agree  with  the  compiler  that '  The 
1  yiBiaget  in  which  the  translation  agrees  rather  with  thfl 
■^Wiginal  test  than  with  the  Latin  versions  do  nut  prove  it  to 
b&vn  brrn  made  dircctlj*  from  the  former,  because  in  such  cases 
corrections  wouht,  ncconling  to  Covcrdale's  own  statement,  be 
introduced  from  the  German  inlirprctcrs,' 

This  volume  has  a  curious  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
time.     Some  copies,  of  which  the  Uritisb  Muumm  cop}-  is  one, 
have  the  name  of  Queen  Anne  mentioned  in  the  Dedication. 
Others — and  of  course  these  must  be  of  the    153n    edition — 
mention  Queen    Jane,    who  was    married    to    Henry   VIII.  on 
M«y  20,  1 63ii.     There  appears  to  be  no  known  complete  copy 
"t  the  Zurich  ori^nnl  ;  and   probably  the  Marquia  of  North- 
ampton's copy,  with  the  preliminary  leaves  in  linglUh  type,  is 
the  only    complete  copy  of  this  edition   as    originally    issued 
from  an    English    nnbliaher's  office.     There  are  some  curious 
rendering;s  in  this  Bible,  as  for  instance: — 

Gen.  viii.  11 :  '  Sbo  bare  tho  olivo  leaf  in  her  nebb.' 

Jndg.  is.  i>3 :  '  Caat  a  peoe  of  mylatoue  upon  Abimelcch's  heade 
■nd  bnke  his  biuJu  pauue.' 

1  Eiu^s  xxii.  34 :  '  And  shott  the  king  of  Israel  between  the  mawe 
ud  the  luii^-oii.' 

las.  T.  27 :  '  No  oDo  fayute  nor  fobld  amonge  them,  no,  Bot  a 
(logishe  nor  slepery  ijci-soue.' 

The  Museum  has  no  copy  of  the  same  book  with  the  date  of 
1536,  but  possesses  ihn-e  copies  of  the  reprint  of  1537,  two  in 
folio  and  one  in  quarto,  all  published  by  James  N'ycolson  of 
Suwthwarke.  ^ 

The  library  contains  all  the  editions  of  the  so-called  Great 
Bible,  which  appeared  under  CromweH's  auspices  in  1A39,  and 
the  others  which  hare  the  Prologue  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
dating  from  April  1540  to  December  1541.  The  contents 
of  these  are  fully  detailed,  though  there  was  nothing  to  nd<l 
lo  the  elaborate  descTiplion  of  them  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Francis  Fry.  The  six  editions  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  which 
10  closelv  resemble  each  other  that  in  almost  every  one  a  leaf  of 
one  edition  may  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  leaf  of 
any  other,  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Lea  Wilson,  and  were 
bought  from  hii  library  by  Fani«i,  the  librarian  of  the  British 
Maienm,  for  80/.  a-piece.  Though  they  are  so  alike,  yet  it  will 
he  found  that  every  page  of  each  edition  is  differently  set  up, 
whilst  the  edition  ot  15.^9  differs  most  materially  from  the 
others.     A  specimen  of  this  variation  is  in  Provctbs  ■. — 

Vol,  178.— A'a  35S.  M  '  Vb'aa. 
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1539. 

'  Wbnso  hatli  pleasoro  to  eowe 
ilj^cordc.  p;ckctli  a  qnniclt  in 
(iUcTy  thyngo.' 


1510. 

*  He  accompaoietb  hym  eolfo 
witli  nil  fttoiuIfMit  aui]  helUisosw 
doctryiio,  tktit  hath  a  foniont  do- 
eyro  to  it  and  is  sequeBtrate  from 
compaay«.' 


The  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  ruDS  thus : — 

'Throtifflt  deeiro  a  man,  having  ecparatcd  liimeolf,  scekcth   ai 
intcnaodiUotli  with  all  wi*di>m.' 

Rut  we  must  (imil  furlher  comment  upon  the»e,  nncl  proceed  to 
give  an  nccount  of  ait  edition  which  lins  almost  escaped  the 
notice  of  bibliographers,  viir.  the  Bmall  l'o]ii>  of  l.'i4^  istued  by  I 
Kdwarde  VV'bitchurcbc,  benring  on  its  title  the  date  Dec.  29,  | 
154y.  This  very  hito  volume  wn»  evidentlr  intended  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  rrlrbriited  Kir»t  I'rajer  IJooli  of  Edward  VI., 
which  mmc  into  jifeneral  utc  three  months  enrlier  in  that  year. 
As  curb  it  WAS  perb.tpti  entitled  to  a  fuller  dpucrtplion  than  the 
editor  has  thought  fit  to  bi^ilow  upon  it.  In  one  puini  it  is 
perhaps  unique.  The  Calendar  ol  Epistles  and  Gospels  autho- 
rised in  the  New  Prajcr  Book  is  placed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  instead  of,  as  was  usual,  at  the  end  of  the 
Bible.  The  volume  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  we  have  seen  a  copy  which  has  the  Psalms  marked 
off  for  Morninfi  and  Kvrning  Service  in  a  contemporary  band. 
The  services  pnivldftl  for  in  the  Calendar  arr  exactly  those  of 
Edward's  First  Prayer  ilook,  including  the  two  Cummunions 
for  Cliriiim.-K  and  liaster  and  that  for  St.  Mnry  Magdalene's 
day.  It  does  not  appear  lo  us  that  the  editor  of  the  Catalog^ue 
is  quite  nccurate  in  bis  description  of  the  type  in  which  i"  ' 
book  has  been  printed,     lie  says: 

'  Thu  piL-liminary  leaves,  fols.  63-142  (end)  of  Part  2,  Part  3,  and 
Part  &  lire  probably  iiriutcrl  by  Whitchurch,  whoso  uama  ajipcttrs 
there  (on  the  title-page)  ;  all  the  rcet  ie  printed  in  a  different  tltough 
similar  ty]ie.  The  chief  cLarncteristic-s  of  the  latter  are  :  initials  iu 
square  fnuucB  only  at  the  beginnings  of  books  ;  flouri>-hod  capitals  in 
bead-titles  ;  the  names  of  God  and  Lord  printed  in  Koman  capitals. 
'  In  both  portions  flfty-seron  lines  to  the  full  colnmn.'     (P.  67.} 

It  would,  wc  tbink,  be  more  correct  lo  say  that  the  type  of 
ibe  text  itself  is  for  the  most  part  indistinguiBlmblc  from  that  of 
the  other  part,  since  only  the  headlines  and  hendings  of  chapters 
and  tbe  initial  capitals  of  chapters  are  in  /iirieh  type. 

There  is  another  remarkable  feature  in  this  edition.     Though 
evidently  intended  to  match  the  new  Prayer  Book,  and   ha>iDg 

a  Calendar 
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k  Cal'-nditr  of  KpUtlcs  and  GoBpi^li  which  naWy  does  match  it, 
the  ooifs  of  the  M-n»g  nnd  half-rross  nt  the  hcginnin)^  nnd  ends 
of  th«  |i!issni;e3  sciticU^d  for  these  Kpittlt^s  nnd  CiDtpcls  shftnT 
tbat  the  book  was  printMl  ht-fom  the  nrrniiiiiRtiirntt  for  the 
Pnjer  Unok  had  lieen  c<>inj>l(>(ftd,  for  ihej*  conUiin  many  more 
such  marks  than  w<!ri>  m^cessnry  to  make  them  corrfftpund  to  tlic 
I'rayer  Book.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  this  book  contain* 
DO  provision  for  the  Episites  when  ihry  are  passages  from  (lie 
Old  Testament,  unlike  the  New  TcttnmentB  of  the  rei^n  of 
Kdwiu^l  VT,  wbirh  nlmost  inrnriably  have  ih^r  passages  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  the  present  ftnsc,  ns  the  pnssaficB 
were  at  hand  in  tlie  complete  Hibli?,  nnd  ns  they  had  been 
dmilarly  marked  in  the  text  of  tlie  Old  Tntnmitnt,  it  was 
perhaps  ihouf^ht  that  such  a  reprint  was  unnecessary. 

The  nest  version  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  Genevan, 
commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
word  breeches  for  aprons  in  Genesis  iii,  7.  And  her«  may  be 
said  to  bo^ia  the  battle  of  the  Bibles,  vis.  as  to  which  version 
should  gain  the  victory  in  th«  contest  for  being  rend  in  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

When  this  translation  first nppeamd  in  ISliO,  twenty  yearn  hnd 
elapsed  sina-  the  piihliralinnol  ihef  ireal  Bible  in  l.^^K.  During 
this  interval  six  editions  with  ('rnnmer's  I'nilogue,  said  to  lie 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,  had  appeared,  all  of  which 
were  printed  dorinfc  the  reign  of  Henry  V  111.,  the  last  bearing 
llw  cfatc  IMl.  No  other  edition  of  ihi*  Bible  had  been 
issued  till  th«  appearance  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  V'l.  in  154{).  Three  other  editions — one  in  folio,  two  in 
((uarto — hnd  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Ivdwnrd  VI.,  the  last  two 
being  of  1553.  After  this  time,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Mary,  no  Knglish  Bible  was  printed  till  the  second  year  of 
tiiubeth,  when  the  exiles  nt  Genera — Whittin^ham,  Gilby, 
Sampson,  and  others,  all  of  ihein  thorough  Calvinists — published 
their  translation,  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  April  10,  15IjO, 
Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  which  this  book  encountered 
Irom  the  Sovereii^n  and  the  authorities  of  the  Church  during  the 
itigD  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor  Jttme*  I.,  this  (irnevan 
rersion  held  its  ground  tUl  it  was  finally  put  down  by  the 
indnenoe  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Between  15l>0  and  15Sif 
Cranmer's  Bible  was  issued  once  in  -Ito  in  15i>l,  <mce  in  folio  in 
1562,  again  in  folio  at  Kouen  in  15G(>,  and  again,  for  the  last 
lime,  in  4to  in  loliO.  During  the  same  jieriod  thrc«  editions  of 
the  Genevan  version  had  appeared  abnuul,  and  many  COfHOT  bad 
found  their  way  into  England  tn  spite  of  all  alUmptS  made  to 
■liscoonge  it.     Bat  no  edition   was  pub\iahed  Vn  ^^^^.n^  V'^ 
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the  <lcRth   of  Arctibistiop   Parker.      Probably  hU   tucceu 
Grimlal    nni!    Wbilgifl,    had    not    the    same    objection    to    ll; 
mnrginal    notes    ol'  (hit  Oible,    which    nrr   full    of   Cnlvinisti' 
iloctrine.     The  (irM  i?(lition   publitbrd  in  Knglnnd,  in  n  smal 
folio  size  and  dated  I57(i,  forthwith  distanced  all  r()m[Mrtition  ft 
forty  years.      Within  this  period  there    were  ccrtAinly  not   [eis 
than    130  different   editions,  though  perhaps  Mr.  Dorc's  Rsti- 
mate  of  200  ii  somewhat  excessive. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  preceding  year,  probably  imme« 
dintdy  after  Parker's  death,  which  took  place  May  17,  1575, 
nn  edition  of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  New  Te&lamcnt  was 
published  in  Ent;land  by  Tbomns  Vautrollier,  a  copy-  of  which 
was  ia  Mr.  Herbert's  library.  This  of  course  is  not  noticed 
in  ibis  Catalogue,  which  contains  only  editions  of  the  complete 
Bible.  An  nccurate  description  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Dorr's 
'Old  Itibles,'  where  the  singular  change  of  bahe  and  M/es 
into  cliilil  and  ehUdren  is  noticed  as  being  peculiar  to  thi» 
edition.  The  importance  of  this  Genevan  version  is  so  greal^H 
that  it  must  plead  our  excuse  for  enlarging  a  little  on  thA^I 
subject,  especially  as  historians  of  the  period  seem  to  have 
had  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  influence  which  it  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  the  English  Inity.  The  irnnslnlors  were  all  of  th© 
more  ndvnnred  school  of  Protestnnt  exiles  who  flcil  from  Frank- 
fort to  (ieneva  U])on  ii  quarrel  arising  between  the  two  pnrtini, 
one  of  which  was  content  with  the  Zuinglian  doctrines  of  th 
Second  I'myer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  whiUt  the  other,  headed  b 
the  fanatic  Knox,  desired  to  improve  things  further  in  a  Protei 
tant  direction.  Their  residence  at  Geneva,  and  consequent  in- 
tercotirse  with  Calvin  and  his  sect,  probably  tended  to  develop 
these  opinions,  and  they  seem  to  have  co-operated  much  with 
the  French  Cnlvinists,  who  were  at  the  same  time  superintending 
a  new  edition  of  the  version  of  Oiivetnn,  which  was  first  pu" 
liibed  about  twenty-five  years  earlier.  The  tone  of  the  marginal 
notes  no  doubt  was  oflensire  lo  Klixabeth  and  her  principal 
adviser  Cecil,  and,  acting  in  concert  with  them,  Parker  succce«icd 
for  a  time  in  stopping  its  circulatioti ;  but  from  the  time  of  ita 
first  publication  in  15TG  no  year  elapsed  without  one  or  more 
editions  of  different  sizes  being  published  till  ItilG,  when  it  was 
finnlly  stopped,  though  some  editions  were  after  this  date  pub- 
lished in  the  Netherlands. 

A  specimen  of  these  notes  is  as  follows.     The  clistinction  o! 

tthe  elect  and  the  reprobate  is  kept  up  from  the  first  chapter  ofj 
Genesis  throughout  the  whole  Bible.     Thus  in  (Jen.  i.  11  i — 
*  Thin  BUtituneo  is  so  often  rfi[icnted  lo  signify  that  God  made  all 
HiB  creatures  to  servo  to  His  glory  and  lo  the  profit  of  man,  bat  for 
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BB  tbey  wete  sccursod,  yet  to  the  elect,  by  Cfaiist,  tlioy  uo  restoKid 
Mbd  aarra  to  their  iraaltb. 

'  So  in  Deut.  cnp.  ii. :  God  ia  His  elccttou  and  ru|)robitioQ  doth 
not  only  appoint  tlio  ends,  hut  thu  nicuue,  tvuding  to  the  namu. 

*  Again,  in  2  King*  iii, :  God  aufforuth  His  word  to  bu  iludorud  to 
tho  wicked  bocauso  of  the  godly  tbul  are  ttumiig  thorn. 

'Pb.  Ixsii. :  God  hy  His  word  ualleth  all,  but  by  Eia  KCcrvt 
eloctJOD  Jkppointclb  wbo  ehall  hoar  with  fruit. 

'Be^mI  xixiii.  II  :  Albeit  God  iii  His  otcrnol  coui^huI  appoiutoi{ 
Uw  dottb  and  damnation  of  tho  reprobate,  yet  the  end  of  His  uouuael 
was  not  their  death  only  but  chiefly  Hia  own  glory.' 

Want  of  space  compels  ut  to  omit  the  larf^e  claw  of  mitcK 
disparaging  the  Church's  doctrioe  of  sacnimentiil  grate,  the 
rrviling  of  Papistical  observances,  aad  the  protest  aguiost 
observing  Eatter  anil  ^Vhilauntide,  We  have  cjuolci]  the  abuve 
sperimen  to  illuslrntc  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  school,  which  for  the  most  part  h:id  their  origin  with 
these  Genevan  exiles,  and  were  rapidly  propagnleil  and  ex- 
tensivelv  spread  over  the  country  during  ihv  reigns  of  the  last 
of  the  ludors  and  the  first  of  the  Stnnrt  dynasty.  With  the 
same  school  also  fur  the  most  part  commenced  the  protest  against 
innocent  iuniisemeuts  which  has  always eharaeterised  the  Puritan 
psrty.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  way  in  the 
hfailiog  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Mark  which  describes  tho  death  of 
St.  John  tho  Baptist,  where,  in  the  headline  at  the  ion  of  the 
page,  repeated  from  1560  to  161G,  will  be  found  the  words,  '  The 
ioconvenieacc  of  dauncing.' 

The  Genevan  was  in  all  respects  the  most  businesslike 
Tersioii  that  had  vet  been  published.  There  were  just  enough 
marginal  aonutatiuns  to  secure  tiicir  not  being  passed  <iver  by 
readers  ;  and  the  two  short  tables  ut  the  end  are  of  considerable 
value,  the  first  especially,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  most  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  object  of  this  table 
is  stated  by  tbc  translators  to  be  to  promote  the  use  of  them  as 
Christian  names,  as  'the  names  ol  infants  should  ever  have 
some  godly  advertisements  in  them,  and  should  Ik-  memorial* 
snd  marks  of  the  chihlrcrii  of  God  received  into  His  household.' 
The  eaplanulion  therefore  of  the  names  is  given  in  order  that 
'cbiidren  now  named  after  theui  may  have  testimonies  by 
their  very  names  that  they  are  within  that  faithful  family  that 
iu  all  their  doings  had  ever  God  before  their  eyes,  and  that 
they  are  bound  by  these  their  oames  to  serve  God  from  their 
infancy,' 

Most  of  the  editions  of  this  Bible,  though  by  no  me«ns  all, 
bay  be  foand  in  the  Museum,  and  occupy  the  W^oix  ^\<\v>u 
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of  <;o1r.  69-83,  inienpcncd  hem  ant)  there  with  some  of  thfl 
Bistiopt'  Version  ami  n  very  few  ol*  the  Authorized  of  1611. 
But  betort-  we  go  on  to  notice  these  two  versions,  we  have 
to  cull  attention  to  some  other  points  of  historic^  interest  with 
re^nrd  to  the  Genecan.  It  may,  perhaps,  hare  been  owing 
to  ibe  now  Archbishop's  eountenance  that  it  obtained  to  rapid  a 
circulation.  It  was  reprinted  in  a  4to  t'orm,  and  ifaouiaods 
of  copie*  were  dispersed  every  year,  so  that  it  btroame  the 
reeojrnizcd  book  for  faniilv  rrniling'.  Kncournjied  by  its  re- 
eeption,  the  Puritan  party  miinaged  to  get  ii)serle<I  in  the 
liist  4to  edition  of  iri7!t  and  in  every  other  black-letter 
edition  of  thi*  size,  a  C'alediism,  entitled  '  Ceitaine  questions 
and  answeres  touchin);  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  the  use  of 
God's  U'ord  and  Sacraments.'  The  compiler  of  this  Catalogtic 
bft*  given  so  tnnny  notes  to  (he  earlier  translations  that  wc  are 
xomewliat  sur])rixi-d  that  he  bos  taken  scarcely  any  tioticse  of 
this  unnuihonzi-d  addition  to  the  Ktble  which  the  Queen's 
primer  was  licensed  to  prim.  It  ix  not  unlikely  that  in  many 
fauiiliia  its  use  entirely  superiieded  that  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
authorized  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  and  certainly,  after  reading 
it,  no  one  could  wonder  at  the  [one  of  theology  which  prevailed 
nil  through  the  reij^n  of  Elizabeth  among  clergy  and  laity.  The 
Catechism  is  so  little  known  that  wc  give  the  first 
quriiion*  and  answers,  as  a  specimen  of  its  style  : — 

'  Q.  Why  do  uiyn  no  much  vury  in  niatUrrs  of  religion  ? 
'/J,  Beeausij  all  have  not  tliehkumcaiiureof  kuowtedgu,iie{ther  < 
all  believe  the  Gos{>el  of  Christ. 
'  Q.  What  IB  (he  reason  thereof? 

•  A.  Uoeauao  Ihey  only  believe  the  guBpel  and  dootrine  of  Ob 
wliieb  are  ordaineJ  unto  eternal  life, 

•  Q.  Are  uol  all  ordained  unto  eternal  life? 
'  A.  Some  are  veasela  of  wrath  ordained  unto  deBtruotioD,  as  otfaei? 

aro  Vessels  of  meiey  prepared  to  glory. 

'  Q.  Uou  etaudeth  it  with  Gud'e  justice  that  some  are  appointa^H 
uuti^  damnatioD?  ^| 

'  A.  Very  well ;  bccaofle  all  men  have  in  themHolves  sin  which 
dc8«rveth  no  less ;  and  thorefoie  the  mercy  of  God  is  wonderful  iu 
Uiat  lie  voiichHifct.il  to  envc  some  of  that  siiifid  race  and  to  bring 
thtm  lo  the  knowk-dgc  of  the  truth.' 

It  continues  in  the  same  strain  throughout,  and  probably  tbei^^ 
is  not  in  the  Knglinh  language  any  more  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  (?alvinistic  <loctrtMu  than  in  this  Catechism. 

Home  persons  who  have  occasion  to  n-fer  to  this  Catalogue 

witi    be  surprised    to   find  that,  from  l.'iti?  forwards,  there  are 

ttro  gets  of  {ienevait    Bibles,  one    set    being  designated  as  a 

*  ?.«^iat 
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'Reprint  of  the  Gcdcvan  Rihlc  of  1560,'  the  olhrr  clcccribcd 
U '.An  Mlition  of  the  Ocn«vnn  Hihlc  of  15C0,  with  the  Nevr 
Tntiinefit,  rvrixnl  t)V  L.  T»msuii.'  The  nccount  of  this  is 
atfellovrs.  In  tbt?  year  1571),  Laurence  7'oiiison,  \Valiin)i;ham'* 
dupUifi,  h.iil  published  a  Iranjlalioo  of  lUe  New  TeMament 
rrom  Beza's  Latin  version,  and,  in  spite  of  mitny  awkward 
n-nderia^s,  t(  soon  bcmme  extremely  popular.  The  absurditj 
af  many  of  the  readings  adopted  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Tonsnti  hsd  fol1ow<!d  \^n,A  \n  his  ridiculous  translation  of 
(he  Greek  arliolr  by  the  Latin  |>ersonaI  pronoun.  Thus 
where  Beza  had  given  the  (irst  verte  of  St.  John's  (iiiipi-l, 
'  la  priacipiu  enit  Sermo  ille  et  Sermo  ille  em  apud  Oeutn 
(niqiie  ille  Sermo  Deiu,'  Tomson  also  renders  it,  '  In  the 
be^ninK  ^^^  that  Word,  and  that  Word  was  with  God,  and 
tbtt  WonI  was  God.'  This  style  was  adopted,  though  not  with 
ibtolute  conKittency,  throughout  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  in 
jyitrof  this,  the  Ixxik  nttainrd  considerable  circulation,  and 
«u  reprinted  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years. 
In  15^7  it  WHS  nnnexi-d  to  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Old 
Tfjiaraent,  with  which  it  was  continually  reprinted  as  long  as 
tiir  Genevan  version  lasted,  i.e.  until  Laud  finally  suppressed 
tbcin  bcrih.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Pure  Genevan*  are 
Ooally  in  black  letter,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  Genevan- 
Tuinsons  are  in  Koman  character.  There  are  as  many  as 
tnmy-tliree  diflerenl  editions  of  the  Genevan -Tom  sons  in 
^M^  ranging  from  1^87  to  1615.  The  historicstl  importance 
<>ftbis  is  considernbte.  for  Tomson's  notes  exhibit  a  distinct 
■■Inane  on  the  Calvinism  of  the  Pure  Genevans,  thi>ugh  the 
tut  varies  but  little  from  theirs. 

Tliere  are  yet  two  other  points  connected  with  the  Genevan 
Bible  which  are  of  some  historical  importance.  It  will  be 
■observed  that,  under  the  date  1583,  there  appears  in  this 
Citalogue,  for  the  RrGl  time,  the  addition  to  the  title,  after  the 
*ords  '  with  most  profitable  .Annotations,'  the  words  '  And  al»o 
>  most  profitable  Coocnrdance,  for  the  readie  finding  out  of  any 
thing  in  the  same  ronteined.'  This  so'callcil  Concortlance  does 
Hot  precisely  answer  to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the 
Word  in  the  present  day.  It  had  been  issued  by  K.  1*.  H.  with 
Sk  dale  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  Dec,  22,  l.i7J',  and  was 
fniitled  *Two  right  profitable  and  froilful  Concordances,  or 
Urge  and  ample  Tables  Alphabetical).'  These  Tables  were 
fcKindcd  upon  the  two  Tables  that  bad  been  previously  appcaded 
tn  the  Genevan  Bibles,  but  which  were  here  cmsiilcrably 
enlarged.  And  the  second  Tnbln  w.u  evidently  intended  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Calvinism,  by  calling  xiwnuun  U>  vit^^ 
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subjects  as  PreileslinalioD,  Reprobation,  &c.  The  author  end* 
his  preface  witli  the  words  :— 

*  And  so  boscMihing  Almighty  (iod  to  give  us  His  grace  to  bo 
Rttidioiis  of  unities,  ntiil  bringing  forth  snch  fruites  ita  may  dooluro  our 
WKlonbtcil  clcctiijQ  in  CliriBt  Jeeiie,  I  take  aij  leuvo  of  tkcv,  tlii» 
xxij.  of  Decemlicr,  1678.  J 

'  Tliiiie  ill  the  Lord,  Hobkut  F.  Hbkbey.'V 

This  signature  was  in  all  probability'  a  pscuduiij'm  for  the 
Itrownist  Rul>crt  Harrison. 

These  Tables  must  have  bc«n  very  acceptable  to  readers,  foe 
they  are  annexed  lo  all  the  black-lettci'  ilo  editions  issued  after 
1583  until  IGIJ  inclusive.  They  do  not  occur  in  cdiuons  of 
other  stKCs,  because  they  were  only  printed  in  one  form,  intended 
to  match  with  the  Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bibles  of  this  sixc. 

The  second  point  to  bi;  noticed  is  [lie  introiluction  of  a 
(lifTcrent  translation  of  the  Revelation,  with  copious  notes  by 
Francis  .lunlus.  It  will  be  ohserved  that  this  addition  appears 
firai.  on  the  title-page  of  the  4tos  of  loOH  of  the  GencTan- 
Tomsons,  all  printed  in  Roman  character.  This  version  with 
its  notes  had  been  first  printed  in  lo'Jl',  and  again  in  1594  and 
159(!,  in  a  separate  form  occupying  twenty-two  pages,  with  a 
separate  leaf  ior  the  imprint.  But  it  has  no  title-page,  and  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  bound  up  with  the  4l»  editions  of  the 
Grncvan  Bible.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  a  eopj^  "f  the  4to  of 
1598  which  lias  the  Revelation  twice  over,  unoe  in  the  form  in 
which  it  usually  appears  in  the  Genevan-Tomsons,  and  once  at 
(he  end  of  the  volumcwith  the  date  l.')fl4.  I'rutn  1591)  forwanis 
it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  4lo  Geuevan-Tomsons.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  these  notes  is  the  virulent  abuse  of  the 
Sec  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  and  all  Roman  doctrine. 

VVc  have  said  that  Parker  did  not  like  this  version.  And  in 
order  t*)  supplant  it  he  set  on  foot  n  nr-w  translation,  the  first 
edition  of  which  came  out  in  a  huge  folio  volume  in  15ri8.  But 
in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  utilise  nil  the  learning  that  slilt  survived 
the  shock  of  the  Reformation  of  l^dward  VI. 's  time.  The 
Genevan  translators  had  set  to  work  in  a  bustness-like  way  and 
had  executed  a  version  decidedly  superior  to  anything  that 
bad  yet  bren  produced.  They  had  acted  together  as  a  body, 
and  had  all  the  assistance  derivable  from  their  colleagues  of  the 
French  Translation  Committee.  Parker,  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  his  undertaking,  consigned  separate  books  to  separate 
translators,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  any  consulta- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  text,  whilst  the  marginal  notes  seem 
to  have   been  left   entirely   to  the  caprice  of  the   individual 

translator. 
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inntlator.     The  result  was  tbat  ilie  BisLopi'  Bible  is  a  poor 
pnxlQclion. 

T!ic  instructions  issued  to  ihc  Iranalators  were  to  keep  ns 
doiess  ihc^  cuukt  to  the  Great  Bible  or  Cranincr's,  U»  make 
no  bitter  notes,  ami  n»t  U>  make  any  deterininnlion  in  mntii-rs 
of  wnlroversy.  And  these  rules  were  strictly  fotiinved  by 
Parker  bimself,  who  unilcrtm>k  Genesis  anil  Kxwtii*  and  »everal 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  llif  iran»lutora  did 
H'X  make  as  oucli  use  as  tbey  might  bavu  done  of  tbe  earlier 
tcrtions,  and  the  noces  are  for  the  most  purC,  where  they  are  not 
«lopi«l  from  tbe  Gencraa  Bible,  lery  tommonpUee,  and  in 
many  caies  absolutely  silly,  e.g.  Gen.  xxi.  7  :  '  It  t«  the  duly 
of  tbe  muth<-r,  if  she  may,  to  nurse  her  child.'  When  I'arker 
ttacfied  the  New  Testament,  he  sremt  to  b.ive  wearied  oi  the 
tuk  of  annolaliug.  So  in  St.  Matthew  there  appear  only 
Aftcen  notes  of  two  or  three  lines  eaeb,  of  the  same  puerile  kind 
u  those  in  Genesis  and  ICxodu*.  One  specimen  from  St. 
Mstihew  will  be  enough.  Thus,  in  Mail.  tj.  34,  ('SufTicienl 
unto  the  day  is  ihe  cTJl  thereof,')  wo  find  the  following  lucid 
U{ilannlton  :  '  That  is,  the  present  day  hath  enough  of  bis  own 
grief  or  atlliction.'  The  number  of  notes  on  St.  Mark  amounts 
lo  tlircc  In  the  Epistles,  if  the  notes  increase  in  number  they 
Q  hardly  be  said  to  improve  in  (|uality,  as  e.i/.  Epb.  iv.  ^<i, 
Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
•latb,'  which  is  pariipbrased  in  the  margin — '  If  so  bo  that  yo 
be  angry,  so  tnodi^rate  your  alTection  that  ye  burst  not  out  into 
sn  evil  work,  but  be  soon  appeased.' 

In  justice  to  Parker  it  may  be  said  that  he  strictly  adhered  to 
his  own  rule  of  writing  down  nothing  controversial.  Some  uf 
his  colleagues,  however,  were  less  scrupulous.  The  worst 
itfTendcr  in  this  way  was  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  ibc  Epistle  to  the 
Kumans.  Cox  borrowed  many  of  his  notes,  as  did  others  of 
Ihe  translators,  from  the  Genevan  Bible,  It  seems  as  if  they 
could  scarcely  resist  (be  temptation  to  give  an  occasional  bit 
U  Popery.  Such  is  the  note  added  by  Bullingham,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  at  2  Pet.  ii.  o,  whore  he  says,  'That  is  evidently 
lecn  in  the  Pope  and  hia  priests,  whirh  by  lies  and  Hatlorios 
sell  men's  souls,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  he  is  nut  the  successor 
of  Simon  Peter,  but  of  Simon  Magus.'  And  this  piece  of  wit 
was  adopted  from  the  Genevan  Bible.  There  were  seventeen 
(lifTereui  cdiuoiu  of  ibis  version,  ranging  from  15C8  to  lllOl*, 
i  which  last  one  copy  only  is  known  to  exist ;  but  as  it  is  not 
the  Museum,  it  does  not  appear  in  this  Catalogue 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  second  edtttoa  o(  t.Uvb 
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version,  whicli  was  published  in  IS69,  in  m  Einitll  4u>  ttxc, 
evidently  inlendnl  for  fnmilj*  reading,  nnd  Imving  tbe  nvw 
version  uf  the  Psalms  mnrkcd  iitT  for  dnily  use  al  niurning 
and  evening  pravT.  [l  was  printed  by  Richnrde  Jug^,  but  no 
name  of  printer  appears  on  eitlier  title-pa^e,  and  the  date  is  onlj 
on  the  title  of  the  New  Testanicnt.  The  Catalo^u?  accuralelj 
describes  it  so  far  as  Pari  I.  is  concerned: — 'The  foliation 
skips  from  105  to  113,  wilb  only  one  loaf  (containing  tbe 
printer's  mark)  intcrveninjf  ;  but  nothing  is  wnntlng.'  Knt  it 
should  have  been  added,  that,  in  Pnrt  III,,  49  and  50  we 
repented,  and  that,  between  the  OM  and  the  New  TeitnincnU, 
which  begins  with  fol.  1  and  signal.  A  1,  then-  are  two  leaves, 
having  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
on  the  reverse,  ■  A  Table  to  make  playne  the  dithcullie  that  is 
fount!  in  S.  Matthewe  and  S.  Luke,  touchin]>  the  ^feneration  of 
Icsus  Christ  the  sonne  of  Dauid,  and  his  ryght  successnur  in^ 
the  kingdome:  which  description  begynneth  at  Dauid,  and  n^^l 
higher,  because  the  ditlicultic  is  only  in  hisi  posteritie.'  Th« 
genealogy  ends  on  the  obverse  of  the  seconil  leaf,  the  reverse 
being  entirely  bUnk. 

We  must  omit  any  further  comment  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  version,  and  tbe  many  changes,  both  as  rej^aids  text 
and  notes,  to  which  it  was  subjected  :  for  we  arc  reminded 
Bt  col.  J7,  by  thr  eight  entries  of  eight  different  copies  of 
the  Genevan  Bible  of  15yy,  that  we  have  yet  something 
more  to  s/iy  *>n  this  subject.  We  believe  Lea  Wilson  wns  the 
first  tii  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  there  were  six  vjirletins  of 
this  book,  which  he  distinguished  by  pointing  out  the  variety  of 
spelling  and  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  tbe  first  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Hook  of  Ksther.  Of  the  eight  copies  in 
the  Museum  two  iipjiear  to  be  mere  duplicates,  so  that  there  xnt 
only  six  varieties,  one  of  which — the  lust  in  the  Catalo!>uc — 
is  not  one  of  Lea  Wilson's,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  having  block  lines  round  the  pages  and  between  the  columns. 
This,  therefore,  form*  an  addition  to  Lea  Wilson's  six.  Bat 
tbe  number  is  l>y  no  nicnns  exhaustive,  for  the  late  Mr,  Francij 
Fry  had  in  his  library  fifteen  varieties  of  this  book,  kU 
feasing  to  be  printed  in  London  in  the  year  ISi)'*.  The  cob 
piler  of  the  Catalogue  describes  them  ax  all  '  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  the  same  year.'  Apparently  he  had  no  suspicion 
that  they  arc  every  one  of  tbctn  pirated  editions,  printed  abroad, 
in  all  probability  at  Amsterdam,  copied  one  from  another,  and 
running  on  from  l.o!)'J  to  ItiS^,  wbicb  is  the  dst«  of  the  New 
Testament  of  one  of  the  duplicates,  the  Inst  but  one  of  those 
^atah'gueii.      Of  course,  on  the  fact!  of  things  it  would  be  absunl 
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Uiappoic  tbitt  so  many  Tnrii^lira  could  have  boea  publlahrd  id 
OIK  j«w.  Ktit  n  minute  inspection  of  a  few  pagrs  of  unj  one  | 
oflbirte  e«]ition*  would  prorn  their  inditputablv  Dutch  origin, 
aaw  vanamvnSArt  mislWke*  <Krcur  in  ncarlj-  all  iif  them,  luch 
UDo  Engliih  primer  na»  HkrlT  to  m.tke,  nnil  which  indicate  & 
Gmnan  or  Dutch  comjywi tor's  hand.  Thus  the  letters  I,  d, 
tad  th  are  coDlinuallj  inierchanjced,  exactlj  in  ihe  same  way 
ai  thfv  are  in  the  Flemish  e<tilioa  of  Tyntlale'a  Testament  of 
I53i^.  This  interchan)!^,  which  haa  pazxled  bibliographers, 
sImdM  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  decide  the  question, 
■faeliier  the  frequent  mistakes  of  spelling  were,  or  were  not, 
iattnded  to  make  them  mnte  tntelligihle  to  Kngltsh  peasant*  bv 
•dopting  their  mo«le  of  pronunciation.  The  suggester  of  this 
plmanl  artifice  never  siopjieil  to  enquire  how  many  peasantain 
E^Und  could  hare  read  the  New  Tvstameol  in  1535, 

There  is  plenty  of  eridence  to  show  that  these  editions  were 

t^opitd  one  Irom  another.     A  crucial  instance  of  this  occurs  in 

f-ocles.  iv.  9,  where  four  of  these  editions,  called   by  Mr.   Lea 

•Vilton  1,  4,  5,  I),  have  the  tnistskr  '  Two  are  better  [than  one  : 

'w  ihey  have  belter]  wages  for  their  Uljour,'  all  four  omitting 

•he  words  within  hrnckets  by  the  common  mistake  of  homteote- 

**QIon.    The  edition  which  in  Mr.  Fry's  library  was  called  No.  7 

(s  probably  identical  with  the  Inst  but  one  of  this  Catalogue, 

■nd  is  a  duplicate  dilTrring  from  the  precedinR  one  only   in 

^fcving    on    the    \ew    Tesiament    title    the    words    '  Thomas 

'-tafoortb,  Amsterdaai,  ItiSS.' 

We  can  only  cuiijeciure  that  the  fraud  was  perpetrated  in 

^Her  to  get  these  imported  into  England  from  time  tu  time  aa 

^kiginal  editions  bearing  the  name  of  Barker,  who  bad  been 

Authorized  to  print  this  version  by  (jueen  Klixabeih.     Tbew 

titrated  editions  of   l.'iSd   are  further  mmnrkable   for  the  fact 

*lial  they  were  the  first  Kngliih .printed  Bibles  that  omitted  the 

^[K>cryphal  hooka.      Vet  all  have  the  titles  of  the  Apucryphal 

(looks  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  preliminary  matter  before  the  first 

chapter  of  Genesis.     This  fact,  we  think,  might  with  advantage 

liave  been  stated  in  the  Catalogue.     Probably  the  omission  of 

the  Apocryphal  books  indicates  a  more  advanced  type  of  Fro- 

tcatftiitism    amongst  Knglish   irsidenti  in  the  Low    Countrie* 

than  prevailed  among  their  brethren  in  England.     Perhaps  an 

indication  of  the  advancing  Puritanism  of  English   people  may 

1>e   sc-en  in  the   fact  recorded  in  this  Catalogue,  that  so  many 

copies  of  Ihe  English  Bible — some  being  of  the  <jenevan,  some  of 

the  Authorized  Version — have  had  the  Apocryphal  hooka  torn  out 

and  the  real  of  the  Bible  bound  up  without  them.    Before  we  part 

I       (lom  this  cditioD  of  16d9,  we  observe  that  il  ia  desctVVwA  \w.  xW. 
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Cntalogue  as  'A  reprint  of  Tomion'*  Gcnrrnn  Bible  of  1587, 
with  the  Annotntiont  of  V.  Juniu*  aildcd.'  This,  su  far  as  it 
goes,  IS  a  true  (lr$<riipticiii ;  but  it  shoulil  have  been  added  that 
the  translation  of  the-  Kevelalion  U  entirely  distinct,  both  from 
the  Genevan  venion  and  from  that  of  ToinsoR,  wbo  had  made  a 
new  translation  for  himself  taken  directly  from  Bcza'a  test 
A  specimen  of  lh«  two  is  here  added  to  show  the  dilTcrence 
between  Tomson's  translation  nnd  that  of  F.  Junius,  which  wns 
modelled  from  Tomson's  but  diHers  from  it  throughout.  Rev 
xxii.  2  is  thus  rendered  :  — 


TousoN. 
'  In  the  midileet  of  the  street  of 
it  nnd  of  eithej;  side  of  the  river 
was  the  tieo  of  life  tcliich  bare 
twelve  manor  of  fruits  &  gave 
fruit  every  moDoth  and  the  loaves 
of  the  troo  gvrved  to  heal  tho 
nations  with.' 


JuMins. 
*  And  iu  the  midst  of  the  open 
place  thereof,  &  on  oitlier  side 
of  tho  I'iver,  was  the  tree  of  life, 
bearing  twelve  mnner  of  f^tea; 
fi  briugiug  f'jrth  fmite  ererie 
monotli,  it  leaves  to  heale 
nations  with.' 


'i 


What  is  most  strange  is  that  Appttrently  no  copy  of  what  ha 
been  culled  the  Goose  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible  has  fouml  it» 
way  into  th»  National  Library,  unless  it  should  prove  that  one 
of  the  six  different  editions  catalogued  should  be  identified  with 
one  of  these.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  edition  in  Mr.  l*'ry'« 
library,  which  he  designated  Dort  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively, 
because  it  is  supposed  from  the  emblem  of  the  Goose,  which 
is  their  characteristic,  that  they  were  printed  at  Dorl.  They 
bftvo  no  name  of  the  printer  nor  dale  affixed.  After  the  date 
of  1011  nearly  all  copies,  both  of  this  and  the  Authorised 
Version,  have  issued  with  them  John  Sjieed's  Table  of  Genealo- 
gies and  a  miij)  of  Canaan.  The  map,  however,  is  generally 
wanting  in  copies  that  are  now  offered  for  sale.  Speed's  patent 
had  been  dated  31st  October,  1610,  licensing  him  to  sell 
copies  at  2).  for  the  larger  folio  size,  1«,  Hd.  for  the  smaller  folio, 
\i.  for  the  quarto,  nnd  fid.  for  the  octavo.  It  was  provided  that 
every  copy  of  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  have  a. 
copy  of  the  (lenenlogirs  anil  map  inserted  in  due  place. 
Accordingly  theu^  (icnealogics,  which  are  extremely  elaborate^ 
are  usually  found  bound  up  with  the  Authorized  Version  for 
many  years  followinjc  !l>ll,as  also  with  most  of  the  Genevan  4tos 
which  were  issued  between  IGll  and  lUKJ.  We  suppose  that, 
in  the  very  Inr^e  number  of  entries  of  different  editions  of  the 
Authoiiiecd  Version  of  (liis  period,  these  Tables  will  be  found. 
And  wc  must  express  our  surprise  that  no  notice  is  taken  either 
of  their  presence  in  or  absence  from  any  of  these  copies  in  the 
Moteaia.      Sjiccd's  patent  was  granted  for  ten  years,  but  the 

Genealogies 
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Grooalofrici  arc  inficrted  in  Giblps  of  all  sizes  long  afler  the  ten 
ytm  litul  czpired.  Probably  tbc  laat  reprint  of  th«  Genevan 
Bible  ii  that  hy  M.  Lewis,  published  in  LondoD  1775-6  in 
folio,  with  Toinson's  New  Testnment.  The  editor  of  the 
Calalogae  lias  fiirg^nttea  to  nntic«  that  it  has  the  word  aproti* 
Tfilorwl  instead  of  hrtechea  in  Gen.  iit.  7,  and-it  therefore  iho 
ciilx  Genevan  thai  cannot  be  called  a  Breeches  Bihle. 

We  come  next  to  the  Anthoriised  Version  of  1611,  to  which 
TO  have  already  alluded,  and  of  which  no  aulborization  hu  ever 
appeared,  though  the  words  '  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches ' 
appear  on  the  ticle-pnge  of  the  secotwl  edition  in  folio  of  1613. 
In  the  CntalogUB  this  book  has  been  pretty  fully  described, 
logeiher  with  the  number  of  the  translators  and  the  respective 
portions  of  the  work  assigned  to  them.  The  Musenni  has  one 
of  the  few  perfect  copies  of  this  edition  that  havtt  survived, 
and  a  second  copvi  which  is  defictent  only  in  the  title-page. 
The  editor  has  called  attention  to  the  well-known  characteristic 
of  the  original  issue,  which  has  in  Ruth  iii.  1.5  the  word  he 
initcad  of  the  won!  she,  that,  since  the  year  1614,  has  usurped 
iti  place.  The  verse,  as  it  stands  in  this  edition,  is — 
15  also  I)(  fi-til,  Bring  tijt  jlbailt  ti)at  11  Or.  ,!ufte, 

tijoii  hasi  upon  thtt,  .inls  ijolUt  it.   ant  '^'  "i™"- 

tutjtn  etjr  !)tillc  it,  l)t  mtailurtll  SJ)'  mea- 

sur#«  of  barlr»,  nnV  IntDt  it  on  t)tr :  anH 

f|c  tomtinto  d]t  (itit. 

We  are  surprised  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  much 
more  striking  <li!ilinclion  between  this  and  every  other  edition, 
Wx.  the  repetition  of  three  lines  by  mistake  in  Exodus  xiv.  10. 
The  importance  of  this  repetition  !»  great,  because  it  entirely 
settles  ino  disputed  question  of  priority  between  this  edition 
Uid  another  which  closelv  reseinbli^s  it,  and  which  was  thought 
to  have  hren  issued  in  the  snine  year  1I>11,  though  the  compiler 
of  this  Cnt.iloguc  seems  to  prefer  the  notion  put  out  by  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Smith  in  his  elaborate  'Study  of  the  Great  "She" 
Bible,'  that  it  was  published  in  1613,  with  the  New  Testament 
title  of  1611.  The  edition  without  the  repetition  is  plainly 
the  later  of  the  two,  because  the  compositor  saw  the  mistake, 
and,  wishinif  to  have  all  the  pages  ot  the  new  edition  exactly 
!o  match  those  of  the  first,  spaced  out  the  words  and  lines  so 
as  exactly  to  fill  the  page  This  is  conclusive,  though  Dr. 
Scrivener  argued  for  the  priority  of  the  edition  which  avoids 
this  mistake,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  so  many  errors  of 

Srinting  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other.     Of  this  edition  the 
luseum  possesies  several  copies,  some  of  which  are  imperfect. 
The  question  as  to  which  pronoun  is  the  tigtvt  uTi«^  %n<i  "NVvt^ 
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was  intended  by  the  translAlora,  is  difEcult  to  settle,  Thfl 
fuinliiine  l'i>rLn  is  ndopted  by  the  Vulgntr,  the  Greek  Bible,  the 
(ienevan,  and  the  Bishops' ;  but  French  Protestant  rcraions  and 
the  Lutheran  have  iIil-  masculine. 

Another  very  glaring  mistake  iu  the  'She'  Bible  fx;cars  at 
Matt.  xxvi.  3t'i,  where  Jiulat  u  wronjtly  printed  /or  Jam,  m 
mistHke  which  [>rubably  Um  never  been  repeated  in  any  subte- 
qurnt  editiiin,  although  we  may  observe  that  this  same  mistake 
of  Juilat  tor  Jeius  had  been  made  in  John  vi.  67,  in  a 
Tomsou's  Genevan,  which  was  printed  by  Barker  in  London 
ItiOit,  and  again  in  another  edition  in  the  following  year, 
apparently  copied  from  it.  Here  we  notice  for  the  6r8t  time 
the  development  of  Puritanism.  In  one  of  the  editions  printed 
in  this  year  the  Apoeryplial  books  have  been  turn  out,  and  in 
following  years  we  observe  many  more  copies  are  in  the  same 
prcdicnmi-nt.  Iu  two  instances  of  this  kind  the  book  without  the 
Apocrypha  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  '  cover  emhn>ider«l 
with  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver  thread.'  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  copies  of  the  Authorized  Version  in  this  Catalogue  are 
described  between  1616-1648  as  wanting  the  Apocrypha,  which 
had  been  torn  out,  for  as  yet  English  printers  had  not  taken,  as 
they  do  now,  to  issue  incomplete  Bibl&i.  The  first  English 
edition  in  which  it  was  designedly  omitted  appears  to  have  be«n 
in  1648,  though  here  the  Apocryphal  books  are  named  in  tbe 
contents.  Since  that  time  tlio  practice  of  issuing  Bibles  without 
the  Apocryphal  books  has  gradually  become  common,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Bibles  sent  out  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  are  all  issued  without  a  corresponding  Apocrypha  ; 
neither  was  it  till  of  late  years  that  pressure  from  without 
induced  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to  print  these  books, 
to  be  added  to  the  rest  of  the  Olil  and  New  Testament,  for  those 
who  shouhl  specially  request  them.  One  would  scarcely  have 
expected  a  mere  catalogue  of  books  to  throw  so  mnch  indirect 
light  on  the  history  of  the  Church  in  England.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  other  early  folios  of  ItilS,  1617,  1G34,  and 
ir)40  of  the  A.  v.;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  printed, 
so  exactly  alike  that  any  leaf  of  one  may  be  substituted  for  the 
corresponding  leaf  of  another.  Nevertheless,  a  close  ins|>cctioa 
would  enable  any  reader  to  distinguish  them.  And  there  is  one 
special  distinction  In  every  page  of  the  edition  of  1617  from 
all  the  others,  viz.  that  the  space  between  the  columns  ii 
appreciably  wider  than  in  any  of  the  rest. 

There  is  another  point  illustrated  in  this  Catalogue  which 
we  know  not  bow  to  account  for.  It  is  the  immense  prepou- 
deraocB  oi  Oxford  editions  over  those  published  at  Cambridge. 
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I  it  well  known  that  ihc  Kint>'s  printers  and  the  Universities 

arc  lon^  enjaved  a  monopolj   ia  publiahint;  Bibtrs    vrilhout 

nnte  or  rommcnt.     As  tcgnrds  ancient   Greek   Bibles  nii<l  tbe 

j[\a1g«le  nibic,  ihi*  Catalogue  ci>ntains  no  edition  at  all  published 

'at  cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     When  wc  como  to  English 

Billet,  wc  fin<l  a  Genevan  version  issued  at  Cambridge  in  4to 

1<^91.     This  was  primed  by  John  Legate  and  dated  May  '29. 

lli)  to  scarce  that  Lea  VVikon  says,  'The  volume  is  not  pag<il, 

sod  I  bave  never  seen  or  heard  of  another  copy  «f  this  beautiful 

nliiioQ,  which    is    the    earliest    at    present    known  printed  at 

Cambridge.'     Other  editions  ot  the  AothoriEcd  Version  follow 

^^omCambriduc  in  1629,  1630,  1633,  1635,  1637,  1638, 1C40, 

lfi4ii.  1657.  1659,  1660,  1661.  1663,  lfi68,  1670,  1673,  1674, 

ud  1075,  in  wliieh  last  year  the  first  Bible  appeared  from  the 

Ozfonl    press.      Trum    this    time    forward,   for    150  ye-ars,    the 

auDiber  of  Bibles  printed  at  Oxford  is  four  times  as  great  as 

lliotof  the  Camb)i(lg;e  editions. 

We  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  chronicle  the  many 
sbinrd  mistakes  which  occur  in  some  of  these  Bibles,  and 
which  have  given  them  tW  distinctive  names  of  the  Bug  Bible, 
tbe  Wicked  Bible,  Sic.  Most  of  those  commonly  known  are 
■nemioncd  in  connexion  with  the  particular  edition  in  which 
tlicy  appear,  and  several  other  curious  blunders  of  printing 
*hjth  wc  believe  have  never  been  mentioned  before.  The 
'Unmc  actniracy  which  characterises  ail  modern  eilitions  issued 
V  111*  Universities  or  hy  the  Queen's  Printers  is  notorious. 
But  ibis  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  earlier  editions,  either 
"I  the  Authorized  or  the  other  versions.  Of  course  there  are 
liiiiles  of  the  present  century  (hat  will  not  be  found  in  this 
CatsloKne,  though  wc  do  not  know  why  certain  editions  arc 
ulowcd  a  place  whilst  others  are  excluiled.  Perhaps  the  reason 
■or  preserving  an  Oxfonl  Ifimu  of  1869  may  have  been  because 
>l  John  t.  48  Pilate  is  misprinted  for  J'hUip. 

Tticre  i*  one  obscure  point  in  connexion  with  ibe  issues  of 
tbe  .Authorized  Version  of  the  year  1630  and  subsecjuont  years 
UfMn  which  this  Catalogue  throws  no  light,  and  to  which  no 
niter,  so  far  aa  wc  know,  has  paid  any  attention. 

It  appears  from  the  entry  in  the  Domestic  -State  Papers  of  the 
Jtar  16!£9  that  a  grant  was  made  by  Clement  Cotton  to  print 
snil  bind  with  all  copies  of  this  version  for  lwenty<une  years, 
*A  hricfc  Concorxlance  to  the  last  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  allowe«l  by  the  public  authority  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  The  grant  contains  tbe  remarkable  clause  that  no 
person  sliall  *  bind  or  cause  to  be  hound  with  any  Bible  of  the 
last  iranalation  any  book  or  books  wliauocver  (other  than 
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tlie  said  Concordance  hereby  grnnlwl  to  the  said  Clcniftnl), 
unless  the  snme  have  nireitdv  been  nllnwed  by  our  special 
privilegp  (lei^lnrcil  under  our  great  tertX,  or  shall  be  spproved 
and  allowed  under  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Archbishop  of  York,  an<i  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  the  lime  bein^,  or  any  two  of  them,  whereof  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  time  bein^  to  be  one,  and  likewise  nulhorized 
under  our  jjreat  seal  of  England,  upon  pain  of  forfeitor«  of  all 
such  books  so  bound  to  the  use  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
iind  upon  such  further  pen.ilties  ns  mny  be  inflicted  by  any 
our  laws  or  decrees,'  &e.  The  privilege  conferred  by  this 
grant  was  made  over  for  a  consideration  to  Nicholas  Bourne,  as 
we  learn  from  a  Slate  Paper  of  March  ii,  16;J0,  when  Cotton 
petitioned  the  Council,  who  seem  to  have  forbidden  its  being 
issued  with  all  Bibles  ;  and  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
allowed  it  to  be  printed  with  the  Bible,  but  specially  provided 
ihat  the  Bible  might  be  issued  without  it,  and  that  no  other 
book  should  be  bound  up  with  the  Authorized  Version,  Bibles 
up  to  that  time  having  been  most  frequently  published  either 
with  the  Prayer  Book  or  with  Concordances.  And  on  the 
l(!th  of  April,  1631,  the  license  to  Cotton  for  the  sole  im- 
printing the  Concordance  was  issued.  The  compiler  of  this 
Concordance  was  John  Oowname,  brother  of  George  Downame, 
Bishop  of  Derry.  At  least  six  editions  of  this  Concordance  were 
published  between  ItiSl  and  1642,  in  sizes  varying  from  12 
to  folio,  most  of  them  being  in  4to,  to  match  the  Bibles  of  thi 
sixe.  But  it  iscuriouithnt  not  one  of  the  Bibles  in  the  Muxeu: 
has  it  bound  up  with  them.  It  muit  have  been  but  little 
popul.ir.  And  what  is  more  curious  still  is  that  there  have 
been  no  tidings  of  any  edition  antecedent  to  ItiSI.  Vet  there 
exists  a  4 to  edition  of  1)130,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  now  before 
us,  bound  up  with  the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1630,  pp.  dlS.  As 
it  is  alleged  to  be  printed  by  the  assigrns  of  Clement  Cotton  and 
not  by  Cotton  himself,  it  is  plain  that  this  issue  is  of  later 
date  than  March  S,  ICSO.  It  is  neither  paged  nor  foliated  ; 
the  title  bearintr  the  date  and  addres*,  'London,  Printed  by  the 
AMignes  of  Clement  Cotton,  I()HO,  Cum  iiriuUfffio.'  On  the 
back  of  the  title  is  '  An  abstract  of  his  Maiesties  Grauni,'  from 
which  we  have  made  an  extract.  The  next  leaf  contains  John 
Downame's  Address  to  the  Reader,  and  then  follow  (ifly-stx 
leaves,  apparently  wanting]  one,  or  perhaps  two,  n<  the  copy 
ends  with  the  reference  to  the  word  'Workes.' 

The  Concordance  itself  is  of  so  useful  and  comp»ct  a  kind, 
and  the  Preface  so  sensible  and  judicious,  that  the  reader  may 
be  glad  of  n  description  of  it.     The  author  explains  that,  ax 
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ht  hid  to  compress  much  inio  a  small  sjiuce,  he  hail  selected  tlic 
praminrDt  vnril  in  s  scDience,  auil  un<ler  the  same  beading 
W  tmagcA  cognalp  words.  Thus  unilcr  the  head  Craft  he 
incladea  Crafty  and  Craftiness;  and  where  the  expressions  ate 
siiniltr,  he  a)nients  himscll'  with  giving  the  refcrcnco  to  the 
pmllel  passa«^.  He  then  refers  to  a  larger  Concordance  tatclj' 
pubUsfaed  b^-  Clement  Cotton  for  those  who  want  to  find  chapter 
■ad  Terse  for  any  word  not  the  princijiul  wind  in  the  sentence. 

Ira  mediately  following  the  Catalu)rue  of  En^plisb  Bthles  come 
the  oUier  rersions,  mosi  of  them,  of  course,  quile  mudein ;  and 
*c  must  for  the  present  pass  them  by  in  order  to  say  a  few 
wQidt  about  a  rcrsioo  which  comes  near  the  end  of  the  aeries, 
m.  the  Welsh, 

This  version  occupies  the  last  three  columns  with  the  excep- 

■ioDof  a  few  lines  devoted  to  the  VVendish  and  the  Voruba,  for 

llir  Isiier  III  which  we  are  indehtet)  mainly    to   the  late   Negru 

Uthop,  Samuel  Adjat  Crowlher.     The  date  of  the  first  Welsh 

Bible  is  specially  inierestiug.     It  was  published  in  the  year  of 

tlwdcfeU  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  lb6S,  and  serves  to  remind 

US  what  poor  provision  the  English  GoTernment  made  for  the 

niificalion  oi  the  Welsh  in  the  Reformed  doctrines.     Without 

poMeMing  a  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  it  was  impiissibl«  for  the 

ffelth  clergy  or  laily  to  follow  the  Reformed  service,  though  this 

c«tect  was  p.-irtiallyrcmcdii-'d  a  few  ye.^rs  earlier  by  the  triiuslation 

ttlo  Welsh  of  the  KngUsh  Prayer  Book  ;  for  il  must  he  remem- 

IxTcd  that  at  that  time  none  of  the  people  of   the  Xorihern 

^Velsb  dioceses,  and  very  few  indeed  in  tbe  South,  spoke  or 

Ondentood  a  word  of  English.     This  edition  is  nt  scarce  that 

there  is  only  one  copy,  and  that  imperfect,  in    the    N'ational 

library.     How  little  it  was  used  may  br.   g.-ithered    fniiii    the 

fict  that  it    waa    not   till    1620,    thirty-two    years    iifierwanis, 

that  a  revised  edition  was  published.      After  this  time  other 

editions  apjiear  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  dowti 

la  tbe  year  1607,  and  at  s»mewliat  shorter  intervals  down  to 

i»"8,  which  is  tbe  date  of  tbe  last  calendared  Welsh  Bible  in 

this  Catalogue.    There  may  have  been  other  issues  of  the  Welsh 

Bible  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cenlurirs  which  have 

DM  found  their  way    into  the   Museum,   though    In    l.nwndcs' 

'Bihtiograpber's   Manual'    we  find   scarcely  any  olber  edilioiu 

Botioed  down  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 

Tbe  remark  we  have  made  with  regard  to  tbe  destitution 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  applies  with  augmented  force  to 
tba  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man,  for  the  earliest  published 
Bible  in  the  Mani  language  is  dated  1771-^.  It  was  pub- 
'     led    at    Whilebaven,    and    is  said  to    have    been  translated 
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by  »pvrrnl  pfirimiiii  ami  rfvi»Pcl  by  Philip  Moore  i»nd  Jo 
Kelly.  Thf  editor  of  die  Caliilngui?  tells  us  thai  in  this  Bibl«, 
'Of  the  Apocrypha  only  ihe  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Eeclc- 
aiasticut  &re  published  here,'  The  only  other  ropy  of  n  Manx 
Bible  is  a  reprint  of  this  edition  without  any  Apocrvphn,  pul> 
lishcd  in  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
the  year  1819.  in  8vo,  with  the  title  '  Yn  Vible  (.'Mhcriok,'  Ac 
There;  it  onr?  point  in  this  portion  of  the  Cfttalog'ue  which 
denli  with  KnglUli  Bibles,  thitt  will  strike  any  one  who  is 
fnmiiinr  with  old  Bibles,  though  probably  it  would  escape  tbc 
notice  of  moat  persons.  It  is  the  absence  of  ihe  Prayer  Book 
from  most  copies  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Wc  do  not  know 
bow  it  is  to  be  accoantrd  for,  but  it  is  certainly  trac  that, 
whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  Genevan  Bibles  of  thictim« 
printe<)  in  black  letter  are  accompanied  with  n  Prayrr  Book 
which  was  printed  to  match  them,  yet  most  of  those  here 
catalogues)  are  without  this  accompaniment.  The  earliett 
Bible  in  this  Catalogue  which  has  the  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening;  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Collects,  is  what  is  called  the 
Cannanlen  edition  of  Cranmers  Bible,  printed  at  Rouen  ia 
1  !it>6  ;  and  here  they  arc  part  of  tbc  publication  itself,  and  ars 
described  at  '  The  preliminary  matter  which  occupies  twentj- 
two  leaves.'  The  same  arrangement  appears  in  a  quaito 
reprint  of  1569,  where  the  Order  of  Prayer  occupies  atxtcea 
leaves.  In  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  was  intended  to  supersede 
Cranmer's  for  use  in  the  churches  and  the  Genevan  for  family 
reading,  no  such  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  adoptnl  till 
\bTA,  when  its  fourth  edition  was  published  in  a  rjuarto  form, 
the  preliminary  matter  including  the  whole  liook  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  that  tbe  Psalms  in  the  text  of 
this  Bible  are  not  those  of  the  Bishops'  version,  but  a  repelitton 
of  those  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  have  all  along  been  those  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  ns  they  are  still  read  in  Church  at  the  present 
day.  Subsequently  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  srvrrnl  times  issued, 
sometimes  with  the  complete  service  of  the  Prayer  Bonk,  some- 
times with  the  omission  of  the  Psalter.  The  editor  of  the 
Genevan  Bible  adopted  a  different  plan,  and  printed  Prayer 
Books  Kcpamtely  of  the  same  respective  size  as  the  Bibles,  to 
that  they  might  l>e  bound  up  with  them  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  the  Bibles  we  have  seen  have  the  I'rayer  Book  at 
the  I>eginning,  rarely  at  tbe  emi.  Thus  in  an  edition  which  is 
now  before  us  in  Homan  type,  of  155)8-97,  4to,  a  Prayer  Book  in 
black  letter  is  bound  up  with  it  at  the  end,  wberros  the  Museum 
copy  of  this  edition  has  none.  Thiscopy,  however,  is  utlinrwise 
tnoch  mutilated,  wanting  many  leaves,  and  has  been  robbed  of 
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!  Apocrypha.     Siinil.trlr  th«  vdilion  of  158i)  in  binrk  letter, 
.  liai  a  Prajrer  Book  to  match  in  a  copy  now  b«f»re  Uf  ;  vet 
of  the  copies  in  tbe  Museum,  nbicb  bear  tbis  date  and 
bliich  arc  noticed  as  baving  diSereDces  ia  all  parts,  has  an^ 
accaropanyin;;  Prajer  Book, 

It  mutt  not  be  tuppoied  that  this  Catali>gue  exbaa»ts  the 
sabjeirt,  rrcn  of  old  and  scarr<'  Biblirs.  There  arc  certainly 
some,  we  do  not  know  how  maoT,  ctUtiona  which  will  not 
be  found  eatalngued  here.  In  evidence  of  this  we  proceecl 
to  describe  a  very  carious  edition  which  now  lies  before  n«, 
•ad  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  those  mentioned 
kne.  It  i*  a  quarto  dated  ITSO-US,  without  any  name  of 
place.  At  (irst  we  tried  to  identify  it  with  a  quarto  of  li^iO  of 
Aiuterdam,  two  copies  of  which  arc  in  the  Library,  and  to  tbe 
second  copy  nf  which  there  is  appended  the  following  note: 
'In  this  copy  a  new  title-page  ami  following  leaf  printed  in 
London  in  1730,  and  a  new  litlc-pnge  to  the  New  Testament 
■ilfa  the  false  date  1728,  bare  bei-ii  substituted  fur  the  original 
Iwres ;  and  tt>e  original  leaf  runtnining  the  order  of  the  books 
ii  cancelled.'  This  is  tbe  only  edition  in  quarto  of  1730 
noticed  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  editor  bus  not  in 
ihis  instance,  aa  he  has  in  so  many  other  cases,  given  us  tbe 
Qamber  of  lines  in  a  paK^>  Fortunately,  however,  he  hag 
noticed  an  error  which  will  help  in  enabling  ui  to  compare 
ti>e  two  books: — *In  this  edition  verse  S3  of  Gen.  sxis.  is 
omitted.'  Upon  turning  to  signnc.  B  6  in  oar  edition,  we  find 
l^t  the  rerte  1%  given ;  but  upon  liK>king  ctou^ly  at  the  leaf,  it 
IS  quite  plain  that  it  has  been  *ub»tiiule<l  for  another  leaf,  for 
■his  has  stxty-tbrec  lines  to  a  full  column,  whilst  tbe  rest  of  the 
book  baa  only  fifty-eight.  The  paper  also  differs  in  its  wire 
seams  and  tbe  printing  is  very  inferior.  Tbe  same  process  has 
bten  repeated  in  B  ti  of  tbe  New  Testament,  which  has  l>een 
wbstiluied  for  another  leaf.  It  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that 
Ikii  is  tbe  same  with  the  Amstenlnm  edition  of  1730.  It  is 
•Mtainiy  from  n  Ontcb  pre*s,  as  is  indicated  hy  tbe  nnml>rr  of 
nUlakes  throughout,  wfairh  resemble  those  made  by  Dutch 
QOmposilors  in  printing  Knglish  iMtoks,  but  which  would  be 
almost  im|M«sible  for  an  Kngliih  printer  to  have  made.  Such 
are  the  frequent  interebaojie  of  d,  I,  and  lA,  and  j  for  y.  Thus 
we  have  le  for  t/tf,  fort  Uir  forth,  joumj  for  yowag,  i/oot  for  g'^xt, 
'lit  Sot  (fid,  kagth  for  height,  i)  for  /,  hearth  for  hrart^  tic  I  n  many 
|;Ucrialsoj)Poiihaabeensubatiluied  forjfV  in  the  nominative cate. 
I  Another  cbaracterislic  is  that  the  I'salmt  are  marked  off  for 
loming  and  Krening  Ptayrr.  as  if  it  was  intended  iKv.  \.Vm 
rcrsiou  ibuald    le  useil    tnih-ad   oi  thai   ol  tVc  Vt»'5«  ^iod«- 
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Also  a  date  is  assigned  ti)  such  of  the  Psniiiis  a*  seemed  to  t]i« 
editor  likely  to  have  been  written  at  «uch  a  time.  Thus  the 
2ntl  Psalm  has  in  the  inarj;in  the  date  1047  ;  and  the  137th, 
whith  is  the  ta«  that  is  dated,  is  assigned  to  the  year  570. 
Alsi)  the  passages  appointed  for  the  Epistles  and  G(>s]>eU  art 
apDstyled  in  the  margin  at  the  comRicncemrnt,  but  not  nt  tht 
lerminntion.  The  book  also  differs  from  KnglUh  Bibles  of  tlu 
Auihorir.ed  Version  in  having  after  the  title  and  leaf  uf  dedi- 
cation nn  index  uf  seventeen  pages,  followed  hy  the  two  lablei 
of  names  and  cuntcnis,  which  are  generally  found  at  the  end  o 
Bybtinns  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  and  also  five  pages  uf  Tablet 
Hr  Scripture  Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins,  &c.,  by  Bislwj 
Cumberland,  which  arc  sometimes  found  in  later  editions  fli 
the  Anihurizcd  Version. 

Whether  or  not  this  Bible  is  of  the  same  issue  witli  Um 
quarto  of  Ainslerdam  in  the  Museum,  which  bears  the  dab 
17-10,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Netherlands  a 
some  date  nut  earlier  than  172S,  and  possibly  some  years  later 
reiainiug  the  date  of  that  from  which  it  is  copied.  It  is  o 
some  hisloiical  interest  if  it  is  the  last  edition  printed  abnMU 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  with  plumes  borrowed  from  th< 
Genevan.  As  such  it  represents  n  class  of  Bibles  ever 
member  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Museum.  Tliis  is  withou 
annotations,  but  there  had  l>cen  several  preceding  editions  ii 
folio  which  not  only  borrowed  the  Genevan  Tables,  but  alsi 
fully  Imprinted  the  Tomson-Genevan  nuies.  The  importaiio 
ol'  these  editions  is  this,  that  they  show  how  much  mon 
extensively  Puritan  notions  prevailed  in  the  Xetherlands  thai 
in  this  country.  The  first  of  these  editions  wns  published  a 
Amsterdam  by  Joost  Brocrss.  It  is  without  the  Apocrypha 
books,  and  has  neither  maps  nor  engravings,  except  those  oi 
the  handsome  title-page,  which  is  of  dale  liSii,  whilst  that  o 
the  New  Testament  is  1(343.  In  this  edition,  in  the  Name 
and  Order  of  the  Books,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Apocrypha 
This  edition  has,  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  twi 
leaves,  which  contain  '  An  admonition  lo  the  Christian  Readc 
concerning  the  Apocrypha  books,  wherein  are  shewed  ihi 
reasons  and  grounds  wherefore  they  are  here  omitted,  as  no 
cAnonicall,  and  not  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  Books  O 
undoubted  truth,  as  the  HoLY  SCBirTUKKS  arc  to  held  for. 
After  ossigaiag  all  the  ntasone  for  rejecting  these  books,  thi 
admonition  ends  with  the  following  words,  printed  in  a  largi 
lyjie  :  ■  Ordained  at  the  Synode  of  Dort  in  the  yeare  1618.  Se 
out  and  annexed  by  the  Deputies  to  the  end  of  the  Uutd 
JfJb/e  newly  Trans Jaled.' 
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The  boolc  u  printed  wilh  extreme  mrrleMneti,  bftvia^ 
■isiakes  in  alrarm  etcxj  page.  Tbrse  Dutch  editions  of  the 
Attborized  Vemon  wilh  Generan  notes  w«re  iuuMl  *l  in- 
ItmU,  on*  appearing  to  li'iTS,  otlicn  in  lfi79,  1B83,  170^ 
■ad  1715,  apparently  copied  one  from  another,  Copie*  nf 
iJl  these  lire  to  be  found  in  this  CaiAlo<;iie,  and  there  was 
u  luer  edition  of  the  A.V.  with  Genevan  notes. 

These  editions  are  seldom  met  with,  nnd,  we  think,  quite 
n  well  iletrrved  n  few  wnrdc  nf  description  as  miuir  otlten 
which  the  editor  has  tbiinght  mure  worthy  of  notice,  la  defect 
«f  Mich  notice  we  venture  to  supply  the  following  remuks. 
Ve  hare  said  enongb  to  imply  that  the  edition  by  Breem  of 
Amsterdani,  1642-3,  was  miserably  set  up  by  a  compositor 
who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  English,  and  was  corrected,  if 
oorTMled  at  all,  by  one  nearly  as  if^orant  as  himself.  The 
pnntCT'i  name  is  altered  from  Broeru  in  the  general  title  to 
Brovnz  in  that  of  ihr  \pw  Testament,  «i>d  the  word  "Pijl- 
Stteet*  printed  in  the  samr  pUee  as  '  Fiji  Steegh.'  The  others, 
Am^  in  a  type  extremely  dilFerent,  fnlli)w  it  »ervilely,  baring 
tike  same  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  So  servilely 
iadeed  has  the  Broerss  edition  been  follownl,  that  on  the  title- 
|Hge  tbey  hare  preserved  the  sentence,  '  The  which  Notes  have 
HTcr  been  til)  now  set  forth  with  this  new  Translation,  but  are 
DOW  placed  in  due  order  by  J.  C  This  assertion,  which  was 
rimlotely  true  in  1(>4^,  could  not  possibly  have  been  true  in 
uy  sabscquently  printed  edition.  But  though  containing 
naoy  errors,  they  have  corrected  many  of  tliose  made  by 
Broerss,  and  were  certainly  supervised  by  some  one  who  under- 
stood mure  of  English  than  those,  whoever  they  were,  who 
superintended  the  edition  of  l(i42-3.  A  crucial  illustration  of 
this  superviiiiiin  i*  the  following.  In  a  marginal  note  to  the 
word  retrani  in  Matthew  ri.  1,  Tomson  had  renderrd  Be^'s 
•oliSdiaa  note  to  the  word  mereedem — *  Mercedis  nomen  pa»im 
in  Seriptaria  sumitur  pro  prvmio  etiam  grataito :  itieo  frustra 
scholastiri  statunnt  merit!  et  mercedis  relationem ' — ^tlius :  *  I'liis 
worde^  Rcwarde,  is  alnayes  taken  in  ihe  Scriptures  for  a  free 
Rcomprnre,  and  therefore  the  srhooh-men  doe  fondly  set  it  to 
be  answerable  to  a  deserving,  which  they  call  merite.'  Here 
Broerss  had  printed  the  wonis  ihif  fondly  »s  dofouatHy.  The 
producer  of  ihc  next  folio  L-dition,  not  understanding  the  meaning 
OF  origin  of  this  mistake,  made  the  conjecture,  which  was  more 
Ingenious  than  correct,  that  ftmiuUif  Was  meant  for  soundly,  and 
that  therefore  the  preceding  word  do  was  a  mere  misprint,  and 
«D  they  rrndcrcd  Bcza's  /rruitra  by  untmoKtlif,  and  this  appears 
■a  subsequent  editions  down  to  the  Iwt  of  1715. 
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We  have  already  said  that  copies  of  the  Briwr«g  edition 
neilher  contain  the  Apoci\pfaal  books,  nor  mention  them  in 
tb«  Table  of  Contents,  aliliDUgb  so  m»ay  editions  pl»cc  thrm 
in  the  Contents  without  having  them  in  the  book  itself.  And 
}'ct  the  Psalms  are  marked  nut  for  Morning  and  Kvening 
Service,  perhaps  only  fur  private  use,  for  thert-  i*  no  other 
indtf'Ation  in  ihix  volumt-  ot  any  iidnptution  to  public  worship, 
which  would  have  necessiluied  the  printing  of  the  Apocryphal 
K-ssnns.  Possibly  tbU  want  may  have  been  felt  even  amon^t 
the  Knglisfa  conerc)^tions  in  the  Netherlands.  And  this  may 
have  led  to  the  idea  of  inserting  the  Apocryphal  books,  whicb 
appear  in  all  the  other  edition*  which  have  followed  that  of 
Broersi,  excepting  that  of  lfi72.  All  these  editions  have  Ijeen 
descrihcd  in  the  ('a(ah>giie  without  any  n-feri-nce  being  made  to 
the  p^eM^nt^e  or  ahseuee  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  As  this  is 
a  inatirr  of  some  importance,  it  ought  to  have  been  noticed. 
The  edition  of  1GT2  is  of  smaller  size  than  those  that  were 
prioted  afterwards,  and  follows  Brocras'  edition  so  closely  u  Uy 
have  cwpicd  the  mistake  of  paging  859  and  360  twice  over,  and 
continuing  the  paging  so  till  page  658,  which  is  numbered  678y 
and  the  paging  going  on  from  this  to  the  end.  Tbis  latter 
mistnkc  has,  however,  been  rectified. 

The  insertion  of  the  Apocryphal  hooks  seems  to  have  be«n 
an  after- thought,  foi  their  names  <lo  not  appear  in  the  Table 
of  Contents ;  and  in  the  earlier  folios,  excepting  that  of  1715, 
ihey  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type  and  with  wider  columns  than 
the  rest  of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
copies  we  have  seen  of  these  later  editions  are  provided  with 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  the  beginning,  and 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Psalmsat  the  end.  The  last  of  these 
editions  is  in  some  respects  the  most  complete  of  them  all.  It 
contains  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  evidently  printed  at  the 
same  place,  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Aletrical  Psalms  at  the 
end  ;  it  also  has  all  the  maps,  as  in  the  other  preceding  editions, 
together  with  a  series  of  leaves  showing  six  or  eight  smaU 
engravings,  each  of  which  represents  a  succession  of  scenes 
described  iu  the  text  of  the  Bible,  These  are  numbered  np  to 
100  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  last  page  of  them  being  devoted 
to  the  Apocryphal  books.  Those  referring  to  the  New 
Testament  are  not  continuous,  the  first  engraving  opposite 
\lntt.  i.  being  numbered  (3),  and  the  first  (2)  being  opposite 
Luke  i.  The  New  Testament  engravings  amount  to  55.  This 
edition  is  also  pc<^uliar  in  that  it  has  the  Apocrypha  printed 
exactly  in  the  same  type  and  in  the  same  form  with  the  rest 
of  the   Bible.      It   has   also   nouns   substantive   printed   with 
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I        apital   initials.      It   is   upon    the   whole    pvrhapc    the   most 

oinectlT   printnl    of  nil    ihirM-    Amxtrnlnm    otiitinnt,    but    yet 

bu  manT  mislaket,  su<rh  n«  Dutch  printcn  cnmmunly   make; 

one  oliidi  ore  have  nut  sp^rifie*!  before  being  thi*  iai«rcUange 

of  iV  word*  tJut/  and  CA^,  which  i*  coinruon  in  ibem  all.     Tbia 

paUe  however  does  not  apply  to  the  Book  of  Comnioo  Prayer, 

irbich  is  usually  fonnd    annexed    lo    this  volume.     Tfaou^h  tt 

cune  from  the  same  prns,   it  is  full  of  blunders  of  printing, 

tame  of  tbrm  of  grotl  impnrtntit^'^.      We  have  (.'ounlcd  as  many 

'  >■  eight  misprints  in  a  single  page.      The   impnttance  of  some 

ufllwse  errors  may  be  judgrd  fnim  the  following;  sjieeimen.     In 

.        llu  Catecliism,  in  the  answer  to  the  question  '  What  is  required 

'        4f  persons   to   be   baptized  ? '  the  words  tcberebff  tkey  /ortaie 

in  tud  faith  are  wholly  omitted;  and  in  the  Service  for  the 

i^plisni  of  those  of  Riper  Vears,  the  three  paragraphs  following 

die  actual  administration  of   the  .Sacrament   have  tlipjK-d  out 

"f  ibcir  prop^-r  place,  and  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Office. 

None  of  these  editions  of  the  Authorized  text  with  Genevan 

^u(es  appear  to  have  been  published  with  the  Book  of  Common 

"rarer  apjieuring  as  part  of  the  volume.     Yet  all  those  published 

'iQce  ItitJ,  we  believe,  are  almost  always  found  wilh  this  book 

**'»ond  up  with   them  and    the    Metrical    Psiilius   at  the    end. 

•Vhrther  the  copies  in  the  Museum  are  thus  aupplementcd,  wc 

^^noot  a»)\     We  must  suppose  they  are  without  them,  as  no 

*^«>lice  is  taken  of  the  point. 

In  foreign  Itibles  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  British 

"^loseum  is  not  nenrly  so  rich  as  in  Knglish,  of  which  perhaps 

^kc  number  that  may  be  sntd  to  be  wanting  may  be  counted  on 

^lie  fingers.      VVe  cannot  pretend  to  guess  the  number  of  these, 

^%hetber  German,  i'rench,  or  in  other  langua;>es,  in  which  it 

^-S  deficient.     Nor  can  we  pronounce  on  the  relative  scarcity  of 

^uch  editions.     Certainly   some  which  were  exhibited   in  the 

^axton   Exhibition    of    187t$,    are    not    in    the    Museum.     I'or 

distance  there  is  no  copy  of  the  second  Danish  edition,  described 

5n    that  Catalogue  as  a  folio  of  1589.     Also  there  are  some 

w!xlilions  of  the  I.Atin  version  which  are  absent.     We  will,  how- 

«ver,  mentiim  one  edition  of  Luther's  tianslatiim  which  is  not  to 

~iMi  found   mentioned   in   this  Catalogue.      It  is  a  4to  of  1686. 

The  copy  before  us  wants  its  first  title,  but  has  two  other  titles 

with  this  dale :  one  at  the  Prophets,  where  a  new  paging  Iwgins, 

and  one  at  the  Now  Testament,  both  having  Wiltrnberg  for  the 

place  of  printing.     The  Apocrypha,  which  begins  on  folio  143, 

on  the  first  column  of  the  obverse  of  which  the  prophet  Malacbi 

ends,  has  a  leaf  inserted  which  might  be  considered  a  title-page, 

'  >g  eleven  engravings  of  Apocryphal  subjects  surrounding  a 
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smnll  HjUaTp  tvilli  the  names  of  the  books  intRrtct!,  Willi  tlift' 
nilililions  of  ihe  thini  and  lounh  book*  of  Kzni  nm)  the  third 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  These  Inst  thrrp  hmiki  are  jirinted  in 
much  ttnallrr  lypc,  arc  not  folinteil,  but  are  markeil  iii^nat.  a  to 
■i^nal.  c-i :  all  in  4's,  The  New  Testament  has  its  own  title, 
and  is  roliatcd  l-lCi4,  nil  in  4's.  It  has  also  several  map8  as 
well  as  many  lonves  inserted,  each  of  which  contains  several  small 
engrarings  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  has  in  the  fircliminkrv 
matter  several  portraits  of  the  successive  dukca  of  Saxony.  From 
the  number  of  folios  being  34S,  ii%,  164,  we  may  «nppn«^  tbi* 
e<litii>n  was  reprinted  from  the  4tn  published  by  H.  C.  Wurt, 
at  Wittenberg-,  in  1664,  a  copy  of  which  is  cntaloj^ued.  Out  the 
editor  hat  not  noticed  cither  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
three  additional  Apocryphal  hooks  which  occupy  the  eleven 
unnumbered  leaves  between  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the 
New  Testament.  We  observe  also  that  there  is  one  other 
edition  in  4to  by  the  same  publisher,  dated  WittenWrg  1700, 
the  I'ropheis  bearing  the  date  1699,  and  the  New  Ttrstamcnt 
165)8,  which  must  have  been  copied  either  from  that  of  1664  or 
from  this  of  lfi86. 

I'he  Inst  Bible  wc  have  to  notice  is  the  Revised  Version  of 
1611.  The  New  Testament  was  issued  in  I88I,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  1H88.  Of  course  the  Museum  possesses  copies  of 
all  the  editions  of  various  sizes  issued  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  presses.  The  utter  failure  of  the  publication  is 
manifested  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  twelve  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  New  Testament  wag  given  to  the  world, 
there  has  been  no  cnll  for  a  reprint.  There  is  no  sign  of  its 
supplanting  the  so<rallcd  Authorized  Version.  It  mAv  still, 
perhaps,  have  its  use,  though,  ns  far  as  the  altered  n-adings 
in  the  New  Testament  arc  concerned,  a  sixth-form  tchoollwy 
could  have  given  the  information  required  for  the  amending 
the  mistakes  of  the  translators  of  the  edition  of  1611. 

Whilst  we  are  writing  we  observe  that  the  Clarendon  Pi 
is  offering  editions  of  various  sizes  in  lots  of  not  less  than  50() 
at  one-sixth  of  the  published  prices,  the  sixpenny  edition  for 
one  penny,  the  shilling  for  twopence,  and  that  nt  eighleenpencc 
for  threepence.  VVns  there  ever  a  puhlirntion  which,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  so  completely  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
its  projectors  ?  and  who  will  not  rejoice  at  the  failure  of  a  work 
which  has  so  signally  degenerated  from  the  magnificent  rhyth 
of  the  version  which  it  was  designed  to  amend  and  supplant? 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  I^tuton    Impn>i<fmenU    Bill.      London   County 

Council.      In  Fnrttamt-nt,  lHil3, 
i.  liettcnnenl.      liy  Arthur  Bnumnnn.     London,  1893. 
3.  Spetfh  of  Ifie  EaH  of  Omtov  on  tftit  Sfcond  Reaitimj  of  the 

London  Improcementg  Bill  in  Ute  Itouae  of  Lorilt.     1S93. 
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mrnls  Bill  have  been  rejecled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
will  perhaps  be  well  to  discuss  and  to  explain  this  new  proposal 
if  taxation ;  so  that  in  case  it  should  again  be  iniroiluctn],  in 
either  a  private  or  a  public  bill,  for  the  adoption  of  rbe  Legis- 
iaturc,  its  metbo<l  inny  bo  understood,  and  its  natural  aad 
economic  results  and  influence  may  be  foreseen. 

By  *  betterment'  the  London  County  Council  were  to  bo 
allowed,  at  their  own  fancy  or  caprice,  to  mark  out  certain 
properties  for  exceptional  taxation,  on  the  assumplion  that 
tiiese  properties  were  actually  '  bettered '  by  such  works  as  were 
mot  meant  to  *  better  '  tbem,  but  to  improve  the  local  district,  or 
Ihe  whole  metropolis.  It  was  not  said  llial  all  that  were 
xmproved  should  pay,  bat  only  those  which  in  the  vague  opioion 
«>f  officials,  and  in  certain  neigbbourboods,  might  seem  to  be 
improved. 

The   'principle,'  as  we  are  told,  was   known   in    England 

Upward*  of  two  centuries    ngo ;    but,  as  it    had   a  very   short 

^Kceptniice,  we  mav  well  suppose  that  want  of  principle  was 

veally    what   it  seemed    to   indicate.     Again,  it   is  adopted  in 

.America;    but   this  perhaps   is  not  a   warranty  of  any  value. 

What  we  hear  of  the  more  prominent  municipalities  in  the 

TJnited  States  is  not  a  worthy  ^uaruntee  for  any  special  economic 

•principle'    to    which    they   are    addicted.      The   tendency    of 

«zpericnced  opinion  would   be   to   question  very  strictly  any 

siction  of  an  American   municipality  that  bad  not  the  historical 

approval    of  our   corporate    towns    in    England,     In    America 

injustice    is    particularly  swift;    there  is  no   House  of  Lords. 

The  people  are  impulsive  and  incautious;    and  their  flagrant 

errors  in  political  economy  may  lead  even  their  most  generous 

rers    to    doubt    their    special    wisdom    in    less    prominent 

nnnicipal  affairs.      Besides,  what  might,  though  ill-advited,  be 

possible  on  newly  laid-out  building  sites  of   freehold    tenure, 

and  called  prcmnlurcly 'cities,' would   be  foolishly  attempted 

in  an  old  and  close-built  territory,  having  several  interests  in 

each  plot  of  ground,  as  in  our  vast  .Metropolis. 

It   will  be  well  to  leave  America  alone:  and  to  retain  the 
*liscusston  of  *  beilenneiit'  within   those  ra\et  ol  ct^i^^  <"<'^ 
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jii«tiri?  wl)ic!i  hnv«  b«Mi,  unlil  quite  recently,  the  arwpted 
guides  nnd  limiu  (>r  uur  Kiiglisli  legiiiatioii.  Ant),  still  furtbvr, 
it  will  Ext  iiilvixnbEc-  lu  ufjirue  the  whole  case  wilb  circumtpeciiun 
taul  delilierali?  care.  There  ii  now  time  lor  ample  Btatement, 
Mid  for  compleie  discussioD  ;  nad  perhaps  tliere  m&y  at  len^b 
bo  found,  with  gicnerat  approval,  some  appropriate  me«ns  for 
gcttinf;  even  more  ihon  *  brltermml '  hns  been  expected  to 
provide,  while  still  mninliiiniiig  prineiplex  which  arc  our 
means  of  public  safetii',  the  puUudium  uf  our  modern  cjviliacd 
society.  ^H 

It  is  quite  evident  ihnt  an  expenditure  of  vast  amount  t^B 
needed  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  London.  Twenty 
tnilliuns  stertin);,  ut  the  least,  arc  wanted  for  immediatie 
oxpenditure  ;  and  members  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
to  find  how  current  interest  and  the  grmluttl  repayment  of  this 
heavy  sum  can  be  provided  fur.  With  such  responsibilities, 
and  witlt  a  ■jx-nd  thrift,  often  impecunious,  constituency, 
imputient  of  taxation,  and  mere  lodgers  on  the  soil.  It  is  not 
be  wondered  at  that  any  scheme,  however  novel  and  erron<»)u: 
tbat  promises  a  diminution  of  the  rales,  should  be  aecep 
without  serious  enquiry  by  the  County  Council  whether 
would  be  strictly  just,  and  also  worthily  efficient  for  the  currei 
need. 

In  neither  of  these  qualities  has  the  '  betterment'  that  was  SO 
recently  defeated  been  acceptable.  It  was  both  unjust  aai^^ 
tyrannical,  in  principle  and  in  operntiim ;  and,  while  tho^H 
objectionable  in  its  character,  it  was  incapable  of  relieving  tbo 
community  by  any  appreciable  amount.  The  object  of  '  better- 
ment' !s  said  to  he  the  partial  diminution  of  the  great  thn-ttten- 
ing  burden  that  the  residents  in  London  have  to  bear  lor  future 
public  works;  and  this  was  to  bo  done  by  taxing  those  who 
eitlicr  arc  not  residents  at  all,  and  therefore  are  not  interesteil 
in  the  works,  cir  who,  being  residents,  already  pay  their  share 
of  all  the  local  rating. 

And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  two  important  kinds 
of  impost ;  the  Imperial  and  the  local ;  taxes  and  ratm.  Taxes 
are  levied  on  various  commodities,  that  those  who  hire  or 
purchase  these  commodities  may  in  their  hiring  or  investment 
pay  their  share  of  what  the  State  demands  for  general  protection 
and  administration.  Some,  still  further,  pay  an  income-tax; 
they  pay  not  only  when  ihey  spend,  but  also  when  they  happily 
receive;  a  ftinn  indeed  of  confiscation.  Then  there  are  stamp, 
legacy,  and  probate  duties,  and  some  taKcs  on  the  vanities  of 
men  ;  all  which  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  These  taxes 
«/w   specific;  Ihejr    are    raised    by    special    statutes;  and    they 
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iillimst«lj-  fall  upon  the  whole  continunitjr  of  uaen  and  oon- 

Rittcs  arc  rnttrely  dificrrnt;  th«y  krc  a  perKtnal  paiincat, 
not  B  ux  on  thing*.  Th«lr  object  la  to  puf  for  local  charity 
and  irnrks,  ami  for  the  deh'^atut)  pcrsonnl  expenditure  of  tho 
(onununit^,  as  uude^lnk(^u  \>y  tLt-  liical  pnwcrx  ;  nnd  ihcjr  ore 
lcri«d  on  the  inhnbitanU  uf  the  suverni  pnrishci,  but  not 
npoo  ibe  property-.  When  not  persoiiaJlj'  r<fpr«<-iilMl  by  a 
brnrliciAl  occupant,  house  property  and  land  are  nut  vriteris 
fur  rating,  since  there  is  no  annual  inconio  or  enjuyineot. 
In  Older  that  the  poor  shall  pav  less,  and  the  rich  more,  wiib 
irierence  to  their  w^vcrnl  establUhinents  and  users  of  the  worka^ 
lU  midcRcey,  lanili,  and  buililings  Are  <]u!iiquenniallv  Tntcd, 
nxHtijr  in  appniximalion  to  the  luituii!  rcnliil  ;  nnd  the  otreupnnts 
litre  to  pair  directly,  or  in  inanj  casei  indireetly,  in  pniportiun 
to  ihit  rating.  it  muit,  howeyer,  be  explained  rejiealedly, 
«o<l  clearly  understood,  Ibat  rates  are  not  a  tax  on  a  cow- 
■Doiliiy,  a«  is  the  case  n-ith  tho  Imperial  taxes;  they  have 
nJRencc  to  the  Indiyidual,  lie  is  rated  according;  to  the 
Untttl  value  of  lus  residence,  his  occupation  rent,  to  pay  for 
^loaa  things  that  the  community  provide  for  his  convenience, 
JIM  as  be  pays  his  landlord  for  his  houw;  and  if  he  fails  to 

EV,  neither  the  residence  nor  the  territorial  proprietor  becomes 
ble.  Moreoyer,  Iwtli  the  rating  and  the  <:lnim  are  temporary  ; 
iKil,  as  in  the  case  of  taxe«,  peruianent.  Mouses  are  rated 
•Very  few  years  accordinji;  to  iheir  varyioy  value  ;  and  rates  are 
■tuck  each  year  for  the  calculated  annual  e:k)>«ndilure. 

Such  is  the  difference  and  distinction  between  rates  and 
btet  that  was  recogniiced  when  masters  in  finance  controlled 
the  goremment.  But  more  recently  the  Imperial  Parliament 
■ttt  sometimes  failed  to  recognijce  this  elementary  distinction  ; 
■ud,  owing  to  such  legislative  laxity,  the  London  County 
CeuDcil  have  by  their  new  '  bettennent '  claust-s  sought,  under 
^  name  of  a  mere  annual  rate  on  [>ersons,  to  impose  a  jter- 
Ksnent  lax  on  a  coinntodity  ;  and  this  commodity  not  one  that  { 
ifcvcrtaxed  could  be  withdrawn  and  used  elsewhere,  hut  oD« 
loi  must  remain  and  suffer  confiscation.  The  land  and  houses 
)l»y  decline  in  value  almost  to  worthlcssncss,  and  yet  the  con- 
"Kiting  tax  would  be  demanded  ;  although  this  novel  project, 
l»J  its  inirodurtion  as  a  'rate,'  suggested  a  mere  temporary  and 
^Uving  chnrgc.  Such  was  the  impression  that  most  people 
*Quld  n-<:eive  on  hearing  the  accustomed  name;  and,  no 
aaubt,  rery  many  hate  been  grievously  misle<l  and  mystified 
v  this  devic« ;  the  object  really  being  an  impost,  not  on 
Pdoos  but  on  properly.     \ot  only  so,  but  the  tax  was  not.  V& 
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hp  imposMl  (in  any  aotunl  \n\\in  ;  it  wa»  (o  bo  a  lax  bj  prophecj. 
S»mr  erring  »on  of  man  was  lo  ilc^clare  what  he  thought  possibly 
might  be  the  expectant,  not  the  extant,  or  the  rpccnt  worth  of 
pnipcrly  that,  bj-  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
Imm  its  future  situatinn  nnd  surroundings,  had  boon  made  most 
dangftfously  unccrtBin  in  its  value ;  and  which  hud  been 
specially  drprceiated  by  the  litigation,  cokIk,  nnd  general  for- 
feiture of  '  quiet  enjoyment,'  that  this  pniceeding  of  the  Council 
had  occasioned. 

When  an  improvement  is  proposed,  the  reason  generally  is 
that  the  property  surrounding  the  proposed  improvement  has 
been  suffering  for  many  years  from  great  municipal  neglect, 
and  that  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  balance  with  more  favoured 
area*  must  be  made ;  that  an  historical  injustice  is  to  he  abntetl, 
and  that  a  local  claim,  at  length,  is  to  be  satisfied.  The  pfjuity 
ol  the  mnttrr  woulil  evitlcnily  he  that  due  compensation  should 
be  granted  by  the  London  County  Council  for  a  long-protracted 
nnd  injurious  inattention.  But  *  betterment '  was  not,  as  might 
he  thought,  this  compensating  form  of  rectitude;  quite  other- 
wise, ft  new  and  further  evil  was  to  bo  inflicted.  Special  people 
in  A  limited  locality  defined  by  some  unknown  and  nrbilrary 
delegation  were  to  be  surtaxed  nnd  worried  in  their  businesses, 
or  in  their  property,  because  the  public,  for  their  own  con- 
venience, needed  certain  works  of  general  improvement.  Un- 
certainty is  to  most  people  worse  than  ordinary  failure;  and 
an  improvement  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  county  as  a 
whole,  and  not  especially  on  the  demand  of  the  immediate 
locality,  is  of  most  uncertain  influence,  and  is  likely  to  be 
very  dangerous  lo  a  large  proportion  of  those  ocrupyiny  or 
possessing  local  property.  A  change  of  this  kind  must 
involve  grvM  risk  ;  since  none  can  tell  what  others  in  the 
neighbnurhoo<l  may  do  when  a  large  area  is  alTected  by  a 
public  work.  The  ground,  as  we  have  often  witnessed,  may  lie 
waste  for  many  years;  or,  on  the  devastated  area,  eons tnict ions, 
businesfes,  and  manufactures  may  appeal-,  of  the  most  objection- 
able kind  to  those  who  hitherto  have  been  secure  from  such 
injurious  neighbours.  Traffic  may  be  entirely  diverted,  nnd 
custom  possibly  may  follow  the  new  line,  or  e^'en  merely  cross 
the  street  ;  or  quiet  businesses  may  be  disturbed  by  an  obstrno 
tive  or  vexatious  Increase  in  the  number  of  conveyances.  The 
charact<-r  of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  completely  altered; 
and  shops  of  various  kinds,  that  have  for  many  years  been 
perfectly  successful,  may  find  all  their  ancient  trades  migrating 
to  the  new  erections  that  resulted  from  this  public  work.  Vet 
tiit^sr  so  injured  or  endangered  people  would  have  no  accepted 
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claim  against  the  Coanty  Council :  bat,  on  the  contrary,  br 
'  bcltcrmcnt '  they  might  be  miulc  tn  pa)*  a  tpecial  las,  beyond 
the  general  rate,  to  carry  out  tbii  injury.  Of  course  there  may 
be  benefit  as  well  as  injury  to  some  nf  those  alTected  by  the  local 
change  ;  but  whether  there  will  be  bc-nefit  at  all,  or  when  it  will 
be  realized,  anil  when  eshausteil,  whether  by  the  urdinary  Inpw 
of  time,  OT  by  still  further  change*,  an  the  prublcm*  tlint  some 
tallible  mortal  called  an  Arbitrator  i>  to  loWe  in  bis  pntphelie 
ioul ;  and  yet,  in  the  most  nrbitntry  spirit  of  a  despotism,  so 
characteristic  of  oar  modern  Lilierals,  entirely  without  appeal. — 
'N'o  objection  tnany  Resolution  or  Ananl  which  could  be  made 
Uidcr  ibi*  Act  shall  be  otherwise  made  or  allowed  in  any  court 
proceeding  or  manner  whatsoever.' 

The  Arbitrator  has,  in  hi>  imaginatioa,  to  decide  what  will 
be  the  enhancement  given  to  the  property  and  lands,  in  tlie 
long  future,  on  the  arras  that  the  London  County  Council  have, 
according  to  their  whim  or  fancy,  circumscribed.  An  Arbi> 
trator  in  his  usual  business  carefully  decides  between  two  parties, 
from  experiencetl  opinion,  founded  upon  actual  facta.  If  he 
decided  on  no  fact  at  .ill,  but  merely  on  hypothesis,  ho  would  be  ' 
bat  R  pseud o- prophet,  or  a  specuKitor;  anil  the  word  .Arbitrator, 
as  in  the  Hill  of  the  London  County  Council,  would  be  but  a 
delusive  term.  The  prophet's  utterances,  most  absurdly  called 
decisions,  destitute  of  certainty  and  fact,  would  be  visionary; 
and  the  subjects  of  them  would  thus  have  to  pay,  not  on  the 
Talue  or  improvement  of  their  property,  but  according  lo  the  dull 
or  the  imaginative  state  of  the  poor  speculator's  brain. 

Before,  however,  there  is  any  call  upon  an  Arbitrator,  the 
Provisional  Award  inflicted  by  the  Council  on  the  proper^ 
within  their  fancy  area,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
tbc  Council  meetings;  and  the  Council  might 'bv  resolution 
approve  the  same,  either  with  or  without  modification  or  nddi< 
tian,  OS  they  thought  fit.'  It  would  be  difBcuIl  to  forecast  the 
amount  of  jobbery  and  intrigue  to  which  the  victims  of  the 
County  Council  might  thus  be  subje4:ted.  By  any  means,  the 
principle,  as  it  is  called,  of  ultimately  plundering  landlords, 
poor  and  rich,  by  sectional  tajialiun,  not  the  prompt  amount  of 
'betterment,'  was  to  be  secured  ;  and  every  person  interested  in 
llic  fatal  district  would  have  had  his  property  and  his  afDtin 
Mueiuaed,  and  his  peculiar  fate  decided,  by  a  common  gathering 
of  citizens,  distinguished  only  by  their  want  of  knowledge,  and 
iheir  clamorous  .iniagonism  to  the  designated  victims  of  their 
icheme.  The  pvila  I'ncerxiu  of  the  Roman  circus  was  not  more 
(lanKerous.  There  the  merits  or  <lcmertts  of  the  ca,se  v«\« 
publicly  well  underst(»MJ,  and  might  pciha^t  \»«  WwX-j  ya.i'i**! 
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within  the  ruin;  but  here  there  would  not  be  the  merest 
Neuiblaace  of  impartiality  and  jnstice.  An  assembly  in  which 
paTty-spirit  is  Alronj;  would  be  called  upon  to  judge  a  question 
that  nine-tentha  of  them  would  ncrer,  by  the  hnhita<]e  of 
business,  utiderstnnd  ;  and  these  aaar^ss^rs  would  Appronch  the 
subject,  not  ai  indcprndi^nt  rotors,  but  as  men  directly  inter«!ste<), 
ftnd  AS  rt?pn-strnliii^  those  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  an 
(injuit  award. 

But  even  this  would  not  be  all.  The  County  Council  were 
not  only  to  prescribe  the  area  to  be  thus  exceptionally  treated  ;  or 
to  publish  an  award,  and  to  discuss  it ;  or  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  one  specially  intpiml  to  estimate  the  future.  The  Arbitmtor 
was  to  have  an  abnolule,  ttxcliuien  pvwer  to  apportion  '  bctlernicnt ' 
between  the  screral  estates  and  interests  in  i^ach  plot  of  land 
within  the  area  of  confiscation.  He  tnishl  thus  impose  the 
tax  expressly  on  the  freehold  property,  and  even  upon  vacant 
houses  and  on  open  unused  land ;  so  that  a  landlord  who  might 
have  no  income  from  the  property  would  still  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  Indeed,  taxation  of  nil  real  property,  even  to  conftsca- 
tion,  WAS  the  main  object,  furtively  Attempted,  of  the  whole 
•ft Air.  On  A  proposal  of  this  kind  the  Select  ('ommittee  of  the 
House  of  (Commons  on  Town  Holdings  reported,  in  May  lS')if. 
that 


.p<^^ 


<  the  proposed  osscasmont  is  one  laid  upon  capital  and  not  n 
inoome.  An  annnal  tax  upon  cspital  is  at  variiince  with  the  axionui 
of  taxation  generally  accepted  siiico  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  viz. 
ttiat  a  tutfKjVT  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  reTenus  be 
la^ftjt,  and  that  a  tax  ought  to  bo  levied  at  the  lime  and  iu  the 
maiwiflf  most  convenient  to  the  contributor.  The  propossl  thus  to 
tax  capital  constitutes  an  entirely  new  departure  from  the  tiosia 
hitherto  universally  adopte4  in  this  country  for  IocaI  taxation ;  atid 
if  aoccptod,  wr-  cannot  gte\  how  it»  application  can  he  faM'j  et/afintd  to 
the  »pccial  kind  of  yrnprrtij  ntiB  in  qnestion.' 

No;  of  course,  it  cannot  be  confined  to  landed  property  aai 
houses.  Why  should  the  proprietor  of  these  br  taxed  while 
other  kinds  of  property  go  free?  Tlie  land  is  but  the  plntfnrm 
on  which  wealth  is  made,  and  has  a  long-deferred  and  tanlilr 
repeated  profit.  Hut  in  all  commercial  towns  the  wealth  comes 
from  the  daily  sale  of  movable  commodities;  and  it  would  be 
as  sensible  to  tax  the  ship  and  not  the  freight,  as  to  tax  urban 
land  and  leave  untaxed  the  goods,  of  an  immeasurably  greater 
value,  that  secure  a  large  proportion  of  this  value  from  their 
exhibition  on  the  land. 

The  County  Council  would,  no  doubt,  be  guided  by  the  best 
adri<re;  and  emineai  surveyors  are  not  dV%cu.\\  \ti  t\wl.     Their 
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pmlece««unt,  also,  had  such  men  of  eminent  abtlitj-  tki  thoir  <)■*- 

{xisnl;  and   it  seems,  historically,  that  when  tb«se  nbk*  mnn  of 

business  came  to  prophesy,   their   word   was  nol  estiibliihed. 

They  pronounced  prophetic  valoatinnB  on  iho  ParrinjedoD  Sireet 

Extension  ;  and,  owing  to  the  rancifu)  appraisement,  this  large 

area  was  left  iinon-upird,  tn  the  serious  loss  and  detriment  of  tho 

public,  for  something  like  a  i|uart«r  of  a  ceniiirv,  until  the  rail- 

wny  catnc!  to  take  the  land.     Such  prophesying,  under  'better* 

anent,'  might  therefore  mean  tbe  absolute  destruction   of  the 

^alue  subject  to  tbe  inspiration.      No  one  would  take  the  over- 

'x-alued   Farringdon  Strerl  land  ;  and,  similarly,  property  pro- 

jihotically  estimated  and  unduly  burdened  by  ibis  '  betterment ' 

taxation  would  be  ruined  in  the  market,  and  those  interested  in 

■t  would  become  involved  in  n  catustniphe.      Farringdon  New 

Market  also,  under  similar  advice,  was  a  prophetic  failure ;  and 

^hc  New  Fish  Market  did  not  justify  the  experts.      Kven  tho 

^olbom  Viaduct  entirely  failed  tu  ■  better'  all  these  properties, 

aiUhough  tlipy  were  immediately  adjacent,  and  wiiuld  certainly 

linve  Ix-en  within  a  County  Council's  circumscription  ;  and  the 

jground   recoven-tl    by   the  Thames   Emhankmcnl,    being   over- 

-^.■>lue<l,  has  but  recently  been  wholly  occupied.     Profit  and  loss 

^alternate  in  erery   trade ;    and    though  merchants  enter    into 

VmiineM  with  the  expectation  of  success,  they  often  fail.     Dnt 

^^unty  Council  prophets  are  assumed  to  be  entirely  safe,  and 

^here  is  no  appeal  from  their  pniphetic  visions  to  the  common 

^Knse  of  equity  and  justice.     Mon-  than  all,  this  'betterment' 

U  thus  to  be  imposett  by  those  whu  are  to  gain,  on  those  who 

4ue  to  lose  ;  while  no  protecting  daysman  interposes  to  prevent 

Vfae  initiation  of  the  persecution,  or  to  contest  the  incidence  of 

^»n(tscation.     Those  whom  it  ts  now  sought  to  tax  apart  from 

^heir  fellow-citixens  may  be  entirely  unrepresented,  since  free* 

holders,  non-occupnnt,  are  wholly    without    franrhite    for   the 

Ixindon  County  Council^  electionsL     It  is  hardly  credible  that 

«  lar^  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  should,  to  their 

political  disgrace,   have  accepted  »  measure  so  alien  from  the 

spirit  of  British  right  and  freedom. 

Though,  in  our  opinion,  tbe  London  County  Council  hare 
aeted  with  injustice  in  this  matter,  wo  will  not  in  return  treat 
them  with  unfairnes*.  They,  no  doubt,  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  benefit  the  public;  and  they,  also  without  doubt,  are  very 
pardonably  ignorant.  They  have,  mostly,  h™d  no  special 
tnining  in  municipal  finnnn-;  and,  though  pr(ib%l)ly  turcetsfal 
in  rarioiu  spheres  of  business,  they  have,  owing  greatly  to  the 
form  of  tenure  of  the  land  in  London,  very  slight  ai:<\<aa.\n\a.n«>-. 
with  the  incidents  of  real  property.     For  th'i*  vUcj  M«  wA  W\&. 
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^M  to  blnnie ;    but  where  they    so  unpnriluniiblv    fftil    i>  in    thcLr 

^M  waDt  of  modeity  aod  patience,  their  aceepiitnce  of  onr-sitlcd 

^M  infonnation,  their  neglect  of  diligent  research.     Trutii  is  not 

^M  tupcrficiAl ;  it  is  gained  by  digging  deep,  with  much  exertion; 

^^  bat  the   London   County  Council    have  looked  merely  at  tlie 

^M  surface  of  things,  without    any    understanding    of  the    things 

^M  themselves. 

^M  But  we    are  dcnling,  among    other    facts,   with   failiag   ant) 

^H  imperfect  human  nature.     While  the  contingent  inlluence  of  the 

^H  '  betterment '  clauses  would  be  most  distressing  to  the  subjects  of 

^B  ibem,  aod  would,  perhaps,  be    far  more  trying  than  the  mere 

^M  accumulated  tax,  there  are  the  citizens  of  London,  those  who 

^H  pay  the  rates,  to    be  considered.      In    most    human  characters 

^M  there  is  a  growth  of  emuJntion,  jealousy,  or  envy,  as  il  may 

^M  develop  in  each  individual  mind,  that  in  the  world  of  business 

^1  and  municipal  afTnirs  must  warily  be  n-ckoned  with.     Men  are 

^H  not  always  wise;  and  folly  enters  largely  into  most  politico) 

^B  endeavours.    Its  remoter  intlucnco  is  nut  altogether  had  ;  it  often 

^1  stimulates  to  action.     Members  of  the  London  County  Council, 

^H  having    noticed,    not    perhaps    atone,    what    has     been    fantas- 

^H  tically  called    an    '  unearned    increment,'    a    possible   ftoancia] 

^m  gain  to  neighbouring  interests,  from,  shall  we  say,  the  opening 

^P  of  a  crooked  lane  called  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  become  aggrieved, 

^B  and  jealous,  and  resentful.     Forthwith  they  wish  to  'intercept' 

^H  «t  portion  of  the  gain,  without  assuming  any  of  the  loss.     *  Look 

^H  not  every  m.in  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 

^M  things  of  others,'  has  a  varyingiuterpretntlon.     Many  men  be 

^V  very  ill  a  neighbour's  prompt  good  fortune  ;    auJ  when  it 
discovered  that,  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  paltry  way,  t 
benefit  has  apparently    resulted    from  a  personal    sacrifice    b; 
the  beholder,  the  result  is  public  jealousy  ;  which,  when  con 

K  bintxl  with  want  of  information,  lends,  among  the  lower  spirits 

^^  of  the  population,  to  much  active  envy  and  mean  tyranny,  the 

^M  local  substitute  for  patriotic  sentiment  and  self-devotion. 

^H  In  Loudon  we  ate  in  an  extraordinary  territorial  conditio: 

^P  which,  with  its  consequences,  needs  perhaps  some  esplanatio: 

^M  In  our  early  Medieval  England,  property  consisted  for  the  most 

^M  part  of  land,  or  of  the  produce  ol  the  land,  distinct  from  tnanu' 

^M  facturcd  goods,  which  were  a  small   part  only  of  the  nation's 

^M  wealth  ;  and,  owing  to  their  common   and  associated  interest 

^H  ill  agricultural    affairs,  the    arislocracv  led,  sympathised   wit 

^M  represented,  and    sometimes  protected    the    entire    populatioi 

^M  But  as  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  funded  debt  accum 

^M  lated,    and    investments    could    be    made    in    slocks,    sharcar 

^M  ami  I'orcign  enCerpihea,  property  became   more  varied   in    its 

^L  «^tacter< 
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cbancter,  a«  well  as  ^rtratcr  in  amount ;  and  customs  and 
acm  dcveiopeAf  as  a  tax  on  mobile  property.  Commt^rce 
became  a  power ;  and  commercial  leadcis  became  rivals  of  tbv 
uritiocracy.  The  residents  in  towns  rffgarded  landlords  with 
mm«  jcxlousT ;  and  the  incidence  nf  tnxattnii  on  real  and 
pcrwnxl  prop^^rtv  respire tirciv,  became  a  suhjoct  of  political 
liiicujiion.  Unfortunatf'ly  for  themselves  ntid  for  the  nation, 
the  kmilords  held  too  firmlv  to  the  liind,  ns  a  chief  source  of 
OTcial  inilueiice  and  of  political  power;  and  did  not  in  their 
iat  proportion  join  witb  business  people  in  commorciat  cnler- 
|)nici.*  Tbcj  became  too  obviouslj  an  order,  socially,  with 
eicliMivc  interests;  and  so,  in  tippearance.  alien  from  a  large 
•od  active  portion  of  the  nation.  Here,  in  [.omlon,  this 
ajijnryot  severance  of  interest  has,  during  tbe  last  hundred 
KiiTs,  been  gn-atly  emphasized  hy  a  peculiar  tenure  of  tbe 
and;  which,  though  ill-advised,  wsis  fair,  and  even  welcome  to 
tlw  original  lessees,  who  wished  lo  save  tbemselvcs  from  paying 
puicbaie-money  down,  but  now  by  tbe  results  of  time  becomes 
nffensive  to  the  population,  and  excites  in  them  antagonism  to 
liip  owners  of  the  land, 

Tliis  must  be  rccoj'nized  as  an  importnnt  fact.     The  Innd- 

Wl»  are,    to  a  most  obvious  eitcnt  in   London,  a  restricted 

'Jim.      As     landlords    tbcy,   quite    equitably,    pay    no    rates, 

except  for  buiUItngs  that  they  personally  use.     Bui  all  their 

1^1  property   is  visible;    ami    if   improvement  works    should 

Wrm  to   inexperienced  multitudes  to  benefit,  even    indirectly, 

»Qy   jMirtioii    of    this    local    property,    although    tbe    Ireebold 

'mdlord    may    hare    gained    no    benefit  at    all,   the    lacklands 

ijuirkly  become  jealous.     The  improvement  that  the  populntion 

W  promoted  was  entirely  for  thoir  own  behoof;  and  all   the 

"ocupanta  in  London   arc  supposed  to  gain  by  what  is  done. 

'oilfcd,  tbe  benefit  to  distant  occupants  and  traders  would  have 

Iwrn  incomparably  greater  than  the  most  that  would  accrue  to 

occupants  in  the  immeilintc  neighbourhood  of  the  various  works; 

or  certainly  these  works   wo;iId    not  have  been  desired.     But 

if  any    not   within   the    fatal    boundary   are,  however    largely, 

benefited     by     the    works,    there     is    no    special     and    inter- 

aiiaable  tax  proposed  fur  them.     Although  tbeir  gain  is  prompt 

snd  great,  Uieir goods  and  chattels  are  not  confiscated  lo  relieve 

the  general  community.      Bui   should   property  in    land  and 

bouse*  teem,  by  reason  of  propinquity,  to  have  a  chance  of 

*  Of  W«  Umm  liavo  bem  relaxstioD*  of  this  Irnis  seoliuioii.  Tlia  Duke  of 
Ptfc,l<>riniUaoe,liastlu>pOMtl«f  maaror  hUBaaflUdrolkraw:  and  b«  bsi  slao 
•psba  veri  wisely  on  Uia  subject.  8««  also  FnAtsor  Niekolaoa'i  cx^ltnt 
aUtw  to  itte  BritiA  AMOciatwa  at  Nottingliani,  In  J99B, 

Vol  17a— JW»,  «^.  O  «o™5 
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some  (ipfrrrril  imjimvcmcnt,  then  a  clamour  of  excited,  iMiriOut 
igniiianti':  is  miscd  lo  tax  it.  Why  should  this  oue  fonn  of 
property  be  raided  on,  while  all  otlipr  properties  go  free? 
*  The  public  weal  is  aottunn  udIcss  ail  iho  individuals  of  societ  r 
are  safe  and  protected.'     (J,  J.  Kousscaa.) 

Yet,  after  all,  the  {;ain  to  the  communitr  from  *belterm«nt' 
would  have  been  entirely  imperceptible  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  nil  this  trouble  to  the  t»t-nl  an-a  n-as  proposed  in  order 
that  each  inilivtdual  thrnujchout  London  may  be  saved  at  tnu«t 
one-thirtieth  of  a  farthing  sterling  in  the  total  annual  rates  ; 
that,  on  the  other  band,  the  law  costs  in  obtaining  this  reduction 
would  quite  etjuul  the  sum  saved  ;  and  that  for  a  tturopery  1701, 
a  year  the  isolated  few  of  an  immense  community  were  to  be 
tortured,  possibly  for  half  their  lives,  with  apprehensions  and 
demands,  and  public,  loud  discussions,  suits  nt  law,  and  pro* 
phccies,  and  arliitmry  conf  scations ;  (ill  the  worry  would  quite 
probably  reinovn  ihi:  subjects  of  it  to  a  scene  where  '  bettenuent ' 
will  never  be  demanded  ? 

The  crime  for  which  the  devotees  of '  betterment '  would  suffer 
is  stability.  Tbev  cannot  move ;  and,  being:  there,  they  can  be 
pounced  upon.     Their  property  may  never  bo  enhanced  at  all 

[Ooyond  the  general  improvement;  but  it  is  in  the  fated  neigh- 

■  bourhoods,  and  it  can  be  touched  and  seen.  Tbe  Tower  Bridgw 
might  possibly  be  hardly  ever  used  by  many  of  those  doomed 
to  '  betti'rment ' ;  but  carts  and  waggons  throughout  nil  the  east 
of  London  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  work.  Vet  though 
this  '  helierment '  was  at  the  cost,  as  wc  have  been  informe<l, 
of  '  fellow- citizens,'  tbe  owners  of  these  very  mobile  carts  and 

KWaggons  were  not  to  be  punished    with  exceptional    taxailua. 

'Probably,  a  line  of  omnibuses  might  be  started  to  ply 
constantly  acroBS  the  bridge;  an  entirely  new  business  being 
tlius  developed,  owing  to  the  improvement  works ;  and  this  new 
enterprise  woulil  be  quite  free  from  any  special  charge.  Of  course 
the  best  way  to 'get  at '  tbe  beneficiaries  of  this  new  Tower  Bridge 
would  be  to  put  a  turnpike  on  the  approaching  road,  by  which 
those  using  the  improvement  most  would  be  those  conslaatly 
compelled  to  pay.  But  this  more  equitnbic  scheme  of  *  better- 
ment '  would  never  come  to  pus.  I'hc  special  beneficiariei, 
the  very  people  possibly  who  are  now  invoking  '  betterment,* 
would  then  insist  upon  the  common  and  municipal  expenditure 
being  free  for  public,  that  is  for  their  own  peculiar  use,  with 
no  pretence  of  'intercepting'  any  of  their  'unearned  incre- 
ment ' ;  an<l  tolls  for  '  betlcrment '  would  never  be  enforced,  or 
even  seriously  proposed. 
Of  cmirae  the  various  properties   would   be    taxed  or  rated 
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■ccnrtling  la  \\\v\t  prejcnt  lioundarli^s.  But  when  the  Imundnrics 
were  <;liargrd,  nnil  probalilv  nnc  '  betterment  '-taxed  pmiM-rtr  il 
niiFil  up  witli  soinp  iwo  or  three  Acljoinin);  plots,  wliat  iuontt- 
venienee  amt  iiiuddltng  there  wouhl  be.  The  landed  prowrly 
ill  London  U  already  weighted  put  all  iKttient  bearing  with 
encumbrances  and  deeds;  and  l>ere  i>  »  new  ichemc  for  multi- 
plying these  annoyances  ad  libitum,  and  without  end.  More- 
over, if  this  scheme  had  been  allowed  in  London,  all  the 
kingdom  would  be  subject  to  a  similar  oppressive  claim;  and 
throughout  Kof^Und  property  would  be  a  constant  means  cif 
torloring  apprirhpn»ion  for  the  holders  of  the  land. 

If  *  b<^tterment '  ii  to  be  equitably  enforced,  it  must  be 
luiTersal  in  its  personal  incidence,  and  also  in  its  local 
application.  A  selection  would  imply  inequity  ;  ifone  improve- 
menl  means  peculiar  taxation,  so  must  another.  New  sewers 
4ad  drains,  so  often  wanted,  must  be  a  boon  to  many  parts  of 
Londc^n,  lo  be  paid  for  by  the  local  residents.  A  new 
(avement  or  s  better  road;  trees  planted  or  cut  down;  a 
orighbouring  garden  or  n  classic  fountain;  any  refuge  or  eon* 
Tcnience  ;  constructions  such  as  occupy  the  Piccadilly  Circus, 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  neighbourhood,  might  result  in  claims 
for  local  'bctlrrmcnt.'  If  such  n  state  of  things  should  be 
imposed  on  London,  why  should  not  the  whole  kingdom  be 
trdncrd  to  '  betterment ' ;  and  all  its  counties  and  mnnicipalitiet, 
expressly  combinations  for  the  general  good,  be  lo  respect  of 
piblie  works  eflectually  superseded  ? 

The  project  was  then  absurd,  and,  invidious  as  it  is,  was 
focnded  on  no  principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  distinguished 
for  its  want  of  principle.  It  proposed  lo  give  the  London 
County  Council  an  exceptional  position  before  all  the  nation. 
Why  should  the  London  County  Council  be  the  only  party  to 
receive  a  bonus  for  a  seeming  benefit  accruing  to  a  neigh- 
bour from  »  work  of  general  value?  Why  should  not  houses 
near  a  newly-opened  railway  station  be  additionally  taxed 
for  ever  ? 

Again,  if  the  (Council  can  claim  for  improvement,  it  must  in 
ef[uity  submit  til  neighbouring  claims  for  injury,  to  be  ailjuitcd 
by  an  Arbitrator.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  London  County 
Ciuncil  is  no  sooner  instituted  with  a  widened  area,  to  relieve 
the  rating  and,  by  a  moltitudinout  aggregate:,  to  diminish 
risk  and  special  coats,  than  it  seeks  to  segregate  a  portion 
of  its  own  constituency,  and  make  of  it  financial  pabulum  to 
gratify  the  remainder.  It  has  been  said  that  'betterment'  is 
but  a  substitute  for  pnrochial  contributions.  A  substitute,  mosi 
truly,  but  of  quite  another  character.  ParocViai  cot\u\W^VP 
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111!  made  witU  the  consent  of  the  inhabitnnti  of  each  paroctiiat 
urea;  ibcj  &re  provided  by  the  nnnuni   personal  rate,  and  ar^_ 
not  ID  the  least  a  tax  on  prop<!it_v<      Tlic  «lat<rmcnt,  thcrefor^H 
if  it  meant  tliftt  tticrt?  wa>  any  similnritv  of  detail  or  of  <:Iiaracl<T 
in  the  two  D)ctli(>il«,  WA«  entirely'  delutive ;   but  it  is,  n^iain,  aiL 
crldencR  of  curious  ignorance  in  moit  of  ihoio  who  advocal 
this  sclif  me  of  '  betiei-ment.' 

In  all  that  has  hwn  said  there  is  nn  element  of  unreality. 
We  discourse  of  '  betterment,'  and  many  eeero  to  think  that 
*  bettennent '  is  the  real  question  now  nt  i»suc.  True,  '  brtter- 
ment'  ia  put  before  the  public,  who,  in  foolish  esgerae»,  havo 
lai^ely  swallowed  this  attraotivc  bait.  Hut  men  of  sens4^  must 
see  that  here  is  nothing  like  substniuial  food ;  lb<!  thing  is  but 
ft  nibble,  nt  the  best.  The  savinj;  to  the  whole  of  Lomlun,  if 
the  recent  scheme  of '  heltermeiit '  had  been  allowed,  would  not 
have  been  above  the  merest  fraction  of  a  farlhing  in  the  pound  •, 
an<l  for  this  imperceptible  amount  of  gain  to  the  majority,  a 
very  small  minority  of  'fellow-citizens,'  many  of  them  poor, 
would  have  been  tormented,  plundered,  ami,  it  might  be,  ruined. 
Had  the  Hill  pnsswl,  the  scheduled  properly  would  have  l>ccn 
entirely  unmarketable;  the  greatest  injury  and  inconvenience 
would  have  been  occasioned  tu  all  concerned  in  it ;  and  it 
would  tliu)  have  put  a  stigma  of  discredit  and  disgrace  upon 
the  London  Counry  Council,  That  sucb  men  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr,  Courtney,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  with  a  posse  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists, 
should  have  given  their  countenance  to  sucb  a  scheme,  is 
as  astonishing  ns  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Tbes^^ 
legislators  may  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  <h^| 
matter,  which  is  no  excuse  with  reference  to  o  question  of  taxa^" 
tiun ;  and  thcv  may  perhaps  have  taken  what  the  London 
County  Council  had  to  Jsay  for  actual  truth,  which  would  be 
foolishness  indeed ;  or  they  may  possibly  hare  hoped,  or  have 
expected,  to  secure  the  London  vote  at  the  next  Parliamentary 
election,  which  would  have  been  the  least  excusable  of  all. 
Than  this  latter,  nothing  could  be  more  unwise.  The  London 
population  are  not  unintelligent ;  and  when  they  learn  the  real 
quality  of  '  betterment,'  tlicy  will  regard  these  erring  gentlemen, 
and  their  delusive  hopes,  with  something,  we  regret  to  write  it 
venr  like  contempt. 

The   first  reason  against  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause    in 

a  private  Dill,  and  on  the  initiative  of  a  municipal  body,    la 

tlie  fact  that  '  betterment '  is  a  project  by  the  major  part  of  a 

community  to  make  the  smaller  number  sufTer  for  the  benefi^ 

of  ibofc  who  [bus  impose  a  p&rtial  tax.      This  is  contrary 
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«TrTy  sense  of  eqmtjr  and  to  kll  ibe  irulitioDi  of  mDnicipnl 
law.     A  Corporktion  is  a  community  ;  it  i«  corporate  in  order 

that  it  maj  improve,  nnd  gain,  and  safler  in  common  ;  that  all 

maj  bear  each  other's  hurdcns,  tliat  if  one  mcmbrr  sulTerB  all 

mar  suifrr  with  iL     This  is  the  reasnn  for  its  existence;  and 

tiiaC  a  majority  should  sever  a  part  of  the  community,  and,  in 

spile  of  the  Act  by  which   they  have  been   constituted,  should 

s^ict  this  small  minority  with  special  burdens,  ts  a  municipal 

anomaly.    As  if  eleven  citizens  in  a  jury-box  should  be  allowed 

to  fine  the  twelfth  because  in  their  opinion  he  was  placed  con- 

»rnieDtly   near  the    stove  provided    by    'his    fellow-cilizena"; 

ilthougli,  indeed,  he  might  himself  be  suffering  from  overheat. 

The  I.ondiin  County  Couni-il  rrprrscnts  an  extended  territory, 

and  a  multitude  of  areas,  in  order  that  the  combination  and 

tomraunily  of  varied  local  interests  may  lend  to  the  alleviation 

of  various  local  burdens,  immediate,  temporary,  or  permanent. 

But  '  betterment '  entirely  traverses  this  legislative  act  of  politic 

insnraace  ;  and,  imposing  on  selected  properties  a  special  tax,  it 

so  far  conliBcates  them  ;  though  the  beneficiary  occupants  have 

been  already  rated  with  the  general  community.      Vi  e  have  here 

%  revival  of  human  sacrifices,  in  a  financial  form  ;  an  imposition 

of  vicftrioas  sntfering,  wholly  inconsistent  even  with  the  lowest 

tracs  of  social  civilization.     Surely  this  is  not  to   be  BCCom> 

plisfaed  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  in  a  Bill  promoted  by 

those  hoping  to  be  gainers,  at  the  cost,  in  part,  of  those  thus 

^cxtmed  to  suffer. 

Men  who  can  see,  and    who  liave    understanding   of  these 

things,  know  that  *  betterment '  was  a  mere  pretext;  and  that 

xnost   of  those  wbo   advocated  the   rejected  Bill   were   bat  an 

^OQOcent  decoy,  who  warbled  sweetly  about  right  and  justice, 

and  would  thus  entice  the  unwary  into  n  protTacle<]  course  of 

"public  wrong  and  social  plunder.     The  Bill  appealed  to  al!  the 

liaser  inttinrtx  of  the  London  popolation  ;  who  well  know,  and 

feel,  bow  much  improvement  is  required,  and  who  look  around 

to  aee  whose  property  tbey  can  conveniently,  and  in  the  name  of 

justice,  seice,  tn  save  themselves  from  farther  cumnlated  rating. 

Not  particularly  dignified  or  self-denying,  they  are  prompt  to 

accept  the  first  proposal  to  obtain  from  others  what  they  oogfat 

ibemselves  to  pay  ;    and  more  especially  when  this    is    to    l>e 

done  with  all  Ibe  counterfeited  halo  of  a  virtuous  and  equitable 

action.      Knergrtic  Iradcrs  on  the  London  County  Council  have 

discovered  these  occasionally  latent  character tsticx  of  the  London 

population ;    and    instead  of  showing    some    respect    for  their 

OOOstituenU  by  seeking  to  direct  them  in  a  belter  way,  they  bAre 

preferred  to  pander  to  their  evil  iacliaatioiu  *,  atkil  m  ^^«  vVnc 
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period  of  their  own  municipal  career  tlioy  Iiitvi^  loosl  MMi>ib^^| 
(Icgriulcil  ttit!  whole  Ioiil-  iif  London  social  politics.  ^| 

It  will,  therefore,  bt^  ttiivisuble  lo  utiliite  tbe  present  oppor- 
tunity by  mixing  this  discussion  above  tectional  and  {Mrlv 
politics,  to  the  superior  level  of  constructive  statesmanship.  U 
is  reported  that  in  France  some  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  live  in  their  onn  freehold  houses ;  but  in  London 
not  one-sixty- fifth  per  cent,  arc  thus  rrspectably  established.  The 
French  freehold  cotter  is  in  all  atTnirs  of  pnijierty  Conacrrativc 
to  the  backbone ;  but,  in  London,  Mic:ialistic  feeling  and  antago- 
nism to  tbe  land  pr(iprieli>rs  are  making  rapid  progress.  Ttin 
(juestions  of  Leasehold  KnTraachisemenl,  and  a  material  increaM? 
of  the  number  of  freeholders  in  London,  are  fraught  with 
peculiar  difliculties,  owing  partly  to  legal  and  personal  obstacles 
lo  the  free  and  ready  transfer  of  land,  partly  to  the  shifting 
habits  of  the  resident  population  of  London,  and  n  vrant  of 
eagerness  to  become  freeholders;  but  evidently  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  freehold  residents  would,  more  than  any  oltl^^ 
measure,  tend  to  remove  tbe  current  superficial  notion  ^^| 
injustice  in  our  present  personal  and  local  rating.  ^^ 

Continued   severance    between    the  [)eople  and    the    land  in 
London  will  give  endless  trouble  on  both  sides.     Tbe  evil  of 
this  severance  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  ;  and  it  was  shown_ 
to   be  a  great,  and  probably  an  insurmountable  obstruction 
the  healthy  corporate  life  ot  the  Metropolis.     It  is,  of  courn', 
ciuflstion  very  much  of  sentiment ;  and  so  of  human   natur 
Possibly  the  greater  part  of  every  man's  expenditure  is  due  t^ 
sentiment ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  his  peculiar  source  of  satisfaction 
in    his  general   outlay.     Claims  of  necessity  arc  almost  always 
held  to  be  a  lax,  and  arc  resented  ;  but  the  unessential  and  the 
optional    is  tlint   which   is  especially  enjoyed.     No  sentiment, 
apart  from    that  of  family,  is  stronger  than  the  sentiment  of 
home,  combined  with  that  of  territorial  possession;   and   no 
national  or  local  seutimont  is  more  important,  or  demands  more 
urgently  true  statesmanlike  promotion  and  extension.     In   its 
present  territorial  condition  there  is  not  in  London    the  most 
ordinary  opportunity   or  foundation  for  a  healthy,  active  cor- 
porate existence;  and  until  this  sure  foundation   is  conceded 
the  hostility  to  landlords  will  continue  and  increase  among  the 
population,  while    improvements    will    be   grievously  delayed. 
Although  the  money  spent  on  rates  is  the  best  outlay  that  tbe 
people  make,  yet  the  knowledge  that  It  is  spent  with  reference 
to  the  property  of  others,  although  strictly  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  only  Incidentally,  Infiiiilesimally,  and  remotely,  if  indeed 
at  »]],  for  that  of  the  proprietor,  arouses  so  much  questionir 
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tfaat  local  works  will  always  be  pbjectt^d  to.  Th<!  cost  of  them 
will  be  rcventeil  by  ibe  people  wbo,  ulthuugh  tb«  actual  I>cnn> 
ficinriev,  are  oaly  locl^io^  on  the  land,  and  have  no  Absolute 
pcrpotuftl  interest  in  their  temporary  place  of  residence. 

The  short  debate  on  '  bcltcrineni,'  in  the  House  of  Comiooni, 
was   much  more   instniclivt^  ns  to  the  stran{;e  opinions  held 
by  those    who  joined     in    the    disruision    than    conducive    to 
the    general    enlightenment    nbout    thit    rtitiouB    icbrtne.      Sir 
John  Lubbock — ai  the    Timet  reports— asked  that  '  some  part ' 
of    the   cost    of    improvements    '  should    lie    home   by   thoie 
wbo  benefited  pecuniarily  bj  the  expenditure  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  (cheers).'      But    do  not   Sir  John    Lubbock  and    his 
cheerful  audience  know  that  those  who  benefit, bein^ ratepayers, 
already  '  be»r  some  part   of  the    expenditure';   that  they  will 
pay  their  rnlr«,  increasing  or  diminishing  with    the   value  of 
their   houKcs,  as  niTectrd,   IwHcfiriaily   or   injuriously,  by  the 
amount  and  ^-nried  influence  of  the  ex)>cnditure ;  and  that  this 
expenditure  is  nut  that  of  'their  fellow -citizens,'  but  of  all  the 
citixens;,  themselves  included?  An  absentee  landIord,'who  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  *  some  part  of  the  exjwnditutc,'  would  not 
be  a  '  fellow-citixen,'  since  he  has  no  vote  and  nu  n4lvantn^e  ;  his 
^und-rents  are  uni--hiiii(;eable  and  cannot  be  improved  while 
the  lease  lasts,  and  he  would  under  the  pi-oposal  be  a  mere  victim. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  main  object  of  the  scheme,  to  victimise 
ihe  freeholders  while  talking  about  '  fellow-citizena.'     It  would 
be    difficult   in   two   lines   to   express   more   misapprehension 
■han  Sir  John  Lubbock,  amid  cheering,  and  quite  simply,  has 
Bccompli»hrd  lierc.     *  They  were  about  to  sp<'nd  a  large  sum  of 
public  money ;  and  if  the  result  was  that  certain  houtii't  weie,  in 
Consequence  of  that  expenditure,  largely  incrensed  in  value,  Ikei/ 
ahould  contribute,  not  the  whole' — why  not  the  whole?  there  is 
«  sense  of  weakness  here — '  but  a  part  of  that  improremcnt, 
which  was  due  to  no  action,  no  expenditure  of  t/ieirs ' ;  that  is 
of  the  hoiues  !  which  do  not '  expend.'     But  here,  to  set  Sir  John 
tipon  his  legs  and  clear  his  mind,  we  substitute,  for  untaxed 
*  houses,'  rated  occupants  and  owners,  whom  these  bouses  shelter. 
Were  not  all  these  beneficiaries,  as  '  fcl  low -citizens,'  included  in 
tbe  general   rating?    and,  moreover,  will    they   not,    if   really 
benefite*]  by  the  local  works,  be,  in  proportion,  further  rated? 
How  can  Sir  John  tlien  say  that  them  was  'no  exjiendituro  of 
theirs'?     These  fated  victims  had  paid  just  as  much,  in  due 
projKJTiion,  as  their  fellow-ciliw^ns,  and  why  should  ihey,  because 
these  felluw-citixcns  require  public  works,  be  thrust  away  from 
fellowsbip,  made  subject  aliens,  and  duly  plundered  ? 

Tbe  scheme  was  an  attempt  to  tax  property,  and  <me  kivd  of 
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property  onhj  ;  and  one  allolmeut  of  this  property,  for  the  present, 
as  an  iuiliative  for  a  g;eiieral  raid.  The  object  is,  of  ctmne, 
ttiat  lesidents  and  occupants,  the  people  who  pay  rents  and  rate* 
tind  havu  the  votes,  may  put  the  tnx  as  far  as  may  be  oo  the 
houses,  and  particularly  oti  the  land,  which  has  no  votes,  to 
onlcr  to  create  a  useful  prccMlent.  The  ahsentee  pntprintor 
would  have  to  pay  n  prrmant-nt  Inx  for  that  which  he,  as  a  long- 
leaiihij;  lamllon),  nevt-r  would  enjoy ;  and  all  this  without 
represt-nlatioH,  since  the  freeholders  of  London  have  no  vol 
and  no  peculiiir  interest  in  municipal  ufFaira. 

Sir  John  goes  on  to  quote  the  alternatiro  to  <  bettermen' 
which  he  aduiiti  is  not  a  perfect  plan.  '  Under  the  system  of 
our  predecessors  the  cost  of  a  local  improvctnent  was  borne, 
half  by  the  distriot,  say  the  parish,  and  half  by  the  Mctrupulia 
at  large.  But  our  metropolitan  divisions  were  of  very 
irregular  shapes;  and  even  if  they  were  symmetrical,  it  would 
often  happen  that  those  out  of  the  district  benefited  more 
by  an  improvement  than  those  in  it.'  Precisely  so;  that  is 
exactly  our  contention.  It  is  not  mere  proximity  that  is  tbe 
te»t  of  benefit ;  and,  if  some  benefit  occurs  at  hand,  yet  still,  by 
lar  the  greatest  gain  must,  in  the  average  of  things,  occur  more 
distantly. 

The  London  County  has  been  instituted  and  extended,  and 
the  Council  arc  now  seeking  to  extend  it  further,  that  it  may 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  great  insurance  corporation  ;  that  local 
works  which  benefit  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  also  the 
less  proximate  vicinity  may  be  accomplished  at  the  general 
cost;  the  individual  benefit  being  clearly  undcfinable.  And 
now,  as  soon  as  ihey  can  get  to  work,  the  Council  wish  to 
repudiate  the  very  theory  of  their  existence;  and  lay  special 
taxes,  not  mere  rates,  but  actual  conBscations,  on  most  limited 
cirtrum  script  ions.  And  this  is  done  hy  people  who  are 
calling  loudly  for  an  equaliKation  of  the  poor-rate  thruu|;hotit 
London  I 

Colonel  Hughes  *  thought  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  exjw-rimenl.'  What  next?  Is  a  community  to  pen 
ofT  certain  of  its  members  to  experiment  upon.  When  general 
vaccination  was  proposed,  some  wretches  left  for  execution 
were  selected  to  be  offered  all  their  chance  of  life  if  they 
submitted  to  the  new  experiment.  But  we  have  nerer  beard 
that  those  who  were  included  in  the  schedule  of  the  County 
Council  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  made  them  worthy  of 
exjMrrimentnl  fiscal  legislation,  or  of  a  penal  'bcDefit'  which 
they  had  never  sanctioned  or  petitioned  for. 

NoWp   mo»t   Englishmen   have  a   keen   eye    to    their   own 
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iolFrnts;    «nd    if  tliern  ■>  «    propoial    before  them  iba.   will 

wideniljr     be    of  special    ndrnnlngc    lo    them  selves,    thcj-    are 

likely  to  promote  it,  «v«n,  if  nvcdfu),  \:ty  tlio  sncrificc  to  some 

«itml  of  their  own  means.     But  if  the  L»n<tnn  County  Council 

vm  to  place  before    the   public  several    locnl    enterprises    of 

improremeDt,  and    were  lo  leave  it  to  ihnsc  interested  in  the 

<titlTicU    to    consider    whether    they    would    on  the    whole  be 

Iwnefitcd  or  rndangerc<l  by  the  works  proposeU,  it  would  most 

probably  appear  thnt  benefit  and  injury  would  fairly  balance 

one  another.      If  the  benefited  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  so  onght 

Ihc  injured.     Hut  the  lenders  of  the    London  County  Council 

arc  so  intent  on  one  aspect  of  their  own  favourite  scheme  that 

'f»ry  luve  no  eve  for  any  other,  and  in  their  eager  haste  insist 

"n    valuations  for  the  benefit  of  one  party  exclusively,  while 

*vr»iding  those  by  which  ibat  party  would  be  called  upon  to 

wffcr. 

In  the  Lords,  Lord   Hobbouse  put  the  case,  with   all   the 

"i^iaal  error,  that  '  the  Bill  required  the  owners  to  pay  a  portion 

**■     the  enhanctnl  value.'     The  Bill  did  nothing  of  ibc  sort;  it 

'^'v^ftulti  only  have  estimated  the  value,  without  discovering  it; 

*  ^<i  it  would  have  continued  the  impost  in  perpetuity,  while  the 

'f^«cial  'enliancement '  would  probably  have  ceased  in  fourteen 

•^Oars.     Lord  Hobbouse  knows  quite  well  that,  apart  from  the 

^^neral  improvements  in  London,  a  fresh  rating  is  made  every 

^^'e  years,  showing  how  quickly  property  ch  an  gir*  in  value;  and 

''Ot  he  talks  as  if  prophetic  valuation  were  a  real  estimate,  an 

?'^^tual  fact  well  ascertained,  and  then  that  it  would  never  alter. 

^|~-«rd  Hobhouae  tells  us  that  '  provisions  of  this  character  have 

^T^eo  inserted   in  private  Bills.'    Provisions  of  this  cb&ncter 

^«%-c  never  yet  been   inserted   tn  ^ny  Bill,  and  we  cftmestJy 

^-vpe  they  never    may    be ;    for    though    they    might    afford    a 

^^ftming  to  the  wise,  in  the  hands  of  agitators  they  would  be  a 

"^ungerous  precedent,     '  The  justice  of  the  principle  underlying 

^de  plan '  is  not,  as  Lord  Ilohhoute  asserts,  '  undisputed.'     Tbc 

^    plan '  is  but  a  mask  to  delude  and  lo  impose  upon  the  public, 

^.nd  on  undiscerning  Members  of  each  House  of  Parliament. 

1 1  proposes,  and  it  talks  of  '  rates ' ;  but  that  which  '  underlies' 

^to  furtively  is  confiscation. 

The  House  of  Lords,  according  to  Lord  Hobbouse,  ought 
^^  share  'the  feeling  of  Londoners  that  they  arc  not  receiving 
'^lue  consideration  in  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  to  them- 
«elves.*     Consideration    li3S    been    given ;    but  the    Lords   can 

^tlardly  care  to  syuipathixe  with  people  such  as  these,  '  whoM 
Yalk  IS  the  talk  of  children  ;  and  who,  like  children,  snstcb 
*tX  what  ibej  covet,  not  considering  whether  it  is  ttucU  o'kvw 
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or  another's.'  But  it  docs  seem  reasonable  that  the  fwlio^ 
nf  the  few  selected  victims  of  these  scnsitivo  and  'feclio); 
LXxHidoDera '  should  be  eonsidcreti ;  and  that  thtrir  interest  ainl 
fipropcrly  should  be  pmtecled  from  attncks  of  greedy  unintclli- 
gencc.  Tltc  duty  nnd  the  honour  of  the  Lords  is  '  to  do  jusilTt 
and  to  love  mercy ' ;  not  to  *  fidlow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.'  And 
they  have,  with  much  dimity,  asserted  their  entire  tnde|>ca- 
dcnce  uf  such  *  feelings  of  the  Londoners  '  as  tend  to  ntonp. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  showed  at  once  that  the  '  beitennent "  in 
the  Dill  was  a  more  pTclcnce  of  a  relief  to  the  ratepayers.  '  The 
ofliciala  of  the  Council  calculated  that  the  total  sum  that  could 
be  levied  would  bo  a  tnniety  of  10,000/.,  which  at  3  per  cent. 
would  produce  the  magnificent  income  of  150/.  a  year.  For  the 
sake  of  an  increawt  by  TTo^irtr^'*  P'^'^  ''^  '''^^  income  of  the 
London  County  Council,  ttieir  Lor<lshi[)s  were  asked  to  to 
volutionize  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation  in  this  country.' 
Further,  Lord  Onslow,  in  his  scathing  criticism,  told  the 
House  that  '  some  of  the  most  eminent  surveyors  have  declared 
that  it  was  utterly'  impossible  for  them  to  prophesy  unless  tbey 
knew ;  and  tbey  would  not  undertake  to  say  what  mi^ht  be  the 
increased  value  of  the  property  under  this  Hilt.  The  President 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institute  said,  "  1  am  quite  certain  thot  all 
experienced  surveyors  an;  Agr<-('d  tliat  no  plans  put  forward  for 
the  purpose  are  even  approximately  just  or  practicable."'  And 
yet  this  project,  which  is  by  the  ablest  and  most  business-like 
advisers  thus  denounced,  was  to  be  treated  a*  an  '  experiment' 
upon  the  innocent,  unhappy  victims  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  Atarquis  of  Salisbury  *  bad  no  metaphysical  or  a  priori 
objection  to  the  principle  of  "  betterment." '  But,  as  we 
have  just  heard  from  those  most  capable  of  teaching  us, 
the  principle  of  this  13111  was  '  not  even  anprosimaloly  just 
and  pntcticaljle.'  The  building  of  sen-walls  in  Holland,  to 
which  Lord  Salisbury  alluded,  has  been  regulated  by  a  wholly 
■liffcTent '  betterment '  from  what  we  are  discussing  here  There, 
the  whole  area  uBected  by  the  rate  Is  sjweially  nnd  exclu- 
sively improved,  and  what  is  done  is  on  the  appliu^tiun  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  to  pay  the  rale,  and  not 
on  that  of  those  who  are  to  bo  relieved.  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  throughout  was  a  most  clear,  discerning  judgment  oa 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  want  of  'principle  andeclying  the 
plan  '  was  made  distinct  and  manifest.  '  Because  tbey  bad  an 
impression  that  one  man  paid  too  much,  and  somebody  else 
ought  to  pay  something,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were 
xbstdved  from  taking  any  trouble  to  get  at  the  right  person  to 
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pay.  Thii  was  iIip  fnllasy  wliicli  pcrriulcci  the  speeches  of  those 
wrlio  supportt-tl  the  clnusc  In  orxlcr  to  make  gooti  their 
voiilenliuD,  thvr  tniist  astjcrt.iin  ivilh  accuracy  anil  without 
injustiu;  the  pent>n  wLu  ought  to  pay.  Thv  pmrision  in 
the  clause  uittler  discuasiou  appeared  to  bini  to  be  the  IlnuI 
«qailable  of  all  the  provisions  that  had  beon  pnk{iosed.  The 
idea  of  the  Couutj  Council  was  that  participation  in  the  value 
<^f  improvements  was  a  qucsiion  of  proximity,  in  regard  to 
she  property  taken.  They  appeared  to  ibink  that  lh«  action 
of  an  improvement  was  n  radiating  action,  like  the  action  of 
lieat  and  light.  He  could  not  imagine  where  ihcy  had  got 
tthat  idea  from.'  Ami  so,  throughout  the  speech  there  \%  abun- 
«lant  Jniigiit  and  sound  criticism,  ofleied  in  the  terxett  language. 
And  esUibiliu|f  the  ground  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  'objected 
*o  this  ill-consiructed  and  slovenly  measure' 

We  have  recently  been  told  *  that  what  the  Duke  of  Ai^yll 
lios  wisely  called  the  'incredible  nonsense'  of  'betterment' 
*ba«  the  imprimatur  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  America,  in  the 
man  solemn  judgments  given  by  the  most  eminent  jurists, 
iininf]ucn<.-e(l  by  party  or  by  prejudice,  after  full  argument  by 
codnsel  of  the  grentcsl  emini-ncL- ;  and  It  \inx  since  passed  into 
text-books  as  an  act-fpted  maxim.'  A  wondrous  argument  I  A* 
if  such  iiaasnge  of  folly  into  texl-booka  were  not  commonpIaiM; 
in  legal  history.  \Ve  have  '  incredible  nonsense '  enough  in  our 
own  laws  reluiing  to  property  in  land,  without  going  to 
America  for  a  further  supply.  Our  English  judge-made  law  of 
Ancient  Lights,  directly  contravening  the  old  Roman  law,  to 
which  the  Scottish  lawyers  have  in  common  sense  adhered,  1* 
an  example  of  the  solrnin  non»<:nse  that  has  passed  into  our 
text-books  OS  acwpted  maxims.  Then,  '  the  eminent  jurist* 
-and  judges  who  omsidered  the  matter  have  decided  that  a 
betterment  tax  is  an  interception  of  au  additional  value,  and 
is  therefore  nut  a  tax  or  rate.'  'Incredible  DonsenM!'  To 
uanre  a  man  to  death,  then,  is  not  murder,  it  is  only  inter- 
ccplioa  of  the  additional  value  of  his  food  ;  to  take  from  him  a 
pound  of  flesh  is  but  an  operation,  not  an  injury.  These 
eminent  Supreme  Court  jurists  merely  substituted  method  for 
clfrct;  tlic  'interception'  being  but  the  method  to  effect  a 
Jilunder  on  proprietors.  Those  who  would  raid  on  other 
people's  pri>p(!Tty  of  course  ItHik  sulenin,  Ixring  over-clevi^r  and 
)et  dull ;  and  they  can  alstt  talk,  so  simply,  about '  even  justice ' 
sU  the  while. 
For  instance,  '"just"  to  the  public  oi  well  u  "Jiut"  to  the 
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\\C>7,i:n  '  mutt  menn,  nt  Icniit,  that  if  llipre  is  an  '  interception ' 
lirncfit,  there  ihall  iilsii  \n:  an  'interc-eption '  of  injurjr.  But 
lhl»  justice  to  the  citizen  h  in  the  most  alisolule  wav  repudiated  ; 
ami  instead  we  have  the  cant  just  quoted.  When  turnpike 
^ates  were  cleared  away,  and  roads  were  taken  over  bj  tho  local 
powers,  the  principle  of  special  claims  for  special  works  wiu 
practically  abandoned.  Municipnl  was  substituted  for  ex- 
ceptional tnxntinn  ;  and  to  quote  a  local  Art  of  «-venty  years 
ago  for  n  peculiar  form  of  '  betlrrmcnt '  in  Kdinhurgb,  is  mete 
uninteresting:,  inetlicienC  arcliwidojry.  Kitlier  special  or  muni- 
cipal taxation,  the  crude  or  ihc  scientific,  may  be  accepted  ; 
there  may  be  justice  of  a  kind  in  either.  But  an  arbitrary 
combination  or  commingling  of  the  two  must  bo  unprincipled  ; 
and  would  therefore  tend  to  constant  jobbery  and  fraud. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  been  compelled  lo  recognijtc  the 
cause  of  all  the  difficulty  in  the  want  of  information  among 
Londoners  on  political  and  economic  science.  It  would  be 
unwise  tu  ignore  this  want;  and  as  it  is  upon  such  facts  that 
all  our  argument  is  built,  w«  may  in  fairness  justifv  our- 
selves by  a  quotation.  At  a  late  meeting:  of  the  London  County 
Council,  Mr.  Saunders,  M.P.,  '  held  that  il  was  a  principle  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  Lords  had  nothing  to  do  with 
taxation.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  rejcctinf;  "  betterment "  uns  not  out  of  ortlrr  on  tltat 
ground  ;  but,  if  in  order,  it  was  still  contrary  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Council '  I  *  Three  times  has  Mr.  Saunders  been  elected 
by  a  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  constituency  ;  and  he  is  a 
promioeot  and  leading  member  of  tbe  London  County  Council. 
What  must  his  constituents  and  bii  followers  be? 

Among  a  certain  class  of  Radicals  there  is  a  clamour  for  tbe 
readjustment  of  taxation.  As  we  have  already  stated,  that 
which  many  of  them  want  is  by  some  way  to  *  get  at '  special 
kinds  of  property  Wlonging  to  tbe  wealthier  classec,  whom  tbey 
desire  lo  fine  for  being  wealthy;  punishing  the  prudent  for 
economy.  Tbe  freeholder  has  but  n  rent-charge,  value*!  at 
the  time,  on  an  average  fifty  years  ago,  when  tbe  lease  was 
granted.  He  has  had  no  benefit  at  all  from  any  local  works, 
and  cannot  have  such  benefit  for  fifty  years  lo  come ;  whereus 
commercial  men  are  benefiting  every  hour  at  compound  interest. 
How  can  a  tradesman  sell  his  wares  if  there  ifi  no  good  and 
well-drained  road  to  bring  them  to  tbe  market?  Here  the 
benefit  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  concurrently  derived  by 
land.     It  is  the  people,  in  their  trade,  that   need  these    rostlt 
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and  works,  tliat  they  may  lire,  and  move,  and  innko  their  gain. 
Thr  land,  on  carpful  calculaiioo,  will  be  found  (o  rvnlixe,  during 
ft  niaetj-ninc  years'  Icmc,  nn  almost  imperceptible  umount 
OOBtparcd  with  the  nrcumulalrd  nggrrgalc  ol  dailj  profit* 
tii«ile  upon  il«  arra.  It  if  tcruritj',  not  gain,  ibnt  makes  land 
Tsiuble  in  llie  market;  otherwise  il  is  the  worst  investment 
Tb»l  can  possiblv  be  made." 

A  great  proportion  of  ilio  people  to  whom  this  proposal  is 
addreated  bare  little  or  no  knowle(I(>e  about  any  jnoperty  at  all ; 
*nd  least  of  all  about  the  land.  It  is  proposed,  acconling  to 
Lord  RoBcbcry,  to  '  rcadjiitt  the  burden  which  now  presses  wiih 
Midae  severity  on  ihn  struggling  shopkeepers  and  worker*  of 
LiOmlon,'  Why  with  undue  sevetJly?  These  shopkeepers  and 
*orkrr*  only  pay  for  what  they  order  for  their  general  use, 
Wby  should  they  cry,  like  paupers,  for  benevolence  from  other 
pnpl«,  who  hold  property  ibat  diScrs  from  their  own,  hut 
oiherwise  are  similarly  'struggling'?  Here  is  a  plan  for 
nukinp  people  pay^  not  because  they  ought  to  pay,  but  because 
other  'slru^^lers'  desire  relief.  This  is  the  sort  of  argument 
ihM  paues  in  the  world  of  politics ;  and  yet  London  is  raicil 
tluen  per  cent,  loner  than  other  towns  with  not  a  tithe  of  its 
extent,  or  wealth,  or  population.  Uut  the  majority  of  mankind 
ve  profoundJy  ignorant  on  questions  of  finance  and  revenue  ; 
*lllu>ugh  by  sound  finance  aloue  can  that  pure  element  of  justice 
which  should  underlie  (he  first  foundations  of  society,  and  is 
the  means  of  happiness  and  ri^ht  for  all  men,  be  secured.  It 
Deeds  some  study  to  be  practically  understood ;  and  therefore 
^fitiidy  of  it  should  be  made  a  duly  at  the  schools.  To  leave 
^■Hiis  matter  to  the  untrained  eagerness  of  party  men  with 
^Hbom  the  nation  has  of  late  su  giivvously  been  plagued,  would 
^^e  ridiculous  and  hopeless.  What  is  wanted  is  a  nation  of 
initructed  and  discerning  freeholders,  prepared  to  accept  and  to 
maintain  their  rights. 

To  rate  the  fnrchold  value  rather  than  the  actual  rental,  would 
be,  from  the  occupying  public's  point  of  view,  amazingly  absunl. 
An  nibati  or  suburban  tenant  has  connected  with  his  house  a 
pudeo  of  unusoal  extent.  Perhaps  were  this  large  garden 
'butchered  '  into  plots  and  lot  on  leases  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  of  rental  to  the  land  proprietor.  But  the  public,  who 
have  been  the  obvious,  and  possibly  the  greatest  l>cneficiarics  by 
the  unoccupied  condition  of  the  pro|ierty,  would,  were  il  built 

■  It  b  t«port«d  UMt  two  partacn  ipeculsted  ia  rrMboUi  aad  lcaMfaoU«g 
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upon,  losr  ft  Inrg<-  open  urban  »pacp,  in  pemianenre. 
ganl«m«,  plca*un-"-];nmndt,  and  plaving  courts  and  fields,  at* 
most d<rxiral>lp  far  tbe  population  ;  and,  bo  far  from  tasin;;  anv 
Innd  that  might  be  gained  for  th«ae,  tacb  open  land  should, 
wrre  »nr  public  bodies  wiic,  be  subiidiKcd  and  made  the  subject 
of  negociation. 

But  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  all  this  nonicnjK!?  Not  the 
Radicals,  for  they,  as  wc  have  shown,  are  in<«l!v  ignorant,  but 
l!ie  Conservatives,  who  do  not  vote  mt  the  municipal  eleeti'ins. 
Radicals  and  tluise  who  choose  to  stjle  themselves  Socialists 
at  least  do  something,  that,  in  their  perversicj  and  ignorance, 
thcjr  often  reckon  to  bo  right.  Conservatives  in  London,  on  the 
other  band,  are  grievously  iodtlTrrcnt  to  their  duty.  And  it 
ii  owing  to  Conservative  neglect  that  nations  are  so  often 
ruined.  These  gentlemen  arc  mightilv  fnstidious,  and  are  much 
above  'those  people'  who  are  inlerrstrd  in  paiochial  and  muni- 
cipal afTairs ;  and  so  the  forces  of  the  revolution  are  Irft  unrr- 
slrainnl  and  unconverted.  It  is  time  tor  those  wtio  stfe  hnw 
things  are  going  to  reveal  and  to  condemn  tbe  apathy  of  the 
instructed  and  the  honest  in  our  ranks;  reniembcting  how,  a 
hundred  years  a;;o,  the  middle  class  surrendered  Paris  to  the 
mob.  The  English  are  not  rpvolutionisM  in  cbBractcr  or  senti- 
ment ;  and  should  England  sink  into  a  revolutionary  slough, 
CVinservativea  will  be  most  justly  lield  accountable  for  tbe 
catastrophe. 

It  is  by  the  sympathetic,  helpful  ax^tion  of  its  members  that 
A  hodr  coqiorate  is  maintained  ;  a  severance  of  any  i*  injurious, 
resulting  in  disease  or  atrophy.  To  lax  unjustly  destroy*  con- 
fidence, and  capital  at  once  retires  ;  and  to  tn.v  all  daises  for 
the  special  benefit  of  a  section  of  one  class,  as  in  providing 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  is  both  impolitic  and  foolish.  By  tJ»eir 
projects  for  the  housing  of  the  working  class,  the  London 
County  Council,  no  doubt  quite  unconsciously,  have  banished 
fur  more  capital  than  they  will  ever  spend*,  and  tbose  who 
would  have  Ituilt  for  working  men  have  so  avoided  operstionc 
of  this  kind  that  rents  will  certainly  be  raised  tlie  more  tt  ~ 
("ouncil  build. 

Taxation  within  a  limited  area,  and  on  a  flourishing  com- 
munity, falls  ultimately,  whatever  be  tbe  endeavour  to  divert  it 
on  the  beneficiary  occupants  of  houses,  or  on  tbe  users  and  co( 
sumcrs  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  But  the  limit  of  an  area  is 
various  kinds.  There  is  a  land  frontier,  with  its  custom-houses, 
or  n  group  of  islands,  like  the  British  Isles,  coast  guarded  ;  and 
of  each  the  limits  are  drfined  by  a  more  line,  natural  or  arbitrary, 
trhicb  has  httvn  adopted  by  the  fiscal  powers.     But  practically 
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tbere  arc  otbrr  llmiu  to  the  incidence  and  burd«D  of  uxation, 

traced  hy  thr  commciciftl  rxigcnctc-s  nnd  the  vsnitics  of  men  ; 

m>t  (harplv  Irari^,  likff  cliff*  or  wall*,  but  gradually  tloping  off, 

like  Tnrving((>-n-stt»rrt,or  an  nutiide  {;Iacis.     Iii  Inrgc  towns  tliin 

iaKerboandarv  obtain*  witii  refcr<.-!ii.'e  to  tlie  <.i>it  or  rent  of  land 

^utd  bouses.     T)ii^r«  are  urban  district*,  niostl)-  central,  which, 

ffTom  tb«  ti^ndcacy  to  local  concentration  in  commercial  affairs, 

^re  of  especial  and  increasing  value;    and  beyond,  c«lcriorlj', 

X,  l>eriB  are  other  lands  and  hoawa,  not  so  costly,  but,  bv  the  effert 

of  competition,  constantly  rising  in  value  with  the  prospemiis 

i  ncrease  of  the  population.     Thus  it  hnpprns  that  whatever  tends 

Va  burden  real  property  in  succt^ssful  iirtMti  districts,  in  the  same 

2>ropaTtion  temis  to  raise  the  prin-  to  oocupants  ;  intcmal  success 

«>vercoining'  the  competition  of  external  land.     There  is  aband- 

^uice  of  good  land  available  beyond  the  actual  buildings,  that 

an  due  time  may  be  absorbed  into  the  urban  ar<-a ;  a  sort  of 

AMresbore  or  extending;  foot  of  the  glacis.     But  this  absorption, 

I  hr  from  depreciating  the  more  central  property  of  every  kind, 

la  to   increase  its  tsIuc;  and   the  increautd    cott   or    rent, 

'  with  all  added  burden  of  taxation,  those  who  occupy 

this  valuable  property  will  inevitably  haro  to  pay. 

And  they  are  obviously  well  satisfied ;  they  seek  these  highly 

rmtrd,  highly  rated  districts,  because  they  can  recoup  tbem- 

^xelres,  either  inihe  distinction  of  a  costly,  fashionable  neighboUT- 

'  lood,  or  by  the  profit  that  they  make  in  llie  best  business  (juartera 

'  of  the  town.   VVhere  tiaiTii;  is  abundant,  and  where  merchants  most 

\Aa  congr^ale,  tliere    business    becomes    brisk;    and    possibly 

I  tm  time*  as  much  u  dune  as  on  an  e<]Da]  area  of  ibe  suburb 

or  glacis.      It  consequently   follows   that,  although  (he  rents 

ate   high,  the  quantity    of    biuiacsa    makes  these    high    rents 

moderate,  compared  with  the  commercial  and  trade  profits  in 

ibe  y«Ar. 

The  wealthier  an<l  prospcrotis  classes,  therefore,  are  bat  little 
injured,  if  at  all,  by  heavy  rales  on  urban  land.  These  rates  til) 
find  their  way  on  to  commodities  that  tradesmen  sell,  and  so 
tbey  tap  the  purses  even  of  the  very  poor.  But,  further,  fancy 
rates  and  general  confiscating  taxes  fall  immetliately  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  class ;  and  rents  are  raisod  on  these 
to  D»et  the  incubus.  House  building  is  not  meant,  by  those 
»ho  build,  OS  a  benevolent  provision  for  (be  due  accommo- 
dation of  the  people,  but  as  a  commercial  undertaking  to 
tbake  money  for  the  apecolator ;  who,  if  hie  wares  are  to  b<^ 
^lurdencd  with  an  extra  rate,  takes  that  into  acconnl,  and 
lids  his  band  until  the  price  or  rental  in  the  market  rises, 
-^od  the  public  arc  prepartld  to  bear  the  incica&cd  coiX  t^vi^V 
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iog  from  thn  hrnvii-r  rate,  by  whomiuever  lliii  incTpate  of 
ratin*;  tnny  he  paid.  It  matters  little  in  the  end,  whrn 
contracts  tcrminat<',  and  all  are  free  to  bATgata.  Wliatevcr 
adds  to  tlitt  cost  of  a  coiomoditj'  in  full  demand  adds  cvkii 
more  to  its  price;  and  the  idea  that  a  general  tax  on  vutuable 
urban  bind,  although  Immediately  a  grievous  plunder  of  tbe 
unprotected,  unenfranchised  owners,  would  remain  a  tax  on 
landlords  ultimately  is  absurd.  The  builders  would  soon 
raise  the  price  nf  houses  to  support  this  impost,  just  as  if  ij 
were  a  tax  on  bricks,  or  timber,  or  on  lawyers'  deeds  ;  and 
the  terminable  lenses  here  in  London  end,  new  rentals  woul^ 
of  course.  Include  tbe  added  tax  upon  the  land,  wbieli  the 
would  fall  directly  on  the  occupier  and  his  wares.  ti 

Kiites  are  but  a  transfer  to  a  joint  account  of  every  ocnipant  _ 
expenditure ;  a  wholesnic  instend  of  a  retail  transaction,  and  sn, 
in  fact,  a  grc.tt  economy,  ftot  an  increase  of  outlay,  for  tbe 
accommodation  that  each  bouscholil  may  require.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  public  provision  by  means  of  rates  were  not  continuallv 
made,  there  would  be  n  serious  loss  of  health,  and  wealth,  and 
life  to  the  community.  Indeed,  the  diminished  death-rate 
shows  how  large  has  been  the  public  gain  by  what  the  rale« 
provide.  All  Londoners  should  therefore  be  intelligently 
thankful  for  the  economy  and  the  physical  re&ults  of  ratt^s. 
Instead  of  whimpering  about  the  increase  of  these  bene6cial 
contributions,  they  should  all,  like  men  of  sense,  bo  grateful  fur 
tbe  diminution  of  disease,  and  waste,  and  care  that  the 
development  of  rates  makes  possible  and  easy.  _ 

One  egregious  and  upprcsaive  tax  upon,  especially,  the  houses 
of  the  poor  is  tbe  present  Income-tax,  which  is  still  claimed 
upon  the  full  amount,  or  nearly  so,  of  rental.  Ilut  in  low  clasa 
houses  tbe  exjienditure  upon  repairs,  such  are  tbe  rough  habits 
of  poor  families,  is  very  great,  at  times  amounting  to  a  quarter 
of  (be  net  returns;  and  this  all  comes  out  of  tbe  poor  man's 
pocket.  He,  good  man,  supposes  that  the  repairs  arc  paid  for 
by  the  landlord  ;  but  the  landlord  first  demands  a  higher  rent 
than  otherwise,  because  of  this  destructlveness.  lluildcrs  and 
capitalists  are  caleuhiting  j)eople  ;  and  they  limit  their  iiiTest- 
ments,  on  the  whole,  according  to  tbe  absolute  outgoings  and 
the  net  returns ;  so  that,  as  there  is  no  rebate  for  repairs,  not 
only  dues  the  builder  calculate  for  these  repairs  in  his  demand 
for  rent,  but  he  adds  alt  the  income-tax  for  which  bo  gets  no 
rebate.  Thus  the  unrcbated  income-tax  becomes,  together  with 
the  outlay  for  repairs,  a  special  tax  on  labour.  Our  investors 
are  too  shrewd  a  class  to  undcrtahc  to  pay,  without  a  fa 
coatiiieratioa,  other  people's  rates  and  taxes. 
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Municipalities  are  a  combinnlion  of  lornl  rcticlentg  for 
xnutual  priJlection  and  improvement,  b_v  means  iif  public  action 
3iD(l  a  cumtDOD  puTSP.  Those  who  are  thus  rombiniMl  niv  on 
Iprccinely  equal  term*,  and  have  their  equal  chance  of  individual 
^<xui  from  varied  and  ananticipated  undertakings.  None  can 
-fuoumc  to  dictate  to  or  to  impi^se  upon  the  others;  they  are 
xill  part  of  one  bodv,  and  arc  Wgelhcr  to  be  defended  and  sus- 
'Cainnl  M-ith  nbtoluic  rll'iciency  and  certitude.  There  is  to  be 
'■mio  prcferi-nce  »r  antagonism  among  the  people,  none  are  to 
%e  exeluded  from  tbe  full  benefit  uf  the  aitoeialion,  or  to  be 
deprived  of  tbeir  occasional  chance  of  good  ;  and  none  are  to 
-«lomlnaIe  over,  or  to  alienate  or  to  impair  the  rights  of  any 
others  of  the  local  residents.  The  whole  principle  of  municipal 
law  is  founded  on  this  absolute  equaliiy.  To  distinguish 
♦jetwpcn  citizen),  and  to  give,  even  to  the  vast  aiajorily,  the 
I  yvtwer  to  (IccTOC  or  to  invoke  an  impost  on  a  few,  is  to  degrade 
t  thc«e  few  to  escommunicnted  servitude.  They  would  be 
1  •'Ptrnved  by  those  who  were  to  be  their  chief  protectors,  and 
^v^oulil  be  caught  for  home  coosumplion  by  the  very  sharers  of 
H^^be  home.  The  municipality  would  be  a  tnip,  not  a  protection ; 
*'■*'  sufferers  would  have  no  chance  of  safety;  they  wmiid  not 
"^^''-n  have  the  option  of  removal  from  the  treachemus  associa- 
''t>D.  For  tbem  municipalism  would  be  but  a  delusion  and  a 
**»are. 

Thus  'betterment'  entirely  traverses  the  principle  on  which 
"Municipalities  arc  founded.  By  it  a  majority  of  the  community 
•*'5\y  decide  on  public  works  for  their  own  benefit,  without  any " 
•"••fprence  to  or  consultation  with  the  few  whom  they  may 
^''liitrarily  condemn  to  an  exceptional  taxation,  from  which 
*'»o»e  sufferers  have  no  appeal. 

And  why  are  these  peculiar  victims  placed  within  a  special 

■'ne,  and  not  without  it?     Who  decides  this  matter?     Not  a 

|*ublic  functionary,  at  the  invitation  of  those  most  immediately 

*ntere»ted,  but  some  people  of  the  London  County  Council  who 

^•■c  absolutely  unknown,  like  torturers  of  the  Inquisition.     Why 

*»    it  not  ascertained,  osccpt  indeed  because  it  is  entirely  uo- 

*«i?ertainablc,  who  are  all    the  beneficiaries,  that    all  may    be 

'■Uas  taxctl  ?     Again,  who  gave  to  anyone  the  inequitable  right 

^>  >et  apart  a  few  from  others  who  may  he,  without  distinction, 

similarly  benefiteii  ?  if  indeed    they  may  not  nil    be  similarly 

'njured.     What  is  there  in  cuiporale  law  to  show  that  any  part 

*'l  a  community  can  have  a  right  to  subject  to  pei^uliar  taxalion, 

t^nd   thus   to  alienate,  the  remainder?   spendthrifis  and  non- 

tv>urssors  marking  out  the  saving  and  the  prudent  for  taxation. 

Here,  however,  is  the  value  of  a  Hotue  of  Lords.    When,  irniv- 
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vidufti  liberty  and  pecuiilary  righls  aro  mcnacrd  by  cnlhuiiRSti^F 
inL-xp<;rii-nt'(ril  (li^miicT.iry,  It  in  to  tho  iti*truct(-d  Sc!nalp  of  tbo 
nation  that  we  all  miiict  turn  for  iluc!  protection  from  pmump- 
taous  folly,  TliUJt  tbe  Lorils  ivill  Kteadfastly  adberc  to  tlte 
peculiarly  liritisb  rights  of  property,  lund  of  seif-taxation  falling 
equally  on  all  men ;  and  will  repudiate  the  temporary  conHscating 
crazo  that  gricvoiuly  atBicts  so  many  members  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

In  history  tho  insecurity  of  property  has  always  bonlded  the 
drgrniUtion  of  a  pcoplr,  and  their  failing  freedom.  The 
dltTusion  nf  property  nmong  ibosc  who  have  political  power 
secures  the  property  and  fortifies  the  ruling  class.  At  present 
landed  property  in  London  is  too  cnn<;cntrate4l  in  few  hands ; 
and  has  Utile  or  no  representation  in  a  multitudinous  con- 
stituency. VVby  will  not  the  great  freeholders  take  good 
warning,  and  inriie  their  fellow-ciikens  lo  buy  liberally  of 
their  stock-in-trade? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  value  of  the  land  in  London 
is  created  by  the  labour  and  the  energy  of  Londoners.  This  jft 
A  misleading  notion.  The  value  of  the  site  of  London  i> 
indigenous ;  it  is  developed  by  the  cupidity  and  rivalry  of 
successive  immigrants.  As  we  hnve  recrnlly  explained, 
Ltmiiitnum  w.-is  the  nearest  British  seaport  to  the  central  parts 
nf  England,  while  directly  opposite  to  Central  Kurupe ;  and  it 
was  thus  endowed  by  nature  with  peculiar  ndvantAges  for  the 
settlement  nf  a  political  capital  and  a  vast  <x)minercial  town. 
Its  site  has  been,  for  half  the  Christian  era,  the  great  object  of 
continued  competition.  To  became  a  London  freeman  has 
for  many  cenluiies  been  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune;  and  thu» 
London  has  developed  with  increasing  trade.  But  it  is  London, 
its  own  self,  by  its  essential  qualities,  that  occasions  this 
development.  Why  else  should  merchams,  even  men  of  wealth, 
come  there  in  constantly  increasing  multitudes?  It  is  not 
London  that  has  gone  to  them,  or  sought  for  any  share  of  their 
accumtdations ;  il  is  tbey  who  constantly  compete,  and  raise 
the  price  of  I.ind  to  what  they  think  its  real  worth.  Upon  an 
average,  Londoners  remove  their  homes  and  families  every 
fourteen  years.  Why,  if  the  rent  of  land  antl  rates  ore  such  » 
heavy  tax,  do  they  not  migrate  altogether  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
tbey  are  constantly  competing  for  a  station  ou  this  valuable 
soil  ;  and  ttius  tbey  raise  its  price  to  one  another.  People  dig 
and  search  for  certain  minerals,  and  compete  for  them,  because 
they  are  both  rare  and  valuable,  and  they  similarly  covet  and 
compete  for  sites  in  London,  since  on  these  there  is  the  nppor- 
taaitj  for  gaining  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  At 
r  Byzantium 
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Byzsntiam  and  Alcxandrift,  Tndmor  fttid  Damasoii,  Londnn 
and  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Bournemouth,  New  Vuik  nnd 
Chirago,  It  boa  been  the  ttte  that  mndc  tbc  land  expcasivu, 
■tnoK  it  n»dc  the  sotUcrs  prosperou*  and  ricb. 

There  is  no  gift  by  Londoners  to  owiittrs  of  the  land ;  it  is 
intf^lltgent  desire  for  peruliur  advantjige  afforded  bff  the  land 
thut  leads  the  people  to  compete  for  sites  up>n  it.  It*  nrtunl 
posse&iors  novr  ar«  Dioiitly  those  who  have  thus  bought  it  in  the; 
search  for  gain ;  and  it  is  amuiing  to  observe  uur  covetous 
contemporaries  seeking  by  a  confiscating  tax  to  cheat  the 
preteat  land  propriotors  of  increase  of  wealth  such  as  tkey 
'  BOiselres  hare  come  to  London  most  cxpretslj  to  acquire. 
Landlords  are  denh-rs  in  land,  like  nthrr  traders.  Their 
ntactions  are  inlreijuent,  it  ■■  triie^  and  here  indeed  is  tbc 

Rfttaranien  of  the  indiclinent  ag;ainst  the  present  landlord  svslem. 
Owinf;  to  ibis  infrequency  nf  transfer,  the  accumulating  profit 
seems  much  larger  than  it  actually  and  historically  is.  Were 
land  transfers  to  be  made  as  often  as  are  those  of  other  average 
articles  of  trade,  the  prolit  wouM  be  so  minute  on  each  occasion 
as  to  be  almost  beneath  appreciable  statement.  Why  these 
traders  in  land  should  be  treated  dilTercntly  from  all  others  in 
de  commercial  world,  and  so  l>e  bound  to  find  for  all  their 
land  retailers,  to  perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree,  in  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  domcstin  life,  has  never  been  explained. 
Suppose  our  warehousemen  were  l>i>und  to  find  their  trades- 
men's customers  in  hotiery  and  pitntaloons,  it  would  not  be  one 
tittle  more  absurd  than  tu  exjiect  the  landlord  to  pay  rates  for 
what,  as  land  pniprieton,  they  do  not  use. 

The  land  is  let  or  suld,  like  every  other  article  of  roerchuudise, 
srdiog  to  a  competition  price ;  and  every  auction  is  a  similar 

'  display  of  competition.  But  at  an  auction  it  is  never  understood 
that  those  who  bid  have  any  further  and  domestic  claim  on 

jjlboic  who  sell,  because  iliew'  purclinsers,  in  their  endeavour  to 
obtain  advantage,  raiwr  ihe  price  of  wtiat  they  pay  for.  They 
do  not  incti-jue  its  value  as  an  article  of  use;  but  only  show 
that  one  man  gives  a  greater  price  than  others  offer,  uncc  he 
needs  tbe  object  with  more  urgency.  He  pays  the  higher  price 
as  representing,  not  an  increased  value,  but  his  own  more 
pressing  need. 

Of  course,  if  land  paid  rates,  the  rents  would  be  increased  in 
due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rates  paid  out ;  and  also  to 
the  increased  risk  of  loss,  and  to  the  further  trouble  of 
cnllcciion.  When  tlie  owner  of  small  houses  pays  the  tenants' 
rates,  be  always  charges  to  tbe  full  amount  for  rates  that  he 
compounds  for.     Those  who  would  repudiate  wkU  Konv  axv; 
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sug'g^estion  of  'taxing  the  food  of  the  people,"  ami  who  norount 
theinSRlvL's  (]u!to  pliilosophicnl  and  wise  Ix^cauie  iliey  tiarc 
nttnincd  to  certain  catchwords  of  free  trade,  are  yet  so  unin- 
itructed  in  political  economy  as  to  suppose  tb&t  an  oDCUmbnuioc 
on  the  land  in  growing  towns  will  fall  on  someone  e]»e  than 
on  the  occupying  tenants.  Here  we  say  'suppose*  adrlsedlj, 
because  wc  cannot  truthfully  say  'think.'  These  people  do  not 
think;  they  cannot  with  deliberation  follow  sound  inttructivo 
ar|;umcnt,  ns  reasonable  human  beings  ;  they  must  gallop  to 
conclusions. 

When  building  lenses  became  genera],  the  question  to  Ik 
settled  by  the  <teed  was  not  the  further  needs  of  the  leaseholder, 
but  only  liis  demand  for  land  on  which  to  live  and  to  disport 
himself.  The  landlord  would  have  been  as  likely  to  provide  his 
tenants  fish  for  dinner  as,  without  charging  for  the  work, 
to  make  the  road  by  which  the  turbot  should  be  brought,  to 
find  the  water  when-withni  to  cook  it,  or  to  form  the  drains 
by  which  the  scullery  would  be  relieved.  The  landlord  is 
not  conversant  with  the  domesticities  of  all  the  people  on 
his  land ;  he  has  his  own  to  attend  to,  and  he  leaves  his 
neighbours  to  their  own  concerns.  The  municipal  require- 
ments of  the  people  are  constantly  increasing:  why  should  a 
landlord,  more  than  a  butcher  or  a  baker,  provide  for  these? 
It  has  been  said  that  when  the  land  was  taken  up,  some  half 
n  century  or  more  ago,  it  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  new 
lessees  that  rates  would  rise  so  greatly.  No,  of  course,  all  this 
was  not  foreseen.  The  lessees  did  not  then  expect  that  their 
descendants  would  become  so  exacting  about  their  drains  and 
sewers  and  other  needs  ;  but,  as  they  are  increasingly  particular, 
these  later  occupants  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  for  what 
they  90  increasingly  require.  The  landlord  docs  not  want  them. 
In  a  few  years'  time  the  water,  gas,  electrical,  and  even 
coal  supply  may  be  municipal:  are  these  then  to  be  partly 
paid  for  by  one  class  of  traders  only,  those  who  deal  in  land  ? 
Amusements  also — we  already  have  the  Count  v  Council 
'bands' — may  he  made  free,  and  theatres  and  music  halls  mav 
he  adopted  by  the  County  Council ;  or  such  dccointive  works  as 
the  new  '  Wellington  '  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  tlic  fine  CirifBn 
near  the  Law  Courts,  or  the  Shaftesbury  Kros,  may  be 
multiplied  throughout  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  piano<pluyi»g 
may  be  taught  in  Board  -Schools  ;  while  the  Londoners  com< 
plain,  like  under-educated  children,  that  they  will  not  pay  fi 
their  expensive  toys. 

Proprietors  in  London,  having  long  had  land  in  their  poSBei 
s/'ao  lor  a  pitiful  return,  arc  now  receiving  interest  on  the  value 
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of  their  former  purchucs  acconliu};  to  the  time  that  Iher  have 
been  coDtcnt  to  wait.  Hittl  Ihoy  «ol(I  olT  the  property  iong 
since.  And  used  their  cash  ns  Lonilonert  are  npt  to  do,  their 
incoRiK  would  ere  this  have  heen  immensely  larger  than  their 
present  gain  from  ground- rents.  But  they  li-ft  tlie  cash  wliiett 
should  tiave  lieeu  exjK-nded  in  the  purchase  of  the  freeholds,  in 
the  hands  of  [heir  lessees,  to  use  in  trade.  The  peo[>le,  therefore, 
have  accumulated,  or  hare  spent,  just  as  the  landlord  mi^ht 
have  done,  immeasurably  more  than  all  the  local  capital  in  whftt 
are  called  *  (ground  values.'  Thus  the  population,  havinf;  ne- 
glected to  attain  the  di<;nily  of  freeholders,  have  no  claim 
at  nil  upon  the  landlords ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  over- 
whelmingly indebted  to  these  large  proprietors,  who  hiiv«  left 
tliem  so  much  capital  by  which,  for  genernlion  nfter  generation, 
though  in  territorial  debitsement,  they  have  m.-ide  their  fortunes. 
Other,  smaller  freeholders  have  bought  their  portion  of  the 
ind,  and  are  the  latest  of  the  numerous  proprietors  who  have 
FBOtuecutirely  Riven  improved  prices  for  it.  Why  should  these 
men  be  deprived  by  law  of  their  property  when  every  other  kind 
of  property  is  carefully  placed  under  the  laws  protection  ? 
But  here  we  must  again  reiterate ;  there  is  tho  statesman's 
rpoint  of  vicvr  from  which  tho  tenure  of  house  property  in 
[l«Ddon  tins  to  be  regarded.  Certainly  the  law  and  all  pecuniary 
Irights  must  Ih!  maintained  ;  but  nothing  is  more  nei^lful  to 
^najntain  thesA  rights  than  a  concession  to  expediency.  At 
the  present  time  the  London  population  are  not  'men  of 
Lonilon,'  since  the  soil  of  London  does  not  ajijierlain  to  them  ; 
and  coosequently  they  are  always  being  nurtured  to  a  sense  of 
irritation  and  of  jealousy,  and  even  of  unreasonable  indignation, 
that  must  tend  to  wrong.  The  grievance  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
aliarlyone  of  sentiment ;  but,  all  the  same,  considr-rln?  their 
It  screranrc  from  the  land,  were  these  men  satisfied  with 
heir  condition  it  would  be  deplorable  for  England.  Were  the 
immensely  large  proi>ortion  of  the  governing  and  voting  class 
throughout  the  country  severed  from  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  patriotism  would  soon  become  a  word  of  history,  requir- 
iag  explanation.  Here  in  the  Metropolis  there  is  scam  devotion 
to  the  public  weal ;  but  in  its  ste&d  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  seize  on  other  people's  goods  to  save  the  population  from 
iheir  own  peculiar  charges.  Men  become  unilignitied  and  little- 
minded,  locjd  manikins;  and  London  and  its  County  Council 
Wvc  become  a  byword  in  the  nation.  Londoners  themselves 
ithould  be  the  freeholders  in  constantly  increasing  multitudes ; 
Itbat  thus  the  commonwealth  may  be  the  aim  of  all,  and  indi- 
vidual wealth  inaT  be  secure  with  its  posseuott. 


There  has  bpcn  much  reproach  of  Mr.  Gladslonc  for  IiU 
biir^aining  for  votes.  But  here,  it  seems,  we  had  »  wbolcwlc 
bid  for  votes  by  those  who  have  been  most  severe  upoo  the 
author  of  the  Home  Hulo  Bill.  Those  politicians  »c«mcd 
prepared  to  act  in  violation  of  political  economy,  of  common 
fqoily,  and  of  distinguished  honesty  in  slntrsmanship,  to  gain 
the  vnires  of  a  class  ol  people  whose  intelligence  and  aspirations 
they  must  utterly  contemn,  but  still  whose  suffrages  mi^ht  help 
aiipirants  to  a  scat  In  Parliament,  It  may  be  hoped,  howevt-r, 
that  by  cautious,  dignifitsl  consideration  the  endangered  honour 
of  these  enterprisin)!  politicians  will  eventually  he  saved. 

The  House  uf  Commons  have,  it  seems,  refused  to  join  tlw 
House  of  Lords  in  a  Committee  to  investifratc  their  own 
adopted  scheme  -,  and  in  their  generation  they  arc  wise. 
Investigation  means  exposure ;  and  (he  evil  cbararter  of 
'  betterment '  must  by  experienced  discussion  be  made  manifest 
to  nil.  The  House  of  Lords,  it  may  he  hoped,  will  promptly 
have  a  '  betterment '  Committee  of  their  own,  to  give  the  public 
well-considered  information  on  the  subject  ;  and  iho  Cnmmoaa 
will  in  time  be  thankful  to  be  thus  in  safety  turned  from  th«ir 
too  hasty  and  unfortunate  digression  into  error. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  discussion  is  essentially  conser- 
vative, and  yet  is  sound,  progressive  liberalism.  It  pleads  for 
absolute  security  for  all,  and  for  that  equal  incidence  of  self- 
imjwsed  taxation,  known  as  'rating,'  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  honest  government;  of  government  which  men  of 
honour  may  promote  tmd  men  of  dignity  obey.  It  is  of  the 
same  spirit  as  the  men  of  Boston  claimed  when  they  *  made  tea* 
BO  truculently  in  their  harbour.  And  to  this  spirit  of  determined 
rectitude  we  would  apjH-nl ;  with  confidence  that,  when  oar 
Londoners  have  brought  themselves  to  think  with  free  ditcero- 
ment  on  the  subject,  they  will  become  enlightened,  and  will 
clearly  see  the  fallacy,  iniquity,  and  folly  of  this  new,  un-English_ 
and  'impracticable,'  very  paltry  scheme  of  soH:a]led  'betterment 
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S.  Parliamfnlary  Govemmetit  in  Enfflartd, 
London,  1881 


By  Alpiicui  Todd. 


rHE  sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Jabex  Spencer  Balfour  from 
the  House  of  Common*  and  the  ci>untry,  in  the  winter 
<*f  18D2-y.%  drew  considerable  aiteniion   to  the  carious  pra- 
<'<viurL'  surrounding  the  reltremenl  of  ■  MemWr  of  Parliament, 
^ins  both  of  omission  and  of  commission  were  laid  at  tbo  Chan- 
^-'rllor    of  tho    Exchequer's    door.       He    was    reproached    with 
h&ring  granted  the  'honoarablc  office'  of  the  Chilterns  to  a 
<iefauliing  swindler;  he  was  ntteckrd  for  not  having  publicly 
^otificii  the  [act  that  the  grant  had  been  made;  nnd  not  one 
]»olitician  in   a    hundrrs)  appeared  to   be   aware  thai,  both  in 
*vhftt  Ue  did  and  what  he  left  undone.  Sir  W.  Hatcourt  had  acted 
*tri<-lly  in  accordance  with  precedent  and  that  unwritten  law 
'On  which  BO  much  of  our  Pailiamcolary  procedure  is  based. 

1'he  i^neral  ignorance  upon  so  out-of-ihc-way  a  subject  is 

pardonable  enongh.     Our  Statesman's  Bible,  ns  compiled  by 

^Ir  Brskine  May,  renders  but  meagre  assistance  to  the  enquirer, 

and     that    by   no   means    invariably    correct;    and   the   very 

Alinislcrs  who  hare  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  granting 

XMc  Chillerns,  have  as  n  rule  been  content  to  settle  each  stray 

<:n*«    as   it  arises,  on    its    own    merits,   without  enquiring  too    | 

closely  into  the  practice  or  theory  of  their  predecessors.     Every 

schoolboy  may  know  that  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  accept 

ihe  appointment   is  tantamount  to  resigning  his  scat ;   but   it 

would  puzzle  even  Macaulaj's  schoolbov  if  he  were  suddenly 

required    to    explain    why    a    Member    cannot    resign   without 

liaving  to  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Richrouer,  or  what 
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why  acctptniice  of  it  should  vacate  a  seat  at  al].  And,  if  he 
plunged  biildlv  into  ihe  inTciti<ration,  the  more  his  wnndcr 
would  grow ;  lor  the  lonjr  and  thuR  of  it  is,  that  in  iu  pmcnt 
develop  men  t  the  Stcnnrdihip  of  the  Chillem  Hundred*  \*  ni 
bemldcrin^  an  anomnly  as  you  crnn  find  on  a  tummer's  day. 
Any  account  oi  it  rcmU  \x\u:  iin  unwritten  ehnpler  uf  llahelais 
. — 'H(jw  Pant.igrued  arrived  at  the  Islund  of  Paradox.'  In  the 
eye  of  the  liiw  an  otl'ice,  it  has  no  ofhcial  dutiei,  fundion*,  or 
charac (eristics  uf  any  norl  whatsoever;  a  post  of  profit,  no 
vestige  of  emolutneuts  attaches  to  it ;  grantee!  by  the  Sovereign, 
Her  Majesty  has  absolutely  no  voice  in  making  the  appoint- 
meot.  Foimally  nominated  as  the  Crown's  Agent  over  an 
estate  where  the  Crown  has  no  rights,  the  Steward  has  to 
account  for  moneys  which  he  cannot  receive,  and  to  hold  Cuutts 
which  nn  suilur  ever  attends.  In  return  he  enjoys  '  wages,  fees, 
and  allowances'  no  more  substantial  than  the  Emperor's  oeir 
clothes  in  Hans  Andersen's  story,  snd  '  privileges  and  pre- 
eminences' aie  conferred  upon  him  which  exist  nowhere  out  o( 
Ncphelo-coccygyiu.  In  actual  practice,  the  House  of  Cummona 
jealously  asserts  a  right  of  control  over  an  appointment  which 
it  can  neither  make  nor  cancel — an  appointment  the  disposal 
of  which,  being  rigorously  guanled  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
politirni  motives,  ts  entrusted  to  whatever  political  Party 
hnppi-ns  to  he  temporarily  in  power,  and  rests,  not  with  the 
Leader  of  the  Houxe,  hut  with  the  one  .Minister  who  has  no 
shred  of  patronage  at  his  disposal.  Until  a  year  ago,  that 
Minister  in  his  turn  had  professed  to  'set  bis  seal  '  to  a  docu- 
ment which  never  a  seal  touched,  and  to  *seud  greetings' 
to  all  to  whom  it  should  come,  before  locking  it  up  in  bis 
own  boxes  for  ever.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  few  decades  ago,  it  was 
bis  wont  to  declare  his  *  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
care  and  fidelity'  of  {it  might  be)  the  blackest  sheep  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ami  by  his  agency,  even  nowadays,  Celtic 
patriots,  pledged  never  to  take  ofhce  under  Saxon  Government, 
have  forsworn  themselves  for  months  and  years  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  crime. 

Now  let  him  who  would  endeavour  to  unravel  this  riddle 
beu-  ia  mind  two  simple  facts.  In  the  first  place,  a  Member  of 
Parliament  has,  properly  speaking,  no  power  of  voluntary 
retirement.  Secondly,  a  rough  and  ready  mechanism  for 
evading  this  restriction  is  provided  by  riie  'constitutional 
fiction'  (as  it  has  been  aptly  termed  by  Sir  William  Harctiurt) 
of  granting  nn  obsolete  Crown  Stewardship. 

The  restriction  itself  is  based  on  a  tradition  of  immemorial 
iwtiqaity.     It   is  a  relic  of  times  when    Parliamentary  duties 
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tterc  ui  ODf-ious  and  unwelcome  burden,  and  when  the  county 
geatiy  hftd  actuslly  to  he  compelled  nolentet  voUntes  to  attend 
the!  Hoa>«  of  Commons.  The  Squire  Westerns  of  early  daya 
b!»«l  practi<:al!y  to  be  forced  to  unilcrtnkc  the  troublesome 
migration  to  VVeslmlntter,  under  thrent  of  punitlimcnt  if  they 
iii«.l.  not  apprar ;  anil,  once  tliere,  thi-y  hnd  to  be  prevented  from 
resigninji^  the  distasteful  honours  thus  thrust  upon  them.  So 
la.£c9  &>  the  year  I()2i!,  it  was  found  necessary  to  stertiotype  this 
UKk«rritten  i»w  into  a  formal  resolution  of  the  House,  'that  a 
ma.n,  after  be  is  duly  chosen,  cannot  relinquish.'  Qy  death  or 
'x^ultinn  only,  .ipart  from  le<;al  disqualiiication,  could  a  seat 
in    the  Commons  be  constitutionally  vacated. 

Hut  A  change  came  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
E'urin)^    several    generations    of    comparative    freedom     from 
internal  wars,  tlie  facilities  for  travelling  in  England  had  been 
consiilerably  developed  ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  turmoil 
wf     the    nebeltion    and     Kestoration,    not    only    had    London 
•ttccccdcd  in  asserting  her  position  as  the  true    centre  of   the 
Ic^iiigdom,  but  the  Parliament  which  had  '  gart  Kings  ken  that 
't»ey   had  a  lith   in   their  necks,'   had   won  for   itself  and    its 
successors  a.  prestige  and  status  which  could  never  wholly  die. 
^<»un(y  magnates  no  longer  shunned  the  trouble  involved  by 
*«srvicc    at     Westminster,    and — most     important    of    nil — the 
^'•vereign  found  it  convenient,  and  indeed  not  only  convenient 
**Jt    necessary,  to  dominate  the    'twn-handed    engine'    of   the 
^*aler   Mouses  by  the  help  of  a  numerous  and  influential  Court 
P^rty    pledged    to    defend    the    interests  of   the  Crown,     ilinc 
f**~ima   mail   lahes.     A   sufliciency   of  disinterested    supporters 
*^«>uld  not  be  obtained.     But  votes  had  to  be  secured  at  any 
^Ost ;  bribes  of  monev,  honours,  and  position  were  indiscrimin- 
ately lavished  by  the  Crown;    and  the  subservient  brigade  of 
])laccmen'  soon  became  a  rccof^nized  institution  and  abuse. 
To    check   this  growing   evil   various    proposals   were  made 
"^fler  the  Kestoration  for  disqualifying  p<:rsons  holding    office 
^aJcr  the  Crown  from  sitting  in  thv  House  of  Cotomoni;  but 
*liey  were  met  not  only  by  the  interested  hostility  of  the  Court 
'^action,  but  also  by  this  obvious  objection,  that  any  measure  for 
*>usting  placemen  would  equally  exclude  the  necessary  Ministr^rK 
Of    the    Crown;    and    for    three   reigns  no  definite  action   was 
t»ken.     At  last,  shortly  after  Queen  Anne's  accession,  the  knot 
^at  cnt  by  ft  simple  expedient  devised  by  an  ingenious  Member 
^bosc  name  bat  been  immortalised  W  *£i7'<v/)e7il  Kyre  ' ;  and 
fcy  the  t(»-calletl  Place  Act  of  t*  Anne,  it  was  enacted,  once  and 
for  all,  that  every  Member  accepting  an  oHict;  of  profit  from  the 
Crown,  other  tlian  a  higher  commissioD  in  the  Kravj,  \\\u\]lV\ 
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thereby  varalc  hU   sent,  but  liliiiuli]  he  cnpablv  of  n^nlctctiim 
unless  tbc  ofTicc  in  (|uc«ti(>ii  linil  bi^eii  creati-d  lincc  1T05  or  b. 
been  otherwise  tlrclaivi]  to  dtsquiilily  for  a  xent  in  P«Iiam«nt. 

Sri  far  as  regards  dimiui»liing  the  numbers  uf  placetnen 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  ibe  direct  effect  of  tbis  Act  was  less 
potent  tlian  bad  been  anticipated.  In  the  first  Parliaments  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  the  number  of  Members  holding 
public  ofSces,  pensions,  or  sinecures  was  »t  least  271  and  257 
respect iTcIj",  But  the  monsurc  was  siion  to  have  indircctlj-  n 
most  impoitant  and  most  unrxgwcted  rctull.  On  tbe  one  hnml, 
the  antiquated  regulntion  wbieli  furbadr  Members  to  rrsi^n  their 
seats  bad  never  bfi:n  abroijiited.  On  the  other,  thanks  to  the  new 
enactmrni  i)f  G  Anne,  if  a  lilember  accepted  a  Crown  appointment, 
he  lost  bis  seat  forthwith  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  ibe  new 
rule  was  soon  converted  into  a  simple  means  of  evading  the  old. 
Instead  of  vacating  their  seat*  because  tbey  ivished  to  accept 
olBce,  Members  began  to  accept  office  simply  and  solely  because 
tbcy  wished  M  vacate  their  sent*.  '  Tbe  Place  Bill,'  said 
George  Grenville  in  1775,  '  was  originally  meant  as  the  great 
security  to  independence  in  this  House,  bv  giving  to  tbe 
electors  the  power  of  rejecting  those  who  might  appear  to  them 
to  have  accepted  emplojinent  on  dependent  principles.  By  the 
abuse  of  the  limes,  this  has  been  long  since  perverted  to  ver 
different  and  unconalilutional  purposes;  for  it  is  under  lb 
Bill  that  Members  wishing  to  vacate  their  seals  solicit  the 
favour  of  the  Minister.'  The  gradual  growth  of  this  practice 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  bidden  in 
hopeless  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  at  this  dittaocc  o: 
time,  in  which  cases  a  sinecure  office  was  bc4lowcd,  not  ns 
lucrative  gift  or  bribe  from  the  Crown  or  its  Ministers,  bo 
merely  in  order  to  enable  the  recipient  In  resign.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  must  have  been  many  instances 
of  the  latter  kind  before  the  classical  case  of  Mr.  John  Pitt,  who 
vacated  bis  seat  by  accepting  the  Crown  Stewardship  of  ll 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  the  year  1750, 

And  here  perhaps  a  short  digression  may  be  allowed  wbil 
we  enquire  what  exactly  a  Crown  Stewardship  may  be.  A? 
Crown  Steward  is  tbe  custodian  of  one  of  the  Manors  or 
Hundreds  or  Honors  l>elongtng  to  the  royal  demc-snc.  Jifanors, 
it  may  shortly  be  said,  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  township* 
Normanized.  The  township  was  the  administrative  unit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  every  shire  was  subdivided  into  knots 
or  aggregatiotu  of  townships  for  purposes  of  judicial  admin!** 
Ufttion,  peace,  and  defence;  such  aggregations  were  termed 
Ifiatdrtds,     Spenkiag  generally,  when  the  Conc^uest  feudalised 
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the  cnantrj-,  many  of  the  towosliips,  under  tbe  new  name  of 
Manon,  and  many  of  the  Ilundreda  passed  entirely  into  the 
huiili  of  N'orman  lonls.  still  retaining  however  their  separate 
motlitutioni  and  srpatntc  Court*.  Somr  fifteen  hundred 
of  them  baTing  alrra*ty  bwn  thr  properly  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
ftU  direct  to  the  N'orman  Sovereign.  Of  others  which  anbsc- 
qnenily  Lipsed  to  tlie  Crown  by  the  royal  prvn>gatives  of  Eschcftt 
or  Forfeiture,  the  greater  baronies  were  styled  Hottors.  Thus, 
b  ■  word,  N'orman  KngUnd  was  studded  with  royal  estates, 
*brlher  Manors,  Hundreds,  or  Honors. 

Speaking  generally  again,  most  of  the  county  estates,  whether 

beloaging  to  King  or  Baron,  were  left  in  the  custody  of  agents, 

itsown  at  first  only  by  the  generic  name  of  Bail i tTa  (iJo/ZiVi')  but 

afterwards  by  the  more  special  and  dignified  title  of  Stewards 

iSnaeailt),  who  presideil  over  the  manorial  courts  and  super- 

totwded  the  internal  aSairi  of  their  bailiwicks  with  greater  or 

Ie«  power*  and    with  more  or  lew  independence  of  the  Sheriff 

**  the  county,  in  proportion  to  the  estuhlished   lights  of  the 

"nlihip  and  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  lords  whose  repre- 

**OI«iTes  they  were.     Amongst  these  officers,  the  Stewards  and 

Baitiffa  in  chai^  of  the  royal  estates,  as  directly  representing 

">e  Crown's  prerogative  and  prescriptive  rights,  and  hedged  with 

'ho  reflected  divinity  of  the  King,  held  an  exceptionally  im- 

P*»n»nt  position.     Their  duty  it  was  to  account  to  the  ICxcheqacr 

f*oinctimes  throogh  the  Sheriffs,  hut  in  most  cases  directly)  for 

'*>(■  levenacs  of  their  bailiwicks,  in  the  same  way  that  the  SherifTs 

^^d  to  account  for  the  revenues  of  their  shires.     They  had, 

r^Mta,  to  collect  the  tallages  and  aids  to  which  the  demesne 

*«lds  were  specially  subject,  and  in  case  of  need  to  raise  money 

*^>'  the  King  by  other  exceptional  means.     In  short,  they  admi- 

'**»tered  the  royal  estates  just  as  the  Sheriffs  administerei)  the 

?**  antics.     Like  the  Sheriffs,  they  as  a  role  '  farmeil '  their  offices 

■«>^  -  c J 

I, 

I** w  '  farming ;'  like  the  Sheriffs,  they  were  responsible  to  none 
*at  the  Crown — -in  iither  wonis,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 


'Va  fixed  sum,  and  enjoyed  innumerable  perquisites  and  priri- 
-^es  in  addition  to  whatever  profits  they  could  make  out  of 


^— ourt  of  Kxcheiiuer  ;  and,  like  the  Sherifls,  they  had  exceptional 

Jip-'rtunitiea  for  misbehaviour,  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to 

^"Vail  themselves.     In  1170,  for  example,  a  great  enquiry  (the 

^*ic(uest  of  Sheriffs)  bad  to  be  held  by  trarcUing  Barons  of  the 

^t^xchcquer  into  the  exactions  of  (inter  alioi)  the  royal  Stewards 

^^nd    Rniliffs,  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  many  of  them  ;  in 

*  258  stringent  rules  had  to  be  dircctcl  against  thrir  peculations 

^nd  oppressions  ;  and  in  1309  Parliament  formally  complained 

<sf  their  usurped  jiiritdiclion.     It  was  only  by  alow  &e^«ea  \Vnx 
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their  powtra  wt-re  curUilvd.  Some  were  transferred  to  the 
Justices  on  circuit  or  oi  the  peace  ;  others  were  graduallj^  super- 
seded hy  the  increasing  activitv  of  tbc  rojal  tribunals  ;  and  the 
steady  development  of  Parliamentary  control  added  yet  aaoiher 
check  to  any  glaring  malpractices.  Much  of  the  Stewards' 
L  inferior  jurisdiclion,  however,  remained  intact ;  and  their  duties 
}  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  ('rowa  estates,  and  ftrcnnnttnj; 
for  them  to  the  Excheijuer,  were  left  unullerei]  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI 11.,  when  the  managemcot  of  the  Crown  Land  rvrenues 
was  centred  iit  two  Survey  or»-General.  Even  then,  many  of  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Crown  Stewards  still  survived,  and 
they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  traditional  policy  of  oppres- 
sion and  extortion.  It  fell  to  a  sovereign  who  was  not  alto- 
gether renowned  for  his  love  of  justice,  to  take  decisive  action. 
One  of  the  first  acis  of  Charles  II,  had  been  to  surrender  tbc 
Crown's  feudal  rights  in  return  for  a  fixed  annual  sum,  thus 
considerahly  reducing  the  Stewards'  financial  responsibilities; 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  view  of  the  great  abuses  of  nhicli  they 
had  been  guilty,  it  was  decided  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles 
Marbord,  Surveyor-General  of  tbc  Land  Revenues,  to  discontinue 
generally  the  appointment  of  Stewnrxis,  to  grant  the  manors  on 
lease,  and  to  hand  over  to  the  leasee  the  rights  of  the  Kin^  as 
lord  of  the  manor.  A  few  Stewardships,  however,  survived — 
some  twenty  even  down  to  the  present  time — either  as  honorary 
offices  filled  up  merely  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  (he 
Crown  in  exceptional  cases,  or  else  as  presents  to  royal  favourites, 
or  possibly  because  the  then  holders  offered  a  good  price  for  the 
privilege  of  farming  their  appointments,  or  had  a  vested  interest 
in  ibem — the  duties  (if  any)  of  holding  Courts  and  rendering 
accounts  being  usually  entrusted  to  Deputies.  In  one  instance 
Bt  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  appointment  was  even 
given  to  a  Koyal  Princess. 

One  of  the  few  Crown  .Stewardships  which  survived  the  clotn 
sweep  made  by  the  Merry  Monarch  was  that  of  '  the  three 
Hundreds  of  Chiltern  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  that  is  to  say. 
Stoke,  Dcsborough,  and  Bonenhum."  The  Chtltem  Hills  pass 
right  through  the  county  from  Tring  iu  Hertfordshire  to  Henley 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  two  out  of  the  three  Hundreds  are  iminor> 
taliited  in  the  names  of  Slokc  Pogis  and  Burnbam  Beeches. 
From  earliest  Norman  times  this  union  of  Hundreds  had  been 
'in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  the  King,'  as  the  Hundred  HoUs  of 
3-4  Edward  I,  put  it ;  and  legend  assigns  to  their  Steward  the 
important  duty  of  suppressing  and  routing  out  the  marauders 
who  infested  the  beech  forests  along  the  Hills.  The  office  was 
beiti  by    figures    well    known    in    history — Thomas    Chnucirr, 
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Spe«lLer  under  Henry  IV. ;  SufTolk, '  apnn  whose  cv«:1)nlls  mar- 
■lerous  tfntony  ut  id  grim  majesty  to   fright  the  world'  ftnt) 
Henry  VI.;   Richard    Ill."«  Lord,   'the  lS>g'  of  the   famoui 
oaaplet:  and    it   was  not   infrequently  linked  with  the  greater 
I»»t  of  Constable  of  Wallingfonl  Castle,     Under  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Miatft — like  many  ocliers  which  Usui  been  'parcel  of 
the  pnsM-ssions  of  Cliarltr*  Stuart,  late  King ' — was  sequestrated 
mil  tiild  ;  bat  it  reverted   to  the   Cruwn  as  soon  as  the  King 
nijoyed  hit  nwn  again,  and  appears  to  hare  been  leased  in  1679, 
*ith  the  Stewardship   attached,  to  one   Thomas   Doyley   for 
m   years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1/.  G»,  8rf.  and  a  fine  of  150i     No 
i»t«r.  kppoiotment  of  a  boni't  fidt  Steward  can   be  traced  after 
the  expiration  of  Doyley 's  term  of  oHice  in  1710,  and,  owing 
P>^b«biy  to  the  post  beinf^  left  vacant,  the  rents  of  the  various 
propcTlios  within  the  Hundreds,  which  had  amounted  in  167y 
to     \%l.   6.1,  Si/,  and    were  originally   payable  to  the  Steward, 
i>ppear  to  have  been  trealnl  like  fee  farm  rents  and  sold  as  such. 
Soinc  of  them  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  White,  a  Crown 
'^-vrceirer,  who  defaulted  in  1814,  and  were  a^ain  vested  in  the 
^rown  together  with  other  property  of  White's  under  the  provi- 
'>Onsof  an  Act  of  1817.  A  few  of  them  arc  still  paid  to  the  Crown 
*•    fee  farm  rents;  but  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Crown  revenue 
'*^m  the  Chiltern  Hundreds   has   for   ever   disappeared,  and 
^"ilh  it  the  disused  Courts  of  the  estate.     Since  the  year  1710, 
***»  remuneration,    the    powers,    and  the  duties    of    the  Royal 
^trwanl  have  alike  become  things  of  nought. 

Between  its  disappearance  as  an  active  appointment  in  1710 

*^tid  its  reappearance  as  a  fictitious  Parliameniary  office  in  1750, 

*l»crc  is  a  gulf  in  the  life  of  the  Chillerns  Stewardship  which 

■Jirtwry  cannot    bridge.     One    thing   only    seems    certain ;    no 

^lembcr  of  Parliament  was  nominates)  to  the  post  during  that 

*«>[erval.     Several   active  Crown  Stewardships   were,  however, 

«>eld  by  Members  within  the  forty  years  in  question — four,  for 

instance,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  and  five  in  the 

first   )'nrliament  of  George  II.      But  it  seems  probable — and 

Ibi*  is  a  curious  point — that  the  post  was  not  at  first  regarded 

Kig  an  ofEce  of  profit  under  Ibe   Crown,  within  the   meaning 

«if  t!ie  Act  of  6  Anne.     At  any  rate,  no  seals  were  vacated  by 

ftppuintments   to  Stewardships   until   1740,  when  Sir  W.  W. 

\Vvun  formally  appealed  to  the  House  to  decide  whether  be 

iiail  vacated  his  seat  on  inheriting  from  his  father,  in  virtue  of 

a  Royal  grant,  the  Stewardship  of  the  Lonlship  and  Manor  of 

Dromficld   and    Vale,  to   which  an  annual  salary   of  20/.  was 

attached.     The  House  decided  in  the  affirmative;  anew  writ 

wna  therefore  issued,  and  he  was  re-elected.     It  may  verf  l\k»V) 
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bitve  been  the  attention  called  tn  this  case  that  fint  originst< 
the  plan  of  utilising  the  appointment  to  orrtnin  Crown  Stowaid- 
ships  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resign  their  seats.  The  offn.-es  were  practicallj 
sinecures  ;  the  duties  (if  any)  ntlaeUing  to  them  couhl  be  rquallj 
well  cxccuteii  by  deputy  ;  they  had  been  pronot)n<^(.ii  to  be  ofHccs 
of  profit  under  the  Crown,  and,  as  tbey  had  existed  long  before 
1705,  Members  accepting  thom  were  vligible  for  re-election 
under  the  Act  of  6  Anne. 

Incidentally,  the  new  scheme  was  destined  to  have  a  curious 
result,  which  could  hardly  liavc  been  foreseen  at  ihe  time  of  its 
inception.  In  early  Norman  days,  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Crown  Stewards  must  have  rested  with  the  King's  Chancellor, 
who  not  only  controlled  the  general  patronagt!  of  the  Crown, 
but  was  entrusted  with  tbe  special  task  of  checking  tht!  Trea- 
surer's administration  of  the  royal  rerenues,  in  which  the  Crown 
estates  played  the  leading  part.  But  by  degrees  the  Tuutine 
financial  duties  of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  passed  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  their  respective  clerks ;  and  when, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  definite  partition  came  to  be  dnwD 
between  the  Chancery  under  the  Chancellor  and  the  Ezchcnuer 
under  the  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor's  clerk  was  still  retained  io 
the  Exchequer  on  his  former  work  of  checking  the  Treasurer'* 
clerk,  and  with  him  was  retained  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
f^tewardsliips  and  other  revenue  appointments.  The  powers  of 
the  two  clerks  increased  with  their  responsibilities,  till  th«y 
developed  into  full-blown  Barons  of  tbe  (ixchequer,  under  the 
respective  titles  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Undcr^ 
Treasurer,  In  course  of  time  the  former's  duty  of  checking  tlie 
latter  was  forgotten,  and  either  ofhccr  became  equally  the 
Treasurer's  lieutenant.  At  last,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  two 
post*  were  united,  and  they  have  remained  united  ever  sinc& 
Meanwhile  a  further  change  was  taking  place  within  tbe 
Exchequer.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Under-Treasurer  came  to  be 
dissociated  from  the  other  Barons  of  tbe  Exchequer,  and  the 
latter  gradually  coalesced  into  a  separate  judicial  department 
under  a  Chief  Baron,  while  the  financial  work  of  the  Exchequer 
proper  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  TreasurtT 
and  his  lieutenants.  The  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  n 
further  nlteralion.  The  old  Exchequer  Office  dwindled  into 
n  mere  channel  for  the  rcceijit  and  issue  of  public  money,  and 
the  more  distinctly  executive  administration  was  enlruated  to  a 
new  department  known  in  later  days  as  the  Treasury.  Daring 
the  sereitteenth  century,  tho  great  oflice  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 

was 
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VM  frequontlj'  put  into  commission,  his  financial  functions 

beioK   transferred   to  r  Treason-    Board    cirftte<l   ad  hoc;  and 

wbpRctrr  this  occuirrd,  it  wns  the  Chancellor  nf  the  Kxchcqucr 

vho  took  the  promin4-nt  plnce  among  the  new  'Lords  Com- 

Dtissionc^rs '  in  all  matt<:r*  relating  to  the  revenue.      It  is  un- 

aecessarjr  to  discuss  the  riv^l  (Jaiiiis  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury.     Forihcpurjwafsof  this  article  it  suffices  to  note  that, 

B[M>n  the  complete  elitnlti^ition  of  the  Lord  Treasurcrship  after 

the  ^'ear  1714,  the  Land  Revenue  appointments  passed — mainly, 

at  any  rate — into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Thai  Minister's  rights  of  patronage  hum  disappeared,  little  by 

little  ;  but  to  this  day  he  retnins  thr  prcmgative  of  appointing 

Alecnbcrs  of  the  Housu  of  ('ommons  who  wish  to  vu^nte  their 

scats,  to  an  ompty  and  mtrrc-iv  titular  Stewardship  of  the  Crovrn. 

It    was   nut  till  the  year  \lh(),   as  has  heen   said,   that  this 

ingenious  '  conslilutioniil  fiction  '  came  into  practical  working. 

In    (hat  year,  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  was 

conferred  upon  Mr.  John  Pitt,  M.P,,  solely  in  order  to  vacate 

liis  Ecst.    It  was  next  granted  in  1 753,  and  has  been  in  constant 

use  for  the  same  purpose  ever  since.     Nor  does  it  stand  alone. 

The  Stewardships  of  various  other  Crown   Manors  have  been 

applied  in  the  same  way  at  various  times,  the  duties  of  (he  post 

(if  any)  being  executed  liy  n  Deputy -Steward.     The  Manors  in 

otMStion  arc  those  of  Old  ShonThain  in  Sussex  (between  1756 

and  1765,  and  again  in  17UI)),  East  Hendred  in  llerks  (between 

1763  and  Ig'iO),  Poynings  in  Sussex  (in  1841  and  1843  only), 

and  Hempholme  in  Yorks  (between  1845  and  18(>5).     For  one 

reason  or  another,  these  four  appointments   have   all  dropped 

out  of  use;   but  one  other  similar  otlice,  the  Stewardship  of 

the  Manor  of  IVorthstead  in  Vorks,  first  used  for  Parliamentary 

purposes  in  1844,  survives  at  the  present  day. 

The  grant  of  theie  Stewanlslii])*  has  been  chnrnctcrisod 
throughout  by  extraordinary  laxity.  When  the  Crown  loses 
postessioa  of  an  estate,  it  loses  ip»o  facto  the  right  of  app<tinting 
the  Steward.  Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  seen,  though 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  have  long  ceased  to  be  royal  properly, 
the  Crown  still  claims  the  Stewardship.  Similarly,  the  -Manor 
of  East  Hendred  was  sold  in  1823,  but  the  Crown  appointed  its 
Stewards  till  1840.  Old  Shorcham,  again,  was  not  technically 
aCrown  Manor  at  all,  for  it  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
Its  Stcwanlship  would  therefore  have  been  naturally  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  its  acceptance  would  not 
legally  vacate  a  seat  in  the  House.  The  only  cases  in  which 
it  could  properly  have  served  as  a  Crown  appointment  would 
have  been  when  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  either  non-existent^  ot  a. 
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niiDor,  orRcgffnt;  and  j-et  it  was  used  fur  the  purpose  of  racatlE 
seats  on  several  occiuinai  wben  none  uf  tlieve  cnndttionc  were 
I'uliillrd.  The  exlinct  Stewardship  of  IlGinphuIme  and  the 
still  extant  StcvrurdHhip  of  Nonhstcad  presi^nt  a  lomewliat 
dilTrnrnt  informality.  The  estntei  certainly  belonged  to  the 
Oowiv ;  hut  ihcy  seem  never  to  have  been  properly  constituted 
Manors  at  all.  There  is  no  record  of  the  existence  of  any 
manorial  courts  ;  and  apparently  the  Stewardships  can  never 
have  been  more  than  a  bare  name,  sans  fees,  suns  work,  sans 
everything. 

There  remain  two  other  appointments,  the  mention  of  which 
is  necesstiry  in  order  to  complete  the  list  of  nominal  oflices  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes.  Tbe 
appointments  in  question  were  not  Crown  Stewardships,  but  a 
somcivhat  analogous  office — the  Hscheatorships  of  Monster  and 
Ulsler;  and  the  use  of  them  came  as  a  legacy  from  the  Irish 
to  the  United  Pnrliament,  Tliey,  too,  have  n  considerable 
spice  of  antiquarian  interest.  'The  name  Escheator,' says  old 
1  homas  Fuller,  *conieth  from  the  French  word  e»c/ir.oir,  which 
significth  to  happen  or  fall  out ;  and  he,  by  his  place,  is  to 
search  into  any  proKt  accruing  to  the  Crown  by  casually,  by 
the  condemnation  of  malefactors,  persons  dying  without  an  heir 
or  leaving  him  in  minority,  &c.'  These  officers  appear,  as  a 
class,  to  have  rivalled  the  Crown  Stewards  in  all  manner  of 
malpractices.  It  was  their  practice,  under  pretence  of  inquest 
of  otlice,  to  oust  men  fri>m  lands  held  by  a  good  title  ;  and  their 
reputation  for  '  cheating  '  has  added  a  new  word  to  our  langaage. 
The  Irish  Escheators  are  first  mentioned  in  tlie  thirteenth  ccntory. 
In  1605  their  number  was  fixed  at  four,  one  for  each  province, 
and  this  division  remained  permanently  in  force  ;  the  patronage 
being  vested,  not  in  the  Treasurer,  as  in  England,  but  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  that  a  Place  Act  was  passed,  corresponding  to  the 
British  Act  of  6  Anne ;  and  thenceforward  the  Escheatorships 
of  Munster  and  Ulster  came  to  be  granted  at  Dublin  for  the 
same  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chiltcrna  and 
other  nominal  Stewardships  at  Westminster.  After  the  Union 
the  Escheatorship  of  Munster  was  still  utilised,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  ISOI,  in  order  lo  vacate  seats  in  the  United 
Parliament,  and  on  a  few  occasions  that  of  Ulster  was  used 
apparently  for  the  same  purpose,  the  use  of  cither  being 
confined,  with  a  single  exception,  to  Irish  constitaencies.  After 
1S20,  however,  the  Farliamcntory  use  of  these  Irish  appoint- 
ments was  discontinued  ;  but  they  survived  as  more  or  less 
sinecure  posts  until  their  abolition  in  1838. 

Of_ 
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Of  lh«  Knglith  Cn>wn  Stewnrdshtpa,  some  twcntj'  remain  to 

ihU  <]sv  as  atlunl  places  of  prolit  under  the  Crown,  Btii),  ss  hax 

becD   seen,  two  oiliers  survive   in   the  form  nf  men-Ay  titular 

Appointments — those  of  lb«  Manor  ofNortlisteaduDd  tbeChillrm 

Hundreds.     Apparenilj-  no  emoluments  ever  attached  to  the  one; 

chose  of  th«  other  hare  long  since  vanished  ;  and  in  point  of  fact 

Dciihernf  ihn  two  arc  officcB  of  profit  at  all.     But  a 'constitutional 

ficlitm,'  unbroken  for  a  century  ami  a  half,  presupposes  them  to  be 

mdued  with  sufTicicnt '  privileges  nnd  pre-eminences  '  to  justify 

the  voiding  uf  the  seats  of  the  Members  uf  Parliament  upon  whom 

ihey  are  conferred,  and  tbis  pious  belief  is  still  embalmed  in 

the  wording  of  the  instrument  of  appointment.    As  regard*  that 

instrument  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  formal  ditTerence  between 

llic  creation  of  ^n(i_^V/tf  and  nominal  Stewards  was  made  from 

thn  first.     BonAj'uk  Stewards  were  appointed  by  Letters  Patent, 

signet)     by    Lords    of    the    Treasury    nnd     passed     under    the 

&xclie(|u«r  Seal,  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  tlxchequer  was 

Che  custodian;    but,  obviously  for  convenience  snke,  nominal 

Stewards    have    been,  from    the   first,  appointed    by   a  simple 

Currant  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though 

J>re*6fving     in    its    opening    words    the    language   of   Letters 

^PsMnt.     No  such  disiinclion  was,  however,  drawn  in  the  case 

«i>f  the  Eschcators  of  Munster  and  Ulster.     Their  appointments,. 

^vbclbcr  real  or  nominal,  were  always  made,  to  the  very  last,  by 

-Letters   Patent,  signed    by  the   Lord   Lieutenant   and    passed 

■jndcr  the  Gnat  Seal  of  Iri-land  ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that^ 

being  sad<lled  with  so  cumhnms  a  mechanism,  they  were  ever 

vjtilised  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  all. 

In  other  respects  the  fictitious  appointments  iu  the  sister 
l^arliaments  at  VVeslminsler  and  Dublin  preserved  at  first  ihi* 
suain  characteristics  of  the  boita  fide  Crown  uHices  which  they 
%ad  ceased  to  be.  The  Crown  retained  its  full  prerogative  of 
v'ontrol ;  and  both  the  King  himself  and  his  Ministers  claimed- 
«ind  exercised  a  dlscrelionarv  power  of  refusing  to  nominate 
unacceptable  applicants.  Of  the  earliest  case  of  all — the  clas- 
»innl  case  of  17,^0 — Henry  Pelham  wrolo  to  the  elder  Pitt : — 

'  I  find  Jack  Pitt  is  very  aniious  about  quittiDK  hie  seat  iu  Porlia- 
niuut  in  order  to  bo  cho»ou  at  Uorofaeetcr.  You  know  the  only 
difliculty.  1  have  assured  bim  I  will  do  my  beet  when  the  King 
cumea  over ;  had  I  left  it  to  be  maongod  nt  Hanover,  I  am  mornlly 
sore  it  wonld  not  have  ended  well.  Hut  I  hope,  when  I  can  »{>ciLk 
myself,  it  will  dij.  I  must  l«!g  you  to  make  biro  easy.  1  bclievo  lie 
is  siktisftdd  aa  to  my  iotcntious,  nttd  I  should  do  wr.iiig  hy  him  if 
1  wad  to  veutiiro  tho  success,  for  the  salto  of  saying  I  bavo  wroto 
etroDg  upon  the  subject.' 

VoL  m^No.  355.  Q  "Ww 
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This  fp»lure  of  the  new  evslem,  evolved  «a  it  wn*  under  cover 

Jif  tlir    Plan'    Acit  111'   the  Ino   I'arl laments,  brought  about  & 

Ireinarltnbiti  inftatin!  of  Time'*  revcngrs  ;  for,  bj  Jint  of  it,  those 

■  Acts  were  mjiidlv  perverlcit  into  on  apt  mM^hanism  for  enabling 

f.in  unscru|mlou<(  .Minixirv  to  p«ck  thn  Houie  of  Commoas  with 

thf   verv  •  placeman  '  njiiiinttt  whom  they  ii:id  originally  been 

nimed.     Openly  and  mibeniiatingl^  the  (lovernment  of  the  day 

bought  over  Member  alter  Member  on  the  Opposition  Ix'Dchei, 

<-onterT<.rd  &  nominal  ofbce  upon  tbem,  and  filled   the  vacated 

Miats  with  creniurrs  of  it«  own.     On  the  other   hand,  did  a 

|iiiliticnt  advcK.iry  dexire  to  rr*!^  his  seat,  either  in  order  to 

coalcvt  aiiothi^r  cunttilueucy  or    biHraute    he  wat  called    away 

Iroiu  his  duties  in  Parlinmcnl  :  at  onc«  the-  Crown  aaHerlcd   its 

piecoRative,  and   his  upplicaliun  for  the  Chillerns  or  the  like 

was  roundly  negatived.     It  was  vain  for  bint  to  invoke  the  moral 

srnsr  of  a  packed    House  ;  and  in   those  pie-journalistic  days 

appeal  to  ttie  public  there  was  none^     By  such  means  as  these, 

Lord  North  i»  the  Knglish  House  of  Commons  maintained  bis 

majority  on  the  Amerii-an  question.     Hv  such  means  Loid  Castle- 

reiisU  carried  tbe  Act  of  Union  ihrougii  the  iriih  Fattiuinent. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  wli<.-n  this  bad  practice 
(was  liDall)'  exploded  ai  VVt-nlminster  ;  but  Lord  North  seems  to 
'lisvc  been  tbo  last  .Minister  who  withheld  tho  Chilierns  from 
bis  political  opponents  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
avowedly  because  they  were  his  opponents.  .So  far  back  as 
1775  (jeorge  Cirenville,  with  Uiirkc's  support,  made  a  vehement 
attack  on  the  Crown's  claim,  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative, 
arbitrarilv  to  dispose  of  seats  in  the  House^ — an  attack  which  he 
cuiKluded  by  woviniE  for  leave  '  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ('ommons  to  issue  liis  wairuits  to 
make  out  new  writs  fur  the  choice  of  Members  to  serve  in 
Pjitliameni,  in  the  room  of  such  Members  as  shall  signify  to 
him  their  desire  of  v.icattng  their  scats  in  this  House,  under 
certain  regulntiotis.'  The  motion  was  rejected  by  the  packed 
luajority  ;  but  from  that  lime  onwnrds  there  appears  to  have 
been  less  cauve  fur  romplnint,  anil  bv  the  end  of  the  century 
the  impanialilj'  with  which  the  Chilierns  were  granted  iu  the 
IDnglish  Parliatnent  was  cited  in  bitter  contrast  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  manipulation  of  Kschcntorshipi  in  the  Irish.  In  a 
word,  the  prerogative  of  veto  passed,  );mdu&II)'  perhaps  but 
surely,  from  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  to  the  collective 
House  «f  Commons,  and  there  is  now  little  reason  for  Opposition 
^lembrrs  to  demand  a  more  logical  method  of  resignation.  In 
ItfttO,  it  is  true,  Sir  H.  Drummond  VVolff  gave  notice  tliat  he 
would  move  for  'a  Select  Committee  to  search  the  Journals  of 
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^Hoiue  and  to  cnlltwt  atber  eridence  tu  to  the  circumilaiurrs 
ander  which  ih«  Stcwanltliip  of  the  Chillrrn  Hundreds  and 
laimilar  offices  have  bwn  conferred  oa  Members  desirous  of 
reliiKjutshin^  tbeir  seats,  and  lo  report  whetber  or  not  it  Is 
tdrilrsble  lu  provide  bj  stalutp  some-  means  whereby  Members 
can  relinquish  ihoir  seats  under  the  control  of  the  HnuM?,  and 
inilrpenitenlU'  of  the  Govrrninrnt  of  the  (Int.'  Hut  tlir  project 
was  uciily  Allowed  to  lapse,  and  as  a  rule  complaints  against 
ike  existing  system  emanate  solely  from  the  very  Ministers  who 
»a-  tecbuically  responsible  for  making  the  appuintment,  and 
wiio  resent  having'  this  somewbai  onerous  and  delicate  con- 
stitutional function  tbrowu  upon  them  by  wbul  may  fairly  be 
oiled  an  bbtorical  accident. 

In    185d  the  supervising  rights  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons 

Were  finally  confirmed  by  means  of  a  section  inserted  into  the 

•Vew    Writs  Act  of  that  year  at  the  instance  of  the  quondam 

Sp<-nker,  Lord  Krcrtley.      Under  that  section,  if  any  one  of  the 

NiiMiiiui/  appointments   was  granted    to  a   Member  during  ibe 

r«_'cea*,  ihe  writ  for  the  new  election  could  not  be  issued  until 

tlie  House  met  again  and  could  exercise  its  privilege  of  control. 

(t    is    noticeable,    in     passing,    that    two    extinct    offices    were 

included  in  the  list,  the  Sicwardship  of  East  Hendred  and  the 

t^scbeatorsbip  of  Munstor — an  error  which  can  be  due  to  nothing 

but  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  oft  he  es-Speaker  and  both  Houses. 

*l'hi^  new  limitation  may  lie  snid  to  have  put  the  coup  dr  tfrw-.e. 

X.%i  the  position  of  the  Chilterns  as  an  nriUnarv  Crxnrn  nppoint- 

Oicnt,     A  few  years  later,  it  was  found  ex}>ediL-nt  to  exitnguish 

^be  theory  that  the  ollice  was  an  hummrable  one,     i''ur  more  than 

««  century  the  form  of  the  appointing  warrant  had  contained 

"Swords  attaching  a  certain  dignity  to  the  post.     Technically  it 

^vas  because  the  Chancellor  ol  the  Exchequer  'reposed  especial 

Ymst  and  confidence  in  the  care  and  fidelity'  of  the  retiring 

Alember,  that  he  conferred  ofhre  upon  him.     But  \a  18til  a 

^Mute  c^tifrrt  occurred.      A  well-known    Member,  Mr.    Edwin 

—iaines,  Q.C.,  who  had    sought  and  receireil   the  Chilterns  in 

ordinary    course,    fled     the    country    itutaKter,    and     was    soon 

afterwards   proclaimed   tu    have   been   guilty   of    the   grossest 

profesaional   swindling.     If  not  a   scandal,  it  was  at  least  an 

<ilTcnc«  (o  sentiment  that,   mere  formality  as  it  was,  the  con- 

(ittenre  of  the  Crown  should   huvc  been  declared  to  rest  on  so 

unworthy  a  subject,  and   .Mr.  Gladstone  forthwith  espungul  the 

honorific  words  from  the  warrant  altogether.     For  some  reason, 

piesumably  because  no  otTicinl   rcconl  was  kept  of  the  change, 

ibc  omitte«t  wonls  were  sul>sequentty   replaced;   but   in   l)i77 

Ihey  were  again  dclete<l    by  Sir  Statl'ord   Nottbcote^  «xvi  \»i.<*'e 
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never  siniie  been   restored.     No   Tuitigt!  of  konour  or  dijjDity" 
is  now  attached  to  the  a{>poiii(inent ;    but  the  molding  of  th« 
woiTunt  has  remained  subsianiinllv  intact  since  17oU. 

Meanwhile,  step  bv  >tcp  during  the  pretent  century,  the 
general  laws  of  procedure  gorernin<;  the  sister  appointments 
of  the  Chilterns  and  Northstead  have  been  gradually  evolve*! 
ami  sterrotjpcil.  It  is  unfortunately  only  to"  trur,  a*  Mr.  Glud- 
slonc  informed  Parliament  in  1880,  that  no  oflicinl  record  of 
precedents  is  in  existence  ;  but  in  the  unattractive  pn)i;es  of  the 
Commons  Journnls,  the  '  Mirror  of  Parliament,' and  llansarti. 
may  be  found  a  tolerabljf  complete  clue  to  the  intricacicf  of 
modern  practice.  First  and  foremost,  it  may  be  taid,  the 
riddle  that  is  hardest  to  solve,  the  knot  that  fewest  can  untie,  it 
the  great  crux  of  the  past  in  a  modified  shape — the  question 
wbrtUcr  a  nominal  Stewardship  tan  he  withheld  from  a  Mrml>«r 
of  Parliamctnt  under  any  circumstatii-es  whatsoever.  We  have 
seen  that  the  rijiht  of  refusal  was  exercised  by  early  Chancellors 
of  the  Hxebequer  altogether  independently  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Houte  of  Commons.  But  nowadays  the  insulted  majesty  of 
the  House  has  amply  avenged  itself ;  the  titular  patron  of  th*r 
Chilterns  is  no  more  its  master,  but  its  servant,  is  any  power 
of  veto  left  at  all? 

in  the  light  of  the  precedents  of  the  present  reign,  two  main 
principles  can  firmly  be  laid  down.  The  first  is,  that  applicji- 
tions  lor  the  Chilterns  should  be  granted  immediately  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  except  in  very  extreme  cases.  To  witlibold 
the  appotntmeni  on  the  assumption  that,  at  some  future  date, 
the  seat  may  be  vacatetl  by  other  means,  is  jirittiii  facie  uafair, 
both  to  the  applicant  himself,  who  has  a  general  claim  (o  be 
considered  innocent  until  he  is  actually  proved  guilty  ;  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  desires  to  purge  itself  as  soon  as 
possible  of  doubtful  characters;  to  tlie  party  to  which  the 
applicant  belongs,  whose  reputation  is  injured,  and  whose 
numerical  strength  would  be  diminished  if  he  retained  his  seat' 
without  appearing  in  the  House  ;  to  the  constituency  which  be 
represents,  which  for  the  same  reason  would  be  practically 
disfranchised  ;  and  linally  to  ilie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetjuer 
himself,  who  mi<;ht  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  opposin|r 
a  Member's  retirement  (or  partisan  motives.  The  seisond 
principle  is,  that  it  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  duty  to 
refuse  to  grant  the  appointment,  either  if  (he  House  diret^tly 
enjoins  bim  to  do  so,  or  else  if  the  Member's  resignation  would 
anticipate  jirotvedings  actually  pending,  either  in  the  House  for 
censuring  or  punishing  him,  or  before  the  Klection  Judges  for 


voiding  bit  ejection. 
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Followlni*  the  line*  of  Sir  WillUm  Harrnurt'i  imporlnt 
ilalemrnt  in  th«  House  on  Mr.  Spencer  Uftlfnur's  cai 
(JanuiiT^  31sE,  1893),  the  foltowiog  mor?  detailed  rules  cna  % 
ihown  lo  rest  on  gnod  RUihorit)- : — 

Firttlif. — In  oTdin«r}-  cmc.%  the  Ciiillcrnt  must  be  gruntl 
directljr  tbey  are  applicnl  for.     Such  ordinarj-  ctues  ate — 

(1)  When,  M  constantly  occuri,  «  Member  withes  simp] 

to  retire  from  PaTliameni,  or  to  stand  for  anotbl 
conitilucncj-  nr  again  for  his  own. 

(2)  When  it  is  dnubtfu!  whether  a  Member's  return,  or  (^ 

tenure  of  Ins  seat,  Js  technicnlly  valid.  (Coses  i 
Mr.  Dodsnn,  Julv  SGth,  18H0,  and  Mr.  Bradlaug] 
February  llJth,  18S4.) 

(3)  When  a  Member  wlin  has  inrarmally  accepted  a  boi\ 

fide  Crown  office  wishes  to  vacate  bis  scat  before  I 
is  voided  by  his  formal  appointment,  (Cases  4 
the  elder  Pitt,  Juno  28th,  17i7,  and  Lord  Mor 


April  20th,  1835.) 


irpetl 


Stcondlff, — The  appointment  is  bestowed  without  referent 
to  ihe  character  or  fitness  of  the  applicant.  This  is  shown  I] 
"•e  cbaniie  in  Ihe  wordinjr  of  the  warrant  made  in  IKtSl. 

Thirdiy. — It    is     not    the    duly    of    the    Chancellor    of    dg 

'•ichrquer  lo  investigate  individual  suiipicious  cases.     He  hi 

*"'(tiing  (o  do  with  the  motives  which  may  prompt  a  Mcmbi 

'■^  *'>pply  for  the  Chilterns,  and  nn  blame  attaches  to  him  if  | 

^l^terwards  appears  that  the  applicant  has  retired  in  order  i 

*^oid  the  prolwible  consequences  of  some  misconduct.     (Loi 

■^"loiersion    on    Lord    Chelsea's    case,   August  6lh,    1812,  an 

Mr.  (Jladslone  on  Dr.  Mitchell's  case,  August  11th,  lUSO.)      J 

f'liarlftlif. — The  only  cases   in   which  it  is   the  duty   of  tt 

'-haiicellor  of  the  Excheciuer,  e*en  without  the  intervention  i 

^«   Hoose,  to   take  the   initiative   in   refusing   (o  grant   ti 

^Wliems,  are  as  follow  ; — 

(a.)  When  the  applirant  is  undoubtedly  in  a  state  < 
menial  incapacity,  or  has  some  other  proved  dl 
qualification  which  is  in  itself  suflicient  to  vacal 
his  seat.  (Lord  Palmerslon  on  Lord  Chelsea's  cat 
August  fitb,  1842.)  Gut  this  rule  is  unitnportaj 
and  might  well  be  waived,  on  the  analogy  i 
Section  A  of  the  first  rule  above,  in  cases  whaj 
delay  is  likely  to  occur.  I 

(ft.)  When  Ibc  applicant  seeks  to  retire  in  pursuance  < 
some   illegal   agreement   of    which   the    KtxiMb 
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CO^isant  Anil  has  ospresied  lis  diuipprovsl.  (Lou) 
ChclBea's  CMC,  Au^st  tith,  I?^4'J.) 

(c.)  Wbcn  a  cTiminal  piosm^Dtlon  b«s  been  nctufllly  imUr- 
tuietl  njfninsC  the  applicant;  in  which  cnsr,  if  be 
were  found  gutllv,  he  would  be  rxjirlkt!  from  th« 
House.     (Mr.  Sadlrir's  ra^tr,  July  24tii,  185*).) 

id.)  W'b«ii  nn  elect:i>n  eiiiguiry  liiit  Ix-cu  nciually  iriacituted 
iniu  (he  circuwslnua-i  of  the  applicant's  return  ;  in 
which  case,  if  he  were  fimnii  Vl"''')'  **'^  corruption, 
be  would  be  lawfully  deprived  of  bU  scat,  (Mr, 
Gladstone  on  Mr.  Dmlson  s  ca&c,  JuW  27 tb,  16»0.) 

The  justiRcation  for  withholding  (he  Chilierns  in  nny  of 
these  four  cases  is  obvious.  A*  reji^ardt  rule  (o),  the  grant  of 
the  appointment  would  be  su  pel  Quo  us,  the  seat  beint;  alreadjr 
ipao  facto  vacant.  As  regards  rule  (fi),  it  wouhl  imply  an 
approval  of  conduct  which  b:ts  been  ceniurcd  by  the  ilouse. 
As  regaidB  rule  (t),  it  would  defeat  (he  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  over  offending  Members,  As  regards  rule  (i/),  it 
would  involve  the  assumption  that  the  elecliou  wm  .not 
alrcadv  null, 

I-'ifllilff. — There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of  erases  on 
the  bonier  line.  For  instance,  as  regards  rule  (b),  the  House 
itself  in  1859  (Dr.  Mitcbell's  case)  definitely  rejected  a  pro- 
jMsal  to  prohibit  the  Chancellor  of  the  E)scbe(|uer  from  granting 
the  Chilterns  to  any  Member  who  under  any  circumstances 
wbntsoevcr  had  a^ccd  (o  compromise  an  elcclion  petition  by 
resigning  his  scat.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  rule  (</), 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  case  gave  nn  olntrr  dieiiim,  to  the 
edect  that  the  appointment  might  properly  be  refused  (o  an 
applicant,  merely  if  another  Member  should  formally  lay  before 
the  House  good  yrima  faeii:  evidence  of  his  corrupt  practice* 
during  his  election  ^  and  as  regards  rule  (t),  Sir  G.  CornewaU 
Lewis  in  l85l>  (Mr,  Sadleir's  case)  promised  to  'consider  the 
propriety '  of  granting  the  Chilierns  if  applied  for  by  a  Member 
who  had  merely  been  declared  by  a  Judge  to  be  liable  to  a 
criminal  proMtiution.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  initiative 
must  be  taken  liy  the  House,  and  the  lesponsibility  must  rest 
with  the  House;  and  if  the  House  does  nut  move  in  the 
matter,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheijuer  is  not  justified  in 
withholding  the  Cbilternt  spoiife  utiti  (Mr.  Gladstone  on 
lltb  August,  1^511).  A  fortiori,  if  the  leiult  of  an  enquiry 
hy  the  competent  authority  I  whether  (he  House  or  the  Judges, 
as  the  case  may  be)  has  been  ((»  prove  the  Mem  Iter  peraonally 
innocent  o!  the  charges  brought  against  bim,  the  Choncellor 
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of  the  Exchequer    U    bouml    to    grant  lu*  apjilicntion  for  the 
ChilteniB  (Mr.  Dirdsan'a  ciue,  2Tili  July,  iHMi), 

So  much  for  lb«  circuiiiHCanco  under  wbii'b  tb«  appointment 

insiy  or  may  not  bo  witblield  ;  but  ilic  very  tViniialilic^  obwrvctl 

in  mnking  (h>^  grant  hnrr  n  rrrlain  quaint  interest  ol'  thrir  own. 

T\it!  inctruint^nt  ix,  as  we  harp  seen,  n  simpler  otir  than  ibat 

r(-quirc<l    for   IxmA  Jl<!t   Stetvaidahipt.      Appi>inttnenl*    to    tbe 

Jatltr  wcrt'   uiaile,  <tourn   to   the  year   IS.^'.I,  Iiy   Letters  Patent 

ittnucHi   under  tbe    Kxehetiuc-r  Sen\,   itnd   after  Itj5d  by    Ruyal 

Warrant  si^ed    by   Her    M.ijesty    and    ruunteniKned   by    two 

J.^rds  of  tbe  Treasury.      Id  ttie  case  of  the  Cbilierns  and  similar 

nominal   oHiccs,  the  appointment   has  always  been  made  by  a 

rnmlcht  warrant  signed    by  the  Chsnocllor   of   the   Escbcqnor 

avn<l    preparpd   by  his  private  srerpcnry.     Fmm  tbe  dnlR  uf   iu 

:f^Tst   iniiiluiion  under  George  II,  this  wnrrnnt  bad  to  bt-  both 

'Xwitn<^«u?()   anil    srab-d   with    tbr    (^bancirHor's    otVici:    seikl,    iind 

vJuring  tbe  reigii  of  (jcorjte  111.  a  det-d  it.amp  wm  aUi>  imposed  ; 

kjut  botb  stamping  and  sealing  were  discoiiiinued  about  thirty 

^ean  ago,  and  more  reeeniK  even  the  witnessing  dropped  out 

*ar  oie.     For  some  twtnty  jears  the  enactment  under  wliich  the 

^tamp  wsa  considered   nccessarV)  baa  been  expunged   from  the 

Statute  Boole  ;  but  the  seal  and  witness's  signature  have  (jiiite 

»-ecenlly  been  revived  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.     The  formality 

<->f  pnroliinj;   the  warrant   in   the  Land   Hcvenor   Kcnords   and 

Chen  sending  it  to  tbe  retiring  .Member  is  not  obsi^rred ;  but 

immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  instrument  the   private 

secretary  write*  in  the  Member,  omitting  the  klters  .M.r.  after 

Ilia  name,   to   inform  liim  that  he  ha*  been  ap{Miinted  to  the 

wRioe,    and  then  noles  the  name  and  date   iu  a  *  Regiatcr  of 

-Appointments  to  Stewardships  of  the  Chillem  Hundreds,  iVc.,' 

'Which    is  kept    at    the    Treawry.     it    has    been    tbe   eommon 

jirnrtjcc  of  bygone  Chanoellnrs  of  the  Eitcbetjuer  to  make  no 

inrroal  nnnnunecment  of  the  appointment,  and  also  to  destroy 

or  carry  away  on  quitting  office  whatever  warrants  of  this  kiml 

ibey  have  issued  ;  but  here  again  Sir   William  HarctMirt   has 

latelv  arranged  that  the  apjKiiotmenis  should,  for  the  sake  of 

publicity,  be  at  once    announced    in    the    *  I./>ndon    Gaxetlc,' 

an*!  the  warrants  be  ]>reserved  in  the  Treasury  archives. 

As  a  mere  mollcr  of  symmetry,  it  is  usual  to  grant  tlw 
Cbiltenis  and  tbe  Northstead  alternately,  hot  there  is  no 
obligation  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gonlbum,  however,  in  lri46,  laid 
down  the  remarkable  rule  that  the  same  appointment  ootiltl  not 
be  granted  to  more  than  one  person  in  the  same  day.  Whether 
this  principle  was  really  observed  at  the  lime  he  spoke  esnnoi 
now  he  ascertaineil,  as  the  old   KeKisUra  »\   l\\^nvA.\n/r'c\\%  •xi.'a 
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misiing,  but  it  hns  rcrtninly  not  been  strirtir  iwHutm!  to  *!nce; 
for  in  four  nccasions  since  December  1^50  (tht!  date  of  the 
existing  Kpgister)  the  CiiiUerns  bave  been  grant«]  twice  oa  ifae 
sitmc  dny,  ami  there  is  no  obvious  objection  1o  such  a  coune, 
seetnir  that  the  offices  are  merely  beld  (luring  pleature,  with 
no  period  of  time  attached.  And  in  ttiis  context  should  be 
noticed  the  strange  mistake  made  by  Sir  Erskine  Nf\y,  when  he 
declares  that  the  appointment  is  rcsi|;ned  as  soon  n«  its  purpox- 
is  effected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  new  Slcwnril  retains  the 
oHice  until  hts  successor  is  appointed,  and  every  new  warrant 
expressly  ntvokes  the  grant  to  the  last  holder. 

Under  tlie  Act  of  li  Anne  it  is  the  'acceptance'  of  an  oflioe 
of  profit  from  the  Crown  which  vaciites  the  seat  ;  but  a  question 
has  not  infrecjuently  been  raUed  as  to  what  contlituies  'accept- 
ance' sufficiently  to  enable  a  new  writ  to  be  moved  for  the  seat. 
In  the  case  of  £ona_^Ve  offices  of  profit,  mere  infoimal  consent 
to  accept  may,  but  need  not  neccunrily,  constitute  technical 
'acceptance'  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  in  fact,  the 
Government  is  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  the  matter.  And 
with  the  Cbilierns  and  N'orlhstead  the  procedure  i»  equally 
variable.  Some  ChiincEJlors  of  the  Kxchetjuer  have  beld  that  a 
verbal  request  for  the  appointment,  answered  by  a  verbal 
promise  to  grant  it,  is  sufficient  to  vacate  the  scat.  Olb«rs 
have  argued  that  the  promise  must  be  made  by  letter,  the 
receipt  of  which  vacates  the  seat.  Others  have  assumed  ibat 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  is  immaterial.  Others  again  bave  held 
that  the  seat  is  not  vacated  till  the  formal  warrant  is  com- 
picted.  The  question  was  one  nf  practical  intenrsi  in  days 
when  the  instrument  was  incomplete  till  it  had  been  stamped 
at  the  Stamp  Office ;  but  since  the  discontinuance  of  this 
formality,  no  delay  need  now  occur  between  ibe  promise  and 
the  execution  of  the  warrant,  and  the  principle  ol  the  present 
procedure  is  that  the  scat  is  vacated  directly  the  warrant  is 
nipned.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  private  secretary,  in 
acquainting  the  Member  of  his  appointment,  omits  (as  wo  have 
seen)  the  letters  M.P.  after  bis  name.  If,  however,  after  the 
warrant  has  been  signed  and  a  new  writ  issued  for  the  vacated 
scat,  the  House  has  any  jirima  facie  case  for  believing  that  the 
appointment  has  not  been  accepted,  it  i*  ojien  to  it  to  cancel 
the  writ  by  issuing  a  giipfrtnlfcit  thereto  (case  of  Mr.  Peter 
Browne,  10th  April,  lH2t>),  There  is  a  curious  le|;end  that 
I^onl  North  on  one  occasion  acted  on  the  principle  that  appoint- 
ment to  a  Cmwn  office  implied  acceptance  of  it,  and  accordingly 
appointed  a  political  adversary  to  the  Chiiterns  merely  in 
nn/er  to  vacatt!  his  scat.     How  far  this  could  legally  be  done 
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On  the  auutnplioD  that  the  appoinlmeol  waa  a  direct  mAiuIate 
/rntn  the  Crown,  hantly  mjuires  argument. 

At  soon  as  the  narraol  has  been  signed,  comes  [ho  question 
of    issuing;    the    writ    for    a    new    elecuon  ;    and    enlcrprisinfr 
«ioctTinain-s    have    occasionally    nrgocd    that^    if   the    Member 
3ap|M>intMt  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  has  not  actually  taken 
the  parliamentary  uatli,  the  appointment  di>ei  not  racale  his 
seat  sufficienily  to  enable  a  new  writ  to  be  issued  at  all.     Either 
chcory  is  absurd.     It  is  true  that,  within  certain  fixeil  limits, 
anembers  of  the  Govetnmenl  who  nierely  exchange  one  minis- 
terial post  for  another,  arc  excused  under  an  Act  of  IHliT  from 
necking  rr'clection.     But  this  exception    is  limited  In  certain 
^pecilied  ^(ni»^(/fr  offices,  not  incla<ling  either  the  Chiltcrna  or 
Che  Norlhstead  ;  and  it  makes  no  difTcrenct!  whether  Alembcrs 
^cceptin^  ihe  latter  appointments  are  Ministers  or  not.     (Cases 
•*-if  Lord  Althorjw,  a  Lctnl  i>f  the  Treasury,  tn  liblf  ;  Mr.  Dagnl, 
^n     Under-Secretary    of    State,    in    1808;    Sir    I-'iizn>y    Kelly, 
^Solicitor-General,    in    X^.i'l ;    Mr.    Dodson,    I'reiident    of   the 
.iiocal  Gnrrmment  Boaitl,  in  18^0.)     Neither  does  it  make  the 
least  difTerence  whether  the  accepting  Member  is  still  unsworn, 
^>r  has  taken  the  oath  (cases  of  Baron   Rothschild  in  1849  and 
3857,  and  Mr.  Brndtnu);h  in    1884),     In  each  case,  nrccptnncr 
'^'acates  the  scat,  and  a  new  writ  may  be  issued  forthwith.     The 
-^ciual  n-xirii'iinns  arn  mmpnrnlively  simple.     If  the  ('hillern* 
•^n  Norihttead  are  granted  iluiin^  the  recess,  as  not  infrequently 
liappens  (Mr.  Goschen'*  statement,  February  Ifith,  18i)2),  the 
New  Writs  Act,  1858,  forbids  the  issue  of  the  new  writ  until 
Aha  House  meets  affain.     If  they  are  granted  durin;;  the  session, 
the  Whip  of  the  Party  to  which  the  recipient  belongs,  is  free, 
-«m  giving  dnc  notice,  to  move  for  a  new  writ  as  soon  as  the 
warrant  of  appointment  is  signed  ;  and  thi.*  writ  is  istursi  as  a 
matter  of  course,  rxci'pt  when  an  election  petition  is  thie.itened, 
or  the  Judj^s  after  invt^tl^ntion  have  declared  the  constituency 
to  be  seriously  corrupt.     In  the  former  case,  a  new  writ  can 
only  be  inucd  if  the  seat  is  not  claimed  (case  of  Sir  Filzroy 
Kelly,  May  3rd,  1852).      In  the  latter,  it  cannot  bo  issued  at  all 
until  it  has  been  decided  whether  or  not  to  disfranchise  the 
oiHistituency  (Mr.  Dim! son's  case,  1880). 

From  the  dull  Umbo  of  House  of  Commons  procedure  it  is  a 
relief  to  re-emerge  at  last  into  the  ampler  etlier  whence  we 
starte^l.  A  very  few  woids  will  suffice  to  'knit  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve'  of  one  of  the  moat  curious  little  chapters  of  parliamentary 
liistory.  It  baa  been  seen  that  what  had  been  from  Norman 
day«  an  active  and  honourable  office,  bcstoncd  b^  xUc  a.M\t>cn!C\c. 
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will  of  tliB  nsigninp  Snvcrpi|rn  upon  county  mnenntes  or  crmti 
fnvouihet,  hnd  ilwinillcil  down  by  tlir  mi>l<llc  oftlie  I.ist  (xMiIury 
inio  nn  cinptv  title  of  no  mlvnntngn  c^scept  to  .Members  of 
Parliapienl.  Under  tbe  *en>d<l  (ieorg«,  and  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  lb«  third,  tbe  ^rant  of  ibat  title  had  to  be  begiged  from 
the  arbitrarj"  favour  of  the  Ministry  ia  power  ;  but  by  de^nti 
it  baa  oomo  to  beclsimed  by  Members  ns  an  initisputsbl«  righl 
which  only  the  collective  voice  of  the  Hou»c,  cxprr»»i-d 
implied,  cnn  disnllow.  Its  nncicnt  form  and  fetter  have  nn 
vivi-d  morir  or  lr««  intnt^t ;  but  its  spirit  and  inlrntioa  ha' 
been  transfonnt-tl  out  of  nil  recngnition. 

Not  the  foroi  of  the  appuliitint^nt  nlune,  but  also  its  only 
raison  ifetre  in  the  nineteenth  cemurv,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  tbe  vitality  of  our  national  trudittoas.  The  principle  that 
Members  of  Parliament  have  no  power  to  resign  their  seats  has 
remained  thmrrticully  in  force  down  to  a  time  when  it« 
observance  in  actual  practice  would  be  nbsoluteir  intolerable. 
It  remains  unaltercil  only  hecniise  it  can  readily  be  waded  ;  and 
the  mechanism  for  evading  it  is  provided  by  the  *  coatlituiional 
fiction  '  of  granting  an  obsolete  Stewar^Uhip. 

Threatened  inslilutions  live  long.  Were  it  otherwise,  I 
signs  of  the  times  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  days  of  th*^ 
present  system  arc  numbered.  The  altcrnntive  course  of  allow- 
ing .Members  a  direct  power  of  reiignatinn,  first  jiropnted  in 
1775  by  (jcorgc  Grenville  for  Westminster,  has  been  revived 
for  Dublin  in  the  Home  Kulc  Bill  of  l»d3.  The  note  of 
dittalii  fact  ion  with  the  existing  n^i'mtr,  sounded  by  .Mr. 
Gladstone  in  liiiiO,  has  been  echoed  recently  by  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt;  and  it  may  be  that,  before  very  long,  the  natural 
reluctance  of  an  over-liarassed  Cliancellur  of  the  Exchec{uer  to 
assnme  responsibilities  which  are  his  by  accident  alone — n 
reluctance  harked  by  the  iconoclastic  whims  of  our  parliamentary 
levellers — will  undermine  this  interesting  relic  of  •  forgotten 
piksi,  and  tbe  fatal  curtain  of  commonscnse  and  commonplace, 
lalltng  on  the  Stewardship  of  the  Three  llundrcils  of  Chiherrt 
as  it  has  already  iailen  on  the  Ksclientorship  of  Munster,  leave 
nothing  hut  the  dim  memory  of  a  quaint  custom  awl  an  old- 
world  name. 
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BT.  X. — Lift  awl  Corretportrtence  of  A.  P.  Stanley,  taU 
of  fVeJ.tmin(.<er.     Bj  H.  li.  Prolhero.     l^ndon,  18»3. 

■T'ARLy    in    Michaelmas    term    of    1893,    one   of    the   few 

[  i      suMnyors  of  Arthur  I^tnnlev's  schooircrDoiiva  at  Kugliv — 

■^^ho  tn^y  now  be  nlmoftC  counted  on  ono's  finger* — paid  a  visit 

«:»f  a  few  A%y*  lo  Oxford.     Somehow  or  somewhere — possibly 

:^  n  AlWmnilc  Street — lie  hnd  himrd  on  gnoil  nuihoritv  tbnt  th« 

9.  <ini;-lo"l«Hl-fc)r  Meoiotr  of  Lis  old  «rhoolfdlow  nnd  ftiend  wms 

^L  n  the  press,  nnd   would  be  out  in  nil  likelihood   liv  ('hristm>(*. 

^K-'uU  of  this  DL-ns,  which  he  felt  sure  would  stir  Oxford  Ui  iu 

^^Jepthi,  he  lost  no  time  in  announcinff  it  in  the  common  room 

^TDt'  one  of  the  leading  Colleges.     To  his  astonishment,  utmost  to 

^fcis  diunnj,  what  had  been  to  him  such  good  lidinfrs  seemed  tA 

^all  Hat,  nnd  excite  icnrccly  even  a  Unj^uid   Interest.     *  Our   . 

generations  here,*  seemed  to  be  the  gem-ral  verdict,  '  sneceed 

■m>nv  anollier  so  rapidly  that  personal  rcpulalions  and  trndttionc 

seldom  surrivc  for  ten  years,  nnd   it    is  more  than   that   sintre 

Arthur  Stanley 'i  death,  nnd  nearly  ibirly  since  he  left  Oxford. 

If  you   were   lo  s|»ralc   with   any  enthusiasm   of  the    name   of 

Stanley  in  any  gatherini;  of  the  young  Oxford  of  i4>-<luy,  even   I 

at   the    Union,    nine    out    of  ten    probnbly    of    the    audiencty    i 

would  think  you  were  alludinfr  to  the  Alrican  trareller,  not  to 

the  Professor  of  Ecclcsiaslical  History.     Moreover,  the  (juest ions 

which  ngit.-itrd  the  University  in  his  day,  nnd  in  which  he  bore 

■u   prominent    a    part,    move    us    no    longer ;    even    the    great 

•ecession   in  the  early  forties  is  {[rtting  stale;  and  as  lor  the 

names  of  (iorhnm,  Hampden,  Williams  and  Wilson,  Coleiiso,   { 

>nd  the  rest,  they  are  clean  forgotten,  with  all  the  details  of  ilio 

■mailer  controversies  which  raged  round  ihcm.' 

Our  sepui!tgcnarian  friend,  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
first  experiment,  repeated  it  in  another  common  room.  There, 
though  on  Komewhac  difFerenl  grounds,  he  met  with  little  better 
*Ucccss.  *S»  far  as  Oxfoixl  is  <-onccrnc<l,'  he  beard,  'the  slnry 
Of  the  K'^»>  movement  whieh  began  with  the  "Tracts  for  the 
Tiinea"  has  been  told  again  and  iigain.  We  have  had  all  the 
<iUicf  actors  in  the  witness-box,  from  Cardinal  Newman's 
*' Apologia  "  to  Dean  Church's  "  Oxford  Movement,"  and  k re 
*^ven  now — such  of  us  a*  have  still  an  appetite — stniggling  with 
Hie  first  instalment  in  two  bulky  volumes  of  Dr.  I'usey's  Lite. 
\Veknnw  what  parts  all  the  chief  actors  played,  including  Stanley 
Anil  bis  master  Arnold — ttU  pratn  hibantnt.  No  doubt  his 
Career  touched  many  centres  of  intellectual,  religious,  and 
]>olitical  life  outside  Oxford,  both  in  Kngland  and  abroad  ;  and 
kiia  own   reminiscences,   if   we   could    bnve   had  ttwnv  itv** 
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would    hai"c    been   of    Rreal   interest,    for   be  wm    a   Biiperi: 
verbal  pilot o;;rapher.     But   he  hn»  been   dead  loa   long.      His 
biogrnpltcrt — for    wc    have    heard    of    iour    or    five,    all    fir*t- 
rat«  men  nn  doubt — who  have  hod  this  work  in  hand,  shnulti 
have  taken  a  leaf  nut  of  hia  own  book.     The  nmniiing  sunce 
of   hit  "Life  of  Arnold"    wa*  due    in   great   measure    to   tt 
prompincM  with  which  it  followed  the  death  of  his  hern,  and 
the  intense  love  which   he  bore  him.     If  ^ou  want   to  know 
what  a  man  really   was,  study   hit  life  in  the   book  of  »ome      , 
one  who  loved  him,  not  in  cold   impartial  biographies,  was  '^l^H 
wise  advice  F.  Maurice  used  to  give  his  pnpils.'  ^^ 

Such  was  the  reception  our  friend's  good  new*  received 
in  the  University  where  Arthur  Stanley  spent  so  many  n) 
his  best  years  a«  Tutor  and  ProfesEor,  and  which  owes  more 
of  its  new  Bod  vigorous  development— as  yel  only  in  its  infancy 
— to  him  than  to  any  other  of  her  sons.  To  all  which  our 
friend  replied  with  praiseworthy  failb,  for  he  bad  not  seen 
ft  page  of  the  book,  '  Well,  Oxford  may  "  abide  in  her  breaches," 
and  do  or  say  what  she  will  ;  but  I  (ell  you  that  this  book  is 
going  to  he  rend  wilh  greater  interest  than  any  sensation  novel, 
not  only  in  every  centre  where  men  rend  at  all  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  but  <|ui(e  as  keenly  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  on  the  continent  of  liuiope." 

The  hook  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are  therefore  in  a  position 
to  judge  between  the  doubling  Osonians  and  the  man  of  sturdy 
faith,  and  wc  give  our  verdict  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Having  reganl  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  material 
from  which  the  editor  had  to  select,  find  which  would  have 
amoihrred  a  weaker  workman,  we  think  the  unique  figure  of  the 
lilih-  Di-.-in  itaiids  out  clearlv  and  lovingly,  and  that  even  a 
^■neratiun  which  knew  him  not  in  the  flesh  may  learn  to 
understand  suiuethiiig  of  his  luscinuliun  for  men  of  all  conditions 
from  the  Court  to  the  slums,  and  to  appreciate  Lowell's  famous 
words  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  in  the  Chapter-houK  of 
the  AbWy  in  December  1881 :  '  I  think  no  man  ever  lived  who 
was  so  plcnianl  to  so  many  people.' 

Mr.  Prothen*  in  his  few  words  of  preface  frankly  admits 
that  he  wants  'the  personal  knowledge  of  Stanley  which  is 
essential  for  a  biographer.'  He  explains,  further,  that  when 
the  materials  were  handed  on  to  him  in  January  l)i92,  he 
found  a  continuous  narrative  already  prepared,  dealing  with  the 
first  twenty-five  years,  from  1M15  to  1840.  We  can  imagine 
his  dismay  when  he  realised  that  this  section  by  itself  would 
have  'more  than  fdled  a  Urge  octavo  volume,'  in  .its  then 
shajye,  and  can  only  express  our  admiration  of  the  courage 
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with  which  h«  proceeded  w  cut  it  down  \ty  canaidffrably  tnora 
ta«ioItnlf.  Ttie  rare  tttir^suppression  nnd  disinc^rndrdncH  of 
•l»*^prc»ept  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  George  Grovr,  tiie 
•«>lc  kurviving  iilerarjr  executor,  who  seem  mil  niil^  to  hnvft 
*1  lowed,  but  corilially  approved  of,  this  dnstic  trealmenr,  is 
*^^~^a^\y  reoiafkable  and  praiieworth^.  *0  si  sic  oinae*!'  in 
l^^vmorlal  litcrnturc. 

We  must  (iwn  to  a  little  regret  that  the  editor  should  not  hare 
'^•fc-Tfied  out  his  severe  method  to  the  end,  for  to  our  mind  there  18 
^-  arlaxRtion  fnim  1S40,  in  the  length  at  which  documents  and 
'  *^«tcr«  arc  set  out  bearing  un  the  mere  trilling  dnilv  incidents  of 
^•^ars,  iir  upon  bvgone  ecclesiiislic;tl  conlroverjies,  such  u  those 
^^^cr  the  heresies,  rcnl  or  supposed,  of  such  weaker  brethren  as 
^^ryan  King,  Page  Cox,  and  V'oyse_T,  in  which  Stanley's  innate 
^^Vuvalry  and  combnilvcness — strengthened  hy  bis  conviction 
*-t»at  the  'National  Church'  should  be  wide  enough  lo  include 
*^H  Christians — led  him  always  to  take  the  weaker  tide,  and 
*^:»  throw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.     \\r  will  give  one 

*  «^st^^n<^e  jjmIv,  nnd  it  shall  be  the  one  we  must  regret,  of  what 
'c    me-an.     In   February  IStii,  Archbishop  Longley  called  a 

-inference  at  Lambeth  of  the  whole  Anglican  Kpiscopate,  as 
"^^cll  OS  that  of  the  daughter-Church  in  the  United  States,  to 
*^«iuider  the  complicationa  which    had  ariten  in  the  course  of 

*  lie  South  African  controversy  over  the  See  of  Natal,  where 
i3i»bop  Gray,  the  MrtrcijMilimn  of  Capetown,  and  the  Svnod  of 
^Soulh  Africa,    had    idready  exeiitnmuuicated  Bishop  Colenso. 
^Stanley  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  conference  at  this  crisis, 
s^nd    bis  doubts  were  shared    by  the   Archbishop  of  York,  the 
-SSishops  of  the  NofChern  Province,  and  the    Bishop  of  Pclor- 
%:jorough,  who  declined  to  attend.     However,  the  (.'nnfercnn;  was 
K.ie1d,  and,  on  a  threat  of  rr'signation  by  Bishop  Gray,  a  resolu- 
'K.ion  waa  passed,  which-  -though  only  declaring  that  the  conse- 
cration ol  a  new  Hishop  of  \ntal  would  not  necessarily  sever  the 
^CDOimunion    betwetm    the    Home    and    Colonial    Church — was 
^nssumed  by   Bishop  Gray  and    his  supporters  to  sanction  the 
sippointinent  of  a  new  hishop  of  tbatdi»«»v. 

The  Conference  was  to  conclude  with  a  special  service, 
-which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  in  the  Abbey.  To  this  .Stanley 
objected,  unlets  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  terricK^  hail 
no  relation  lo  the  Conference,  hut  was  held  for  some  specific 
purpose,  such  as  the  Pri>{Hgation  of  the  Gosptd,  or  'the  pro- 
motion  uf  brotherly  good  will  amongst  all  members  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.'  This  ofler  was  declined  on  behalf 
uf  the  assembled  Bishops,  and  the  service  was  held  elsewhere. 
Thereupon   Stanley  wrote    a    eourfenus  explan»l\on  lo  Vi\v\\«\v 
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Hopkins  of  Vonti'int,  tli«  senior  Atn«rican  Jiiiliop,  to  I>e  rn^M 
municntvil  to  bix  brotbi^r  liUliups.  To  (hi*  lin  rr:<:civcil  4 
reply  fnmi  Biiiiop  llopkiii*,  occupying  four  page*  of  vol.  ii. 
(pp.  203-(i),  wiiii:U  was  sent  to  liie  American  papers.  It  was, 
hoirerar,  disowned  by  th«  Episcnpal  Church  of  tUa  United 
St&tea,  and  drew  from  Phillips  Brooks,  afterwards  Bisbop  of 
Mnssacliiisrtcs,  snd  th<-ii  n  rrc-ognized  leader  in  the  Church,  a 
proieat  thnt  *  the  only  fueling  in  our  Church  nt  large  on  rmding 
the  Kishijp's  letter  will  hv  one  of  surniw  and  shame.*  It  was 
tii-ups»ary,  iiu  doubt,  lo  give  the  abort  facts  of  this  C^afcrence, 
which  niigbi,  we  think,  have  been  suflicieiiily  done  in  twi 
p!i;fes,  and  this  unhappy  scandal  loft  to  sleep. 

But  a  truce  to  criticism  I  We  are  half-ashamed  to  ha 
spent  so  much  time  over  it  already,  and  will  now  endeavour 
^ivr  our  renderx  xuch  an  introduction  as  t\w  space  at  our  dispo: 
will  allow  to  a  mou  uni(]ueand  fnxcinating  Christian  gentlcm 
whose  further  iuiiniale  ac([Liai[i lance  they  will  be  wise  to  ca 
tiv.nie  in  those  volumes  and  his  own  works,  and  lu  );rapple  hi 
lo  their  hearts  with  hooks  of  steel  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Arthur  Stanley  was  horn  in  December  1816 — Waterloo  yeaij 
when  all  the  hoys  were  Arthurs — in  Aidcrley  Rectory,  und«r 
for  more  favourable  conditions  than  most  hoys  who  come  to  the 
front  in  after-years  '  in  our  rough  island's  story.'  (ulward 
Stanley,  his  father,  was  the  rector,  whos*;  brother  Sir  Job 
the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  clnn,  lived  nt  Aldvrlcy  Park  i 
the  same  parish.  N'u  better  rector  could  have  been  found  U 
the  family  living,  though  Edward  Stanley  would  have  been 
sailor  if  bo  could  have  followed  his  natural  bent.  He  was 
faithful  parish  prie«l,  indefatigable  amongst  his  poor;  a  Liberal, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  tb« 
Bccular  education  of  the  agricultural  poor,  and  a  supporter 
Catholic  Kmnnc'ipation  In  1829;  a  leclutpr  on  Geology  to  t 
infant  Mechanics'  Instiiutes  in  Cheshire,  and  the  author 
'  A  familiar  History  of  Hli-ds,'  of  whose  haunts  and  habits 
w;i»  a  loving  and  accurate  ohserver.  He  was,  moreover,  a  mai 
of  iron  ncive  and  undaunted  courage,  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  curdling  of  Alpine  exploits,  known  as  the  mauuait  pas  in 
those  days — when  lie  refused  to  turn  hack,  though  the  path 
along  a  precipice  had  been  nil  but  swept  away  by  an  avalanc 
— and  probably  the  only  English  parson  who  (in  the  Georgl 
era,  when  Tom  Spring  rode  lo  his  fight  for  the  belt  with  t 
Bristol  champion,  in  the  Prince  Kegent's  carriage)  sunx-ed 
in  stopping  single-handed  on  bis  black  (>ony,  which  he  for 
through  a  crowd  of  roughs  right  up  lo  the  ropes,  a  priKe-fight  i 
Jul}  atying.    Arthur,  a  delicate  shy  child — '  the  Utile  sylph,'  as  h; 
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aaD({alUttiin — ahcadjr  a  voracious  reader,  and  living  in  s  liulo 
wadil  of  his  own,  was  ul  oi^ht  sent  to  a  small  private  schoot  nt 
■Sciifoith,  where  he?  stnvfd  for  four  jpars.     There,  besides  getting 
all  the  pn'znt,  be  bi-ciinc  tht-  popular  retailer  of  the  H'averlc^ 
novels  ami    other  romances ;  wrote  two  volumes  of  piieir^v,  o 
which  oat!  still  survives,  anil  is  headed  '  The  poetical  Works  ol 
•A.  P.  Stanley,  Vol,  II,,'  nod  developed  extraontinary  precocity 
**  a  letter- writer.     His  mother,  walcbing   him    with   anztoui 
^><^f>  and  aoticin;;  that  his  shyness  wn«  only  broken  by  short 
lutetvals  of  boyish  bi'ightness,  seems  to  have  troubled  herselfr 
■■a necessarily  on    bis  account.     'Often  1  am  sure,' she  writes^, 
'lie  is  *cry  unhappy,  with  a  laudable  desirv  to  be  with  other, 
'**^j-s,  yet  when  with  them  finding  his  incapacity  to  enter  inioi 
*He:ir  pleasures.'     \u  doubt  be  was  more  fond  of  reading  and 
^'iiinj  poetry  than  of  j-ames;  but  as  he  recounts  the  defeaoa 
'*r    a  castle  on  the  gandhitls,  in  which  he  wao  hit  by  a  stone 
'•>rown  by  one  of  the  besiegers,  the  mark  of  which  ho  carried 
'"    the  grave, — does  not   hate  his  drill,  '»t  all  events  double- 
'luick  march,  which  is  running  as  banl  as  wc  can,'  though  tin 
'^'S'^cant  would  ur|;e  him  '  to  put  on  a  bold,  swaggering  air,  and 
'*<*!  look  sheepish,' — and  likes  rounders  very  niucli,  and  cricket 
l^K'ctly  well, '  thougii  once  there  was  nothiqg  I  disliked  so  much,' 
"~ — -there  would  uol  seem  to  have  been  much  ground  for  anxiety. 
^  *X  his  last  year  he  Is  already  taking  an  interest  in  >  the  Cathoh' 
'4  Viestioii,'  and  is  *  walking  in  the  paths  of  poetry  every  Thur 
*~^  «»y,  and  ol"  course  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  lesson.' 
^'^Akeo   of  which  we  note  that  in  this  half,  besides  linos 

"Xifne,*' forgiveness,' and  'Sleep,' and  two  odes  to*Mincrva' 
^-  *^d  '  Xcpinnc,'  be  is  working  at  a  long  poem  on  '  ibc  death  of 
^^'^"ortigern,'  '  who   is   to  die    in    great  agony,  in  the  midst  of 

*  «nie>,  with  his  wife  Iloweiia,'  One  does  uol  see  why  bis  old  ^i 
^^  urse  Sarah  (who  lived  with  the  family  till  ber  death)  shouldj^H 
?[^  ave  been  sent  with  him  on  his  return  to  school  in  August  18-7  ;^^ 
^~^  nt  so  it  was,  or  at  any  rale  tbey  were  together  in  Liverpool, 
'**X(liere  be  lakes  her  to  sec  a  chameleon,  '  who  changed  greea,,^n 
^-  ^irned  hi*  eyes,  and  ate  two  iHes  most  beautifully  for  us,'  and^| 
^^^  Panorama  of  Corfu.  Here  ^iarah,  like  many  of  bis  friends  in  ^" 
*  -atcr  years,  drew  the  line,  and  lefused  to  visit  a  Diorama  of  the 
alley  of  Saineu,  which  be  '  liked  very  much  indeed,'  as 
«1U  bis  mother,  llis  astonishing  inquisitivcness  is  alreadyJ 
atrong,  and  his  indefatigable  industry,  as  appears  by  blJ 
-^tb  of  November  letter,  which  tells  how,  after  helping  to  dra^. 
vjrancbes  of  trees  for  the  school  bonfire,  he  finds  his  head  in  *  a 
strange  jumble :  two  or  three  hymns,  part  of  a  new  "  Deluge," 
^cn|»  of  "  Vortigcrn,"  half- translated  odes  of  Anacieon    into 
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vers^,  "Despair,"  battUs,  iquiba.  crackers,  bonRre>,DllahooUn^ 
into  morsels  of  "ihc  Tyrnlese,"  &P.  I  long  to  disgorge  some  of 
them  upon  paper,  but  1  have  not  time.'  Hi>  mminges,  howcvetr, 
to  get  bis  trniislntion  of  Anncrri>n*s  *  Oife  to  Woman'  on  to 
paper,  nnd  to  srnil  il  to  his  titter  Maiv,  to  wtiosi!  criticism 
Irom  womnn's  point  of  view  lie  replies,  *  1  daresay  An&creoa 
didn't  trouble  to  find  out  whether  she  hati  sense,  though  to  be 
sure  it  was  very  incnniiderate  of  me  lo  send  it  you  in  that  way,* 

His  mother  muit  have  been  cheered  on  hearing  from 
him  in  1828  that  he  would  much  rather  ride  well  than 
write  Latin  verses,  and  that  he  '  has  just  recovered  from  a  rage  o^ 
drawing  temples  and  columns  and  ruins,'  brought  on  by  sue 
lectures  nn  architecture.  But  all  other  interests  were  nol 
nbsurbed  in  the  npprimching:  delight  of  a  lour  in  the  South  of 
France  which  his  father  had  ])1anaed,  and  fur  which  the  family 
party  started  on  the  17th  of  July,  18^8,  via  Dublin  and  Bor- 
deaux. His  passion  for  travel,  so  notable  in  later  ychn,  was 
already  quite  as  strong  in  the  boy  of  twelve.  He  and  bis  sister 
Mary  'sal  on  the  derk  scri^aining  with  rapturi-'  at  the  swell  in 
the  Hay  of  Biscay  (till  a  hi);;  wave  upset  them  from  their  seats)  ; 
und,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  bigU  itbove 
the  clouds,  Arthur  danced  about  in  ecstasy  on  the  terrace  »t 
Pau,  exclaiming,  *  Oh,  what  shall  i  ilo?  what  shall  I  do?'  He 
managed  to  see  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  though  the  guides 
called  him  h  paavre  jvtit,  and  offered  to  carry  him  ;  and  he  kept  j 
a  diary  recording  every  day's  adventures.  One  can  scarccInH 
believe  that  the  extracts  here  given  were  written  by  a  boy  cif^^ 
twelve,  so  full  are  they  of  bright  thought  and  description,  and 
historical  allusion. 

After  one  more  balf-yenr  ut  Seaforlh — during  which  he  wrot 
great  part  of  an  historical  novel  {site,  the  Pyrenees)  and  an  ixle 
to  Hcuiy  IV',  in  memory  of  Pau— lie  went  to  Itugby  in  January 
18211,  where  Arnold  had  become  head-master  in  the  previous 
June.      His  father  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  school  through  tb«j 
influence  of  Augustus  Hate,  his   brother-in-law,    but  his   o» 
sympathy  with  Arnold's  views,  both  religious  and  political, . 
quite  enough  to  account  fur  the  srli-ction. 

•Such  a  difference  from  Seaforth,  where  I  could  do  almost 
what  I  liked,  1  wish  I  were  anywhere  else,'  is  the  summing-up 
of  hia  first  letter  to  his  sister,  in  which  ho  gives  details  of 
hlB  arrival,  examination  by  the  doctor,  and  two  days*  experi- 
ence ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  was  lorlorn  or  unhappy  even 
in  his  first  half.  lie  certainly  wax  not  bullied,  although  he 
caroe  in  frills,  a  cap,  and  with  n  pink  watch-ribbon;  and  was 
»ic)(named  '  Nancy,  until  a  poem  on  Bniwnsuver,  set  as  a  fom 
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exercise  in  hit  st^conil  hnlT,  CAmc<l  bim  thn  name  of  *tti«  poet,* 
mad  his  tla<ly  tbat  of  'pcx^t's  <^oTncr.'     He  was  scjiFccly  crrr 
fa^^ed  dutin^  his  short  tran«it  of  six   mnnllis  from  the  fourth 
through  the  *sh(-ll*  into  llie  fifth  fonn,  when  his  time  of  >erTi> 
tude  cea*ed.    Certaiolj  in  >o  lough  a  icbool  as  Rugby  then  was 
this  immunity  was  remarkable,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  hp  brcamc  known  in  a  few  weeks  as  a  first-rate  'construe,' 
and  errry  morning  had  a  ^oup  of  six  or  rigbt  boys  round  him 
to  get  somr  insight  from   him  into  their  first  lesson,  neglected 
overnight;  and  as  a  genius  for  'longs  and  shorts,'  for  which 
the  demand  was  unlimited.     Of  fooihall,  in   those  days  com- 
pulsory for  all  below  the  sixth,  he  writes,  *  I  really  like  it,  it  is 
such  an  enlivening  warm  game,  though  I  sometimes  catch  myself 
looking  At  the  sunset  instead  of  the  ball ' ;  and  ercn  when  be  is 
in  th(!  sixlb,  '  I  shall  go  on  playing,  1  think,  though  it  is  a  joke 
among«t  the  boys,  and  a  form  to  myself  for  the  most  part,  for  I 
<j()  little  more  than  run  backwards  and  forwards  after  a  crowd 
for  the  space  of  two  liours.'     His  <mly  other  e-ssay  in  athletics 
was  one  run  at  '  Hare  and  Hounds,'  when  at  the  end  of  three 
miles  he,  with  '  the  »ery  fat  boy  and  another,'  were  diitancetl 
and  tumi-d   back.      We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Prothero  that  the 
record  of  tbese  early  days  is  worth  preserving,  and  they  could 
|Aot  have  been  more  vividly  set  out  than  in  the  boy's  own  letters 
selected  by  the  editor.     In  Anstey's  boose  there  chanced  at  this 
vime  to  be  no  sixth-form  boy,  so  that  on  bis  promotion  to  the 
fifth  be  was  at  once  advanced  to  the  position  of  '  prsepostor,' 
-find  would  seem,  in  spite  of  his  small  sixe  and  Ieft-hande<lness, 
ta  tuive  kept  gocMJ  order  in  the  house,  with  one  exception,  when 
«n  '(luy  Fox  night'  lie   was  caught   by   Mr.  Ansley   actively 
jiromoiing  the   bouse   bonfire   with   crackers,  and,  being  too 
Signified  to  run  like  the  rest,   bad  to  translate  150  lines  of 
<jireek  play  for  bis  escapade.     In  th«  next  spring  (1831)  one  of 
Arnold's  reforms,  the  fifth-form  examination  for  place*,  came  into 
iorce,  with  the  result  that  Stanley  came  out  first,  and  went  up 
into  the  sixth  to  be  for  four  years  directly  under  Arnold's  own 
hand  and  eye. 

For  his  unique  career  during  these  years,  in  which  he  got 
every  school  prize  which  could  be  won  (there  being  none  in 
those  day*  for  mathematics),  readers  most  go  to  the  book  in 
which  the  story  is  admirably  brought  out.  One  or  two  points, 
however,  must  be  here  noticed.  Looking  over  his  English 
pri«;  essay,  to  prune  it  for  Speech  Hay,  Arnold  came  on  an 
allusion  to  Smollett,  and  found  tbat  Stanley  had  never  read 
'Humphrey  Clinker.'  '"Ob  you  mutt  read 'Humphrey  Clinker': 
if  you  have  not  got  it,  1  will  lend  it  vou.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
VoL  178.— .Air, 
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■ay  thai  I  have  read  it  lhroi]«h  fifiy  limes  ;"  ai>d  accordingly  b^ 
jumped  up  and  ^ot  it  down  for  inc.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  66.)  One  oi 
Arnold's  favouriic  ways  of  awakening  boys'  inlflligcnw  was  to 
illustrate  somr  pnsartfc  in  «  (ircrk  or  I.ntin  nulhor  by  asking 
for  parnljcl  pusagc*  in  somn  inudf-rn  l>i>»k  (e.g.  tli«  Wavcrlpy 
nnvcU),  vritli  which  ihov  cnight  |irohably,  or  possibly,  he 
familiar.  Nowr,  heariily  as  we  ngre*  thai  the  retvinl  of  the  lour 
of  Squire  Uriimhle  and  Tabiiha  his  micr,  and  of  thp  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  family,  and  of  Lieutenant  Lismahn|;o,  arc 
quite  in  the  first  r^nk,  in  spite  of  superficial  roarscnoss,  of  the 
novels  of  the  last  rrntiiry,  wp  must  own  we  wnre  not  a  little 
stnrileil  hvthoret^nrd  of  this  interview,  'To  the  pure  all  things  am 
purr,*  pnthahlv  wns  the  gntund  for  Arnold's  ailvio-,  but  we  greatly 
dmibt  if  he  wouli)  have  (civen  the  like  to  any  other  hoy  of  slKieen. 

The  courage  verging  on  com  ha  live  new,  so  nuicwortby  in 
later  vears,  was  already  there,  beneath  the  small  atalurv  and 
sensitive  modesty  which  his  school  fellows  noted  in  *  little 
Stanley.'  The  struggle  of  the  school  with  the  Squire  of 
Itrownsover  for  the  tight  to  fish  in  the  .\von,  during  whjcb  a 
krejHir  was  ducked  by  Livingtiotie's  Oawell,  tlip  mighty  4!lt^• 
phnni  hunter,  is  slill  a  tradition  in  Kugbwan  memories.  *  Tlie 
school,'  Stanley  writes,  <  was  on  the  eve  of  rebellion  ;  many  of 
the  sixth  wavered  in  iheir  allegiance.  There  was,  bovrover,  ii 
party  (irmly  and  deliberately  opposed  to  the  whole  affair.  1 
was  one':  and  at  the  end  ot  his  graphic  account  adds,  'For 
myself  I  rather  enjoyed  the  excitement."  which  we  entirely  believe. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  m33,  the  beginnin<^  of  his 
last  year  of  schnol  life,  that  he  shook  off  the  awe  of  Arnold 
which  m.ide  him  think  he  should  never  get  a  perfectly  camfort- 
nble  talk  with  him  till  ihe  relations  of  schoolboy  an*)  school- 
master  were  over,  Tiie  relief  came  on  the  box-seat  of  the 
carriage,  where  they  sat  side  by  side  on  their  way  to  Alderley, 
where  Arnold  was  to  spend  the  first  week  of  his  summer 
holiday.  *  I  could  hardly  credit  my  senses,'  Stanley  writes  ; 
'  it  was  a  most  total  change  from  the  exalted  state  in  which  he 
hail  appeared  to  my  eyes  up  to  the  week  before — such  childlike 
joy  and  simplicity.  He  '  talked  of  Coleridge,  chivalry,  geology, 
anil  phrenology,  and  Queen  Caroline,  and  mobs,  and  \icbubr, 
Thucydides  and  triremes,  and  genealogies  and  races.  Sir..,  anil 
then  fell  asleep,"  which  complen^d  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Head-master  of  Kugby  to  his  worshipping  pupil.  This  wa« 
confirmed  during  his  visit  to  Arnold  at  the  I^kes,  a  month 
later;  yet  now  the  happiness  was,  he  thought,  becoming  dan- 
gerous, ami  that  it  was  well  that  he  was  leaving,  for  this  admi- 
ration tu  the  verge  of  i<lulatry  '  mutt  grow  as  long  as  1   have 
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him  brfon?    mo.'     Th it  total  rrsult  of  tliic  (irtt  net  of  hii  li 
is«   we  tliirik,    pc-rfcclly    KUinmnl    up    in    the    uiiixli    c^   Dirnn 
Vnugbaii: — 

*  Tho  influcnoe  of  Arnold's  chantctor,  at  onco  an  hieh  nboTo  sntl  bo 
profiinndly  in  ci-ntnct.  pnvo  li  this  early  periwlof  hin  life  a,  soil  i.f  (iro 
•»f  fcnl,  at  wbich  OifunJ  UDilergrndiitit'L-B  might  nftrptianU  tmile,  hut 
ivliicb  had  in  it  tho  mnkiog  of  the  fatiiro  nnn,  with  ifanl  unresting 
<>nerg]r,  that  fortliriglit  purpose,  tbal  rosistlcti;  nttriiotion,  that  di 
»nd  |.nro  noal/     (P.  105,) 

in  face  of  ihr  (■mhiirruMing  abundance  of  goad  material  out 
•>^  wliicb  Mr,  I'rutUtm  bait  In  compose  his  picture,  many 
'""Kraphers  would  have  scanciy  noticed  the  auiutun  racnttini 
"f  1834,  wbich  separated  Slaolcy'a  Kuf^by  from  bis  Oxford 
career,  and  which  ho  spent  for  ihe  mo»t  part  at  Hurstmonccux, 
"here  his  widowed  nnnt,  Mrs.  A.  Harp,  was  living  with  her 
jJrotber-in-law,  t.Iir  Kcctor.  VV«!  an-  g!nd  to  liarr  it  in  dettil,  a% 
"  47xer<rised,  in  our  judgment,  CI)Msilb^^)bIe  inlluence  »»  his 
'liture  cariM-T.  At  tliii  mod  itnprL-uionable  momc^ni,  with 
'^fnoWs  type  of  liberal  cburchmanship  vividly  in  hi*  mind,  be 
*'a*  brought  at  once  into  the  mo«t  direct  and  intimate  pvnonal 
■ntercourae  with  two  other  remarkable  men,  Julius  Hare  and 
^obn  Sterling,  his  curate, — men  whoso  beliefs  and  svmpatbies 
^^ro  as  wide  as  those  of  Arnold  himself,  but  of  diiferent  tyiwi 
'•■otti  his.  And  tho  precocious  boy  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  his  chance,  '  I  have  never  been  in  a  place  xo 
'ntt.I|p,;tu.il  before;  everything  «eems  to  brcalhe  ivith  learning' 
^^t\  deep  thought  ;  and  hearing  «i>  conversation  of  an  ordinary 
^•^'"t,  I  feel  quite  »s  if  it  were  a  dream  when  I  go  to  bcil  at 
^^gbt.'  He  It  soon  deep  in  discussions,  with  both  Rector  and 
J— Uratff,  on  Church  politics.  Christian  evidences,  Coleridge's 
~— Alters  on  Inspiration,  and  the  ArlJcJes  of  Religion,  as  to  which 
*^*«  writes  1 — 

'  Conceive  my  delight  on  finding  that  Ixith  J.  H.  uud  llr.  Sterling 
?^Qrco  with,  or  rnther  believe  iu  moitt  fally,  tlic  advantagb  of  oriinpre- 
^Mnding  all  but  Unitarians ;  inJoud  J.  H.  would  uiuk«  tho  Divinity 
^^f  Ohrist  tho  only  Article.  ...  1  am  strcugtbenotl  in  my  opiniuu 
^Id  tlioro  is  only  iicchIciI,  tliat  thero  only  should  be.  one,  vJs.  I. 
V)eilove  that  Chri*t  iH  both  God  and  man.'     (P.  115.) 

As  to  the  Atonement,  which  he  discusses  with  Sterling,  be 

%otes  that  Arnold  and  Sterling  took  exactly  opposite  roads, — 

^Arnold  saying,  "  Ask  for  the  lesson  first  and  the  abstract  trutb 

afterwards  ;"  Sterling,  "The  abstract  truth  first  and  then  tli 

leiaoD."     I  rpjile  agtrco  with  what  Auntie  says,  that  (he  mr 

gitysical  part  of  Sterling's  nature  has  got  the  better  of  bin  .^ 
y  the  lime  bo  left  Hurstmonccus  bis  UbciaV  cWit^vrnMc^v 
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ha*  I>een  not  onlj-  confirmed,  but  ileveloped.  Eren  as  fl 
Unitarians  \\e  has  his  own  doubts.  Tbcy  ma^  indeed  111 
excluded  from  tbc  outward  Catbolic  Church,  but  not  from  l\m 
Communion  of  Snints,  which  hi^  inkes  to  be  '  the  communion  w 
all  (jond  mrn  in  nil  ng<^x  nnd  rountnct — all  thosn  who  hnve 
lovrd  (iDil  and  served  man.'  It  seems  worth  noting',  and  will 
probably  attunish  all  but  our  oldest  readers,  t»  find  such  n  boy 
of  nineteen  as  Stanley,  tn  enumerating  the  books  Hare  used 
lo  read  aloud  in  the  ereniogs, '  which  I  should  not  be  likely  to 
read,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Milton's  prose,  and  (oh 
tell  it  not  in  tlir  streets  of  Gath)  Alfred  Tennyson.' 

He  went  round  by  Kugby  to  his  fir«  term  at  Oxford, '  to 
have  A  little  ordinary  conversation  with  my  equals,  and  loose 
the  strings  of  my  tongue  for  Oxford.'  A  week  with  Arnold  nt 
his  old  school  would,  be  thought,  give  'the  oonsummaliun  to 
my  heterodox  teaching  before  I  go  to  the  place  of  supreme 
orthodoxy.'  One  good  morally  ho  has,  however,  got  at 
Hurstmonccui,  'the  diminution  of  my  gossiping  tendency,' 
And  so  he  goes  to  Rugby  for  n  week,  where  he  has  '«  time  of 
the  most  luxurious  happiness  be  has  ever  had,"  fmm  which  he 
is  only  partially  roused  by  his  old  schoolfellow  John  Penrose, 
Arnold's  nephew,  on  his  way  also  Co  Balliol,  reminding  him  of 
the  fact,  *  which  had  never  struck  me,'  that  he  must  have  sheets 
to  his  bed  in  Balliol.  From  this  embarrassment  he  i»  relicTed 
by  bia  lady  friends  at  Rugby,  and  starts  equipped  as  lo  sheets, 
a  (ablo-clotb,  and  dusters,  on  '  the  I'ig '  coach,  so  full  as  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  upsrtting,  nnd,  on  his  arrival  at  seven,  in 
line  moonlight,  bewildered  and  helpless,  is  taken  in  hand  hy 
Penrose,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  safely  landed 
the  .Mitre. 

Now  that  he  is  fairly  started  at  Oxford,  we  will  rest  fi 
a  moment,  and  for  this  reason :  in  almost  any  other  ciue  n< 
one  would  think  of  taking  serious  stock  of  a  man's  character  at 
twenty  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  way  with 
A.  Stanley.  While  in  daily  contact  and  converse  with  Arnold 
during  more  than  thnre  years,  hp  had  taken  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  Doctor's  polemic  with  Palmer,  Ni^wman,  nnd  the  party 
of  'Tracts  for  the  Times.'  He  is,  up  to  his  last  half,  furious 
at  the  treatment  uf  his  hero ;  doubts  now  and  again  whether 
Oxford  is  the  place  for  himself.  This  feeling  passed  off 
during  his  last  scholarship  visit  and  matriculation.  He  bas 
already,  by  study  nnd  thought,  arrived  at  settled  conclusions  as 
to  contemporary  burning  questions — Apostolic  succession,  the 
Atonement,  verbal  inspiration,  and  the  true  relations  of  Church 
nod  Stale — Jomided  on  principles  which  already  he  has  '  folded 
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ap  and  pat  away  in  bit  mind,'  confident  tbat  tbey  will  give 

hxm  a  safe  foothold  ia  any  future  theological  or  ecclotiaatical 

controvcnviAnd  is  'only  nl'raid  that  he  hnsquitva  bad  prejudice 

ngainst  onhddniy, — excrpl,   imicrd,  that  it  it  t(>m4!what  Imnl 

t«   lay    wherein    it  cuntiats.'     VVe  nra  not  aware  of  any    real 

crhanj^e  in  his  faith  or  practice  from  this  time  to  the  day  of  hi« 

a-leath.     Perhaps  we  can  best  sum  up  ihli  faith  in  the  words  of 

ftais  own  noble  Hymn  for  the  Ascension : — 

'  Ho  is  gone:  towarda  their  goal 

h  World  and  Church  must  onward  rolL 

For  behind  wo  leavo  the  pa«t; 
L  Forwards  aio  our  glances  ca§t. 

^  '  Still  His  words  before  ns  raogo 

K  'riiroiigh  tho  agca  as  Iboy  change, 

F  Whcrcsoc'or  tho  Truth  shall  l(»d, 

He  will  giro  whato'cr  wo  need.' 
To  understand  Stanley's  position  as  an  Knglish  Churchman, 
wrhich  we  hold  never  varied  in  any  essential  particular  from  this 
Kiuie,  we  must  for  the  moment  break  our  narrative  to  interpolate 
■i  short  slalement  of  the  ecclesiastical  concrorersiei,  which  were 
■ilready  coming  rapidly  to  a  head,  to  enable  readers  to  under- 
stand our  view  and  to  teat  it  by  reference  to  the  book — an  effort, 
'  'we  can  warrant  them,  which  it  will  bo  well  worth  their  while 

to  make,  whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  getting  them  to  take 
our  view  of  the  history  of  these  yejirs,  full  of  strife  and  conlm- 
dictions,  and  of  the  part  whieh  Stanley  Ixire  in  ihem. 

In  tbe  year  then  that  Stanley  went  into  residenre  at  Ilalliol, 
the  storm-cloud  which  had  been  banging  over  the  Church  and 
University  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Dill  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking ;  in  fact  heavy  drops  had  already  began 
to  iail.  The  followers  of  Posey  and  Newman  wcir  bound 
together  by  *hibl«>lcths  and  practices  which  had  Ird  many 
tboaghtful  men  to  rail  in  question  their  loyalty  to  tho. 
National  Church.  'I'hey  were  fast  hardening  into  a  religious 
pftrty,  openly  aggressive  and  proselytizing,  and,  as  was  nwre 
than  suspected,  by  do  means  loyal  to  the  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment: in  fact,  had  practically  1>ecoine  a  aecl  within  the 
Church,  with  a  powcrfol  organ  in  the  press  in  the  shape  of 
'Tract*  for  the  rimes.'  On  tbe  other  band,  the  Evangelicals 
had  for  more  than  a  generation  l>ern  organized  an<l  ri-cognixed 
as  a  sect  within  the  Church,  rrprraented  by  'The  K«:ord  *  in 
the  press — an  uther-worldisb  and  rather  aomnolent  party,  until 
the  doings  and  writings  of  the  Traclarians  had  once  more 
ToushI  them  intonew  and  aggressive  life.  As  the  slrilie  became 
bitter,  each   party  suuve  more  and  more,  not  U>  fiwi  iml^  W 
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nbai  (ruOi  ibe  oilier  was  bearing  vrttnets  snd  wm  pr^peretl  to 
butfer,  but  to  prove  toine  of  llie  >u|ipuse<l  tcuchin^  of  tbc  rit'al 
c<?L't  iDcompatible   wi(b    bonesi    meniboTsfaip  of   ibr    Xationnl 
CtiUTch.     OulBitJe  tbeec  iwo  parlies  were  Inrgr  nuinbc-»  bi>tli 
of  clergT  bhiI  iaitj- — formii));,  we  bc)icr«,  a  large  majorll^  of 
Ciiun^b   proplr— who  disliked    nniJ   roitlnd  tiic  attitudes  aad 
dcicirim^*  iii  both  tbc  parti<-s,  but  frit  iatn<-huw  tbat  tbe  Cburch 
iiluiiispbere  outiide  was  getting  vmv  cold,     Ougbt  not  acti 
stops  to  be  taken  to  impress  upnii  tbe  nation  tbal  ibcsc  WArrl 
srct6  (lid  Dot  represeal,  and   bad   no   title  to  epcftk   for,  tl 
Nnlional  Church? 

Till-  first  and  most  powerful  spokesman,  nftcr  tbe  Kefor 
Hill,  of  thrse  mnsses  of  quiet  Engli^b  (.'liureb  folk  wns  Arnold; 
but  be,  like  bin  pupil,  had  in  him  too  much  <>f  the  figbting 
cli.iracler  to  lie  nti  orgnni/rr,  and  died  ere  the  iral  struggle  ba^H 
criimiienecd,  leaving  !■'.  I>.  Mnurite  tbe  jiiont  «ble  bj-  far  of  th^l 
ChurchDicii  iktlacheiJ  to  neither  of  tbe  two  paiiies.  Judging  frnirt 
the  published  records  of  tbe  time,  whicb  are  abuodnnl,  wr  thitik 
ihcruisnotiuestioiitbal,  had  Maurice  allowed  himsvlf  to  Ik  made 
11  ]>iiitj-lcn<l(-r,  a  third  or  Broad  sect  would  hnv«  grown  up  nt  this 
time.  Tliis,  however,  he  absolutely  and  over  and  over  again 
refused  to  ibi,  holding  that  the  result  would  be  aiiutber  sect  or 
partv  inscriliiijg  'no  party'  on  its  banner^  and  sure  to  drift 
into  a  bujje.  bad  lyorgn  nixed  sect,  more  negative  in  its  tenets 
than  either  of  the  olherx.  To  our  thinking,  no  truer  serric«-  bas 
bct-n  rendered  to  the  Church  than  tbis  action  of  Maurice's, 
which  kept  tbe  '  Broad  Cburcb  '  so  long  unaggressive,  and  bas 
prai'licall}-  prevented  its  taking  delinile  shape  up  to  the  presc^nt 
time.  Bui  as  time  wenton  other  leaders  began  lo  \yo  reiognistet!, 
of  whom  Stanley  and  Kingolev  were  the  best  known  ;  and 
there  are  signs  that  theie  were  not  so  .ivertc  to  party  actii>ti,  or 
St  an}'  rate  were  not  unwilling  to  consider  the  expedience 
some  organization  which  would  enable  the  '  Broad  Chan 
psrij  to  make  its  roice  au'lible.  We  are  aware  that  the 
'  Broad  Church  '  is  comnioutv  supposed  to  have  become  cu 
unly  in  IftiiS  or  1870 ;  but  tbis  is  certainly  an  error.  As  early 
as  18)11,  when  tbe  strife  over  'Essays  and  Reviews' was  ragin, 
we  find  Stanley  applying  to  King»ley  for  help  Irom  Cambrid 
in  the  defeuce  of  tbe  Essayists,  and  getting  tlie  reply  : 

'Tbcy  did  not  ask  tia — tbey  called  no  Syiictd  of  tbe  Broad  Chu 
— at  to  what  could  or  could  not  be  done  just  iiow.  If  they  fail,  t' 
inoKi  pay  tho  penalty.'     (  Kiiis,'8l«'y'9  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.) 

Su   Stanley    continued,  through  all   tbe  storms  and  struggle 
wliL'tlier  li'ivinl  or  important,  which  from  the  lime  he  wtuil  to 
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B&lliol  u  an  an(lor)n»(Iust«  tn  hi«  dmth  Bcarceljr  cea*ed  to 
fif-lit,  like  '  Harry  of  ilic  Wjnii,'  lor  his  own  hand.  He  wa« 
pcady  to  take  hrip  from  nnr  cjtinrlcr.  but  never  pauBcd  to  count 
who  wiu  vritli  him  or  licliiml  him,  nn<l  th«m  can  be  no  question 
t-hjtt  he  rrally  onjor<^i)  givini;  blow*,  ttmugh  n  fnircr  RghtiT  never 
^ntcrvcl  ihu  ring,  uid  in  all  bii  confltcls  nn  one,  to  far  a>  irC' 
avrarr,  ever  accmed  him  of  striking  n  foul  blow.  ' 

To  return  to  our  storv,  wbieli  we  can  only  follow  in  mengre 
xulline.      The    zest    wilti    ubicli    he    plunged    into    the  vivid 
.ntcllectual    life   in   that  ttitrin^  time  is  noceworlbv,  and  tbe 
•■hyness    with    which    h«    is    scill    credited    by  his    biographer 
«Jisfappc«red  very  rapidly.     He  took  his  part  as  a  fighting  man 
M'Tim  the  first :  at  a  breakfwt  at   I'.  CInughton'e  be  '  was  quite 
-^clriven  up  into  a  cornrr  and  pommelliHl,  a«  the  only  Whig  in 
^bt!  room ' ;  and  staunchly  supported  Marriott's  motion  at  the 
"^nion  for  dosing  the  niouiH  on  SuiHlays,  carried  by  84  to  »0, 
revenge  for  which  vote  the  windows  of  Capes  and  Faber  were 
broken,  *  the  (inetl  thing  I  have  seen  since  tbe  great  Bmwnsovcr 
row'  (vol.  i.  p.  l'd'2).     He  also  diligently  attended  Xewinan'i 
eraions,   the  *  general  tone,  manner,  and    simple  language  of 
""^vhich  reminded  mcof  no  other  than  Arnold.     I  have  written  to 
-3*ricc  as  strongly  n»  I  could,  for  I  dread  more  and  more  a  col- 
lision betwe<-n  Arnold  and  tlie  High  t'hurrb  party.     At  present 
lie  and  Newman  seem  to  be  almoit  antagonistic  powers,  whereas 
they  are  really  of  the   very  same  essence.'     Witbout  neglect- 
ing his  ordinary  work,  he  in  fact  took  so  aetive  a  i»ari  in  current 
-4]Uestions,    that   while  an  undergraduate  he  was  artu&lly  con- 
solwd,    at    tbe    saggeBtion   of    Lord    Melbourne,     m    to     lh» 
appointment    of    Hampiten    to    the    Kegiut     Professorship    of 
Divinitr.      Tile  lamrnlable   history  of  that  struggle  is  given   id 
his  letters,  fniui  which  it  apjiears  that  be  ncriually  remonstrated 
vith    Arnold    for    bis  'somewbat    uncharitable  spirit  towards 
two  such  generally  good  men  as  Newman  and  Pusey,'     Arnold 
replied  'in  a  beautiful  letter,  thanking  me  for  speaking  openly 
tv  bim  what  I  realty  thought.'     Thus  even  as  an  undergraduate 
bo  entered  inttf  the  full  life  of  tbe  University,  and  in  his  thini 
year  had  made  for  himself*  position  such  as  few  ondergraduairs 
bad  ever  attained.     One  incident  in  bis  aeailemical  career  is 
eminently  cbaracleristic.      He   had   been   twice  a  candidate  for 
*lbe  Ireland,'  and  bad    failed  owing  to   his  weakness  in  Latin 
and  Greek  verses,  and  after  much  hesitation  went  in  the  third 
dnte,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

*  Words  eaimot  express  the  delight  I  stiall  feel  whim  I  wuku  to* 
morrow  three  weeks  urtth  tbe  absotuto  ccrt.iiuty  tliut  I  shivll  u<:ver  do 
a  Ureelc  or  Latin  verae  again.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  175.] 
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Hi*  esany  ami  trnDtlationi  tii  luloniihifil  the  cxamint^n  that, 
acting  (in  some  va^u«  Biupii'iun  that  S4>me  citRi)i[I»U-«  bad 
obtained  previous  acctst  to  the  papers  s«i,  Ihej  actuallj  with- 
drew the  first  two  and  lubstiiutcd  others.  Of  course  ihe  ramour 
spread  that  they  suspected  him  of  haTing  seen  copies  of  the 
qoostioiu.  Thr  story  of  hi*  in<)ign«lion  and  that  of  the  whole 
College,  and  how  ho  <-nf(ir(«(l  a  wriitcn  np(ilogy,  signed  by 
thn  VicR-Cliann-lliir  and  four  exaintners,  is  amusing  and 
edifying  reading.  He  gut  the  scholarship  and  tht'  \ewdegatf 
prize  poem,  and  in  the  foUowini;  autumn  his  first  class,  so 
ending  a  career  as  brilliant  as  his  Rugby  one.  But  bis  success 
was  embittered  by  private  advice  that  he  should  not  stand  for  a 
Hnlliol  fellowship,  as  he  would  not  be  elected. 

The  statement  seems  almost  incredible  tn-dny,  but  so  it  was. 
The  grounds  were  the  part  he  bad  tnk<:n  in  the  H.-itnpden  con- 
troversy, bis  strong  '  Liberalism,'  derireil,  as  was  supposeil,  fnim 
Arnold,  and  part  of  his  father's  ordination  senuon  on  Schism 
(as  Bishop  of  Norwich),  which  he  had  written : — 

'  If  the  heart  of  man  )m  full  of  lore  and  peace,  whal^oerer  be  h 
outward  uot  of  divisiun  ha  is  not  guttty  of  tiohisin.     Lot  uo  man  then 
think  himsolf  fri^e  from  schism  bevaune  he  is  iu  outward  conformit: 
with  this  or  any  other  Church.     He  is  a  Bchismstic,  and  he  oul; 
who  creates   fuuds  aiid   scandals  and  diriaions   in  the  Church 
Christ  I'    (Vol.  i.  p.  183.) 


I 


Hard  sayings,  no  doubt,  for  Duns  responsible  for  the  orthodoxy 
of   their    College,  to  digest.     Having    satisfie<I  himself  of  the 
soundness  of  the  advice  of  bis  friends,  he  turned  lu  University 
College,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  but  it  took  bi 
years  quite  to  get  over  his  ostracism  from  Balliol. 

In  the  vacation    he  paid    his  first   visit  to  Knmr,  when 
reluming  to  Oxford,  he  has  to  explain  to  a  fncn<l  who  Js  anxioi 
at  symptoms  uf   unrcit  and  vncillatinn    in    him,  to  which  1 
frankly  owns,  adding,  however,  '  I  know  no  system  to  whicfs 
I  can  hold  except  Arnold's.     If  that  breaks  down  under  me,  I 
know  not  where  I  can  look.'     And  in  the  pressure  as  to  taking 
oidcTS  which  wns  now  disquieting  him,  he  spends  much  tini' 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple,  and  'feels  much  reconciled 
the  life  of  n  lawyer,  should   1  (eel  invincible  obstacles  in 
Articles  or  Liturgy.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  ISR.) 

However,  after  a  year's  residence  ttt  University,  and  post^ 
poninghis  decision  fur  slill  another  year,  he  made  up  bis  mind, 
and  after  expressing  with  perfect  clearness  in  his  paj>ers  bis 
views  on  several  critical  subjects,  above  all  bis  rejection  of  ih 
tiamnatory  clauses  of  the  Athiinnsian  Creed,   went    in  for 
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ssomintiiion.     To  ihii  point  he  called  the  apecikl  attcntinn  of 

'^rcbdf-aoon  Clarke,  the  Rithop't  cxtLtniner,  am)  felt  nervoua  on 

^oinjc  to  heur  his  final  dvciiion.     (irent  was  his  relief  when  tbe 

-"^icLdeacoii  at  once  declared,  •  You  need  be  under  no  appruben- 

i.  ion    about    il.     When    several    bisbopt    have  exprcued    their 

vpioion,  there  can   be   no  doubt   you    may  be  at  ease  on  tbe 

i^koint.'      And  so   he  was  ordained  in   163it,  to  tbe  great  gaia 

^  the  Church,  for  he  enleicd  orders  with   the  reaolvo   not  to 

— e*t    till  be  had  made  the  requirements  as  to  the  subscriptioa 

-sf  clerks  (|uite  clear,  as  he  at  last  succeeded  in  doing.     The 

^Act  28  and  iV  V*ict.  c.  \2i,  by  which  the  terms  of  subscription 

ere  relaxed  in  ISG5,  was  due  mure  to  bis  steady  work  than  many 

liber  cause.     Before  g(»ing  into  residence  at  University  as TuH>r, 

le  guve  himself  a  long  tour  abroad,  in  which  he  visited  liunsea  at 

icmc,  who  'Howcd  like  a  fountain,'  went  through  Switzerland 

iib  Maurice,  and  with    Kdward    Goulburn   through  Italy  and 

^^jrecw?.      It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  at  our  dispngal  to  give 

-^■irur  readers  even  an    idea  iif  the  joyousness  and  freshness  of 

V)is  appreciation   of   tbe  scenes  he  passed   through.      We  will 

^^ive   tme  specimen  of  his  power  and  originality  a*  a  word- 

— ^painter : — 

'The  piazxa  is  quite  nnrivalled.  I  shall  nover  forget  the  first 
Tief  «hiNi  we  issued  iuto  it  from  a  dark  laue  on  a  glorious  day  of 
Italian  aaiuhiae.  It  seemed  as  if  at  oue  glauco  aU  the  whole  of 
Teatetian  tUBtory  was  uorolleii  before  us.  It  was  not  beauty  or 
iiiigiufloeuc«  nlouo  or  grot  esq  ueu  ess.  We  bavo  beeu  vainly  searching 
sflar  wotiIh  to  describe  the  pei^uliar  eSTocl.  It  is  a  surt  of  sublime 
qoaiutneee — the  work  of  a  mighty  child,  with  all  the  strange  and 
lirelj  CaDcioe,  and  yet  with  none  of  the  woakaoss  or  iunocenoo,  of  &,, 
ehild.'  ■ 

On  his  way  home  he  heard  in  Italy  of  tbe  gathering  of  the 
■torm  orcr  Tract  'JO,  and  of  the  protest  against  it  signvcl  by 
^is  friend  Tait  and  three  other  Tutors,  and  wrote  at  once  to  him 
*^agcr  for  information,  and  suggesting  that  a  letter  from  Ward 
'»r  fnim  some  defender  of  No,  'JO  would  also  bo  acceptable. 
T'ait  replies: — 

*  I  cojoieod  you  were  not  in  Oiford,  lost  you  should  have  died  of 
^xoitement ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  your  uerren  hod 
allowed  you  to  think  you  woidd  bavo  approved  of  my  act.  The  result 
*^f  Uie  whole  matter  up  to  tlio  pre-mint  monicnt  tnay  bo  shortly  Mummed 
Xsp.  Kin*t— as  tho  most  interesting  to  you — tbo  Bishop  of  London 'n 
Xbeory  of  a  literal  adborenco  to  every  iota  of  the  formnlnrioa  i«  blown 
t^  tbe  winds  of  hoavon.  tiocondly,  the  consciences  of  Ward  and  one 
■:ir  two  otlien  are  much  satisfied  by  having  had  an  oppor 
utterly  throwiug  away  the  falsa  coloare  of  CbunU  W  £it 
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whicli  I'aeej  moimtod  I&st  yeai  in  his  letter  to  tbci  Bisliop  of  OxTi 
Tiiirdlf,  ~ — ~  has  diseugaged  liinisoll'  from  itic  sinking  vemi. 
Jt'ourtljly,  Keuiii4uiiua  lias  been  proclaimed  from  oiio  end  of  Ibo 
Itiiigilom  to  tLa  otlj«r.  b;  tlie  moutli  of  its  own  propbct,  to  be  twin 
sJBtcrof  I'opciT.-.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  294.) 


P 


Onr  cnn  pirlure  the  enger  excitement  in  which  hn  hurriwi 
home,  writing  li>  Hugh  Pctirson  on  the  way,  'I  hare  n-ad 
No.  DO  ant)  ftlmnst  all  Jls  cniiseqiii-nces.  The  rcKult  clearly  ■« 
that  Roman  ('alholirs  maj'  become  meml]<^^s  iif  th«  Church 
and  Univ(-rsitl«s  of  Kngland,  which  I  fur  une  cannot  deplore*; 
and  to  Tait,  '  I  sec  no  reason  against  Roman  Catholics  being 
Anglicans  except  ihe  imprarlicabilitv  of  it.  I  should  not  have 
objected  to  any  mode  ol  rcndeiing  it  practicable  which  wa« 
not  nn  other  grounds  objectionable.'  One  can  fancy  the  half- 
amuxed,  hnlt'-prnvolted  shrug  of  the  shoulders  with  which  tht! 
late  Archbishop  must  have  ri^reived  such  declaratinns.  Hut  h^^_ 
as  well  as  itll  the  other  prominent  younger  Oxonians,  whatev^^^ 
they  might  think  of  hi»  Church  theories,  were  eager  to  wclcom^^ 
him  back.  He  fnds  the  Master,  Twiss,  Dookin  and  others 
gathered  in  the  common  room,  whence  ho  ruthe«  to  hiB  own 
rooms  on  receipt  ot  a  note,  and 

'  threw  mjKcilf  into  thu  ormjt  of  Wanl.     Fast  and  fiirlouK  ctia 
doQ  Adruuceil,  till   it  u'os  iiiturmpled  by  tho  dour  flyiu<;  ojieU 
ft   long  pmei-ftsiuti  entering,  cimsi-stiug   of  Tnit,  Liiki:,  Wuiilcoiuh«, 
WaMtgravL-,  G<iulbiiru,  which  after  I  had  preBEed, 

"  with  »iItitntioDs  meet 
Anil  reverent  loro,  to  liius  their  honoured  feet," 

pacEfid  away,  kaviug  me  again  alono  with  Waril,  uith  wlioin  I 
loug  walk  and  tea — then  a  long  ilialogiio  with  Tait — lastly  with  ut 
denr  Duidtiu,  and  bo  to  l«d.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  237.) 

The  crisis  was  delayed  for  a  time,  but  tlie  view  which 
took  of  ihe  stale  of  Church  affalts  may  be  best  illustrated 
his  advice  to  Hugh  Pearson,  who  was  about  to   be  ordained, 
and  had  quitlms  as  to  some  of  the  High  Church  practices 
his  future  Rector. 


n  n»^^ 


I 


'  I  suppose  yon  will  not  perfectly  agree ;  bat  as  h«  is  head,  and 
you,  and  us  T  really  believe  Newmaiii*m  is  the  great  religioUN  movo* 
nient  of  tlii«  as  Evungnlicauiem  was  nf  tho  la^t  geueratiuD,  to  bo 
aympalhiKed  with  liy  every  one  tn  the  extroiucst  point  that  hia  and  tt« 
peeidiiiritieH  do  not  forbid  ;  and  as  I  still  retain  a  slruug  belief  in  thu 
ioaBibility  i)f  preiiehiii]^  aud  doiug  nnii^li,  iudi-pejidently  of  any  hulicf 
or  dJab«]ief  on  this  side  I'opery  aud  Soeinianiiou,  I  du  not  tliiok  tllU 
Js  impoiUtut.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  301.) 


I 
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^Skill  dwelling  on  hit  approaching  ordination^  Sun1«r  ttrgn  i 
c  lie  same  friend  that  urtry  clergyman   ibould  my   bj  liintteif, 
^■^ilien  not  able  lu  do  it  in  eburcli,  the  daily  prayeis. 

'  Tfao  T'Kalnis  and  Lcesons  it  nuty  often  bo  iin)KiB«ible  to  rend,  bnt 
hate  alorajrit  fouttd  it  posailiio  to  »_v  the  prayers.     The  pTnetioo  18 
•aTcgnard  agaiii)!t  tiio  litilc  tliougfat  or  prayer,  and  Ihe&e  praTcm 
Mm  btst  that  can  bo  used  by  Engli^hmou.'  ^gj^^H 

-^le  goes  on  Ui  «]>eak  of  tlie  besetting  sin   of  tlie  clciical  pro^ 
^Cession,  indifi'eience  to  »trict   irutb,    ibe  iinbit  of  uiing  words 
■^without  meaning  or  only  wiiIi  a  half  belief;  and   (ben  of  ibe 
^^ound  which  may    be  taken   up    wholly    independent    of  tbfij 
^cJebatablc  points  of  Newman!  im  and  Evangelical  ism.  aH 

'JJueh  iMwbeon  naid  nlxiut  lore,  but  not  too  miicb.  I  eetaa  1«  see 
"^vbole  WMtca  of  ecclesiualical  and  jiolitioal  eril  which  tt  has  never 
'VODcbed.  Faith  f»uiidtil  tbc  Cliurch;  HojHt  has  siietniiied  it;  I 
^cannot  help  thinking  thut  it  it  ri'servL-d  for  Lore  to  refonn  it.' 

He  was  now  in  what  be  felt  (o  be  an  uiisntisfnciory  position, 
■at  resident  in  Oxford  without  regular  College  woik,  and  finding 
private  tuition  not  surticient  to  fill  his  craving  for  active 
-employment,  salisfied  however  that  Oxford  was  the  appointed 
place  for  him.  He  was  quite  unable  to  throw  himBcll'  with 
any  heartiness  into  (be  recurring  contests  which  stirred  the 
University,  nn<)  were  taken  up  with  blind  zeal  by  the  two 
htatile  immp«,  su[:h  ni  the  propiiinl  fur  a  bishnpric  of  Jerusalem, 
to  be  fouodnl  by  Kugland  and  Prusiin  in  concert.  This  was  a 
favoLiriie  scheme  of  ilunsen'sf,  which  Aniold  had  adopted,  but 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1841  Stanley  could  not  see  bis  way  to 
a>ii&t  in  promoting.  It  comes  inopportunely,  ho  thought,  as 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Protestants 
f)(  fiermany  just  at  the  time  when  Newman  and  his  friends  are 
making  such  cfl(>rls  to  unite  with  Knme.  He  would  have  been 
enlhuiinstic  enough  if  thf  idea  hod  been  to  unite  with  both, 
but  us  tilings  stood  '  every  aiieinpt  to  unite  with  one  draws  us 
06"  more  irreconcilably  from  the  other.'  However,  the  tempo- 
rary despondency  cleared  away  in  the  joy  of  Arnold's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History.  The  splendid 
success  of  the  inaugural  lecture  and  of  the  subsequent  cour«!  in 
the  spring  of  IB4S,  filled  him  with  hope  ami  delight.  The 
uiisundrratanding  of  AriioM,  which  nothing  but  his  personal 
prrsence  could  b.ive  dispelled,  he  felt  hail  now  passed  away, 
and  '  No  other  professor  hns,  I  think,  produced  such  an  cSect 
for  centuries.'  He  noted,  however,  how  much  this  enthusiasm 
owed  to  the  reaction  against  "Newmaniam,"  and  regretted  that 
Arnold  bad  not  been  able  to  see  more  of  the  pctsccutcd  t^'^^'j' 
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At  Eailer  he  succeeJetl  to  one  of  the  regular  College  tiltorahipv, 
which  fixe<i  hU  woik  fur  the  nezl  len  jcara. 

'The  ouly  unpleHont  pftrt  I  find  id  tny  loctnrw  ia  the  total 
absence  of  any  exfronion  of  fooling  on  tho  faces  of  my  twelve  nodi- 
ton.  Not  a  ebodow  of  jo;  or  sorrow  paRscs  over  thoir  iuimor«bl« 
feature*.*    (Vol.  i.  p.  30y,) 

But  thif  *oan  pataed  off,  nad  be  write*, '  Yau  will  be  gl«d  to 
^««ni  ihitt  uiy  audience  ha>  at  lait  given  sign*  of  human  feeling 
M>y  ft  burti  of  laughter  at  a  ludicrous  story — I  was  quite  alarmed 
at  the  etTcct  of  my  own  wit.  I  bftve  nUo  succeeded  in  ditcovcrini; 
all  their  names  at  length.'  He  was  soon  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  (Jolluge  tutors.  A  strcnm  of  pupils 
from  Kughy  soon  filled  his  room,  Mm[>n^st  thitm  his  successor 
at  VVettminstcr  nml  Arnold's  second  son,  who  hmh  took  the 
highest  honours.  But  he  devoted  himself  (juile  as  zealously  to 
those  who  were  only  of  moderate  abilities,  and  they  too  found 
the  fascination  irresistible.  Kspecially  were  his  divinity  lectures 
appiecialed,  so  much  so  indeed  thnt  several  of  bit  pupils  asked 
and  obtained  bis  leave  to  introduce  their  friends  of  other 
Colleges,  nn  unhennl-of  innovation  nt  thnt  time, 

At  this  eriticiil  moment,  in  June  lK-t2,  in  the  Inst  days  of  tlie 
summer  half-year,  when  the  School  bad  already  broken  up  and 
only  the  sixth  remained  for  tbe  Exhibitions'  examiuation,  came 
the  sudden  and  uncxpcctc<l  tidings  of  the  denlh  of  Arnold  at 
Rugby.  Stanley  has  told  the  story  in  his  '  Life  of  Arnold,' 
and  we  arc  not  going  to  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  After  tbe 
first  shock,  which  prostrated  him,  he  hurried  to  Rugby,  preached 
the  funrinl  sermon,  nnd  was  the  most  trusted  support  of  tbe 
bereaved  family.  He  was  urged  on  all  Uimds  to  ttnn<)  for  tbe 
vacancy,  but  knew  himself  too  well  and  declined.  He  spent 
ihe  summer  at  Hurslmonceux,  pre{taring  the  posthumous 
vol.  (iii.)  of  Arnold's  '  History  of  Rome'  for  the  press,  return- 
ing to  Rugby  on  the  re-assembling  of  tbe  School  under  Tait,  to 
preach  the  opening  sermon,  and,  after  staying  for  a  wc«k  to 
watch  the  hopeful  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  retiirned  to  his 
work  at  Oxford  charged  by  Mrs.  Arnold  with  the  jireparatjon 
of  the  Memoir,  the  publication  of  which  two  years  later  nt  onoe 
established  his  position  in  the  front  rank  of  living  l!lnglisb 
authors.  The  most  serious  crilicistn  of  tbe  book  was  its 
'want  of  more  fads  and  anecdotes,'  with  wbicb  readers  of 
to-day  will  scarcely  sympathixe.  From  how  few  biographies 
does  one  now  rise  with  unsntetl  appetite!  Fur  two  year*  he 
h.id  secluded  himself  from  Oxford  lucietv,  hut  now — ' 
'I  have  begun  to  frcc^ncnt  dinner-part ics,  debating  Bocteties,  Ac,  to 
zny  gtcut  eDJoymODt.     I  also  preached  a  Latin  sermon  tbe  other  dajr. 
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-fxa.  «liicli  1  took  Urn  opportntiit;  of  the  decent  obflcurity  of  a  learned 
'  ^xgnngc,  to  ddivcr  uiyeclf  of  etivenl  offoDBive  truUu  of  wbicli  I  vras 
l^touring.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  32*.) 

ot  the  I«ast  ofTcntive  of  ttiese  to  the  congrcfration  of  St.  MaryV 
u*t  have  been,  '  That  no  rclorins  were  so  safe  or  cfTcctaal  as 
Inoac  wliJdi  wcri;  forced  on  the  reluctant  Dons  by  the  indi{;nant 
:x.  ndcrgiiuluatvs '  I 

He  htul  scarcely  settled  down  u^ain  to  bii  regular  work  at 

nirtnity  when  the  ecclesiastical  storm  broke  out  more  fiercely 

liaa  ever  over  the  publication  of  his  dear  friend  Ward's  book, 

The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.'      As  that  uncompromising; 

-volume  proclaimed  that  'the  whole  cycle  of  Roman    doctrine 

was  jjrailunliy  po»SM«ing  nuinbt-r*  of  Knglisli  Churclimen,'  and 

t^hat  the  writer  had   dfcliired  plainly  that    in   subscribing  the 

3'hirty-nine  Articles  he  renounced  no  one  Human  doctrine,  men 

E^vcn    as    tolerant    at  Stanley  cannot    pretend    to  wonder    that 

Convocation    was    aummoneil     for    Feb.    18,    1t$4.%    to    annul 

~M'ard's  degrees,  and  submit  n  new  test  of  subscription.     Stanley 

^>pposed  the  former  only  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of 

<>avocation  to  try  such    questions,  but  against   the  latter  he 

^prDt«ate<l  on  principle,  at  he  himself  could   not  take  the  new 

lest.     The  new  lest  was  withdrawn,  hut  a  resolution  substituted 

by   the    Heads   condemning  the  principles    of   Tract   90,  now 

three  years  old,      *  I  feel  so  full  of  arguments  against  the  whole 

thing,  that  1  long  for  a  hundred  roices  and  throats  of  brass,' 

Stanley  wrote,  and  four  days  before  Convocation  published  an 

addn^ss  which  bad  some  ellcct.      But,  as  we  all  know,  Ward  was 

degraded,  though  '  \o.  90  was  left  alone  1'     In  the  autumn  th« 

great  secession,  beaded  by  Newman,  took  placcy  and  Oxford 

sank  into  repose  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  1847  Hampden  was  appointed  Hishop  of 
Hereford,  and  the  storm  broke  out  again.  Stanley,  as  usual, 
took  the  side  of  the  man  he  thought  unjustly  treated,  as  hif 
book  bad  been  published  for  fifteen  years,  and  not  one  in  ten  of 
his  accusers  had  ever  read  it,  but  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause,  as  no  roan  could  dislike  Hampden's  conduct  since  1836 
Biore  than  he  did.  The  stonn  was  lulled  after  Convocation  had 
further  atultilicd  itself,  by  tlie  consecration  of  Hampden  in 
Alarcb  18-48. 

There  followeil    sereral    years  of  steady  College  work  and 

preaching  Univemitv  sermons,  probably  as  uteful  and  fruitful 

«a  any  in  his  life.     He  refused  to  be  disturbed  in  his  tutorial 

*  Cden,'  as  he  called  il,  by  the  ofTers  of  Alderley  Rectory  and  of 

Che  7>eanery  of  Carlisle.     Probably  no  Oxford  Tutor  of  hla 
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generation,  not  even  \i\%  dour  fritMid  Jnwctt,  oxcro!sml  anjthtng' 
likr'  his  inlliicntx*  with  pu]>ils,  for  nu  mnn  over  hitJ  tt  mirr 
r»ciiltv  <>r>!nLin((  ihe  ililli^ience  ol  ap:.  To  iho  [morer amunf^xt 
thiriti  h«  wns  fond  of  volunteeerin^  to  be  their  banker,  *  on 
(:niii)iti«n  of  silence,'  for  nccp»arr  cotie,  or  eren  for  toars 
wiscn  likely  to  be  well  nacd : — 

'  Hcgnnl  inc  us  t)i»  Urtd  Houutuiuc,  kdA  see  PmgiM.     I  uliotild 
litmcnt  yiiwc  liiHinR  llio  8i];ht  uf  it  ivlieti  it  lind  bcon  in  my  jKiwer 
hoJp  you  tti  it."    (Vu!.  i.  11.  363.) 

la  1847  he  published  his  '  Sermons  on  Ihe  Apoilnlic  A^ 
which  helped  to  confirm  his  position  at  Oxford — Joweit,  indettl, 
cniiKideitd  that  on  ihc  whole  thpy  had  rather  improTed  hi* 
reputation  for  'orthodoxy.'  Mr.  Frothcm  seems  to  doubt  this, 
and  rather  attribulM  to  th<-m  the  f^iilurc  of  his  candidature  for  the 
Professorship  of  Divinilj-,  which  J.icobson,  nftcrwsrds  Binhop 
of  Chcslrr,  nbtaiiied. 

The  Kovolution  of  1848  carried  him  to  Paris  in  spring  wi 
Jowett,  P.-iljirave,  and  M  or  icr  (afterwards  Sir  Hubert  J,  and  np 
in  the  lonjt  vacation,  whence  be  wrola  accounts  which  iiu  n, 
interested  in  thai  strange  story  should  omit  to  read.     We  ha 
only  room  for  one  characteristic  trait  *. — 

'  Itly  first  glimpsd  of  LamartiiM  wuh  by  olinibSnK  on  Morior's 
by  wlii<'h  Tiiuftua  I  wiia  uuublMl  to  louk  iluwii  lutu  thu  Tribune^  tha  two 
otbcr«  giving  1110  tbo  opera-glaaa  the  iiioiii(iut  1  uns  fairly  on  tbti 
ehoiilib-m  i>f  tho  i-uuiI-iuLlureil  giant,  luid  ttilling  me  whMo  and  w 
to  look  fur."     (Vol.  i.  ji.  SOO.) 

Another  year  of  quiet  work  followed,  interrupted  only  by  tl 
vacancy  in  the  ProlessorshJp  of  Modem  History,  which,  thou 
he  (ireatly  desired,  hi;  would  not  apply  for  to  tho  VVhig  Cabin 
and  it  was  giv«n  to  Mr,  Hiilford  Vaugban.  'The  course 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  is  his  comment,  '  and  I, 
Modem  History  Chnir  is  the  greatest  ofTering  1  could  ha 
made  to  it.'  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  now  u  Fellow,  was  ready 
lake  his  place  as  College  Tutor,  so  the  way  wsis  now  clear  fi 
his  long-meditalcd  plan  of  a  long  tour  in  the  ICast.  Thi«^ 
however,  was  dpferreil  by  a  series  of  deaths  in  the  family.  The 
Bishop's  was  the  first,  in  September  18411,  on  a  visit  lo 
Scotland,  whero  his  son  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  be  recog- 
nized. In  December  the  news  came  of  tho  death  of  Owen,  his 
yonnger  brother,  a  Captain  of  Engineers,  in  Australia,  followed 
in  February  1850  by  that  of  bis  elder  briilhcr  Charles,  iho 
Captain  of  the  '  Ratilesnnkc.'  Arthur  was  now  the  only  man 
lelt  in  his  family.  He  could  not,  as  a  landed  proprietor, 
ivtarn  to  University,  and  had  to  provide  a  home  for  his  mother 
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•tnil  siUer,  which  was  donp  Eo  their  entire  satitfftciinn  br  hit 
accpptaoce  of  the  Deanery  of  Cantcrburj',  where  he  wenl  into 
rcKulpHce  in  the  autumn  of  L851, 

His  liut  months  AC  Oxfnril  were  occupic<l  with  the  Cinrhnm' 
<^<>ntrovrr»_v,  in  whicli  he  xnin-il  pcrhnp*  hi*  grn»tc«l  (ucrcRR  »■ 
n  cotiltnvi-rsinlixt,  nn<)  cramr-  I<>  the  omclutinn  (ivhirh,  howttrrr, 
I>nd  xety  slight  weight  with  iiitnM^lf  in  Inttrr  yeart)  that  no  man 
•^vcr  threw  himself  into  cimtrorers^  without  i«]>enting.  Ha- 
■=*»tene<l  at  once  on  the  real  issue,  whether  the  Biihop  o(  Kteier 
'■*««1  power  to  impoM  a  new  test  on  his  clergy  not  unctioned  b^ 
^^^ripture,  the  Creeds,  the  Article*,  or  the  Liturgy.  The  Privy 
^«iincil  endorsed  hi*  view,  and.  after  n  pmresi  from  Convnca- 
^-■on,  thi!  xcAnd*]  over  '  le  IV're  (fotham  '  s.-ink  int4>  idtlivion.* 

On  Jnly  ISth,  1S50,  the  H<Ki«e  of  Common*  pAMnl  iho 
j'V.iiilrru  for  the  Univeniliei'  Commiiiiun,  after  a  dehale  in 
'hich  Air.  Gladitone,  then  M.P.  for  Oxford  University, 'taid 
Q  the  moat  eSeclife  manner  ercryihins'  that  couhl  be  lajt) 
linst  it';  and  Stanley,  on  his  return  from  a  sis  weeks' 
■«nr  with  his  mother,  wa»  appointed  Secretary.  Twn  yean 
*  aler  the  Report  was  iisned,  which  for  good  or  evil  has  re- 
*^o(Jclled  Oiford,  for  upon  it  wn*  fmindeil  the  Uni»eraiiy 
-^icfnriD  Bill,  which  Lont  Abcrdcrn's  fiovemment  cattied  in 
-^854.     Stanlev,  (meter  the  gallery,  beard 

'ftnpcrb  Kpecch  &am  Gladatrae,  in  which  all  the  aigitiscnU  froia 
'  Boport  (witfaoat  acknowledgment  of  eoaiae)  were  worked  np  in 
I  BM«t  vficctiru  manner.  Be  tainly  endeaTonrcd  to  rvcoDeOe  hta 
^jmenl  with  hia  fureter  pontion.  Bat  with  thia  cieefition  I  liatencd 
~9a  hia  >pccicb  with  the  greateat  ddight.  To  hmr  proclainMid  froo 
^i1m  hnoaatoM  what  we  had  annflnnftffJ  In  ih  v  rptlritai  and  ipjatakiiak 
•%a  b^Mld  one's  lAk  hmbus  t\a*p4an\A  bcHon  oocTi  bee  wiUi  iba 
moA  IneaiatiUe  we^ou,  wn  ^«le  miexicetiiig.'    (ToL  L  pi,  434.) 


I 


In  Ango*li  before  eeltliaf  to  work  at  CeaterlMrr,  be  took  bii 
BMdier  and  suter  to  Ro«ne.  whence  later  oo  he  waa  to  start  for 
his  deferred  toor  in  the  East.  The  temptation  to  nuh  borne 
for  the  Duke's  fBOeral  was  irrcsiuible,  and  be  bM  kfl  ni  ao 
unriralled  fieboK  ot  (be  cemBoay.  The  mere  ProUvtaattsm  of 
tW  serTice  seeaaa  ta  haTcstrack  btm  aa  'awfoUjr  ugfrfMine'^— 
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'  gnnA  IiopsB  of  immorUlitf ;  deep  seuse  of  irrepivralilo  lose,  ui 
tntions  to  ■iut}',  but  nut  u  nurd  uf  pmyer,  iir  tlxiught,  or  wifih  fur  tbv 
(iond  kimeelf.     My  rt'won  ooquieaced  iu  tliu  'iiniitsiuu.     Itut  ivliat  un 
nbnegiitioii  of  limuuii  feeling  I     What  oourugo  iu  ttie  Bcfurmura  n  tu> 
swojil  it  uwny ! '     (Vol.  i.  p.  444.) 

The  skL-tch  of  the  travels  in  the  East  of  '  the  Sh^kb/  Siftnley 
'  the  Pacha,'  T.  Walrond  ;  '  the  Fck,'  Frcmantlcr ;  and  '  (he  Father 
of  Guns,'  Fitilny,  which  ended  with  a  vi«it  to  Lord  Stratlonl 
at  Conslnnttnople  iti  May  ISrtH,  on  the  ev«  of  th<;  ('rimritn 
War,  will  be  found  n  must  iiiten-stiii^  supplement  hy  those 
whn  know  his  'Sinai  and  Palestine.'  A  noieworthjr  (mit  of 
Stanley  as  a  traveller  was  the  charm  he  exercised  on  all  bii 
humbler  companions,  who  seem  to  have  become  devolcd  to  him, 
not  only  for  his  sympathy  nnd  kindliness  but  for  bis  helplessness, 
combined  with  dcterminetl  cunotity,  which  look  him  fresh  or 
weary,  ill  or  well,  to  every  plitre  within  possible  reach  where 
anything  of  historical  interest  had  happened.  Mahomed,  tlii 
Bnluuin,  who  acted  as  his  dragoman  through  the  desert  » 
Palestine,  and  wilb  whom  be  only  parted  at  Beyrout,  ai  the  end 
of  the  tour,  is  a  good  instance  of  this  fascination.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1^6:^,  when  he  was  wilb  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  bis 
Eastern  tour,  he  tells:  'As  I  was  picking  my  way  over  the  rocks  * 
{in  the  valley  of  Jchoshnphat),  'a  Mussulman  rushed  out  from 
some  European  lents  close  by,  slopped  my  horse,  seixral  my 
band,  and  covereil  it  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  my  master!  my  dear 
master  1  "  It  was  Mabomed  t  He  ran  along  by  the  side  of  my 
horse,  I  pressing  bis  hand,  and  he  still  keeping  mine.  We 
parted  at  ihe  descent  of  the  bill.'  (Vol.  ji.  p.  81.)  He  also 
enjoyed  and  treasuietl  the  proverbs  and  racy  sayings  of  country- 
men all  over  the  world,  such  as  that  which  he  picked  up  from  his 
courier  at  Slockbolm,  who  was  abusing  the  posimnstors.  '  They 
are  as  stupid,'  he  wound  up, '  as  the  day  they  were  bom  ;  but  then 
you  can't  gel  more  out  of  an  ox  than  beef.'  We  are  able  to  cap 
this  wilb  a  ^'orksbire  saying,  of  which  be  seemed  even  fonder. 
At  a  Social  Science  Congrcsa  in  the  North  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  Stanley,  who  was  rather  horcd,  suggeiied  to 
friend  that  they  should  run  over  and  cx[)lore  Fountains  Abbey, 
At  the  Studley  Park  gate  they  were  ban<led  over  to  the  guidance' 
of  a  grim  and  grixzled  Yorkshire  man,  with  whom  Stanley  at 
once  fell  into  talk.  His  friend,  who  wns  not  attending  at  first, 
began  to  listen  when  the  voiees  were  raised  in  debate  over  (he 
character  uf  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  that  day,  whom 
Stanley  (though  opposed  to  him)  was  stoutly  defending  as  an 
able  and  pious  man.  The  guide  stopped  short,  and  looking 
him  ia   the  face  said,  '  May  be,  may  be  I     The  Devil  seldom 
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rides  a  )ain«  horwl*  over  which  Stanley  positively  cliucklciJ, 
and  which  dnrvr  from  him  it  most  demoralizing  'tip'  in  excrsi 
of  the  regulation  inrifTof  one  shilling. 

Th«  nest  three  years  at  Cunterbury  were  free  from  ecde- 
xiastical  broiU,  and  were  well  spent  in  making  the  old  metro- 
politui  cit/  live  ngaia  for  us  English  in  his  *Memoml>  of 
Canterbury.'  They  produced  also  *  Sinai  and  Pategtine,'  and 
bis  'Commentary-  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.' 

There  can  bi^  no  doubt  that  he  enjoye<i  his  seven  years 
of  peace  in  hts  green  island  of  Canterbury,  but  none  tlie  less 
we  think  that  he  was  glad  to  get  back  into  the  strain  and 
stms  of  University  polemics,  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  1858.  <lt  is  good  lo  get  to  sea  again,  though 
1  suppose  it  will  he  my  fate  to  he  tossed  about  while  I  live.' 
A  year  later,  when  he  went  back  to  preach  at  Canterbury, 
be  tells  Pearson  how  the  whole  place  had  faded  from  him, 
tnd  doubts  'whether  it  does  not  imply  hollowness  of  affec- 
tion thai  a  new  home  should  have  sprung  up  already,  with 
no  wish  to  return.'  He  came  back  into  the  gladiatorial 
arena  more  than  ever  determined  to  impress  on  the  religious 
vorltl  how  entirely  they  were  putting  on  one  side  the  fact  that 
onr  Lonl's  severity  is  aimed  almost  exclusively  against  them  ; 
w  fact  which  nevertheless  comforted  him  by  the  thought  of 
">rhat  a  vast  future  was  reserved  for  Christianity  whenever  this 
should  be  really  acknowledged.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
jinining  all  his  old  influence  over  his  pupils,  and  rejoiced  at 
Jiading  he  conld  say  what  he  wished  without  being  attacked  or 
^upected.  His  house  in  Christ  Church  was  open  to  pupils,  and 
he  spared  no  trouble  in  helping  and  counselling  them.  '  What 
An  element  of  prncc  and  gooil  will  he  is!'  Bishop  Cotton,  his 
old  and  dear  friend,  wrote  in  June  1858,  after  a  short  stay  with 
hia  at  Christ  Church,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  But  'peace 
and  good  will  *  were  for  one  reason  or  another  rare  elements  in 
the  career  of  Stanley,  who  at  this  time  was  induced  to  attempt 
the  settlement  of  the  scandal  of  St.  George's- in-thc- East,  where  a 
Whitcrhapel  sporting  publican,  with  a  rowdy  mob  at  his  back,  was 
making  a  t>cnr-gnrdcn  of  the  parish  church  in  an  effort  to  put  down 
the  rltualisliir  practices  of  Mr.  Bryan  King,  the  Rector.  Thestoiy 
has  been  told  from  several  sides,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  | 
Stanley,  by  the  help  of  his  old  pupil,  Septimus  Hansard  (now 
Rector  of  Bethnal  Green),  whom  he  put  in  as  Curate  in  chaise, 
woold  have  been  successful  but  for  the  Rector's  obstinacy.' 

[         '  Ut.  Prothero  ha*  not  nolieed,  pcrhnps  TfgtiUy.a  dionKteTiitte  incident  of 

titis  cnmad«  ia  the  EmI>(!Ii<j.     Tlie  lir^t  Hi-rviM  naMr  Ibo  nev  C<irat«  la  ciiargs 

L      «u  diafpaacruUjr  iolorupted  until   tliu   MznwD,  doting  wbicli   the  crowded 

I  Vol.  n&.—NQ.  3S5.  B  tBOWWfi*"* 
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But  thr  prnrc,  (urh  (u  it  wn>,  wits  but  of  sbort  (larntic 
Tbt!  Tolumc  »r  '  h^xnTR  and  Kcvicws'  wns  ])ublltb«d  in  18<iO, 
and  wi^tit  vory  wvll  have  bi^i^a  abnost  slill-born,  but  fur  the 
arlick  in  ibis  Review  by  tlie  IJiibop  of  Oxford  in  Jiuiaary 
I^til,  wbich  f>ave  the  si);nal  for  au  aj^ilalion  which  kept  not 
Oxford  only,  but  England  in  a  slate  of  sngry  panic  for  years, 
and  involved  Stanley  in  the  longest  and  most  bitter  of  all  hia 
contests.  He  replied  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  April 
numlier  of  the '  ICdinburgh  Review,'  in  an  nrljcie  which^wilhout 
defending  the  Essays,  which  he  disliiicd,  or  his  three  friends 
nmim^t  ihe  authors — carried  the  war  at  once  into  the  enemy's 
eiiinp  by  proving  from  the  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  «sau]l 
that  ibey  were  tbemtelvea  responsible  for  most  of  the  '  infidel ' 
opinions  which  they  were  denouncing.  His  mother  was  'very 
gind  you  have  written  it,  not  that  1  agree  with  it  nil,  but 
because  it  puts  out  of  the  question  your  ever  being  a  Hisbop^' 
'  Had  it  rained  mitres,'  it  wns  said  nt  this  time,  'none  wonid 
ever  have  fitted  Stanley's  head.'  In  the  summer,  st^uting  for 
liis  yearly  tour,  he  wrote  to  Pearson  : — 

'  I  wish  I  cQuld  loAvo  Church  affairs  in  a  bettor  state.  No  one 
knovrs  what  a  pan;;  it  gircs  mo  to  think  of  Sarnm  and  8.  Oxon 
combioiDg,  n-ith  Winchester  nnd  Carlisle,  to  tou-  the  Church  to 
j)ic(«s,  ami  rc&iler  a  qniet  fnith  impossiblo.  What  good  can  be  done 
to  unj  hiimau  Ixiing  by  turning  the  tnust  encrod  dootrinsa  into  Dtet« 
weupuUB  of  olVencu  against  the  begt  ntou  in  the  Church,  and  trying 
to  k'^cji  (lilt  of  orders  thoeo  who  might  else  bo  Guccoesors  of  Arnold 
lUid  MilmauV 

Tlie  lin.-il  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  not  delivered 
till  February  I6(i4,  from  which  Stanley  went  home  and  wrote  :— 

*  I  had  not  expected  anythtuf;  so  olcau  and  clear.  That  tho  Chiu«li 
of  £ngUnd  does  sot  hold  (1)  tetbal  inspiration,  (2)  impatod 
righteonsnesB.  (3)  eternity  of  torment,  ih  now,  I  tmst,  fixed  for 
vvcr.  I  hope  uow  all  may  go  ou  smoothly,  and  that  tho  Itiblo 
may  bo  really  read  without  these  terrible  uighlmaros.  Tkaiik 
God!'    (VoL  ii.  p.  44.) 

In  December  18U1  Prioce  Albert  died,  and  in  January 
lti63  came  tho  proposal  that  Stanley  should  go  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  Chaplain  in  his  Eastern  tour.  He  received  the 
proposal    'with    vast    reluctance    and    misgivings,'    chiefly    on 

CongTfgnliob  weio  coniplclely  silenced  b)  Mr.  Hiniimni's  outniokoii  and  sevtsa 
dim  ni  I  c  in  linn  of  tho  dliKiaca  tlie;  hiul  broniclit  uii  tbi>  vbnUs  district  Staale;. 
Ilkti'niri;;  in  Uie  Beotors  now,  liad,  as  was  his  uwii  wlioi  cxcltpd,  kiclMd  off  bit 
HJiiiex;  mill  whon  hu  sndliiH  rrii-ndii  had  lo  wutk  \o  the  itltar.r«ila  tOt  Uie  Om> 
miiulnii  liHtwvcu  daiau  iniilu  (n  nuiiill  pnit  pbIv  of  the  con^rtigstioa  banng  led 
at  tliouud  if  tlir  Burmon),  lie  could  not  tlnd  odo  nf  ilii'm.aiidnent  iqt  iaoneiboe 
and  oue  stuoldiig. 
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of  the  inlrmiplion  of  his  Oxfonl  work  and  liis  inotber'c 
iMallb,  but  at  lust  nrcrplcd  on  tbc  ailricc  of  his  niost  trusted 
friends.  He  iclurHnl  to  Oxford  in  June,  hi*  mother  bsving. 
died  during  his  nhK-no*.  VVilhin  a  few  wrc-ks  folhin-cd  the  death, 
of  (iL-ni^ial  Druci-,  to  whom  h«  was  ik-eplv  iittnchnt],  '  His  last 
faKwell,'  lie  wrote, 'seemed  waved  to  me  I'mai  tb«  invisible  world.' 
H«  returned  to  Oxford,  fiiuling  '  life  very  dull — u  burtheu  1  can 
bear  checrfullv,  but  which  I  would  ^ladlj'  lay  down.' 

Another  fierce  ecclesiastical  sionn  came  in  a  few  raonlhii  to 

louse     him.       Hishop    Colenso     published    his    book    on    the 

P<rntat«urh,  which  Stanley  had   urged  him  to  write  *  more  like 

>  defcnoc,  ami  U-ss  like  an  nliack.      \o  man  ought  ever  to  write 

bimself  down  as  a  heretic'     Hut  bis  advice  was  not  followed. 

Tlie  book  was  out,  and  Stanley  could  only  write  to  his  friend 

Shairp  of  St.  Andrew's, '  I  regret  the  book  estteuiely  ;  it  is  just 

like  our  old  friend  Laing  over  again,  with  bis  scepticism  about 

ibe  furniture,  ioifielting  the  identity  of  llolvrood.'     To  Colenso 

lumKlf  aprain  :  '  The  whole  plan  of  your  book  is  a  mistake.  .  . 

rro  fix  the  public  attention  on  the  mere  dofecls  of  structure  and 

iletail  is,  to  my  mind,  to  lead  off  the  public  mind  on  a  false 

scent,  and  to  a  false  issue.'     Having  dclivrrcd  his  own  soul 

thus  frankly,  be    prepared    to   dcfcnil  Colcnso  with  such  zeal 

«nd    thorough ness   that    he  seriuusly  shook    the  vtmfidence   in 

tiimsclf  us  an  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 

persons  who  had  not  read  his  '  Lectures  on  ibe  Jewish  Church  ' — ■ 

-one  of  the  best  of  all  his  books,  which  came  out  luckily  just  at 

this  time,  and  drew  from  Maurice,  that  '  Stanley  has  done  more 

than  any  living  man  to  make  the  Bible  a  reality  in  English 

homes.'     VW  need  not  refer  to  the  dreary  war,  which  dragged 

on  fox  years,  in  the  press,  in  all  ecclesiaslical  centres,  above  all 

io  Convocatiun,  where  thA  inlolcranat  and   unrhrislian  temper 

9(  that  assembly  drew   from  Stanley   the  sentence  (lelenJa  tst 

QmvoaUio,  to  which  he  adhered,  we  bt^lievc,  up  to  his  death. 

The  question  of  the  relaxation  of  subscription  came  up,  too, 

a^in  &t  this  time,  and  enlisted  all  the  energy  he  could  spare. 

Oace  again  we  come  across  Mr.  Gladstone  here.     Stanley  was 

invited  to  meet  him  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  Duchess  of 

Sutherland's.     '  fJladstone,'  lie   writes,  'was  most  Batisfaclory-. 

If  he  were  to  say  publicly  what  he  said  privately,  the  question 

would  be  settled.'     The  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage  came  as  a 

relief  to  tiim,  and  he  was  deeply  touched  by  the  request  of  the 

Prince  that  he  would  go  to  Sandriugham  for  Easier  Sunday,  to 

give  the  Communion  to  him  and  the  Princess  as  he  had  done  in 

tie  previous  year  to  the  Prince  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

In  the  autiumi  the  Deanery  of  Wcstuunsier  became  vacant. 
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bikI  was  ofTcml  to  ami  accepted  by  Stanley,  who  was  by  tlii« 
time  glnil  to  he  released  from  the  nitrrow  and  heated  atmosphere 
of  Oxford.  He  preached  one  of  his  noblest  sermons  in  St,  Maty'l  i 
on  '(ireat  Opportu allies,'  on  his  last  .Sunday  in  Oxford.  In 
the  same  week,  strange  to  say,  his  name  was  rcmowd  from  the 
list  of  select  preachers  to  the  University.  He  preached  his 
installation  sermon  as  Dean  on  January  10th.  1864,  having- 
married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  sister  of  his  friend  the  General,  a 
fortnight  earlifr.  Canon  Wordsworth,  the  best  known  of  his 
coilna^ues,  refused  tn  attend  the  ceremony;  indeed,  had  pub-  , 
lished  a  protest  ngainst  the  appointment,  full  of  misstatements. 
A  cordial  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  in  consequence 
of  the  lecenlion  by  Stanley  of  this  attack,  ^J 

From  this  time  iii*  life  wag  so  public  and  well  known  thuH 
one  or  two  points  only  need  be  noted  here.  His  first  hope  wa^^ 
to  tiring  every  preacher  of  cmtnence  in  the  Church  to  the  Ablxry, 
in  whir.'h,  on  the  whole,  he  succeeded,  though  at  the  outset  he 
met  with  decided  but  courteous  rebuff's  from  the  High  Church 
leaders.  '  I  believe,'  Pusey  wrote,  '  the  present  to  be  a  struggle 
for  the  life  or  the  death  of  the  English  Church,  and  what  yo« 
believe  for  life  I  believe  for  death.'  To  Stanley  the  English 
Church,  'stamped  with  reverence  for  the  historic  past,  yet  in 
detail  the  itfTspring  of  a  Reformation,  must  be  neither  High  nor 
Low  but  Uroad.'  In  this  spirit  be  nnswered  the  pn>te:st  of  his 
Chapter  against  the  admission  of  Dr.  Temple  as  one  nf  thn 
preachers,  *  Vou  are  acting  according  to  your  sense  of  duty  in 
protesting  ;  I  am  acting  from  the  same  sense  of  duty  in  insisting 
onhisname.  ...  Youmay  sign  theprotest,  but  ibereisonething 
you  cannot  do,  and  that  is,  make  me  quarrel  with  you.'  In  this 
spirit  he  invited  Bishop  Colenso  to  preach,— an  offer  wisely 
declined  by  the  Bishop,  lor  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
In  the  sfime  spirit  he  welcomed  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  June  1872,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  Ritualist 
Rector  of  Frome,  as  *the  last  and  crowning  triumph  of  the  ■ 
Christian  Latitudinarianism  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.'  In  I 
this  spirit  he  invited  the  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  Authorixnl 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  of  whom  Dr.  Vance  Smitb,  a 
Unitarian,  was  one,  to  take  the  Holv  Communion  toother  in 
the  Abbey,  and  defended  his  action  in  Convocation,- — ^actlon 
chnracteriscdby  Maurice  as 'ft  greater  event  than  most  which  have 
happened  in  our  day,'  In  this  spirit  he  established  Missionary 
Lectures  in  the  Abbey  by  persons  not  in  Anglican  orders. 

The  fabric  at  once  became  dear  to  him,  and  he  explored  its 
bidden  treasures  with  unlooked-for  success,  and  published  the 
Tesolta    in    bis    'Memorials  of   Westminster';    he   instituted 
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TVfces    for   children,    nml    week    by  week    guided    parties  of 

^vorkpeojile  and  olliers  round  the  Abbey  and  its  precincts;  in 

fact,  devoted   himseir  with  ever-j^rowing  success  to  malcK   the 

.^ftbbey  the  cenire  and  representntive  of  the  rcligtnus  lifu  of  the 

station.      One  example  of  his  methods  must  suITicr  here.     Two 

^^rivalc  soldiers,  icturning  from  Shoeburyness  gtin  practice  to 

^t.hcir  regiments,  got  to  the  Abbey  just  as  the  doors  were  closed. 

-^^  gentlemnn,  however,  intervened  and  took  them  round,  and  as 

^ther  paused  at  the  monument  of  u  soldier,  said,  '  "  You  wear  the 

uniform  of  the  Queen,  and  1  <Ijirr«ny  would  like  to  do  some 

Zieroic  deed,  worthy  of  a  monument  like  thin,"     Wo  both  said, 

*■' Ves,  we  should  ; "  when,  laying   his  hand   on   cadi  of  us,  he 

id,    "My    friends,    you    may    both    have    a    more    enduring 

lonument  than   ibis,  for  this  will   moulder  into  dust  and  be 

forgotten  ;  but  you,  if  your   names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 

31o€>k  of  Life,  you  will  abide  for  ever."  '     lie  told  them  who  he 

^as,  and  asked  them  to  breakfast  next  morning,  after  which  he 

^nid  their  fares  to  Chester,  and  told   them  to  be  sure  and  get 

^lieir  names  '  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  and  then,  if 

4ve  never  meet  again  on  earth,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.' 

Happily,  with  the  exception  of  his  championship  of  Mr. 
~Vojt»y  (which,  however,  never  went  Iieyimd  subscrtbing  to 
3iiB  law  costs);  his  offer  of  the  Abl>ey  for  the  consecration  of 
Dr.  Temple  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  arrangements  for  the 
"-expulsion  of  the  religious  mob  which  were  supposed  to  intend 
-lo  interrapt  the  ceremony  ;  and  his  sermon  in  the  '  Old  firey- 
/tiars '  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  storm  of  indignation  some 
jnoulhs    before    for    preaching    in    r    Presbyterian    church     in 

L -Gotland  had  caused  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  to  excuse  themselves  by  the  plea  that  they  had  only 
fTCsched  'as  a  mission'! — Stanley's  last  years  at  the  Abbey 
wore  comparatively  free  from  strife.  But  the  same  spirit  was 
still  in  him  strong  as  ever,  as  his  old  friend  Archbishop  Tait 
Hw  when  he  prophesied,  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  his 
episcopal  brethren,  '  You  will  see  the  consequence  of  this  will 
be  that  Stanley  will  preach  in  Greyfriars.'  He  had  become  a 
jierxona  grata  at  Court,  and  was  asked  by  the  Queen  to  take  the 
Anglican  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Duke  of  Edinhurgb'a 
marriage  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1S74.  He  went  with  his  wife, 
«nd  a  graphic  account  of  the  whole  visit  is  given  in  his  letters 
to  his  sister.  His  wife  was  struck  on  their  return  journey  with 
ihc  fatal  illness  under  which  she  lingered  till  January  1876,  His 
actirily  ouuide  the  Abbey  during  the  two  years'  suspense  was 
limited  to  his  first  RectorialAddressatSt.  Andrew's  and  to  the  <^W 
lication  of  bis  third  volume  of  '  Lectures  on  iW  JemiJaCW^*" 
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He  itrug^W  manfully  against  the  cleprcEsion  causn)  hy  his 
wife's  death  ;  Eavo  up  none  of  his  usual  work  or  cngagrmcnW, 
including  S.P.G.  mcctinfre.  at  our  of  whicb,  after  on  ntlnnpt  to 
sliotit  him  down,  he  replied  to  a  tTtnp.ithising  friend  tlmt  the 
noisi;  came  only  from  n  few.  *  From  tliu  mass  of  my  brtrtbren, 
rronsidering  tlic  provocation  I  give,  I  have  met  with  ii  generosity 
»ml  sympathy  fi>r  which  t  shall  always  be  gratefal,'  He  con- 
tiuuptl  to  preach  in  many  places,  and  did  not  gi»e  op  bis 
tours,  (he  longest  and  most  successful  of  Ihein  bcin^  that  to  the 
United  Stales  in  September  1^78,  the  marked  success  of  which 
gave  him  for  the  time  new  life,  and  revived  hit  interrit  in  bis 
work  itnd  eurroundingc.  But  the  end  wns  near.  On  Satunlay, 
July  Stth,  1881,  in  xpiu;  of  his  doctor,  he  insisted  on  preachings 
A  sermon,  one  of  a  course  he  was  giving:  on  the  Beatitude*,  and 
manajced  to  get  through  with  bis  last  sermon  on  'Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'  From  the  Abbey  h« 
went  lo  (he  bed  from  which  he  never  rose,  but  passed  away  M 
midnight  on  Monday,  July  18lh. 

He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in  Henry  VUl.'s 
Chapel,  in  his  own  Abbey;  the  foreniost  Hnglishmcn  in  tbe 
Church  and  Nonconformity,  in  seienoe,  literature,  and  public 
life,  acting  as  pnll-benrerx.  That  the  National  Church,  wliidi 
he  loved  and  served  so  ardently,  \%  the  sironger  and  belter 
tontay  for  his  life  nnd  work  as  one  of  her  highest  and  most 
devoted  dignitaries,  there  can  he  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
nan  capable  of  looking  at  the  i]uetition  faiily.  Doubts  have 
■been  and  arfi  still  cast  on  bis  ]^>ersonal  faith  in  our  Lord's 
'Divinity,  but  in  this  matter  we  believe  that  the  truth  wat 
■tersely  expressed  by  Archbi«hop  Magce  when  he  wnrtn  of  '  The 
Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  published  in  '  The  Kssays 
on  Church  and  State,'  as  'bringing  out  the  ortlxMlox  side  of 
Stanley's  nature,  which  he  used  somcttmei  so  provukingly  to 
conceal.  The  essay  is  n  defence  of  Itroad  Church  theology^ 
■»nd  for  that  very  reason  its  testimony  to  the  worth  of  dogma, 
and  still  more  to  (ho  intense  belief  of  the  writer  in  the  supre*- 
mary  and  Divinity  of  Christ,  nir  all  the  more  valuable,'  W'h«!th«r 
it  wouhl  be  for  the  good  of  that  Cbutch  (o  have  a  series  of 
equally  convinced  nnd  combative  Latitudinnrians,  who  might 
'Well  Int-k  his  intense  historical  instinct  and  jHTtonal  faith  in 
antl  devotion  to  her  Lord,  may,  in  these  iwiges  at  any  rate, 
left  an  open  quettion. 


(  2e3  ) 

Art.  XI.— 1.    Itausanff  ParUamenlanj  Debates.     1893. 

i.  '  37t«  Timer,'  aiul  oUter  Rrforls  of  I'arliamcntartf  Procetdinga. 

nrUlE  popular  victorj'  which  crowDed  the  lonf;  stru^cle  over 
A-  the  first  Reform  Bill  wns  fnr  a  while  regarded  not  only 
u  fintJ,  but  OS  oompleic.  All  that  hail  been  won  was  secure, 
am)  eoovgli  (it  was  thtrn  thought)  had  been  accorded  to  content 
the  reasonable  <le«!res  of  the  people  for  manj  generation*.  The 
demand  for  organic  cUanjfe  n.iji  believed  to  be  satisfied  :  a  new 
aod  jteniianenl  life  had  begun.  Even  wnne  ihirtv  jearii  later, 
tlie  Ktatcaman  who  as  a  young  man  bad  iniruduced  the  Bill  into 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  ai  Prime  Minister  recommended  the 
people  'to  rett  and  be  thankful.'  When  therefore,  some  two 
jcarg  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  great  cooflagration  of 
the  16th  of  October,  1834,  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Hdwanl  tlie  Otnfcssor,  and  left  nothing  but 
tottering  walls  and  smouldering  ruinit  »f  the  renenblc  halls 
which  had  for  five  ceiiluries  been  llie  home  of  our  kings  and 
had  for  nearly  eight  centuries  sheltered  the  public  assembly 
of  the  Peers,  the  former  world  aud  its  Unbitattons  had  indeed 
^  awar.      With  the  rest  had  gone  the  exquisite  chapel 

(kf  Edward  III.,  in  which  in  Catholic  times  the  Companions  of 
the  Bath  had  watched  through  the  night  with  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  throne  on  the  eve  of  his  being  admitted  into  the  order 
of  chivalry,  and  which  at  the  Beiormation  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Houie  of  Commons  by  the  Sixth  Edwanl  as  the  place  of 
tbeirasseinbly  instead  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  lovely  tracery 
of  the  venerable  wall*  had  indeetl  at  that  time  been  screened 
^^^ty  a  prim  veneer  of  puritanic  carpentry,  but  until  the  great 
^Hwastrophe  ihey  hud  echix^d  with  the  eloquence  of  generations 
F  of  great  statesmen.  Ol  uli  that  w;>i  time-honoured,  of  all  that 
\  Waa  lime>wnsled,  nothing  remained  but  a  few  rude  substructures 
and  the  richly- vaulted  crypt,  protected  by  its  solid  roof  from 
the  ruthless  destroyer : — 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yiotding  place  to  new.' 

^hc  ancient  balls  would  have  been  all  too  narrow  for  modem 
Veeds.  The  Jews,  after  the  destroclion  of  their  holy  city, 
«olace<l  themselves  with  dreams  of  a  new  Jerusalem  coming 
^lown  from  heaven,  and  the  visionary  fabric  of  the  Apocalypse 
«nriches  with  frequent  pinnacle  and  tower  the  background  of 
3Dany  a  medieval  picture.  Wealthy,  and  at  unity  with  ilMlf, 
the  nation  had  not  to  rest  content  with  the  empty  imagination 
«f  fantastic  fabrics  floating  on  the  hills  of  the  horizon  between 
Iheaven  and  earth.      It  was  casv  to  gtatif  J  tW  ^cacfaX  Ac»\ic  Wt 
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a  Pari  i.im  en  I  •ho  use  wtiich  should  excel  in  maJMtjr  and  bcniitr 
Uie  legislative  chambers  of  tbi;  worlil.  The  geocrositj-  of  tlic 
CoitUDuns  was  lavish  to  profusion  i»  th«  provition  of  me»ns ; 
and  the  construclive  genius  of  Bam-  created,  and  tbe  gracefal 
fanc^-  of  Pugin  (wbo  drew  much  of  bis  inspiration  from  religious 
nrt)  helped  to  adorn,  a  lub^vrlnlhiuo  pile  which  'grew  into 
tower* '  as  varied  as  those  of  the  dream  cilics  of  the  medieval 
painter.  Thus  there  was  still  n  connexion  of  sentiment  wjth 
tbe  old.  But  if  homage  was  paid  to  thi^  pajt  in  the  choice  of 
an  archaic  stjle,  the  building  was  planniid  for  modern  ttses. 
The  vawning  gap  burnt  out  by  the  fire  between  the  hall  of 
Rufus  and  the  river  was  not  merelj-  to  be  filled  again,  but  the 
Thames  was  lo  yield  up  all  its  strand,  and  much  of  its  bed,  for 
the  site  of  the  new  palace  ;  and  yet,  vast  as  was  the  pile  and 
ungrudging  as  was  the  expenditure,  tbe  development  of  national 
life  has  utilised  every  corner  of  the  building,  and  still  tbe 
interests  multiply  and  ibol  life  expands.  For  the  revoltition, 
at  the  moment  thought  to  be  accomplished,  was  in  truth  ft^^^ 
evolution  only  just  begun.  ^^k 

\Ve  have  recalled  the  short  history  of  the  new  Houses  not  fo^^ 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  pmblems  of  architecture,  but  to 
rivet  attention  to  tbe  magnitude  of  the  change  still  in  prepress, 
and  the  tremendous  forces,  once  latent,  now  set  free  to  work,  as 
they  are  guided,  for  our  bliss  or  bale.  Tbo  structure  of  stone 
with  a  little  care  is  reasonably  safe,  and  additions  are  a  mere 
question  of  expense  ;  but  bow  about  tbe  ideas  and  principles 
tliat  the  great  fane  was  raised  to  enshrine?  —  that  bappj 
mixed  government  under  whose  wgis  all  classes  were  to  ha« 
a  share  of  power,  and  no  one  class  wns  to  be  predominant; 
and  individual  liberty,  that  most  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 
the  freeborn  Briton,  was  to  be  safeguarded  alike  from  mob  and 
monarch.  How  is  individual  independence  to  stand  erect 
before  the  omnipotence  of  the  Elect  of  household  sulTrsge,  the 
irrespiintthle  Ca-snr  of  the  hour,  not  less  an  emperor  because  he 
is  robeil  not  in  the  imperial  purple  but  in  the  inconspicuous 
garb  of  the  man  in  tbe  street?  ^H 

Who  will  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  tlic  stortn  raised  b^^ 
democratic  forces  so  tremendous  ?  How  is  order  to  be  main* 
tained  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  whose  Members,  ubilit 
they  derogate  from  the  wholesome  traditions  of  decorum,  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  endeavouring  to  set  themselves 
above  the  law  by  claiming  immunities  as  preposterous  as  those 
once  .-isserlrd  by  the  aimed  noble?  Several  times  recently  the 
friends  of  Members  who  have  Inrn  punished  under  the  criminal 
law  have  cJaiaifil  for  ihcm  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest. 
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which,  though  ncknowlrdgcil  limp  out  of  mind  id  civil  notion*, 
hu  never  rsittcil  for  crimiD^il  ofTcnces.  Special  Ircstmpnt  has 
i)«;ii  (Icmanilrd  for  ilicm  in  prison,  more  lenient  tlinn  thni 
allowed  to  other  offenders.  Nay  more,  the  (lovcrnment  ii 
[Mtvssn]  to  exerciie  n  dispensing  power  and  set  aside  lh«  Itiir  in 
their  faroar,  to  give  iaimunity  to  the  lawless  and  leave  the  law- 
abiding;  to  their  own  defence,  if  only  the  assailant  is  a  Member 
of  Parlianicnl.  The  (louse  of  Commons  not  only  towers  above 
tbo  other  estates  of  the  realm,  but  is  rnpidly  arrogaliu^  to  itself 
sole  power,  without  balance  or  check.  It  claims  for  a  simple 
resolution  of  its  own,  which  has  no  force  in  law,  all  the  respect 
doe  to  the  maturely  considered  statute.  This  ukase  may  lie 
carried  by  a  narrow  and  ephemeral  majority.  It  may  be 
oppcMcd  by  responsible  Minister).  There  is  no  patient  delibe- 
ration or  investigation  of  evidence.  There  are  no  thn^e  readings 
to  be  moved  io  succesnion  after  a  considerable  interval,  during 
which  a  sound  public  opinion  may  be  formed.  There  it  no 
sifting  in  Committee;  no  revision  on  report  from  CommittiJC 
of  tbs  amciKicd  Bill  ;  no  reconsideration  by  veteran  atateimen 
and  less  excited  politicians  in  the  Upper  House.  The  whole 
matter  is  despatched  after  three  hours'  declamation,  It  may  be 
io  a  thin  House,  and  straightway  (for  Ministers  must  have  a 
majority  whatever  dependency  may  perish)  some  effect  mutt 
be  given  tfi  what  is  often  a  mere  outburst  of  amiable  hut 
uninstructed  sentiment,  which  may  not  even  be  spontaneous, 
but  stirred  up  to  secure  votes  for  the  distinguished  Member 
for  Great  Pedlington,  where  bumanitarianism  or  fervour,  de- 
Oomiiulional  or  unti-dcnuminational,  are  good  cards  to  pl&y, 
and  where  folk  are  far  too  busy  to  get  up  the  evidence  on  a 
•^jmpltcaled  problem  of  foreign  ur  colonial  policy. 

In  obedience  to  such  outbursts  of  sentiment  the  finances  of 

'ndia  arc  to  be  crippled,  and  our  adult  fellow-subjects  are  to 

^H:  forbidden  to  cboose  their  own  food  and  medicine.     Perhaps 

**)ine    paicmally    minded     native    assembly    will    resolve    tliat 

tinglishmen   are  not  to  squander   their  money  on   tobacco,  or 

*odalge  in  any  form  of  alc4)ho]  without  the  written  order  of  a 

■^octor.     As  freemen   we  ourselves  might  just  possibly  resent 

^tucb  interference  as  an  impertinence,  but  the  native  of  India  is 

^h.t    tbe   same  time  to  be  admitle<]  to  self- govern ment  and  have 

^X_is  diet  prescribed  to  bini.     Another  such  rcsolation  aims  at 

^t^bmitting  the  proud  and  warlike  Sikh  and  Mahommedan  to 

Xtje    government   of   ibe    subtle    and   timid    Bengalee,   who    is 

'^teooderfolly  smart  at  cramming  up  for  a  competitive  examinn- 

^jon,  but  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  faculties  which  ntmrnand  the. 

•Aspect  of  proud  and  warlike  races,  Jasticc  aruV  Vorco.    Nu'a"\i 
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tnmjM'iii  with  tliu  coinmoii-sciixi;  iirotection  of  our  troops  from 
tbti  rxvagos  uf  coiitn^Iiiu*  iliatasf?,  wtiich  diminUbes  bv  a  thiid 
tlu!ireSccliv«  utrongili,  all  too  few  as  tbey  arc  for  their  f;if!:Antic 
lB.ik.  TbU  t(>t:il  aepuralion  of  |>un'cr  from  responsibility  is 
bi^lilv  <la[ij;erous,  A  king's  head  ja  easily  cut  olf,  but  n-liu 
will  dvlivcr  us  from  tbe  tyranny  of  sentimnitnl  ignornnn«? 
Who  will  savp  the  cnrffully  wrought  work  of  the  wise  and  brav« 
from  the  meddlesome  intcrfcrcnreof  nn  irrcspnntiblft  mnjoril}', 
cast  to  the  (urfkcc  by  one  gnniM«l  einction  nn<l  swnllowe<l  up  i^J 
the  nest?  ^H 

While  tlic!  House  of  Commons  has  such  fnr-reachin^  powe^^ 
ill  mntb-r»  boyund  the  cu)cuixnnce  of  thv  conttituencies,  ti&s  it 
strength  L-rtougU  to  restrain  the  reckloMness  of  tntde  combiat- 
tions  at  home?  The  citizens  of  London  may  be  deprived  at 
say  moment  of  fuel  and  ligbt)  even  of  food,  bv  a  combination 
which  cannot  be  controlled.  Can  the  Executive  even  enforce 
the  usages  of  civilized  WHrforc  in  these  contests,  while  it  fails 
conspiciiiiutly  to  restrain  the  open  ruffianism  whirh  (^like 
oamji- followers  in  the  firld)  nlnavs  prevs  and  wastes  at  th« 
hetrU  of  the  contending  fiiri^cs  without  nny  vil.il  interest  in  the 
cause?  What  have  our  reprt^sentatives  been  able  to  do  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  iLe  widespread  misery  caused  by  the  recent 
Coal  Strike  in  families  which  have  never  had  the  faintest  interest 
or  influence  in  the  quarrel  ?  l"ho  blockade  of  our  shores  by  a 
foreign  toe  may  be  prevented  by  the  Fleet,  but  is  Parliamont 
prepared  to  prevent  the  blockade  of  our  great  cities  in  ibc 
new  civil  war  of  Strike  and  Lock-out  ?  For  war  is  not  less  war 
because  in  the  main  it  is  property  which  is  attacked  rather 
than  life.  Even  in  the  dark  »gv*  plunder  was  the  object  and 
slaughter  the  incident.  We  have  to  go  to  .\sia  to  find  a  Oengk ' 
Khan  who  enjoyed  killing  for  mere  killing's  sake. 

Again,  how  is  freedom  of  labour  and  freedom  of  contract  in 
the  open  market  to  be  maintained?  How  much  longer  will 
small  men  dare  to  expose  tbeir  limited  capital  to  such 
tn;mendous  risks  ?  How  can  they  provide  against  the  ebb  &nd 
flow  of  tides  of  self-interest,  as  remorseless  as  the  brute  forces 
of  Nature,  hut  obedient  to  no  law  but  the  fickle  self-will  of  the 
strongest,  a  law  which  cannot  be  leirkoned  with?  Will  trade 
and  industry  Qourish  best  when  they  can  only  l>e  carried  on  by 
huge  syndicates  and  limited  companies  ?  Who  will  deliver  us 
from  the  '  Liberatur  '  and  all  his  kin  ?  The  very  name  indicates 
the  catchword  which  at  the  hour  is  the  best  lure  to  cheat  with. 

All  these  are  ([ucstjons  lightly  asked  and  as  lightly  answered 
in  these  days  by  men  whose  sentimental  enthosiasm  allows 
iJtern  ao  time  to  unravel  for  themselves  all  the  tangled  network 
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of  caases  and  «flects  in  which  the  subject  !■  inrolveil.  It  miiy 
itcTcfore  be  aseful  lo  irv  anJ  realize  exacrly  what  are  tlie 
changed  condilioas  under  which  onr  popular  repreacntalion  has 
In  discliai^  its  allotlmi  task,  and  on«  or  two  practical  angges- 
tions  (but  not  aIto?rthrr  DoimportaDt)  will  bo  thrown  nut  how 
that  laak  might  In-  smnrwhat  facilitated. 

Th»?  Hou»f  of  (>>mmotn  i*  rapidly  absorbing  all  the  power 
and  undortaking  all  ihcdtilir*  in  tlic  Statir;  and,  briirflv  stated,  of 
the  many  causes  of  its  jwrils  and  ecnbarrassmcnts  the  most  far- 
reaching  is  th«  spread  of  education  and  the  consequent  increased 
interest  in  politics— a  cause  which  (as  every  sane  person  would 
^viah)  is  likely  to  bear  more  ahuodanl  fruit.     Vet  the  House 
ondearours  to  dischar^  theje  immensely  extended    funclions 
under  old  niirs  which  do  not  rpsiraio  abuse,  and  contetnporary 
^with   this   there  luu  been  a  great  change  in    the  pertotmtl  as 
new  classes  enter  the  political  arena.      In  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  sliort  aiHl  uncertain  (enure  of  political  life  of  llie  great 
snajority  of  Members,  the  advent  on  the  parliamentary  stage 
of   the   political   adventurer  in   increasing   numbers,   and   the 
threatened  disappearance  of  the  trained  politician.     The  tlouse 
£s  no  loD^r  homogeneous.      Members  are  no  longer  amenable 
Xo  nn^   common    public    opinion.     Then  there  is  the  divided 
^legiance.     Men  arc  torn  between  the  loyally  due  to  the  House 
^nd  the  Adcliiy  claimed  by  the  local  party  organisation.     It  is 
*he   local    wire-puller  who  i*  swift,  and  the   House  which  is 
^ow,  ti>  punish.     VVhen  the  local  wire<pul[rrs  represent  a  great 
-^wmbination,  and  that  combitinlion   is  clisaffected,  the  pheno- 
TBenon  of  obstruction    is  pru(luce<]   in    its  acutest  form.     The 
-cohesion  of  the  great  parties  seems  likely  now  lo  he  strong  only 
<in  questions  of  organic  change,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer      . 
on  thoae  of  foreign  policy ;  but  the  old  ananimity  on  question*      I 
alTeriing   national   honour  is  sadly  impaired.     On    titcae  the 
temi>pr  grows  more  passionate  and  less  conciliatory.     Even  on 
questions  nf  practical    improvement  day  by  dav  tlierc  is  lets 
give  and  take.      Ideas  multiply,  and  opinions  divide  and  parties 
subdivide.     Labour  as  (>p]K>sed  lo  work,  especially  useless  labour, 
tends  enormously  to  increase.      Constituents  Lake  a  direct  part^_ 
in  the  business  of  Parliament,  forwarding  questions  and  amcnd-^H 
mrnta  which  they  insist   on  being  asked  or  moved.     Merit  is    ' 
tnogbly  tested  by  attendance  at  divisions.     Members  spcvk  not 
lo  the  House  but  to  their  local  supporters.     Argument  is  re-       . 
placetl  by  pronunciamentns  fall  of  stilted  sentiment.     As  long       I 
as  the  passion  for  organic  change  absorbs  all  energies  and  all       I 
available  lime,  social  legislation  will  solTer  in  quantity  and  stlU       ' 
more  in  guaJiy,     .\ei-er  have  two  long  coiiiet\l!vwji»  K\\\&  \>pe«^ 
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pMsed  in  a  single  S»iinn,  aiid  the  Attempt  ta  brat  thc!  record 
1ms  forcoil  thc  House  tn  sit  for  rIcvah  months;  but  nvctrwork 
niiiki!s  neither  sound  wurk  nur  swift  work.  Then!  aic  in«x- 
urable  limits  of  time  nnd  spnce.  Let  us  be^in  our  study  of 
the  problem  witli  tlie  lesser  difliciUly — ibe  deficiency  of  space. 

How  tittle  the  scope  of  the  revolution  initiated  ia  1892  was 
apprehended  appears  from  the  limited  size  of  thc  aev  House  of 
Commona.  The  architect  of  course  wished  to  design  a  spacious 
Chamber  for  his  own  credit,  but  the  men  of  experience  repre- 
sented to  him  thnt  the  Houseof  Commons  was  a  plant  for  business, 
not  a  tbentrc;  that  sixty  was  a  working  House  and  two  hundred 
a  full  House  ;  that  thuu^h  on  the  occasion  of  u  great  party 
divisioQ  some  four  or  even  five  hundred  might  be  present  in  the 
precincts  to  vote,  and  even  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  great 
speech  of  the  evening,  still  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
Ministers  should  hare  to  scream  themselves  hoarse  every  night 
in  an  empty  hall  because  once  and  agnin  Members  who  took  the 
least  part  in  the  regular  business  might  be  incnnvenienced  for  a 
few  hours.  So  when  Harry  provided  seals  for  upwanU  of  four 
hundred  Members,  it  was  believed  that  ample  accommodation 
bad  been  made  far  actual  needs.  But  in  this  forecast  'old 
experience  did  not  attain  to  something  of  prophetic  strain,' 
and  household  suffrage  has  quite  changed  the  quota  of  attend- 
ance. Twice,  on  the  introduction  of  both  Home  Rule  Bills, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  crowd  every  vacant  space  on 
the  iloor  with  chairs,  and  during  thc  protracted  sittings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  secon<l  Bill  there  were  between  four  and 
five  hundred  Members  continuously  present.  Moreover,  the 
House  is  often  a  theatre  rather  than  a  place  of  business,  a 
singe  on  which  may  be  performed  a  drama  fraught  with  the 
highest  interest,  when  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  drop  in  the 
pauses  of  the  Impassioned  harangue  of  some  great  actor,  and 
in  a  moment,  without  the  transition  of  a  transformation  scene, 
the  performance  assumes  the  least  inviting  features  of  panto- 
mimic confusi<m  ;  and  again  the  scene  changes,  either  by  some 
tactful  intervention  or  by  the  House  proceeding  to  other  busi- 
ness, and  In  a  moment  the  trmpest  dies  away  and  the  troubled 
waters  are  at  peace.  The  Atlantic  cannot  compare  with  it  in 
instability  and  variety  of  mood.  The  House  has  once  been  on 
the  verge  of  riot,  and  it  too  often  lings  with  every  kind  of 
noisy  interruption,  and  personalities  so  gross  that  they  could 
nut  I>e  passed  over,  but  that  in  the  hubbub  they  (]o  not  reach 
the  not  Ian  swift  cars  of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

Even    after    ihe    happy    rltmlnatlnn    of  some   of  thc   worst 
oSeadeis  of  former  Farliatneiils,\\ki'  tendenc^j  to  disorder  grows. 
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ivders  are  more  numerous,  if  not  quite  to  outrogeoui, 
tition  (lulls  the  sentibilitjr  of  irtf-rcspcct.  The  feelin|^ 
idividual  Member  with  regard  to  order  is  verj  tnach 
}  u  it  i»  towards  ecotiotnjr.  In  the  abttract  fae  it 
disorder  as  he  ts  agninst  estrnragnnce ;  but  somv 
m  of  expenditure  nhicli  might  make  him  jKipulnr  in 
itoencjr  proves  too  strong  u  tempiaiion,  or  some  con- 

action  in  the  House  on  u  burning  ciueetion  ainy  win. 
le  credit  in  certain  <]uarters,  and  so  bis  scmplest  are 
he  winds,  and  he  indulj^s  in  occasional  disorder  or 
advocates  some  increased  expenditure.  One  of  the 
miliating  rsamples  of  these  theatrical  displ.-tjrs  occurred 
;  ago,  when  Black  Kod  was  announced,  wbo  came 
(  ti  me- h  on  on  red  message  : — '  That  the  Lords,  who  are 
id  l>v  Her  Majesty's  Ciimmission  to  stgnifi^  the  Koval 
to  Bills  agreed  upon  bv  both  Houses,  desire  the  pre- 
'  tliis  most  iionourable  House  in  Ibe  House  of  Peers  to 

Commission  read.*  The  House  of  Commons  claims 
It  to  be  present  on  these  occasions.  The  form  of  words 
ceremony  have  remained  unaltered  for  centuries.  The 
ccompanies  the  Speaker  with  any  Money  Bill,  for  the 

of  a  Supply  Bill  is  with  the  G>mmnns,  whose  solo 
t    is.      The    hour    is    fixed    by  arrangement    with    the 

to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  House  ;    but  by  some 

chance  on  this  occasion  the  delivery  of  the  Commis- 
M  delayed  some  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  moment 
lod  entered  the  House  Mr.  Gladstone  happened  to  be 
ng  the  House  on  a  question,  for  questions  had  be^un. 
mcd  for  siity  years  to  the  usages  of  Parliament,  he 
and  sat  down.  Here  was  a  chan<'e  for  n  theatrical 
of  enmity  against  the  Upper  House,  and  adulation  of 
It  statesman.  Black  Rod  was  hooted  as  he  advanced 
tbie,  making  his  three  obeisances.  Had  this  happened 
!,  or  been  the  act  of  new  Members,  it  might  have  passed 
ccidental  outbreak  of  mere  petulance  ;  but  several  times 
hencver  Black  Rod  appeared  in  the  ordinary  course 
nty,  the  same  Members  repeated  the  insult.  To  prevent 
tion  of  behaviour  so  unworthy  cif  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
te  Speaker,  much  In  his  inconvenience  and  to  that  of  th« 
isioners,  who  for  the  most  part  are  Members  of  the 
nent,  had  to  arrange  the  Royal  Commissions  at  ten  in 
ning,  when  these  strange  vindicators  of  Liberty  were  not 
3  be  present.  If  an  old  rile  becomes  inconvenient,  by 
OS  chan^  it ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  schoolboy  episodes, 
I  example  it  very  catching,  especially  in  a  new  Hqusg. 
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Quite  different  from  tuch  cnlcuJstcd  demo  n  at  rati  ooi  are  tl 
sudden  outburst*  of  jiiusion  which  stir  a  populnr  assombtj'  ia 
times  of  great  rscitcmrnt;  hut  thesis  mon'  pnrihinnblc  ditturb- 
&ncca  do  not  khoirk  x<)  much  as  tliey  might  and  ought  to  do. 
bccautn  they  have  been  k-d  uji  to  by  thi!  tnuTe  L-ommoa  kind  of 
disorder,  that  of  perpetual  interruption.  'i'Lc  llouie  had 
graduallr  become  so  accustomed  to  breaches  of  the  unwiittcn 
code  of  good  manners  as  well  as  the  rules  of  debate  that  it 
required  the  scene  of  the  ^7tb  of  July  to  awake  it  to  a  percep- 
tioa  of  the  grnvily  of  the  situation.  The  less  flagrant  and  the 
more  general  the  oiTcnce,  the  gn-aM^r  is  the  difficulty  of  coping 
with  it  aD<l  lh«  greater  the  pt^ril  Ki  pnrliamentary  independ- 
ence. Overcrowding  undoubtedly  coutiibutcs  to  disorder,  bat 
tbc  condition  which  provides  the  very  nidus  for  the  rapid 
growth  and  dissemination  of  this  contagious  disease  in  induced 
by  the  regreltable  determination  of  the  Irish  Home  Hulers  to 
persist  in  sitting  not  on  the  side  of  the  Miniatciialisls,  with 
whom  they  habitually  act,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  their  oppo- 
nents. In  the  scnimbltt  for  seats  in  an  overcrowded  House  it 
happens  that  just  in  front  iif  the  solid  phalanx  of  Irish  Home 
Killers  is  ranged  the  thin  Orange  line  of  the  Ulstermen.  Their 
orators  are  interrupted  by  frequent  and  by  no  means  whispered 
comments  and  jeers  discharged  point-blank  into  their  backs,  «nd 
it  Is  notorious  that  in  moments  of  eseiiemeni,  though  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cries  may  be  cognizable  by  the  Ciiair, 
iulemiptions  and  personaliticc,  jests  and  gibes,  are  bandied 
about  which  may  nt  any  moment  lead  to  an  outbreak  that  would 
disgrace  the  Ijouse.  Alorcorcr  wnnt  of  space  ht»  driven  the 
Liberal  Unionists  to  camp  in  the  midst  of  the  extreme  Radicals. 
This  prontiitcuous  ranking  of  squadrons  with  swords  already 
tirawn,  or  actually  engaged  in  cooJlict,  is  one  of  those  absunlities 
which  would  not  he  tolerated  in  any  other  Chamber,  iiut  tbc 
same  irresolution  which  characterised  the  House  in  dealing  with 
indiscriminate  obstruction  when  that  olTence  was  young,  and  the 
obstructors  a  mere  handful,  pervades  all  its  dealings  with  disorder. 
One  irrepressible  scandal  is  not  enough  ;  it  takes  an  intolerable 
nuisance  established  en  jKrvianence.  ti>  induce  tlie  House  to  throw 
olT  its  easy  tolerance  and  enforce  obedience  to  its  own  orders. 

When  a  notorious  Member  amused  himself  by  sitting  on  the 
wrong  side  for  purposes  of  annoyance,  the  Speaker  warned  him 
that  if  disorder  did  arise  he  would  know  on  whom  to  affix  the 
blame.  A  simple  rule,  that  no  Member  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  seat  for  the  night  except  on  the  side  of  the  nartv  with 
which  he  usually  acts,  would  put  an  end  to  this  foolish  licence 
to  annoy  and  to  a  condition  of  constant  luueaid. 
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Aaotli<?r  ianovstioti  ought  in  be  forbic)(!cn,  which  causet  dnil}' 
incoarcnirncr,  ntul  in  moments  of  passion  ini;;ht  rasily  lead  to 
diaonlcr.     Ketwi-cn  either  front  bench  nn<9  the  table  tbcT(>  is 
tCSTCcIy  room  for  nn}-  onn  to  ptiss ;  nrxl  if  two  npposinjv  strcatDi 
meet  tbere,  MMnberK  bav<!  often  to  tnke  hold  ot  p^u:h  other  to 
kmp  iheir  baUince.     it  was  fonnorly  n  rutc?  of  rourte-sy  that, 
when  a  division  was  in  progreiss,  Mi-mbers  who  aupportrd  the 
Government  »hould  proceed    to    the   lobby  by  the  ininittcTlnl 
b«ncb,  and  the  Opposition  should  p;ias  to  the  left  of  tb«  (^hair. 
Tbis  practice  secured  that  a  sinRle  stream  of  Members,  all  pro- 
fveiUn);  in  tho  satnc  direction,  passed  in  front  of  their  friendt. 
Now  two  hostile  files  often  encounter  in  the  narrow  ilrail  and 
fo  hustling  by,  tripping  over  llie  feet  of  the  leaders  with  whom 
ihev    are  poiltieally   at    vatianee.      Common    sense    and    p;oad 
feeling  alike  reiiuiru  the  re-eitabltihnient  of  the  old  rule  of  the 
roul.    It  was  a  contravention  of  thii  uin^e  which  made  jvosslhle 
til*:  Gtst  act  of  personal  violence,  apart  from  a  tncro  outcTy  nnd 
noise,  on  the  sad  2Tth  of  July.    The  modern  tendency  of  great 
jiariies  to  subdivide    themselves    into   various  groups    renders 
united  action  against  disorder  more  difficult,  and  tends  to  Ihe 
future  complication  of  a  problem  which  already  almost  bafRes 
•lolution.      In   France,  where  this  evil  is  most  rife,  it  imperils 
stable  government:  ibcre  Minliitrirs  of  sis  weeks'  duration  are 
common,  and  six    monlhs  is  becoming  an  exceptionally  long 
tenure  of  ofTice.     In  fiennany  the  parties  of  the  Reichsrath  are 
numernuc,  and  many  an-  the  sudden  and  varied  combinations 
and  permutations  of  alliance  among  tbem.     In  England,  where 
-this  misthief  has  only  begun  to  threaten,  it  is  fraught  with  other 
-thnn  political  consecjuences.     It  weakens  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  increases  the  tendency  to  substituKr  for  the  judicial  spirit 
that  of  the  mere  partisan.    U'hereverdisordcr  may  arise  there  is 
an  impulse  too  often  unrestrained  in  the  Members  of  the  ^oup 
to  which  the  offender  belongs  to  screen  or  minimise  the  olTence. 
Subdivision  also  diminishes  ihe  deference  which  the  leader  of 
the  Hoase  could  once  safely  reckon  on,  especially  on  mntters  of 
order.     But  the  root  of  tbis  too  rapid  growth  of  interruption  and 
disorder  lies  deeper.    The  cultivated  classes  and  those  who  hare 
leisure  to  follow    the   daily  proceedings    in    Parliament  grow 
relatively  fewer,  and  they  become  more  and  more  uw  quantum 
vegligeahle.     A  little  roughness  docs  not  shock  the  bulk  of  the 
electors,  and  the  party  ncwspa|>ers  cloak  the  offence  nnd  represent 
anv  oulhreAk  on  their  side  as  a  laudable  display  of  spirit.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  universal  reprobation  by  the  c<mntry  of  the 
scene  of  the  27lh  of  July  shows  that  there  is  a  paint  beyond  which 
IcnwDCT  and  indifTerence  mav  develop  into  hearty  disnnnmval. 
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The  next  difficulty  to  be  eoojiJered  is  the  deficiency  of 
time.  The  warmth  of  iniereBt  tnkcn  in  public  afTatrs  has 
fostered  what  mny  be  cnlled  the  nnturnl  growth  of  spi-rches, 
but  it  was  the  nrtificjnl  heat  of  ditnlTrclion  which  forc«l  the 
inontlrous  growth  of  obstruction.  It  !k  imporUnt  lo  under- 
stand what  it  was  which  d ifTcrentiated  the  obstruction  initiated 
by  Mr.  Purnell  from  earlier  forms  of  obstinate  opposition. 
Determined  resistance  to  particular  measures  may  be  legitimate 
enough  so  long  as  fair  argument  is  used,  and  even  reiterated, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  opinion  in  the  House,  and 
arousing  the  country  to  the  giavily  of  the  issues  at  stftke. 
TI1113  Mr.  tiladstimc  and  Lord  Goderich  (now  Lord  Ripon) 
kept  llie  House  sitting  far  into  September  in  1867  bv  their 
protracted  opposition  to  the  Divorce  Bill,  which  they  deemed 
fr.iught  with  grave  social  inconvenience,  and  injurious  to  the 
srinclity  of  marriage.  That  opjKisitlon,  however,  was  legitimate, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  bi-st  parliamentary  traditions.  It 
was  an  sppeai  to  public  opinion  on  a  new  and  important 
question.  Another  form  of  opposition,  not  Icgitimnle  and 
very  tiresome,  which  used  to  be  much  in  vogue  before  the 
passing  of  the  Imlf-past  twelve  o'clock  rule,  consisted  !■ 
objecting  to  some  secondary  business  after  midnight ;  not  uii  its 
demerits,  but  on  the  pretence  that  !t  was  loo  late  to  proceed. 
But  such  opposition  did  not  extend  at  first  to  departmental  and 
other  n  on -contentious  Bills,  so  that  there  was  a  constant  current 
of  quiet  reform  flowing  evenly  on,  and  ameliorating  many 
branches  of  the  Uw.  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  won  ihc  hard-earned 
but  long-forgotten  distinction  ofestending  this  nocturnal  teasing 
to  nil  (lovcrnmenl  business,  of  whatever  character,  even  to  the 
most  unobjectionable  departmental  Bills.  The  nightly  wrangle, 
whether  to  proceed  or  not,  kept  the  House  up  late,  without 
advancing  business  ;  and  this  constant  annoyance  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  half-past  twelve  rule,  by  which  a  notice  of  oppo- 
sitioQ  on  the  Paper  prevented  any  Bill  except  a  Money  Bil) 
or  Motion  from  being  taken  after  12.30  a.m.  Mr.  Pope  Honnossy 
was  translated  to  a  Colonial  Governorship,  but  the  lesson  was  not 
lust,  nor  were  apt  pupils  thereby  discouraged.  Mr.  Pamcll'* 
originality  consisted  in  extending  this  familiar  system  to  nil 
business,  official  and  non-official,  and  to  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  carrying  it  out  with  a  persistency  and  reiteration  of 
words  which  prevented  the  business  in  hand  being  disposed  of 
and  other  business  being  reached.  It  created  a  complete  stoppage 
of  all 'practical  legislation  as  well  as  of  party  measures,  but  he  soon 
held  himself  aloof  from  so  ignoble  a  strife,  and  was  content  to 
rmjilov  the  special  faculties  of  a  faithful  partisan  to  organize  tbe 
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talk  affainst  time,  and  to  band  in  blocks  ajBminst  everybody's  BUI, 

Sorprued  at  (be  long  immunity  of  his  little  faction,  be  set  up 

his  SjB^ent  to  speak  for  screral  hours  on  a  Wednesday  aj;^<'>Bt  ^ 

priTate  Member's  Bill.     The   orator   to  oconomito  his  voice 

be^n  in  an  nodertonr,  and,  on  the  Speaker  insisting  that  ho 

mast  br  sudibli;  to  the  Clinir,  he  gathered  ap  bis  pnpirs  and 

established  himself  on    the  second    bench   in    a  line  with  the 

Speaker,  and  eantinurd  to  murmur  on  with  cynical  efTrontery  in 

tones  vrbicb  were  unintelligible  much  beyond  the  Chair.      It 

ROW  seems  bardly  credible  that,  instead  of  the  dignity  of  the 

House   being  promptly   and   vigorously  vindicated,  Members 

tnated  tbii  insolence  as  a  huge  joke,  went  off  to  lunch,  and  left 

th«  Speaker  unsupported.      The    House  wna  almost  deserted, 

and  McmWrx  pf^-pcd  in  from  time  tn  time  to  see  if  there  was 

any  change  in  the  situation.     Thenceforward   no  business  was 

aShtwed  to  proce(!d  without  being  submitted    to  si>me  form  of 

this  policy  of  exasperation.     The  Conservatives  were  not  eager 

for  legislation;   a  masterly  inactivity  was  thought  opportune, 

and    iba    Liberals    liked    to    sec    Ministers   discredited.       The 

leader  thought  the  Speaker  should  take  the  initiniivc,  but  the 

Speaker  without    auihorily  from    the   House  could    not   make 

rules.      The  unwritten  rules,  and  few  were  written,  had  grown 

Up  rather  than  been  made  ;    and   their  light  teslrainis,  amply 

sufficient  though  they  were  ti>  decide  precedence  and  maintain 

order   in  a  homogeneous    House,  and    whilst  there    was  little 

pressure,  were  powerless  in  the  face  of  this  open  contempt.     The 

Chouse   was  divided   against    itself,  and   its   aulhiirlty  tottered. 

At   ibis  time  these  Irreconcilables  only  mustered  nine,  all  told, 

r»f    whom   but  seven  could  speak,  while    the    other   two  could 

iust    mumble    a    few    words   and   wave    a    paper    whilst    their 

CoDfcderates  were  collecting  their  exhausted  wits  ami  lingering 

t^be  estimates,  or  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bill,  to  find  fresh 

matter  of  talk.      It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  little 

knot  of  I'nrnellilcs  were  inspirited  by  unavowed  advice  from 

[catling  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  not  without 

■ome  overt  aid.     Whenever  exasperation  reachetl  the  hoiling- 

|K)int  thev  cleverly  relaxed  the  strain,  and  announced  that  they 

%roold  no  longer  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  House,  but  no  sooner 

bad  the  anger  cooled  down  than  they  began  again. 

At  last,  in  February  1880,  after  three  years  of  unchecked 
ascendency.  Sir  StatTord  Northcote  proposed  a  Rule,  which, 
lie  was  warned,  was  wholly  tnndei|uale,  and  which  Mr.  Paruell 
vcomfuUy  recommended  his  followers  to  vole  for,  as  it  could 
not  possibly  do  them  any  harm.  Cumbersome  and  incomplete' 
was  the  first  effort  to  control  obstruction,  it  included  o<Ke 
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precious  principle — that  of  dealing  summftrily  with  oS«ni 
Ab  lonjr  AS  judgment  and  penalty  wrrc  matters  of  dnbnic,  nnv 
attempt  at  punishmrDt  only  olTercd  an  i)nexhita*l<-<l  accfutoo 
for  further  nhstructUin,  at  I'crtilc  as  llic  originnl  buiinnu.  Tbe 
MoiiH^  w.iK  conttr.iin<-<l  tii  xuliinit  bi  nlmoxt  any  pnilixity  of 
speech  riktht^r  tlinn  Kiivimnter  the  inucb  f^rc^nti^r  vruile  af  UniP 
cure  Ut  ensue  from  any  ailt^mpt  to  impose  the  slightest  penalty 
on  misconduct ;  but  the  idea  of  oontroUing  a  determined  and 
successful  combination  by  the  terrors  of  suspension  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  siltinir,  showed  a  want  of  dpprccialinn 
of  the  fficts,  which  would  bavir  been  ludicrous  if  its  winsc- 
quences  had  not  been  si>  grave.  The  tardily  innictc<]  puni«h- 
roent  merely  Ei'ciired  the  ofTenderr  huk  night's  com  furl  able  sleep 
after  several  niglits  passed  in  annoyanoc,  and  he  retarned  next 
morning  refreshed  and  invigorated  to  laugh  in  the  haggard  laces 
of  bis  opponents  who  had  been  contending  against  his  con-  ' 
federates  all  night.  The  initiative,  moreover,  was  left  with  ihi* 
Chair,  who  could  not  act  until  the  offence  was  rank,  and  the 
nffender  entered  next  day  on  a  new  lease  of  licence.  The  Kule 
itself  was  of  no  practical  use  against  nhstnirtion  ;  but  the  power 
of  checking  (Ingrnnt  disorder  without  delay,  even  for  a  single 
sitting,  was  vulutible,  as  uppeannl  in  the  following  February. 

After  three  long  years  of  unrebuked  tyranny,  Mr,  Pamell 
was  juslHied  in  boasting,  in  Ireland,  at  the  General  Eledion 
of  1880,  that  he  could  paralyse  rnrliament  and  make  the  pas- 
sage  of  a  Coercion  Bill  impossible.  Then  came  the  change  of 
Ciovernment,  and  the  contest  began  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
House  from  the  dictation  of  a  body  which  was  still  numerically 
weak,  although  Mr.  Pamell  had  come  back  witli  liis  per- 
sonal following  quintupled.  iDsignilicnnt,  however,  as  his 
personal  folluwing  might  even  thus  appear,  bis  evident  and 
astonishing  success  in  obstruction  bad  accomplished  a  result 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  in  that  it  had  united  all 
shades  of  disaflection  under  his  banner.  He  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  tlie  Irishmen  beyond  sea  as  well  as  of  the 
Irishmen  at  home,  and  as  such  was  liberally  financed  from  the 
United  i^tatrs  and  Australia.  He  posed  not  only  as  King  of 
Ireland,  but  lord  of  England  and  her  Parliament.  This  was  ' 
publicly  admitted  by  the  Minister  of  the  (jueen  in  his  place 
in  l*arliament,  when  he  declared  that  it  was  not  ibe  InW  of  I 
Parliament,  but  the  unwritten  law  of  the  League  which  was 
obeyed  in  Ireland.  Life  and  property  were  held  there  on 
the  sulTcrance  of  a  Camorra  more  powerful  tbaa  any  ev<^J 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  ^^| 

On  the  other  band,  the  Leadership  of  the  Honsc  had  psnea^ 
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into  stronger  hands.     After  throe  fnU   nights'  dvbntn,  followed 
hy   the   famnus    fortv-two   hours'  sitting,  about   br^rakfasl-timv 
on  Wednesday,  iho  ind  of  Febiuarj,  Ib^l,  Mr.  Sjwakrr  Braml 
intetTcoed,  and  summarily  closed  the  debate  on  the  introiluction 
<if  th«  Protection  of  Pcrsoni  and   Properly  (IreUild)  ilil),  by 
TiuttiDg  the  question,  nlthoush  Membrrs  tlill  rose  to  address  the 
xlouxc.     On  the  fi>lio<ving  day,  Thiirsd»r,  n  dciermined  attempt 
to  prevent  .Mr.  (ilnilsloni-  from  nihlreHing  the  House  and  pro- 
jMMing  the  Urgeney    Kule  of  Proerdare,  nn<l   to    brcnk    down 
the    authority  of  the  Chnir,   was    met    by    the    vutprntion    of 
twenly-seveQ    Irish    Members,   under   Murthcote's  Kuh;.     The 
penalty   lasted  but  for  the  night;   but  before   the   sutpeiided 
Members  resumed  their  places  next  morning,  a  leioluiion  had 
been  pAssed  which  entrusted  the  Speaker  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
scribing, nt  his  sole  discrnioD,  such  Kulei  as  he  mi(:bt  deem 
necessary  to  ensure  the  progress  of  business,  whenever  the  House 
should  declare  by  n-solution  that  the  state  of  public    business 
was  urgent,  ami    lliat    sole    ciindition   had  also  kern  riilfilied. 
The    Speaker    laid    the    Rules  of  Urgency  on  the  table  from 
lime  to  time,  and  the  new  Code  was  fur  a  limited  jn'riiii)  tlie 
law  of  the  House.* 

This  was  the  Gettysburg  of  the  parliamentary  rebellion ;  and 
llwugh  there  was  to  be  many  a  sharp  eonteat  more,  from  that 
hour  tho  tide  of  successful  obstruction  began  to  ebb.  Ele  would 
have  been  a  mighty  prophet  who  could  have  forrloid  that  in 
fivv  ycnrs  rictirr  and   vanqniihctt  would    be    taking   counsel 

*  The  cattT  In  the  ConnioDR  Joomal  of  Ihu  Sr<l  of  t'ebmary,  .1331,  ran*  m 
IoUowb: — 

•ResolTerlt— Tliat  if,  cpoti  iiutiM  givL-n,"  Jlotl'in  Ije  niftde  \'y  ii  MEnislPr  of 
tho  Croon  that  Diu  itaCv  c-f  publia  buiiniMc  u  iirKtcl.  npm  Mlijch  Million  »nt\> 
WnAttrt  ilioU  diclorc  ia  lib  place  that  any  BID,  Molioit,  or  uUin  ^lU^Miun  tbea 
Wont  the  tloUK  ii  iirgCTit,  an'l  thikt  it  ia  cF  iiiiportiiooo  to  thu  pubtiu  iulvtwl 
(list  tiu  Monc  sbauld  oa  jiroocvdiN)  villi  without  dctajr.  Ibo  Spvakvr  ahsl)  T^rlh- 
vlttl  pat  Iho  Qnration.  no  ijobatr.  amDndainil.  cT  adjoumniclit  boia?  olkmed  ; 
tod  if  en  th«  mlnv  boiug  fWaa  b«  iliall  willmnt  linubl  porccivo  that  tho  Nous 
biTc  it.  hi*  dieUii'O  sliiill  tiot  Iw  rlia11iinK>'ct;  liiit,  if  nthcmiw,  a  diviiiciii  ma; 
b«  fotlhiritb  tkkrn :  nnd  if  (ho  Qiipiituni  \"-  n^tulvnl  in  the  nlllnnativn  by  n 
oajorit^r  of  wt  \iam  Uuui  Uin<o  to  on*  ia  a  Koim«  of  not  lew  than  thrM  Imndtod 
Ucinbcrs,  tho  povsn  of  the  House  for  Ut»  rttfiUntiOB  «f  it*  business  upon  tho 
■crcnU  Ma^n  of  BiUi,  and  npon  Hotivus.  nud  stl  other  malltn  sbnll  Iw  and 
iM&ain  wiifi  the  ^jwakcr  for  the  porpOM  rf  proce«diuii  «itli  bikjIi  Bill,  Motion, 
or  other  Qucttios.  until  tbo  SpesiEer  ahaU  deolnre  that  tho  ilnte  uf  )inbllc 
bnsinitM  is  no  longer  urRi'nt.  or  until  tbo  IIon*l^  ihuU  to  dctemiiDe  u^ion  a 
UotioR  nhbUi,  altvr  nnlico  ttl^'-n-  ^'^J  ho  niado  by  any  Member,  put  Hitbniit 
ooieadniMt.  ujonrntni'nt,  or  dolmli:'.  and  dnefdod  by  n  nifljxFllT. 

■Mr.  Glailotfine,  tlie  Kint  l/atA  of  tbn  Treasiirj.'hAviTi^  dceVrcd  iu  Iiiv  place 
lliat  the  Bill  far  liit-  Frotvution  of  I'l-rKm  nnil  Projiorlv  (Ireland)  now  bcfoia  the 
Koiur  is  urcirut.  nnd  tluit  it  En  of  iiiijwrtiiuco  to  the  public  interest  that  the  sumo 
iluMitd  be  pmcwlcd  Rith  wilbout  dclitf ; 

'B«M>lvcd:— That  the  state  of  public  buiiatiais  urgent.' 
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together  and  unltin);  their  force*  to  rarry  out  the  rery  c 
which  indiscriminate  obstruction  hail  been  (Icviacd. 

The  House  Imd  shown  neither  spirit,  ciipacitj-,  nor  union  in 
the  presence  nf  lawlessness.  Better  is  an  army  of  stags  with  a 
lion  for  their  leader  than  an  unn)'  of  lions  vrilh  n  stng  for  their 
g<?nernl.  In  ihe  Purliaincnt  elected  in  lti74  ibc  herd  of  M.P.s 
was  not  entirely  composed  of  lioas,  and  the  leader,  boweTcr 
rich  in  oUhciat  experience  and  respected  for  a  variety  of  sterling 
and  amiahlc  qualities,  was  not  a  fighting  captain.  Moreover, 
hia  curious  inability  to  realize  that  obstruction  was  not  a 
passing  extravagance,  but  n  si-ttl<H]  policy,  and  his  consequent 
reluctance  to  take  any  nciioii,  bad  been  shared  by  >  certain 
number  of  the  old  and  leas  active  Members  who  clung  to  the 
ancient  wajs.  The  new  Parliament  of  1S80,  after  two  years 
devoted  to  the  Irish  problem,  at  last  found  leisure  for  the  labour 
of  adapting  its  rules  to  the  novel  conditions  of  its  existence, 
but  the  scheme  of  revision  had  scarcely  been  formulated  when  a 
most  ill-ailviscd  resistance  threatened  to  mar  the  work.  Tbe 
proposed  Rules,  speaking  generally,  aimed  at  making  tbe 
Urgency  Rules  laid  on  tbe  table  by  the  Speaker,  which  h: 
been  proved  and  had  answered  well,  tbe  ordinary  law  of  tl 
House.  Some  form  of  Closure  was  absolutely  necu»iary  to 
enable  business  to  proceed.  That  could  not  be  denied,  ami  yet 
its  proposal  excited  so  much  mistrust  and  resistance  in  the 
niinority,  that  the  task  bad  to  be  adjourned  to  an  autumn 
Session ;  and  a  little  knot  of  so-called  Conservatives,  led  by  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  Fourth  Party  of  four,  determined  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  chaos  by  defeating  if  possible  tbe  Rules,  which 
they  did  ultimaielv  succeed  in  emasculating.  Thus  a  party  of 
nine  aiul  a  parly  of  four  had  witbiu  five  years  proved  that  they 
could  balk  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  will,  tbe  will  of  the 
Estate  wbicb  aspires  to  sole  power  in  the  realm,  and  the  House 
had  to  endure  yet  five  more  years  of  legislation  by  sufferance 
bcfon;  it  was  sulTiriently  unanimous  to  take  effectual  measures 
to  restore  its  ascendency  over  obstinate  faction  in  its  own 
Chamber.  Hut  the  tension  for  a  time  was  relaxed  because  the 
Irish  party  was  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  tbe  sufTrsge,  and 
the  Conservatives  were  ultimately  conciliated  on  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats.  So  the  third  Reform  Bill  passed  with  gene: 
assent 

In  1880  Mr.  Pnrneil  contemptuously  advised  his  followers  to 
vote  for  Norlhcote's  Resolution,  but  bo  ami  his  Liberal  allies 
fought  the  Closure  Rule  of  1887 — a  rule  of  seventeen  lines — 
for  fourteen  sittings.  Nest  year  the  House  in  three  days  passed 
i/feea  new  rules  which,  though  they  have  not  completely  baffled 
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all  tho  iageouitiet  of  olislruclion,  have,  ^really  ramlitntcd  limi- 
Dcss  and  eaabted  le^uUtion  to  proceed  within  riili»iial  liouri, 
and  hare  placed  the  House  in  s  position  of  vanlftpe  for  the 
future  to  (le&l  wiib  the  freih  devices  of  the  forces  of  divirdcr 
whoncTcr  it  is  in  the  vein  to  complete  the  (ask.  One  of  th« 
grealcst  perils  iheirforc  which  ever  lhr«nt«n«d  pftrliamcntar^ 
government  tnny  Ix-  *»!<!  to  hnve  I)crn  averted. 

Tbe  Closure  Kule  of  HiH  hat  l>ren  a  remarkable  aucceii; 
it  could  not  be  made  absolutely  purfecl  all  at  once,  not  merely 
becftuse  of  the  proverbial  imperfection  of  all  human  devicnf,  but 
beawse  much  had  to  bo  sacrificed  to  the  morbid  fear  of  attjr 
change  in  procedure;  and,  to  pas>  it  at  all,  it  had  to  he 
compnnueil  into  the  (hottest  possible  compau.  But  all  the 
esii):^erate<l  propbecie*  of  evil  have  been  refuted  by  experience, 
and  ibe  srven  yean  of  practice  and  conttant  testing  which  have 
lince  elapied  have  not  bi-en  unfruitful  of  >ugge«tion*  of  impnive* 
ment  in  the  direciton  ol  jjn-ater  divert minntion  anil  pliancv, 
rather  than  of  increased  stringency.  It  is  efiective  against 
ubitraction  by  a  fcv,  for  which  it  was  mainly  devtsetj.  Take 
u  an  example  the  Clergy  Discipline  Immorality  Bill,  \ii'Ji, 
which  waa  passed  through  Report  in  a  night  ia  ipite  of 
resitlance  by  a  minority  which  varied  between  53  and  H,  bat 
which  under  the  old  Kale*  coald  have  defeated  any  Hill  for 
weeks.  \o  one  with  competent  knowledge  of  the  facti  can 
complain  of  llie  extinction  of  free  speech.  It  is  not  the 
old  Closare  Rule  that  is  dangeroo*  to  liberty,  but  tlie  new 
peremptory  order  silencing  all  debate  on  the  clauses  of  a  Bill 
npon  a  day  named,  however  iinpuftant  may  be  tbe  questions 
remaining  to  be  examined.  This  most  d&ngerotis  weapon  of 
war — for  it  cAnno:  be  called  a  method  of  jirocrdnre — may  be  so 
nusosed  as  to  defMt  tbe  very  parposeof  ararliammi.  It  inflicts 
an  imliscrimioate  mesiscre  to  secure  tb«  punishment  of  a 
handful  of  oflcnders.  tt  is  a  despotic  power  jitst  as  handy  in  an 
DBiig^ieotu  as  in  a  right^ons  cause.  No  protection  can  be 
hopMl  from  the  impanialjty  of  tbe  Chair,  for  the  Chair  may  be 
as  linle  consulted  as  tbe  ezModoaer  who  ctrriai  oat  Ae  matate* 
of  a  lawless  Iribonal,  TIm  MSaUatt  aaJOTtty  hu  lbs  tMWm 
power  as  the  largest.  By  it  a  Bill  to  abolish  Ae  Cfaarcfa  or  tbe 
Mooarchy,  to  maLr  jodges  elective  by  ooirerMl  enSrafc,  or  la 
conGsratc  sofae  snDopaUr  form  M  property,  oooU  b«  ran 
tfaruufh  the  Howe  in  a  few  dan.  This  wrtpua  was  unknown 
la  Parliament  auil  18^1.  It  was  lorged  wbm  the  Pamejttte 
faction  endm»o«Bd  to  nbja^ale  the  o«w  Pariiaatent  bf  ttt^ag 
gift  dte  MdMrily  of  tlie  Chair  and  rautiac  dw  will  a( 
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approval  of  Mr.  Gindalone,  tlir  CommiUcr  ami  K^port  st^igea 
bolh  till!  nbiirtive  Cu«rcion    HilU  of    1881    were  cUatml    by  a 
pcrctnpturT  order  (fur  tbe  Urgeiicr  Rules,  Kccordin^  to  the  old 
Uudablc  prnciice,  wcr«  lubtuitted  to  tbe  leaders  on  butb  sides,  and 
no  Kules  could  be  laid  on  the  table  bj  the  Speaker  unless  be  had 
been  assured  of  the  full  and  thorougbsupport  of  the  Government). 
When   ihc  effective  Coercion  Bill  of  18S2  had  to  be  in   part 
renewed  in   ]6iil  {after  other  objections  hait  been  cxhaasted)i 
the  device  was  invented  of  offering  as  amendments  to  the  Bill 
rules  of  Court  which  would  hare  made  every  trial  n  mockery. 
Kules  of  Court  ought  never  to  be  crystallised    in   an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  tbe^'  are,  and  ought  to  be,  left  to  the  Judges,  who 
moitify  them  from  time  to  litne  as  exjierience  teaches  and  expe- 
diency may  require.     This  strate^^  was  persevered  in  until  the 
temper  of   the   House    sanctioned  a   peremptory   order,  which 
broui;ht  the   farce  to  a  close,  first  in  Committee  and  afterwards 
on  Keport,     Finally,  in  1893,  the  stages  of  Committee  ^and 
Kcpnrt  on  the  Home  Kule  ItJU  were  forcibly  closed  1^  com- 
p.trtineuls,  in  obedienoe  to  a  similar  mandatr  from  the  Housp; 
but  in  this  case,  and  fur  the  first  lime,  the  order  was  imposed 
by  a  narrow  majority.     Thus  in  twelve  years  ibe  new  weapon 
has  been  lleshed  nine  times :  six  by  the  Liberals,  and  thrice 
by  the  Conservatives.     It   has  now   its  peg  in  the  parliatncn* 
tary  armoury,  whence  it  can  be  snatched  down  in  a  moment ; 
but  while  the  justiRcation  of  its  use  must  rest  on  the  dream* 
stances  of  each  case,  the  abuse  of  it  is  a  standing  peril   to 
Parliamrnl.     Against  such  abuse  there  is  but  one  safrgunnl— 
absolute  as  long  as  it  lasts — in  the  existence  of  an  independent 
iseoond    Chamber.       liut    if   liiis    safeguard    were    impxired? 
Already  it  is  said  that  there  need  be  iiu  ajipeal  to  the  people 
when  the  two  Houses  disagree.     We  would  earnestJy  wijoin 
every  intelligent  Englishman  to  pause  and  reflect  bow  dangeroas 
such  a  power  might  become  iu  the  event  of  a  labour  dispute, 
when  strong  passions  were  aroused,  when  parties  wen;  nicely 
balnnceil,  and  a  majority  was  up  to  auction.     No  minor  interest, 
no  limited  class  would  be  safe ;  voles  must  In:  hn«l  at  any  price, 
And  instantly;  honestly  if  possible— but  anyhow  votes.     The 
peremptory  order  should  never  be  used  or  usable  except  a^ftinst 
a  minority  abusing  its  rights,  and  on  a  question  on  which  the 
Diind  of  (he  nation  has  been  made  up. 

If  the  guillotine  (to  adopt  (he  accepted  nickname)  is  to  come 
into  common  use  Jn  the  hands  of  a  amall  majority,  whilst  nublir 
opinion  is  yet  in  tlie  making,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  House 
of  Lards  will  tbiow  out  or  materlallv  modify  the  measure 
patseii  bjr  such  means.     The  House  of  LonU  has  been  plausibly 
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RccntrU  of  TRUnling   tlic   jKist»gc  of  Teformi,   bat  in   imurl^ 
cwry  cue  it  bas  iloiin  so  ns  lh«  rrprcscntativc  of  a  rery  largA 
miaoritv,  nnd  the  lime  ix  nt  hand  whrn  minorilirs  trill  ntred 
a   good    deal   of  projection.     Hithi-rto,  within    tlu;    Hoatc    of 
Commons  tbey  ha^-e  been  prtitectsd   by  tbt-  Kultts,  nnd  by  the 
Chur  in  raio  of  abuie  of  the  Hull's.     'I'he  peremptory  order 
overrides  both  nnd  is,  like  the  state  of  sieg«,  above  law.     It  was 
once  an  nsiom  that  to  legislitte  greatly  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  wns  a  mtntake,  and  rvpry  step  (if  it   be  in  truth  in   ibe 
path  of  pnvgre**)  is  safe  soon  to  win  the  support  of  a  majority 
both   large  and   stable.     The  famous   refusal,  *  \olumus  le)^9 
Angliae  mutare,'  rontiilns  a  sound  sentiment:  it  is  always  in 
the  mouth  of  the  advanced  Radical  wiien  there  it  question  of  a 
Uw  to  restrain  violence,  but  when  urged  on  (]uestintis  of  organic 
change  it  seems  to  him  inopportune.     Surely  it  is  better  that 
measnrcs  of  this  charnctcr  (which  cannot  lightly  be  undone  like 
the  other)  should  prorccd  nt  n  pace  which,  if  it  may  somewhat 
disappoint  the  ardour  of  the  enthmiitsl,  will  eniuro  safety.     He 
may  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  retarded  chan^, 
if  ftn   improvement,  will  in  consequence  of  the  delay  be  more 
thoroughly  thought  out  and  rendered  more  complete  and  accept- 
able.     In  England   alone   the  development  of  popular  liberty 
has    been    peaceful    and    steady  ;    there    have    been    none    of 
cfaose  revolntions  and  retrogrenMons  which  have  chequered    tlie 
bistory  of  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel.      We  have  had 
some    object    lessons    in    one    Chamber    government,  with    its 
-executive  committees,  in  the  National  Convention  in  France; 
•ad  if  that  lesson  comes  in  a  foreign   garb,  let  bim  consider 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  at  home.     Besides  these  there  have 
hem  ottier  time*  when  there  has  practically  liern  but  one  House, 
when   the  Lonls  have  been   all   in  all,  or  the  Commons  have 
been  supreme.     Whether  we  look  to  the  Middle  Agits,  especially 
from  ibe  time  of  Richard  11.  to  the  close  of  the  Wart  of  the 
Roses,  or  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  force  instde  Parlia- 
ment has  always  been  resisted  by  force  outside  Parliament,  and 
it  may  well  be  so  again.     There  ore  other  ways  of  reaistinf; 
written  law  besides  war :  the  Irish  have  taught  this  generation 
that  lesson.     There  will   be  sluhhorn  resistance  to  the  laws  so 
passetl,  and  the  succeeding  Parliament  will  reverse  the  acts  of 
its    predecessor.      For    matunid    public  opinion    we    have  the 
highest  respect,  but  how  narn>w,  how  fleeting  have  lieen  the 
majorities  of  recent  years  in   many  ctmstituencics ;  how  many 
issues  have  been    confused  together;    how    little  the    recently 
carranchtaed  electorate,  absorbed  in  hoimt  industry,  can  pos- 
sibly know  of  grave  and  complicated  consuiui.uvcvA  Y^v%Vi\«ntA 
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of  intricate  questions  of  foreijcn  policy,  and  of  naval  itnd 
initilarv  exigency,  allliougb  the  Lumbtest  nnd  limplost  knows 
where  bis  onn  shoe  pinches  him!  Thai  evcrjr  man  shoald 
be  able  to  make  known  his  grievance  is  lanc  policy;  he 
can  do  thiit  without  much  help  or  instruction  :  but  tliat  every 
man  should  come  to  a  sound  decision  on  the  untaaiiliitTt 
requires  that  the  prus  and  cons  should  be  put  before  biin  in  Si 
fair  and  judiciid  spirit.  But  dues  the  orgy  of  bnuibiitr/ling 
and  slander  which  accompanies  u  general  election  so  ihorouKhly 
prepare  the  elector  for  a  full  and  impartial  judf^ment  that  hi» 
first  decision  should  be  final  nnd  irrevocable  V  The  single 
Chamber  simply  registers  the  plebiscite  of  the  last  general 
election,  nnd,  if  the  majority  be  small,  it  is  probable  that  tli& 
Dcxt  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  upset  the  first  decision. 
Since  the  establishment  of  household  suflra^  no  Ministry  has 
survived  a  general  eieuliun.  It  is  better  to  reucb  the  goal  in 
peace  without  these  violent  alternations,  and  it  must  not  be 
iorgoitcn  that  it  is  one  thing  to  control  a  small  and  dis- 
oiderly  faction,  another  to  put  down  a  great  party.  If, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  measure  and  the  increased 
number  of  Members  who  take  part  In  debate,  opposition  is- 
rcilundiint,  by  all  means  clip  the  rcilundancy ;  but  insti-Ad  of 
burking  nil  debate  on  three-fourths  of  the  clauses,  at  least  innke 
an  aiti^tnpt  to  perfect  the  work  of  1887-8,  and  complete  the 
adaptation  of  the  Rules  of  Procetlure  to  the  new  conditions  and 
the  liew  environment.  Now  that  so  many  Members  will  bare 
their  say  and  press  their  little  nostrum,  the  Chair  might  usefully 
be  entrusted  with  a  wider  discretion  and  authority.  Old 
Members  are  sometimes  obstinate  and  young  Members  are 
often  out  of  hand ;  but  trivial  and  redundant  nmenilmcnts 
could  not  be  ruled  out  of  order  because  the  Committee  must  be 
free  to  reject  badly-drawn  in  favour  of  belter-drnwn  amend- 
ments, and  therefore  a  recast  amendment  may  sometimes  be  ia 
order.  N'o  rule  exists  to  check  this  growing  abuse,  because 
until  the  enlargement  of  the  political  horizon  no  formal  restraint* 
were  necessary. 

\V'hen  fewer  Members  spoke,  tbcy  were  more  manageable. 
Amendments  were  readily  dropprd,  either  in  deference  to  the 
party  leader  or  out  of  respect  to  the  manifest  sense  of  the 
House,  The  remedy  without  being  violent  must  be  pliant  and 
permanent,  A  wholesome  control  might  be  exercised  by  the 
House  over  the  conduct  of  its  own  business  by  authoruEing  & 
motion  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  Committee  and  on 
Report, — '  That  certain  amendments  (to  be  de6ned  in  the 
motion)    be  not   considered,' — the  asseat   of   ibe   Chair,   the 
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appointed  guanlian  of  the  rights  of  the  minoritj',  to  any  such  j 
mutian  Ix-ingnoicidilioti  prrt^t-dt^nl  ns  In  the  Closure  Kulc;  nnil  I 
the  Chair  shimid  be  empowered  to  muke  its  atsent  ounditional 
on  the  omission  from  the  motion  of  any  of  the  specified  umend- 
mcnts  it  might  deem  entitled  to  consideration.     But,  the  consent  1 
of  th«  Chair  having  been  obtained,  the  question  would  bo  put 
at  once  without  debate,  and  the  frivolous  amendments  would  be 
wiped  out.    Though  the  notice  pnpcr  may  be  choked  with  ill- 
consideied    nmi^ni]  nicnts,    the    Chair   often     refuses    n    motion 
'  That  certain  words  sinnd  part  of  the  clause,'  which,  if  carried, 
would  sweep  them  all  away,  because  among  ibe  mass  there  are   I 
one   or  two  deserving   of   careful    attention.       The   suggested 
motion  would  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain — the  proposal 
of  lubstancc  from  the  flimsy  pretence.      Aloreovcr,  as  amend- 
ments at  the  snme  point  in  the  Hill  are  put  on  the  notice  paper 
in  the  onler  in  which  they  arc  handed  in,  nnd  there  is  at  timrs 
a  brisk  <;om}>ctition  in  amendments,  another  palpable  absurdity 
arises.      In  order  tu  obtain  precedence  of  a  rival   a  late  comer 
not  infrequently  moves  forward  bis  amendment  to  an  earlier   | 
line  or  clause,  and  this  proceeding  is  in  its  turn  met  by  the   | 
same  tactics  from  another  quarter.     This  game  of  leap-fro^  is 
neither  decorous  nor  convenient ;  and  though  the  doctrine  of 
'  Pnib  '  and  '  First  come  first  served  '  may  be  democratic,  it  is    ' 
not  practical.     The  drafting  of  the  Bill    is  deranged,  and  the 
lystematic  tfcntment  of  the  proposed  alterations  made  impos- 
lible.     The  ever-rising  Hood  of  amendments  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol,  even   when  good   feeling  is  general;  but   this  cannot  be    j 
reckoned  on  now.     Halcyon  days  are  over,  and  we  have  entered 
on  a  cycle  of  storms.     Under  the  existing  but  no  longer  tolerable 
practice,  questions  are  prematurely  raised    and    prejudiced  on 
ijadly-draltwl    amendments  in   incompetent   hands ;    for   every     | 
Member  has  the  right  lo  move  his  amendment  almost  where  he    | 
pleases,  so  long  as  the  clause  will  only  read  intelligibly.     Priority    i 
of  consideratiiin  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  chance  or 
alertueu,  but  by  the  judicial  intervention  of  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  is  alone  in  a  position  to  discbarge  the  duty  of 
discriminaling  between  amendments  with  impartiality,  and  a 
Strong  Chairman  docs  even  now  exert  a  beneficial  influence, 
although  he  ha*  no  absolute  authority.  Partial  issues  arc 
multiplied,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how 
much  has  been  decided  by  a  vote  on  a  bailly-drawn  amend*  I 
ment.  The  Chair  should  be  diri^cted,  whenever  there  are  coa^  \ 
cunent  amendments  raising  substantially  the  same  issue,  (o  call 
on  the  ^lemlwr  whose  amendment  appears  to  the  Chair  to 
place  the  question  before  the  House  in  the  mo»t  coavtme.'av  ^wA 
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deftnitv  form;  ami  when  an  amendment  is  inconTcnientl^ 
placed,  tu  point  oul  where  it  would  most  properly  fit  in  U 
odojiled.  The  Chair  is  always  accfisiblc  to  repretenlations 
from  indiriduals  and  from  partio,  and  its  ideal  is  impartiality 
and  fair  play.  It  knows  well  that  its  strength  Is  founded  oo 
moral  influence,  and  moral  influcner  alone.  The  House  mnit 
trust  some  one.  It  lind  Wtttr  truxt  its  own  (Jectnd  officer. 
The  decision  being  taken  on  a  properly  formulnlfnl  pr()pnti<^H 
tion,  nil  the  olh<^r  cuiieurrent  amendments  w»uld  fall:  th^^l 
issues  wouhl  thereby  be  simplilied,  the  Bill  improved,  th« 
amount  uf  revision  on  Report  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  economised.  Would  not  ibis  be  an  improve- 
ment in  itself,  and  what  is  the  nhetnativr  ?  Tedious  delay 
over  the  first  few  clauses,  and  the  rest  forced  thiougli  Committee 
without  any  coiwi deration  at  all. 

Another    great    difliculty  which    cmbanaases   tlie    House 
Commons  arises  from  the  divided  allegiance!  of  its  Members, 
which  has  been  made  painfully  evident   by  Iruh  disaffection, 
and  has  a  leas  troubled  source  in  the  wider  interest  taken  in 
politics  by  the  frr«3t  mass  of  electors.     The  great  advantages 
of  this  growing  interest  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by 
the  tendency  to  machino  pnlilics    and    the  hateful  American 
system  of  the  Caucus,  «»  admirably  described  in  his  book  on  tbc 
American   Constitution   by  Mr.  Bryce,  who,    unlike    Balaain,' 
catne  to  bless  anil  could  not  keep  back  the  honest  cursM  which, 
in  spite  of  prejudict.-,  percolate  freely  through  the  studied  phrases 
of  his  eulogy.     Members  used  to  enter  the  House  ynnnff,  and 
looked   forward  to  a   long  public  career.     Their  whole  future 
depended  on  gaining  the  ear  of  the  House.     Hut  now  election 
to  Parliament  is  often  the  last  reward  of  local  distinction,  or 
tho  coreted  prize  of  the  political  adventurer,  whose  stock-in> 
trade  is   promises.     In  the   former  case  the  tenure  is  likely 
to  be  short,  in  the  latter  insccunr,  and  consequently  the  changes 
at  each  general  election  have  dnubloil.     There  are  fewer  old 
soldiers  to    train    the    new   rnTuits  and   teach    good   form    br 
example;  and  the  veteruns  in  yeitrs,  not  service,  ignorant  of  the 
old  tndttions,  are  less  zealous  for  discipline,  and  look  forward 
to  an  early  discharge  from  the  service  with  perhaps  a  baronetcy, 
instead   of  attaining    the  good-conduct    stripe   of  ofGcc    as    a 
reward  for  tried   usi'fulticis.      On   the  other   bajid,  brand-new 
men   are    pitchforked    into  the    highest    without    first    serving 
in    tiie  lowest  otlices.    One   common   standard    of  opinion  no 
longer  animates  so  mixed  and  so  shifting  a  body.     It  is  re- 
corded on  good  ituthority  that  a  persistent  bore  once  appealed 
Ut  the  Speaker,  imploring  his  assistance  in  obtaining  m  bear- 
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ing   from  ihe  House.     The    anivrvr    he    iMeivcnl    was    to    th«j 
«ffcct  ibst,  while  every  Member   hid   an  uadoubted  rijRhl  tot 
speak,  it  wu  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it  would  hear 
him  or  not.     Such  a  caution   might  well  teem  out  of  place  in 
tbe«^  Anyt,  whrn  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  Hoiue  is  no  long^er  si 
coiiditiiin    of  Wing    ht'^nl.     Where  disorder  and  obttructioaj 
abound,  it  is    diiitcult   fur  the  ijpenkcr  to  allow  nnj  tediotuj 
individuul  to  be  buzied  down,  or  silenced  by  cries  of '  Divide,^ 
so    the    bore  gets  his  say,    though    the   stnlesuian  is  not    safe 
from    interruption.       It  ia    obvious    that  in    a    House  of   671) 
Members  many  must  forego  the  right  of  speech,  but  it  is  the 
modest  man,  the  wise  man,  and  he  whose  seat  is  safe  in  the 
respect  of  bis  constituents  who  keeps  silence  in  the  interest  of , 
business,  whilst  it  is  the  hnnd-tn-niuulh  politician, dependent oai 
self-assettion  and  self-iidvertisemcnl,  who  must  be  talking.    Th»1 
causes  wby  the  ascendency  of  the  Houst^  tis  n  whole  over  iu4 
Members  has  vanished  are  political,  not  social,  though  the  lost 
homogeneity  of   the  personnel    has   contributed    something    to 
weaken  it.     The  i;Tealer  the  number  of  social  classes  that  arc 
represented  in  Parliament,  the  better:  the  direct  representatives 
of  labour,  as  the  Members  who  have  been  working  men  arc  calledj  [ 
are,  with  scarcely  nn  exception,  quiet,  orderly,  and  excellent  men 
of  butine-ss,  who  eniertnin  a  genuine  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
ihe  House.     The  difficulty  and  danger  come  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  disalTeciion  and  the  representatives  of  themselves. 
It  is  hopelecs  to  look  for  loyalty  to   the  House  when  the  true 
allegiance  is  elsewhere.     Thnt  miscomluct  may  be  very  popular, 
and  decency  a  very  dangerous  quality,  can  be  proved  by 
calling  the  following  incident.     Unce  upon  a  time  a  notorious] 
Irish  Member,  wishing  to  contradict  a  statement  of  Mr.  W.  B,J 
f  orsler,  then  Chief  -Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shouted 
out,  *  You  Alt!  .-t  linr.'     The  remonstrance  of  the  Chair  drew 
forth    only  a  double   re]>etitton   of   the  otTencc,     The  offender 
^as  named,  and  one  Nationalist  meml>l^^  was  foolish  enough 
to   vote   for   bis   countryman's  su*}>ension.      He   was    imme^] 
^lately  assailed  in  bis  county,  and  on  explaining  at  a  public 
meeting  of  bis  constituents  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ami 
ibe  claims  of   the  House    of  Commons    (o    common    decency 
of  behaviour,  and  of  the  Chair  to  support,  was  interrupted  by 
a  shiiut,  *  And  did    he  call   blm  n   "loiar,"like  a  troe-heart4-d 
patriot  as  he  was?'     Three  cheers  for  the  offender.     Need  it 
be  said  that  the  political  career  of  the  supporter  of  ilecency  was 
dosed.     He  probably  was  the  first  Co  perceive  tliat  the  game  of 
lair  and  order  was  up. 
What  is  aotoriousir   true  of  Irish  disafled^im  n  Vi  vtve* 
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extent  true  of  \hc  political  adventurer  fnim  plncci  out  of 
lrelan<I — ihou^  nlni  rcnlly  reprt^MMit  tinlv  tbelr  own  ambition 
and  nulliing  else.  It  ii  a  nuw  t^xperlence  tliat  a  larg^c  proportion 
of  the  counties  of  Kn^laud  sbould  be  represented  b^  carpet- 
baggers— men  who  bave  no  etake  iu  the  division  beyond  it  btred 
residence,  and  arc  free  to  promise  the  rural  labourer  anjlbing 
and  crerjthing.  A  carpet-bagger  may  be  a  wcll-ineaning  and 
even  an  exwllcnt  man;  be  is  often  n  wealtliy  one  ;  but  it  is 
snd  that  a  great  constituency  should  be  represented  by  a 
stranger  of  no  distinction.  The  landed  interest  being  ruined, 
the  luhoutcr  sufl'eis,  as  the  toiler  in  any  declining  industry 
must  suSer.  When  the  cotton  industry  was  paraiywd  by  the 
grent  revolt  of  the  slave-owners  in  the  United  States,  a  cry 
uf  pity  went  up  from  all  the  land,  and  subscriptiont  to 
nxtungc  the  distress  were  poured  forth  with  no  stimcd  hand  ; 
but  who  among  the  great  manufacturers  utters  a  word  of  sym- 

{latby  over  the  |>alicnt  sulTcrcrs  from  agricultural  distress? 
Vho  suggests,  nut  subscriptions,  but  some  sltgbt  alleviation 
of  taxation?  Oh,  no'  Ttiis  is  the  time  to  double  the  suc- 
cession duty  and  raise  the  rates;  it  is  so  easy  to  malign  the 
beggared  parson  and  the  impoverished  squire,  and  attribute  to 
them  the  suffering  caused  by  the  low  prices  and  the  competi- 
tion of  virgin  soils  nnd  genial  climates.  The  profuse  promises 
with  which  the  politicnl  adventurer  decoys  votes  nut  of  the  poor 
and  needy  tiller  of  the  ground,  recall  the  advsotngc*  promised 
with  like  impunity  by  bubble  companies,  and  tbe  security  u 
the  same.  W  hen  the  candidate  xlippcd  the  '  fiver  '  into  the  mug 
on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  cottager,  the  benefit  was  substantial, 
and  it  cost  the  donor  something  ;  but  corruption  by  promises  is 
perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  serious  of  all  the  perils  wbicb 
threaten  the  choracter  of  Parliament.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  does  not  touch  this  form  of  bribery,  which  enjoys  Absolute 
immunity,  and  the  House  itself  is  not  keen  against  it.  The 
voters  iu  the  main,  if  they  do  not  quite  regard  their  votes  as  a 
trust,  honestly  wish  to  make  a  good  use  of  them  according  to 
their  lights;  but  they  hare  yet  to  learn  to  shade  their  eyes  from 
the  abundance  of  lights  intended  to  blind  and  mislead  them, — 
dazzling  promises  of  State  aid  for  everything,  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  some  other  fund  than  the  produce  of  the  taxes  out  of 
which  to  make  every  one  comfortable  all  round  at  a  wave  of  the 
Stale's  fairy  wand.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  advant.igcs  arc  pro- 
mised out  of  local  rates,  as  if  rales  did  not  deplete  the  wages 
fund  ;  or  as  if  the  wealth  of  the  rich  would  cut  up  and  go  round, 
not  once,  but  every  dav  and  for  ever.  By  miracle  long  *Xo, 
Bve  biir}ej-]oavea  fed  five  thousand,  and  more  than  the  loaves 
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Tcmnined  ;  bnt  the  baker's  loaf  is  the  joint  product  of  cftpital 
and  Inbour,  and  once  eaten  censes  to  be.  The  same  poweri 
inutt  combine  to  make  a  new  one. 

Surely  false  or  reckless  promises  arc  more  demornlizinK 
tbsQ  the  old-fashioDed  bribery  when  Hodge  was  released 
from  an  incubus  of  debt  by  the  quiet  settling  of  a  boot  bill 
which  had  Accumulated  In  bnd  times.  This  was  an  ofTenot; 
if  found  oul,  but  the  new  bribery  enjoys  absolute  immunity  ; 
yet  it  corrupts  nut  lo  much  the  voter  as  (he  politician  and 
(he  policy.  I'o  stick  a  card  in  the  hat  or  some  such  trifle, 
will  void  an  election ;  to  stand  a  glass  of  beer  is  a  crime, 
hut  to  promise  dinners  and  what  not  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense ifl  patriotism — cheap  palriotiain  indeed,  but  which  may 
bring  the  prompt  rrcognition  that  all  patriotism  deserves. 
It  is  ft  splendid  butiness  (lone  'on  tick.*  Payment  by  elec- 
tion precedes  the  delivery  of  the  goods  by  any  number  of 
years,  an<l  the  goods  arc  not  the  candidate's  property  but  bis 
opponent's.  This  is  a  peril  for  which  it  is  hard  to  devise  a 
remedy,  except  the  slow  one  of  diffused  education.  Would 
(hat  our  educators  would  teach  a  little  elementary  jMliticnl 
economy  in  the  Board  Schools — anything  practical  that  could  be 
put  to  the  daily  lest  of  experience,  and  therebv  be  riveted  in  the 
memory,  rather  than  mere  smatterings  oi  knowledge  which  will 
be  never  used  and  therefore  quickly  forgotten  !  If  false  promises 
must  needs  escape  censure  because  it  is  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate between  cold-blooded  deceit  and  sanguine  self-deception, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  dissemination  of  personal  slander,  which  is 
said  to  be  but  too  common  at  elections,  espi-eially  for  large 
constituencies,  in  which  the  ditTicuIiy  of  detecting  and  exposing 
(he  lie  in  time  is  very  great.  Some  time  ago  a  Midland  election 
was  prejudiced  by  a  slander  put  about  on  the  eve  of  the  poll, 
that  one  of  the  candidates  had  imported  Coolies  to  cultivate 
his  estate  in  Australia,  and  had  displaced  British  workmen  by 
cheaper  Chinese  labour.  The  lie  did  its  work,  and  the  can- 
didate was  defeated,  for  the  refutation  <:ouId  not  be  circulated  in 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  estate  at  the  Antipodes, 
and  hul  never  imported  foreign  labour  elsewhere.  Slander,  of 
course,  is  already  an  offence,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  at,  and  honest 
indignation  has  not  yet  taken  the  elaborate  precautions  against 
it  which  it  baa  against  treating  and  '  tips.' 

These  after  all  are  but  some  of  the  ugly  realities  of  recent 
parliamentary  historVi  some  of  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Wc  ought  not  to  wonder  too  much 
that  the  abundant  stream  of  national  Hie  should  be  a  little 
Ittrbid   and  throw   some   worthless  sticks   and   straws   to   the 
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rarfncr;  l>ut  surriy  tbc!  mergv  of  th«  living  nrxtnrs  cnn  ])■ 
(tmplovri)  in  cainotliine  moru  fruitful  tbaii  luerety  tubmcrg^iafl 
nnrit-nt  inslitutiuns.  flltiierlo  die  nation  !□  every  ilevelopmcot 
kit*  «im)>ine<t  stabilitj  with  adaptability.  Same  think  it  would 
be  frau^bt  witb  unspc.nkablr  bli^sinf;  to  knock  <Iown  the  Iloute 
of  Lords  and  employ  the  noslo  stones  to  enlar^  the  House  of 
Commonfl.  Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  get  that  mighty 
cnttin«  under  control  nnl  in  good  working  gear?  The  Houic 
of  Commons  is  unwieldy  from  number*  nnd  unruly  in  temper; 
lack  of  self-ftovt^rnment  iaijiiule*  business  until  it  ceases  to 
advance :  tbe  House  is  overworked,  and  ibe  result  of  its  labour  b 
disappointing.  Lethargy  is  unknown,  but  courtesy,  conaideration 
for  opponents, even  fair  plav,  arc  in  jeopardy.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  two  Houses,  n  i  itwi  that  and  inf^  the  diminution  of  private 
•buBincis.  In  the  Upper  House  the  working  stalT  is  too  limited 
in  numbers.  A  sense  of  impotence  has  caused  many  of  its 
Members  to  neglect  duties  that  seem  no  longer  to  be  functions. 
Vet  the  work  it  is  autlen-d  to  do  it  does  well.  It  prepares  and 
|Msses  many  valuable  Bills  for  legal  and  adnitniitrative  reform, 
and  its  Committees  do  excellent  and  most  useful  work ;  but  the 
Lower  House,  absorbed  in  its  own  difTcrencrs,  has  no  time 
for  unsensattonal  amelioration  of  the  law.  The  Upper  Hoose, 
independent,  less  tempted  to  opportunism,  adorned  by  men  of 
great  ability  and  unsullied  character,  contain*  a  vast  reserve 
of  educated  power  and  skill,  wbich  has  rendered,  and  is  still 
^pnblc  of  rendering,  invaluable  service  to  the  State.  Unlike 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  [Msseaied  of  a  stom  of  call 
leisure  if  only  (be  opportunity  be  granted  of  employing  it 
effective  results.  It  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  deal  wttl 
the  problem,  but  it  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  tbi»  article 
propound  a  scheme  for  solving  it. 

Our  present  purpose  is  tn  endeavour  to  rouse  the  mind  of  thd 
educatcil  public  to  the  many  forms  of  peril  which  are  impending 
over  tliat  gitMt  institution  which  ha*  hccn  the  pride  of  our  nwi^ 
country,  tbe  envy  of  tbe  leading  statt-sinen  of  other  nalioni 
,and  the  model  of  free  IVrliaments  throughout  the  world. 
.'■  £very  foreign  country  that  has  copied  our  institutions,  every 
English -speaking  commuuity  which  has  inherited  tbeiu,  has 
felt,  and  slill  feels,  the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Switz- 
erland and  the  United  Stales  entrust  theirs  with  tbe  bigbest 
duties.  The  constitotiun-mnngrrs  of  the  Continent  would  have 
givini  their  eyes  \o  (itul  an  Upper  Chamber  ready  made  to  their 
linnd  abounding  in  cliararJer,  ability,  experience,  and  patriotism. 
The  Government  of  a  great  Empire  has  countless  relations, 
political  and   commercial,  with  foreign   States,  and  there  are 
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difficult  quotions  ipringinir  up  vx»Ty  d*r  in  connexion  nith 

our  nlil  ilaminions  nnd  nnw  (Icjwndpncies.    \\c  K%y  th»l  no  fair- 

inindM]  mnn  whii  lins  the  IrUurr,  niii)  will  Inkr  the  trouble,  to 

consider,  »ide  by  »iiI<T,  tin-  spc<-Rlu-s  dflivorrd  on  any  imporiwit 

occasion,  but  will  admit  tJtnt  t-quttl  knawlcd^  and  <TC|U!tl  judg- 

aaaeni  are  displayed  by  ibe  leading  ipirils  in  citlier  Hiium'.     But 

it  comparison  is  made  in  respect  of  calmness  ur  temprr,  the  pnim 

ssiuat  trctftirntlT  be  ^ivcn  to  tbc  Lords.     Ttie  party  nt'ed*  of  tbe 

^our,  find  ihr  cmlntvour  to  popularise  the  view  isken  by  eacb 

Cft<lvucxtc  in  lh<^  I^wcr  House,  induce  a  blenilins    o(   passion 

-^nrith  argument  which  mnruses  the  issue  in  exact  proportion  to 

X-hc  i^tinace  of  the  hearer  or  reader  of  the  orntioa.     Resides, 

%he  House  of  Commons  is  overburdeneil  wilb  work ;  and  while 

it  i*  absorbed  in  contests  over  this  or  that  <lnmcstic  detail,  light 

i%  thrown  on  qucaiions  of  hi);h  )»ilicy  by  tempc^rale  debates  in 

»he  1  loose  nf  Lords.     As  we  have  already  said,  our  multiplying 

sntere^ts  farnisb  tnpirs  enough  fully  lo  occupy  ibe  aileniion  of 

%wo    Houtei.      Naiurally   thou   who  livv    in  circumstances  of 

f^coiXm  ease  and  culture,  tet>d  to  be  n  little  slower  in  recognizing 

^ww  needs  than  those  nlio  mix  every  day  with  the  people,  nnd 

Xhn  latter  iihould  lie,  and  are,  listened  lo  with  the  greatt-si  mn«ct ; 

nnd  when  all  tin*  tonditions  of  ihe  new  problem  nnd  all  tliti 

<-<)n sequences  (o  oilien  of  the  solution  remmmendeil  have  )>een 

fuUv   weighed,  grievances  should  be  and  are  retnedii-d  in  tlia 

kindliest  spirit:  but  there  are  other  intitrests  to  be  considered 

as  well  as  the  hourly   needs  of  the  working  clnsaes,  and   la^ 

diutry  itself  will  sooner  or  later  suffer  if  these  arc  neglected  or 

oppresc^l.     While  labour  should  receive  the  most  sympathetic 

treatmrnt,  ntber  classes  nod  other  interests  arc  not  to  ini  sliut 

ottt  from  the  licuefits  of  the  Constitution,  aa  if  culture  were  a 

crime  aiu)  capital  robbery.     All  iniercsU,  and  not  only  tliat  of 

tbe  greater  number,  should  be  represented  in  Parliament,  and  the 

nrices  that  speak  for  them  should  not  be  drowned  in  ctaniMir. 

Classes  sboiud  be  bronght  together,  not  hounded  againM  aadh 

other.     The  more  tbe  suffrage  is  \owtm6,  tbe  nym  iba  fnal 

masses  of  aUctors  will    be  manipalalad    through    lb*  cwicas. 

The  mora  nadiiiM!  politics  prerail,  thainort^lhe  ioterasts  a(  tha 

middle  classes,  especially  of  th«   lower  middle  classes,  will   hs 

neglected,  and  the  leas  chance  will  there  be  tnr  tbe  Cfiosidera- 

tion  of  any  question  except  the  one  on  which  tbe  i^anciu  brfsaes 

hare  giren  tbe  word  Ui  blow  the  bellows.     It  will  be  an  eril  day 

for  Freedom — the  aid  lodesur  of  the  d^vf^tinns  'it  the  BfilMi — 

when  Cborcb,  Lofdl^  md  Crown  hare  g"oe  d"WD,  and  tk»  *■»>• 

Intions  at  *■  alt-pomrftd  Hrjoae  at  Qmmkmm  (wlwae  dacrces 

mui  soBMtimai  bt  iwpiiad  hj  paanan)  bMsa*  wtni^tw»fl*w- 
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There  is  no  fool  like  the  old  Tool,  and  to  tbialc  th»t  stout  old 
Juhn  Bull  should  have  left  his  old  true  love  Liberly  am)  gone  ■ 
philaDdcring  nfter  that  painted  French  hussv,  Equalilj',  would 
be  lau^hsblc  if  it  were  not  so  very  shocking.  The  flirtation 
has  not 3'ct  gone  so  far  that  anything  is  hopelMsly  compromincd. 
We  are  not  cjuite  la  the  Divorce  Court ;  but  the  sooner  John 
comes  to  his  sober  senses  and  recognixes  that  Equality  ts 
neither  altiiinablo  nor  desirable,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him. 
There  are  despotisms  worse  than  any  military  despotism, 
more  searching,  more  injuiious,  and  more  enduring  than  was 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  At  least  for  Frenchmen  in  the 
public  service  his  motto  was  '  la  carril-re  ouvcrt  auz  talents': 
but  the  motto  of  the  great  combinatiuns  whotc  attainment 
of  omnipotence  we  dread  is  equality,  not  equal  laws,  nor 
equality  Iwfore  the  law,  but  equal  advantages  for  the  stupid  and 
the  intellij^ent,  for  the  idle  and  the  industrious,  for  the  self- 
indulgent  and  the  thrifty.  We  want  to  be  free  a>  our  ancnstors 
were  tree,  ti>  feel  a  quiet  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our 
country,  to  enjoy  our  »wn,  to  take  our  labour  to  the  best  market 
we  can  find,  to  make  the  I>est  provision  wc  can  against  accident 
and  old  age.  We  do  not  much  like  being  fined  for  other  folks' 
fault,  especially  when  intimidation  and  vio]en»r  arc  pretty  sure 
to  go  scot  free.  We  should  like  a  little  protection  from  bogus 
companies  and  chousing  directors,  at  least  that  the  rich  rogues 
should  be  made  amenable  for  their  gambling  and  their  cwind- 
ling  ;  but  for  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  either  no  heart  or 
nti  time.  Your  conventional  Radical  goes  on  pattering  the  old 
jargon  as  if  the  Tudors,  or  at  least  the  Stuarts,  were  on  the 
throne,  and  as  if  no  one  could  hold  up  his  head  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  peer.  It  is  ridiculous.  The  vanished  danger  came 
from  above,  the  imminent  danger  threatens  from  below.  Where 
unbridled  power  is,  thence  comes  ijranny  ;  and  it  is  against 
possible  abuse  of  the  new  and  gigantic  forces  of  democracy  thai 
every  beacon  should  be  kindled  and  every  safeguard  stranglh- 
ened,  not  with  any  idea  of  damming  back  the  current — that 
would  be  impossible — hut  to  throw  light  on  the  waters,  and  to 
conduct  its  abundant  and  invigorating  forces  into  ferlilizinj 
channels. 
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A,BT.  I.— I.  The  Monthly  Naval  Liit.     March,  1891.     L«nflon, 
1894. 

2.  Annuairf  fi«  la  Marine  poitr  \^9iA.      Paris,  1X94. 

3.  Ocean  Highwity*  ;  Iheir  liran'iiff  on  the  Food  and  tVagea  of 
Great  Britain,  tiy  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hitniillon, 
M.P.  Reail  before  the  Rojal  Statistical  Society,  l-'ebruary 
20,  1894.     Lumlon,  1894. 

FOR  the  last  ninety  je*n  Groat  Britain   baa   held  so  un- 
ditputnl  n  cnnimand  a(  the  sea  that  we  have  learned  In 
t«g«rd  the  orcnn  ns  a  British  pitstession.      Upon  the  absolute 
Control  of  the  element  which  is  traversed  by  the  trade-routes  lo 
tbis  iBiand  it  reared  the  entire  fabric  of  our  prosperity.     By  its 
ttieans  we  have  eitablisked  colonies  and  dependencies  tn  every 
|>iu't  of  the  globe,  and  have  gathered  into  our  hands  the  greater 
|>ortion  of  their  trade.     By  its  means  we  have  laid  the  whole 
World   under  contribution,  until  we  have  become  dependent  on 
fiarrign  counlrics  for  the  (greater  part  of  our  food  suppltet  and 
of   the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  manufactures.      By  its 
Cnenns,  finally,  wc  have  been  enabled,  in  spite  of  ihe  pressure 
%»(  ■  rapidly  increasing  population,  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
nncessArie*  of  life  as  well  as  to  raise,  not  only  relatively  but 
s^ctuallr.  the  rate*  of  wages  among  our  industrial  population. 
If  our  command  of  the  sea  were  interrupted  for  a  month,  our 
"^svbole  system   would  be  paralysed  :   our  commerce  and   manu- 
f*actures  would  be  al  a  standstill,  and  we  should  be  face  lo  face 
^with  widespread  famine. 

This  statement  is  no  exaggeration.     The  great  trade-routes 
^Lre   well  defined,  and,  in  time  of  war,  would   be  infested 
liottile  cruisers.  It  is  calculated  that  SO  per  cent,  of  our  sea-l: 
Imports  are  conveyed  to  this  country  in  saiUug  veueW  ot  ■ 
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g'titig  steamers,  wlmsc  arrrage  rnte  of  spco<l  docs  nnt  ezce«d 
13  knots  nn  hoar.  Both  clns&es  of  vessels  wouitl  natunilljr  fall 
an  efts^  prer  to  the  cruisers  of  the  enemjr-  M'tlhout  wiequale 
protection  fmm  our  own  Navy  thev  would  mn  such  immiDeni 
risk  of  capture  as  to  make  lUeir  putting  to  sea  suicidal.  But  if 
a  hostile  tleet  were  once  to  gain  command  of  the  Channel,  the 
consequences  would  be  far  more  dinstrous  than  cTcn  the  failure 
of  30  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  imports  of  ftM>d  and  raw 
manufacturing  material.  The  loss  of  the  command  of  the  tea 
mcADs  the  hand  of  th«  cnemj  on  the  throat  of  the  nstion ; 
unless  tho  grasp  were  relaxe<),  the  end  would  be  as  speedy  as  it 
is  certain.  The  internal  resources  of  the  country  only  provide 
foo<I  for  45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  raw  mnterinl  for  the 
mnnufnrluring  industries  on  which  three-fifths  of  tlic  imlustrial 
clastcs  depend.  In  other  words,  the  cessatiim  «f  foreign  imports 
means  that  we  could  not  supply  daily  foixl  to  55  per  oenL  of 
our  population,  and  that  4j^  millions  of  wage-earners,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  raised  to  famine 
prices.  This  vast  and  important  stake  which  we  have  in  ttw 
command  of  the  sea  is  only  safe  so  long  as  our  Nary  is 
sufficiently  powerful  for  its  protection  ;  it  is  imperilled  from 
the  moment  that  our  line  of  naval  defence  becomn  at  It* 
weakest  point  anything  less  than  impregnable. 

The  services,  therefore,  which  we  demand  from  oar  Navr  ant 
of  the  most  extended,  varied,  and  vital  character.  To  Great 
Hrituin  the  possession  of  a  fleet  which  is  strong  enough  to 
maintain  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  thus  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  time 
of  war,  is  more  (ban  a  question  of  the  very  liighest  national 
and  imperial  importance.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  nut  only 
our  existence  as  a  first-class  Power,  hut  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation  must  entirely  depend.  In  the  following  pages  wo 
propose  to  show,  in  the  briefest  possible  compass  and  with 
careful  avoidance  of  exaggerated  language,  Jiratly,  what  are  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  the  British  interests  la  be  protected; 
aecondly,  what  are  the  methods  and  procedure  of  defence  to  be 
adopted ;  thirdly,  what  is  the  standard  of  strength  demanded 
f(>r  adequate  protection  ;  /ourlfili/,  what  is  the  minimum  increase 
of  strength  required  to  complete  the  cfhciency  of  our  naval 
defence. 

What  then  are  the  vast  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
in  time  of  war  must  be,  and  can  only  be,  protected  by  the  Navy  t 
They  are  briefly  these  :  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingtlom  ; 
oar   Colonict,    our  numerous  and    most    valuable   posMrssioni 
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mbrOftd,  and  our  coaling  italions  ;  our  enormotu  commnrcc  on 
*he  high  »rii»,  which  is  the  real  source  of  [he  (rTeMnt^a*  of  this 
countrv ;  nn<l  Usilv,  but  hjr  no  means  lenst,  our  sea-hi)rn« 
fcHKl  lupplirs,  .Si>  Ion:;  a*  our  Nnry  ii  inaintaiaetl  at  (be 
neCMsiirv  itrrnglh  t"  alTijril  ii<loquRto  protociioa  to  these  varied 
»»a<l  viial  tntrrcttg,  thr  country  may  enjoy  security;  but  if  onco 
our  coinmnnd  of  the  ten  \%  l'»t,  ttic  ruin  of  British  commerce 
and  th«  cutlap*!^  of  thn  Kinpirn  will  xurrty  follow. 

Let  us  Uike  iIk-*^  dilTcrenl  intprR«t«in  tlirlr  onirr;  and,  (intly, 
the  protection  of  the  shiire«  of  the  Uniteil  Kin);il<im.      In  lime  of 
^•ar,  the  full  energies  of  the  Navy  will  be  most  severely  irMcA  nt 
seat  where  every  available  »hip  will  be  needed.     To  weaken  it* 
Strength  hy  locking  up  sea-going  vessels  in  our  home  ports  lu 
assist  in  their  defence,  would  bean  unwise  waste  of  our  resources. 
It  hiis  therefore  been  decided  that  the  defence  of  the  military 
portSf  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  principal  commercial 
ports  at  home,  and  also  of   the  whole  of  the  coaling  stations 
lassistcd,  where  rcuuired,  by  systems  of  sabmarine  mines  and 
torpedo- boats),  shall  Ix;  entrusted  to  the  land  forces.     Outside 
these    limits  all   protection  is  to  bu  undertaken   by  the  Navy. 
Gren  within  the  specified  limits,  the  task  of  protecting  our 
shores  in  time  of  war  requires  a  considerable  force.     Without 
going  into  minute  details,  the  opinion  of  ex]>erts  with  rcganl  to 
tho  ilisposition  of  the  fli-ct  in  home  waters  is  shortly  this.      It 
would,  in  the  first  pUoe,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a 
superior  force,  consisting  of  battle-ships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo- 
boat  destr<iyers,  at  certain  strategical  points,  ia  order  to  endeavour 
to  shut  up  the  enemies'  vessels  in  their  ports,  or  to  ensure  their 
defeat,  if  they  are  encountered  at  sea.     Secondly,  a  considerable 
number  of  cruisers  must  be  detailed  for  patrolling  the  positions 
most   suitable  for  the    protection    of  our    Mercantile    Marine. 
And  thir.lly,  a  large  number  of  torpedo- boat  destroyers  must  be 
provided  fir  the  protection  of  our  harlxmrs  and  vessels  fmm 
the  attacks  of  the  swarms  of  tor[>edo-boa[s,  which  have  been 
organixed    and    stattonrsl    at    various    depots,    opposite    to    our 
coast,  from  nunkirk  to  Itrcst. 

Passing  to  the  pnilection  of  our  Colonies,  possessions  abroad, 
and  cnaling  stations,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  undesir-tble 
to  enter  into  details.  It  is  probable  that  no  successful  attack 
upon  our  Colonies  and  principal  posscaaiont  abroad  nwd  be 
apprehended.  With  the  prrcaaltons  that  have  been  taken  for 
tDcreasiog  their  powers  of  defence,  and  if  our  naval  force  on 
diatani  stations  is  mainlainetl  at  the  necessary  slrengtb,  their 
safety  is  practically  secure*].  In  the  number  and  position 
of  our  coaling  stations,  wc  have  a  ver^  gteat.  ailvanVa 
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all  oibcr  mBritimp  Powers.  This  advantsf^  is  of  extrom* 
importance  with  rrfptrd  to  the  inovrmcnts  of  our  flccU,  and 
espcrially  of  our  cruisers.  Wn  posspss  n  continuous  chain  of 
cofilinj;  stalinns  niong  thr  ttinin  linr  of  our  oci-m»  str«tn  trade, 
both  by  wnj  of  tbp  Stu-y  (^nnnl  and  by  ihe  Allernniivc  Cape  ronw. 
Unirss  our  Ri^ft  i»  t"  be  tTippIi-d,  bnmperu-d,  and  dclavrd  nt 
cvrry  tuni,  it  is  itbxiilutt^ly  (^ssviitial  that  our  citaling  stations 
sbiiutd  be  L'liicieiitly  protected  against  the  attacit  of  hostile 
vessels.  Although  considerable  delay  has  occurred  in  fortifying 
some  of  these  stations,  yet  at  the  present  lime  their  defences  are 
completed,  and  they  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  considered  safe 
from  such  attacks  as  maybe  reasonably  anticipated  in  time  of 
war.  This  security  Is  incrrnscil  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  admiral  who  commands  on  a  foreign  station,  being  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact,  tlint  upon  the  safety  of  these  coating  stations 
must  depend  the  efficient  movements  of  our  ships,  would 
render  every  possible  assistance  for  their  proti-etion.  In  itnj 
future  war,  it  is  certiiin  that,  when  our  fleets  are  eruixing,  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  steam  colliers,  containing  large  supplies 
of  coal,  and  provided  with  the  most  suitable  fittings  for  its  rapid 
discharge.  ^^ 

The  extreme  importance  of  providing  efficiently  for  the  pn^H 
lection  of  our  enormous  sea-borne  commerce  and  food  supplied* 
cannot  be  overratwl.  It  must  lie  remembered  that,  while  the 
whole  of  the  eiternal  traile  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried 
by  sea,  the  external  trade  of  France  and  Russia  is,  to  a  Urge 
extent,  carried  overland.  Therefore  these  nations  have  means 
of  obtaining  supplies,  and  of  carrying  on  tboir  external  trade, 
which  render  them  independent  of  what  may  in  time  of  war  be 
captured  by  enemies'  cruisers.  In  this  country,  on  th«  other 
hand,  the  case  is  widely  different.  With  our  very  large  uid 
rapidly-increasing  population ,  we  are  solely  dependent  on  the 
sea  for  the  bulk  not  only  of  the  raw  materii:!  which  is 
essential  to  our  manufactures  and  trade,  but  also  of  our 
supplies  of  food.  Scarcely  one-third  of  the  wheat  which 
consumed  in  this  country  is  grown  at  home;  the  rest  is  i 
ported  from  nhroa*!.  Therefore,  in  the  possible  event  of  oi 
fleets  being  defeated,  the  British  Channel  would  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  would  thus  be  closed  to  the  entry 
of  our  supj>lies.  A  very  few  wei^ks  would  suffice  to  produce  a 
famine  throughout  the  country,  and  we  should  be  starved  Into 
making  an  ignominious  treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy  upon 
their  own  terms.  If  this  consideration  stood  alone,  it  would 
conclusively  prove  the  paramount  importance  of  Great  Britain 
possessing  n  n&vj  sufiicicQtty  powerful  to  maintain  the  coininand 
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of  tlie  sea.  TTi*  tonnnjte  "f  lli«  Merciintile  Marine  of  the  Dritrth 
Empire?  U  lii,4:!7,5yii  tooi,  wbilat  that  oi  France  is  unly 
Ii057,708  t'tna,  and  of  Rusiia  481,799  tons.  Coosequentlj',  ittc 
Alcresnlilc  Marine  tonnage  of  ibe  Britisli  Empire  i>  eight  timffa 
grctUor  tban  (hat  of  France  and  Rossia  combinn).  The  value 
<>f  itur  MM-burne  commerce  is  970,375,095/. ;  tb«t  of  France  is 
276,fi4tf,00(W.,  and  that  of  Ko»»i«  55,024,000/.  Our  commerce 
is  tlierKfiire  worth  two-thirds  more  than  thai  of  the  other  two 
l*(>«rers  combined,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  value  of 
tiie  cargoes  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  aOoal  at  anjr  one 
time  amounts  to  150,000,000/. 

If  oar  Navy  were  defeated,  and  an  enemy's  fleet  held  cora- 
Knand  of  the  Channel,  the  length  of  our  resistance  might  almost 
be  counted  by  days.  Wo  should  have  lo  submit  to  the  most 
liumilialing  terms,  and  without  further  struggle.  From  one  end  J 
of  Great  Britfiin  to  another  would  rise  one  despairing  cry  of  im-^ 
jiotent  rage  against  the  Ministers  who  had  lulled  us  into  a  false 
stucurtty.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  argued,  Parliament 
^oulct  elieerfuliy  vole  a  hundred  millions.  Parliament  might 
just  as  well  rote  a  hundre<l  shillings.  A  Navy  cannot  be  pre- 
pared in  tlirce  months,  and  in  three  mnnths  we  should  he  stnrving, 
Jlul,  it  if  said,  we  might  be  fed  hy  supplies  brought  to  u*  in 
neutral  ships.  Spventy-Iwo  per  cent,  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
«>f  tbe  world  is  liritish,  and  the  remaining  2^  per  cent,  could 
not,  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  briug  us  tbe  aeces.sary  supplies, 
^or  is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  tliat  it  would  not  be  allowed. 
'What  is,  or  is  not,  contraband  of  war,  is  always  decided  by  the 
^orce  that  commands  the  sea.  The  French  Government  has 
Already  declared  that  not  only  are  arms  and  munitions  ronCra- 
Ijand,  but  other  articles, '  the  trade  in  which  may  be  incidentally 
]irobibited  in  time  of  war,  by  reason  of  their  usefulness  to  the 
l>clligerents.'  If  we  were  at  war  with  France,  and  her  fliwis 
Kield  command  of  the  sea,  food  would  unquestionably  be  treatrd 
«u  contralnnd,  and  thus  tbe  sc.tnty  supplies  which  neutral  ship* 
migbl  otherwise  bting  us  would  be  cut  off. 

The  interests  which  our  Navy  is  required  to  protect  are 
'therefore  vital  to  our  very  esislence.  Very  different  in  extent 
and  importance  are  those  which  the  navies  of  France  an<l 
Kussia,  the  second  and  third  naval  Powers,  are  calln)  upon 
to  guard.  They  cannot  for  a  moment  W  compar^-d,  either 
for  their  magnitude  or  their  urgency,  with  those  which  the 
British  Empire  has  at  stake.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  in  time  of  war  di-pciid»  on  the  Navy  ; 
our  means  of  snbaistcnce  can  only  bat  secured  bv  its  efficiency. 
France,  cm  tbe  other  band,  has  cu[npaTalive\if  {xm  yuuftfehvuc 
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abroad  which  rpquire  oaval  protection  ;  her  Mrroantilc  Marino 
is  only  one-twell'th  thai  of  the  Britiih  Kmpirc;  ilic  it  I"  a 
Rrcatcr  Pilrnt  self- supporting,  and  is  not  gmlcr  the  n<K*»«il_v 
of  iinpiirtinp  lier  food  supplies  by  sea.  In  the  event  of  war, 
thfn'lorr,  Franr<-  would  Ik*  able  to  npt-rnt*!  with  the  prin- 
cripal  pnrt  of  h<?r  flf^els  in  the  Mcditcrrnnenn,  and  ou  her  own 
shores,  where  her  i^reut  arumnlt  nre  cxinbliiiied.  Here  she  can 
concenlmle  her  strength,  whiln  «  large  uumbor  of  our  ships 
mu»t  be  of  necessity  dispersed  nil  over  the  world,  in  tulTicirnt 
strength  to  protect  our  imperial  and  colonial  dominions  n«  well 
as  our  commerce.  It  ia  ahsDlutely  beyond  doubt  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  with  this  country,  France  wouhl  strain  every  nerve 
to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible  on  our  commerce  on  the 
high  Bpaa ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  desire  to  secure  ourselves 
against  the  risk  of  commercial  ruin  nnd  wide-spread  dis&slcr, 
It  is  necvssary  thni  we  should  prnvjde  cruisers  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  adequste  protection  of  nur  Mercantile  Marine. 

What  has  been  »nid  nx  tn  the  French  independenew  of 
seaborne  commerce  rtiid  fooil  supplies,  applies  equally  to 
Russia.  She  has  very  few  possessions  to  protect  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Baltic  and  Blai  k  Sea,  where,  in  the  event  nf  war, 
her  principal  ships  would  probably  be  concentrated.  Vladivo- 
stock  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  it  is  impnibable  that,  if 
hostilities  were  to  break  out  between  Hussis  nnd  Knglnnd,  any 
assistance  beyond  what  could  be  rendered  by  the  vessels 
stationed  in  the  China  seas  would  be  sent  from  Russia.  Her 
whole  force  is  therefore  available  for  the  destruction  of  our 
(wmmerce,  and  for  this  object  she  is  undoubtedly  preparing. 
As  to  cruisers,  she  hns  at  present  only  a  small  number,  but  she 
has  just  completed  the  most  powerful  first-class  arm  our- betted 
cruiser  in  the  world,  the  '  Kurlk,'  and  two  more  of  this  type 
anr  building.  These  vessels  ate  far  larger,  more  powerfully 
protected  by  armour,  faster,  and  carry  far  larger  supplies  of 
coal,  than  any  cruiser  built  or  building  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  our  two  last  first-class  cruisers,  the 
•Powerful'  and  'Terrible.'  Our  two  cruisers,  however,  were 
only  put  out  to  build  by  cnntract  in  January,  and  (hey  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  completed  in  less  than  three  years.  Is  it 
necessary  to  ask  what  is  the  ulterior  object  for  which  Russia  is 
building  these  three  most  powerful  cruisers?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  for  the  protection  of  her  own  exceedingly  HnaU 
Mercantile  Marine.  These  vessels  must  therefore  be  intended, 
in  the  event  of  war,  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  commerce, 
and  most  terrible  commerce-destroyers  they  would  prove. 
forvwBrncd   ought  to  be  forearmed.    U«l&j  is  suicidal.     Wc 
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cannot  afford  to  plav  dacka  &nd  drakes  with  the  interoBta  which 

'vre  hare  at  stake.     We  cannot  do  less  than  provide,  with  the 

vitm»tl  pi>ssib|p  sjM^cd,  lor  building  two  additional  cruiscra  of 

«he    '  Powerful  '  tjj>e,  to  cope  wilh  theie  vessels    on    at    least 

«)qUAl  tcrmt. 

It   has   been  suggetted  lately,  that  in   the  event  of  war  with 

France   we  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  our  fleet  from  the 

JtilediterraJtean,  and  thus  sacrifice  our  very  coniiderable  trade, 

«ur  line  of  communication  with  the  Kajt  by  way  «f  the  Suez 

<^aniil,  and,  eventually,  probably  Malta  and  Cyprus.     It    is  in- 

«;rediblc  that  so  weak  a  policy  would  ever  be  cunieinpluled  by 

may  Government ;  if  it  were  known  to  be  entertained,  it  would, 

'yir:  feel  certain,  be  scouted  by  the  country.     Doubtless  a  naval 

-war  in  the  Mediterranean  would  entail  very  grave  difficulties; 

Ijut  with  the  necessary  number  of  vessels  of  different  classes,  and 

■with  capable  ami  energetic  admirals  at  our  command,  there  is 

no  reason  to  anlieipnte  that  we  should  lie  unable  to  maintain  our 

jMisition  in  that  sea,  and  to  protect  the  commercial  and  political 

Snterests  which  a.re  ac  slake  in  its  waters.     It  is  indisputable 

that  Great  Britain,  if  she  is  tn  maintain  her  existence  as  a  (irst- 

dass  Power  in  time  of  war,  must  be  able  to  hold  the  »)minand 

of  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 

that  no  nation  or  nations  would  risk  so  much  in  a  naval  war  as 

would  this  country.     To  France  or  Russia,  defeat  would  mean 

humiliation  ;  but  to  Great  Dritain,  it  would  mean  overwhelming 

diaoiier.     The  only  certain  way  of  securing  oorselres  against 

such   a   cataatropbe,  is  to  insist  that,  at  no  point  of  serious 

strategic  moment,  shall  our  naval  forces  be  found  inferior  to 

those  of  our  possible  enemies.     The  idea  of  abandoning  the 

Maditerranean  is  quile  inadmissible.     If  our  navy  is  salTiciently 

strong  to  comman<l  the  sea,  this  covers  the  Mediterranean  ;  if  it 

is  not  strong  enough  to  cover  the  Mediterranean,  it  probably 

will  not  be  strong  enough  to  cover  the  British  Channel  ami  oar 

own  shores  ;  and  if  our  enemies  are  strong  enough  to  drive  us 

out  of  the   Mediterranean  and  to  keep  us  out  of  it,  they  will 

probably  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  us  outside  it*  limits.     The 

command  of  the  sea,  involving  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  may 

have  to  be  fought  for  within  the  Mcdilerranean  or  outside  it, 

according  a>  the  centre  of  strategic  moment  may  happen  to  be 

OD  one  side  of  Gibraltar  or  the  other.     The  point  of  supremo 

importance  to  this  country  musi  therefore  be,  in  either  case,  to 

take  all  the  necessary  precautions  for  ensuring  that,  whenever 

and  wherever  we  may  have  to  fight,  we  have  made  the  fini 

result  as  certain  as  human  foresight  can  make  it.     In  any  nan 

war  of  the  future,  success  must  depend  oa  ra&tx^  cut^moVAn* 
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which  arc  at  present  incalculablp  :  bat  that  side  which  possuMS 
R  gmuinc  ooDsciousncu  of  BUperioritj-  of  force  muat  »lwajs 
e.n\n  upon  the  conflict  with  iinin«nie  advantagn; 

An  ntsuTm)  position  in  th«  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  a 
Ktrnti-gical  ^c^<:I!KIit^  to  thn  Power  which  comtnand*  the  sea. 
In  Gihrnttnr  nc  jkiksm*  an  nsnful  place  »f  vantage,  from 
which  \\\tf  sirnlegical  tlispositiim  of  an  nriemv's  (It-crt  set-king  to 
paaa  the  Straits  in  oithi^r  tlircction  can  be  obst-rved,  and 
frustrated  by  uieasures  dul^  adapt^l  to  the  occasion.  It  is  alto 
of  rerj  ^reat  naval  value  as  a  coaling  station.  But,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  want  of  a  dock,  with  the  nerassary  plant  for 
rffrcting  repairs,  would  be  eiccedin|;lj'  detrimental  to  the 
(■tficiency  of  our  fleet.  So  lonp  as  Gibraltar  is  unprovided  with 
u  dock,  resxets  damaged  in  nrlion,  and  requiring  to  be  dnck«J 
for  ntjiairs,  must  proceed  either  to  Kngland  or  Malta  for  that 
purpojce,  ajid,  in  their  disabled  state,  would  be  much  rxpos«d  to 
cajilure  by  the  enemy.  The  extreme  importance  of  constructing 
a  dock  there  has  frecjuentiy  been  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  our 
Govcrninenis  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  provision  has 
been  made  lor  supplying  this  great  want.  Some  years  ftgo  the 
best  situation  for  its  construction  was  fullv  coasidwed  and 
decided  Upon  by  competent  authorities,  and  the  estimate  for 
ciirnph-ling  ihe  work  was  stated  to  be  366,000/.  This  sum  is 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  fiist-class  hattlc<ship, 
cnnijilcte  in  all  respects,  and  the  amount  is  as  nothing  wImmi 
i'oui|>aM-il  with  the  immense  value  which  in  time  of  war  would 
be  derived  by  our  nnvnl  forces  from  havinffsuch  n  diKrk.  Here, 
too,  delay  is  suicidal.  The  construction  of  the  duck  ought  most 
certainly  to  be  commen(^ed  and  carried  out  with  as  little  delay- 
as  poBtible.  At  the  same  time  it  i*  also  very  important  that 
the  new  Mole  should  be  considerably  lengthened,  in  order  to 
provide  a  much-needed  increase  of  shelter  for  ships  of  war,  aitd 
tn  give  additional  facilities  for  the  simultaneous  coaling  of  a 
larger  number  of  vessels. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  interests  which  Great  Britain  stake* 
on  the  oomraand  of  the  sea,  and  the  methods  and  prooednre 
of  defence  to  be  adopted.  We  now  proceed  to  estimate  the 
sireiigth,  both  witli  regw^l  to  mnlMfl  and  ptirsonnrl,  at  which 
the  Hritish  Navy  should  be  maintained,  if  the  pniteclion  of  our 
interests  is  to  be  adequate. 

This  is  a  national  and  imperial  question  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  all  classes.  It  is  also  one  to  which, 
until  within  the  last  few  ye«rs,  far  too  little  consideration  has 
been  given.  Id  our  opinion,  the  only  proper  basis  on  which 
tbJs  qucitioa  CAD  be  solved  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  indisputable. 
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Aftrr  a  fall  and  very  careful  consideration  of  the  relative 
interests  which  in  timt^  of  war  mutt  be  protecle<l  by  the  Dritish 
^avy,  and  nflcr  a  similar  estimate  of  the  existing  strength  of 
our  own  Navy  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  Powers, 
t(ig(-lhrr  with  the  piojccicd  increase  of  both  in  the  near  future,  a 
Mtnndurd  of  strength  should  be  decided  upon,  to  which  th« 
£riti<b  Navy  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible  raised,  and  at  which 
it  shall  be  maintained.  In  order  to  ensure  that  this  standard 
fluUall  be  ef&cientiv  preserved,  an  unceasin)^  watch  must  be  ki^pt 
on  any  future  priyeeted  increase  in  the  strength  of  foreign  navies, 
and  timely  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  it  with  such  a  corre- 
sponding increase  on  our  part  as  shall  waintaio  at  the  pr<)per 
level  the  proportional  streogtb  of  our  Navy.  If  such  a  course  it 
sulopted,  and  if  foreign  nations  become  convinced  that  it  will 
kxt  rigidly  adhered  to,  then  the  country  may  feci  satisfied  that, 
thf!  Navy  is  in  all  respects  strong  enough  to  protect  all  that 
we  have  at  stake  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  shall  not  be 
attacked.  The  strength  of  our  Navy  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
puace  ;  its  weakness  is  tbe  most  certain  provocation  of  war.  If 
the  Navy  is  allowed,  through  false  economy,  to  fall  into  a  weak 
condition,  we  naturally  expose  our  country,  with  its  vast  and 
vulnerable  interests,  tu  attack.  Whenever  rumours;  of  war  are 
xife,  (he  feeling  that  we  are  not  prepared,  as  previous  experience 
has  conclusively  proved,  creates  a  stale  of  anxiety  well>nigb  | 
amounting  to  panic.  Under  its  inlluence  excessive  ex^tendiiure  ^j 
of  money  is  made  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  hurriedly,  and^| 
therefore  inclTectually,  lor  what  should  have  been  ready  at  band.  ^^ 

This  was  the  experience  of  tbe  country  in  tbe  early  part  of 
1885,  when  the  r(:!lfttion3  between  ibis  country  and  Kussia  j 
were  in  a  very  strained  condition.  Deep  anxiety  was  created  i 
throughout  the  country  by  a  feeling  that  the  Navy  was  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  money  was  squandered  broadcast  in  hasty  ^j 
preparations  butli  at  home  and  abroad  to  meet  a  crisis  for  whi<:h  ^H 
we  ought  to  have  been  ready.  Nor  was  this  feeling  of  anxii^ty  ~ 
ill-founded.  Tbe  real  state  of  the  Navy  at  that  time  was  this. 
The  number  of  our  battle-ships  was  decidedly  loo  small ;  our 
cruisers  went  far  loo  few  in  number  and  far  too  slow  for  tbe 
efficient  protection  of  our  commerce ;  wo  had  no  well-equipped 
first-claaa  gun-boats  suitable  for  service  on  distant  foreiga 
stations ;  we  were  not  provided  with  a  single  torpedo  gun  vessel  { 
nur  supply  of  torpedo-boats  was  most  inadequate.  This  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Navy,  through  false  economy,  had  been  starved  into  ineffi- 
ciency. Public  opinion  having  been  thoroughly  awakened 
the  weak  slate  of  tbe  Navy,  strong  popular  prcatutc  v^\  \tVMi' 
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to  bcitr  upon  the  Government  of  tbf!  liny,  and  a  sum  of  3,100,{| 
in  addilioit  to  ttie  ordiuiiry  »hipbuildin^  vote,  was  K'anted  for 
noiv  vcaaela  to  be  built  by  contract,  and  alio  1,600,000/.  for  their 
armaments.  The  Chancellor  of  the  EKchoquer  estiiDStctl  thnt 
this  outlay  would  be  spread  over  five  years,  and  form  a  portion 
of  the  cspcnditure  of  the  country  during  that  pcriixf.  Forta- 
natcly  peace  was  not  disturbed,  and  since  then  wc  have  h*d  the 
good  sense  ■nd  th«  opportunity  to  work  steadily  at  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  Navy,  until  it  is  novr  in  a  itnjnger  cuudttioa 
than  at  nay  previous  period  within  our  reoollectinn, 

iiut  between  1^85  and  1S88  very  considerable  additions  were 
made  in  the  strength  of  foreign  navies,  and  in  lii>i!i  the  Gorern- 
menl,  after  full  consideration,  decided  to  raise  the  strength  of 
the  Navy  to  a  standard  which  should  be  equal  to  a  combination 
of  the  navies  of  any  two  foreign  Powers.  Provision  was  there- 
fore made,  under  the  terms  of  the  Nava]  Defence  Act,  for  building 
70  *dditional  vessels  of  different  classes  at  a  cost  of  21  millions, 
the  whole  of  these  vessels  to  be  compIetc<l  by  April,  1894. 
These  70  vessels  compnspd  ]0  very  powerful  battle-ships ;  9  first- 
class,  39  second' class,  and  4  third-class  cruisers  ;  and  18  very 
fast  torpedo  gun-vessels.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  these 
vessels  will  be  completed  in  a  very  few  months.  It  was  not 
intended  that  this  increase  should  be  a  mere  spurt,  but  that  this 
standard  of  strength  should  he  maintained  in  future  by  carefully 
watching  any  further  increase  projected  to  be  made  in  the 
strength  of  foreign  n.ivies,  and  making  timely  nrovision  for  the 
corresponding  increase  to  the  strength  of  our  Navy,  Opinions 
differ  considerably  as  to  whether  this  standard  of  strength  is 
sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
—if  the  number  of  our  cruisers,  which  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  efficient  protection  of  our  enormous  commerce,  is  not 
thus  limited  ;  if  the  pertonwl  of  the  Navy  is  maintnineit  at  a 
sufficient  strength  to  furnish  traincti  crews  for  manning  rapidly 
the  war  fleet  in  an  emergency  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  K«serve  u 
enrolled  to  meet  contingencies — the  country  may  rest  satisfitNl 
with  this  provision.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  no  margin  for 
re<luction.  On  no  pretence  whatever  should  any  decrease  in 
this  standard  of  strength  be  permitted. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  lan  ensure  the  punctual  and 
economical  completion,  within  the  limit  of  time  originally  con- 
tempialed,  of  such  a  building  programme,  extended  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  over  a  number  of  years,  is  to  lay  the  whole  plan 
frankly,  and  fully,  before  Parliament  once  for  all,  and  obtain 
its  sanction  for  all  the  expenditure  involved,  by  means  of  an 
Act  of  /'arfiamcnt,  applicable  to  the  whole  period.     This  is  the 
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ootirae  whirh  was  Hflnptml  by  thi^  Ulc  CiorcmrrK'nt  witli  rrfrnnl 
to  the  Nurnl  l)rlVn<^<!  Act.  But  it  hat  \atply  bn-n  (tiitcMJ  by  it 
piYtmineiit  mi^mlM'r  nf  tho  prcu-nt  (iDyrTmiiKiiit,  dial  tli»  U  nn 
eiilircly  wrong  pria<:ipltr,  and  that  th<*  ncviit  of  each  jear  uugbt  to 
be  satiafied  uut  of  tbe  Ktivenue  of  the  jrear,  subject  lo  ibe  control 
of  Parliament.  In  tbia  view  we  cannot  cnncur.  If  such  a  courBc 
were  adopted,  the  obstructions,  ullerations,  and  postponement!, 
to  which  such  &  building  pro^jramme  would  be  annually  sul>- 
jrrtcii,  would  be  fatal  to  real  economy,  and  to  the  sntist'aclory 
ciMitipletion  of  the  prognimme  within  the  specified  lime. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Navnl   Defence  Act,  a   rery  large 

ancrentc  has  been  maule,  and  i(  still  being  rapidly  pr»ceede<t  with, 

in  the  strength  nf  the  P'reneb  and  KusKinii  navies.     In  France, 

the  increase  in  vessels  built,  and  building,  up  to  ihe  end  of  1893, 

amounts  to  U  haltle-ships,  5  very  jwwerful  first-class  annoured 

cruisers,  13  other  jmwerful  fast  cruisers,  and  5  very  fast  torpedo 

|;uTi- vessels,  making  a    total  of  Hi.      In  Russia,   the   increase 

amounts    to  7    battle-ships,  4  armoured  coast-defence  vestels, 

S  of  tbe  most  powerful  first-class  armour-belted  craisers  in  the 

vortd.  and  G  lornedo  gun-vessels,  making  a  total  of  19.     Thus, 

ia   France  and  Russia  combined,  an  increase  ha*  been  tnnde  of 

Al  vessels,  of  which  no  less  than  16  arc  battleships,  and  7  very 

powerful   first-class  armour-belted  cruisers.      Now,  in  view  of 

<bis  very  large  addition  which  has  been  elfected  in  the  strength 

«f  the  French  and  Rusiinn  navies  since  the  passing  of  the  Naval 

Defence    Act,    it    was    fully    expected    by    naval    experts    that 

provision  would    have   been  made  in  the  Naval  hlstimates  for 

lt$JJ3— 1^94,     for    commeucing    a    new     progressive     building 

procrammo,  to  extend  over  a  term  of  years,  and  to  make  such 

Ml  increase  to  tbe  strength  of  our  Navy,  as  would  have  enture«l 

the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  strength  established  by  the 

Naval   Defence  Act,      No  new  progmmmc  on  these  lines  was 

attempted,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  tbe    French  and 

Russian   navies,  since    the    present    Ciuvemment   has    been   in 

uiliii-,  has  been  steMlily  increasing,  whilst  we  have  been  almost 

itanding  still. 

What  has  actually  been  done  by  the  present  Government  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  beyond  completing  the  vessels 
building  under  the  Nava)  Defence  Act,  which  they  were  bound 
lo  do?  In  the  Estimates  for  lH9i!-lti93  provision  was  made 
by  the  laic  Government  for  building  3  first-class  baltlc-sbips, 
which  would  have  been  commenced  <turing  that  fmanrial  year, 
bad  there  l>ern  no  change  of  Ministry.  At  the  sninc  time 
Lord  Cieorge  Hamilton  slated  that  he  would  be  prepared  in  the 
Estimates  for  1893-1894  lo  bring  forward  &  Vu^cV^  ci,\Bn&«&- 
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building  programme.  But  m  change  of  Guveniineot  took 
jilnvt'.  iKfoTc  that  ilnle,  and  instnnil  of  C(>mm«nciag  <o  build 
the  3  b;kttle>xhi]»  in  1892,  tbe  Tint  one  was  not  tws:uD  until 
April  ItiVii,  Hud  ibft  two  oiber*  not  until  lb«  «nd  of  the  follo' 
ing  December.  The  onljf  increase  which  h«a  been  made  lo 
Bttrnj^h  of  the  Navy  by  the  present  GoTprnmcnt,  bcjnnd  what 
wnt  provided  for  by  the  late  Government,  conBiaU  of  b  crtii«'r*, 
of  which  the  two  most  powerful  were  only  put  out  to  build  by 
contract  in  January,  i  sloops,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
small  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  In  last  June  the  country  aut- 
luinetl  the  grievous  loss  of  the  first-class  batlli>-a))ip  '  Victoria,' 
with  her  gallant  Admiral,  ami  some  350  of  our  ofitcers  and  men, 
a  loss  which  should,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  replaced  wilb  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  Hut  when  Lord  Hood  of  Avaton  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take  a  Sunplemcntary 
Estimate  for  this  purpose,  his  reply  was  to  the  enoct  thnt  dtc 
loss  of  n  single  battle-ship  was  not  of  surh  extreme  importance 
as  to  render  it  necessary  lo  lake  a  Supplementary  Estimate  in 
oriler  to  replace  the  'Victoria'  at  once.  Thus  many  months 
have  been  lost. 

The  activity  of  tbe  French  and  Russian  dockyards  was  known 
to  tbe  Government  as  early  as  August  lii9S.     Vet,  when  tbe 
subject    of   naval    defence    was  brought   before  the    House    ilk- 
December  lH'Xi,  the  Government  treated  it  as  a  parly  questloa. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  MidEotliian  bad  denounced  the  ex|>endi— 
ture    of  the  Nav.il   Defence  Act    as    passing   *  tbe    bounds    of 
prudence    and     propriety,'    declared    that    there    was    not    *  tfatr 
■lightest    pretext   for   maintaining  that    we  are    in    a   atate   o£~ 
present  emergency  and    danger.'     Sir  William    Harcourt  took 
up  the  same  position,  saying  that  '  the  supremacy  of  tbe  Britiab. 
Navy   ii    at    the  present    moment    ahsnluie,"  and    proving    bi» 
jmtnt  by  reference  li>  a  paper  which  he  was  subsRquenlly  nnabl^' 
to   produce.     A  partv  division  was  cbaitenged,  and  a  vote  nf 
confidence  in  the  Government  was  carried  by   the  aid  of  thtt 
Irish    members,  one    of   whose    leaders   had  declared   that   iho 
deatrnction  of  tbe  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  was  a  con- 
summation devoutly  lo  be  wished.     The  delay  of  months  whida 
the  Government  has  sufTered  lo  pass  plunges  tbe  country  iatu  s 
danger,  for  which  their  supineness  is  alone  responsible.      It  rua^ 
well  be  that  the  superior  facilities  of  rapid  shipbuilding  which 
this    country   possesses,   and    a    vigorous    effort   to    restore    ibf 
relative   standard  of  strength   which  the   Naval  Defence   Act 
established,  may  regain  for  as  tbe  position  from  which  we  have 
teaponriiy  /alien.     But  wc  (col  ccrUin  that   the  country   Js 
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not  in  the  mood  to  allow  iu  security  to  be  ji'opnrduod  by 
Ativ  further  wute  of  time  ot  any  unwise  nigtranllinirss  in 
expendiiure. 

A   ^Unce    at    ihe    ralatirc    strength  of  our  own    Navj-  nnd 

that   of  the  two  f»rc!f;n  Powers  with  which  we  are  most  con- 

cerned,  conclusiTclj  proves  that  the  balance  eatabtished  by  the 

Naral  Defence  Act  has  not  been  maintained,  and  can  only  be 

restore*!  by  considerable  ailditioni  ti>  our  forces.     The  following 

«;omp™iis"n  nf  the  strength  of  the  Kritith,  French,  and  Russian 

raavie«  (nhove  the  class  uf  stoop),  actually  buih  and  building; 

».t  the  end  of  18S13,  is  buse<l  upon  |>ersonal  knowledge,  and  is, 

^*vc  beliere,  nhsolately  accurate. 

Of  battle>>hipt,  which  are  eMentially  the  class  of  resud  by 

^iwhich  the  fate  of  future  naval  wars  roust  eventually  be  decidcul, 

^»wc    have  45,  two  of  which  were  only  commenced  in  Dt-cember 

last;  France  has  34;  Russia,    15.     Consequently    France  and 

flussia    combined    hnve    a  superiority  of   tour.      In    first-clnts 

^srmoured  cruiser*  we  have  lb;  France,  9;  Russia,  11.     Here 

^me    are,  therefore,  in   a   minority  of   3,      In    armoured    coact- 

«3efenee  vessels  we  have  17,  of  which  8  are  stationed  perma- 

anently  abroad ;  France  has  14,  and  Russia  16,  in  addition  to 

:3l  old  and  very  slow  monitors,  nut  fit  for  service  outside  the 

^Baltic.      Here   we  arc,  therefore,  in   a  considerable  minority  ; 

^lat    if   the    numlier  of  our  battle-ships  is  maintained   at   the 

^requisite  strength,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  t»   increase  the 

wiutnber  of  our  coast-defence  vessels.     In  cruisers,  in  addition  to 

"Vbe  18  first-class  armoured  vessels  already  mentioned,  we  have 

IIJ;     France    .IS,    and     Russia     17-       We    have    therefore    a 

majority  of  forty-one ;  but  the  interests  which  in  time  of  war 

must  be  protected  by  our  cruisers  are  infinitely  greater  than 

Those  of  France  and    Russia    combined,   and  the  efficient  pro- 

uction  of  our  commerce  imperatively  demands  a  further  con- 

uderable  increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  of  vessels.     We 

have  at    present  a  very    large   superiority    in    the    number  of 

torpedo-boat  destroyers;  but  we  still  require  a  further  luidition 

lo  this    valuable   class,    in  order   to    protect  our  harbours  and 

vessels  efficiently  from  the  attack  of  the  swarm  of  torpedo-boats 

which  have  been  organized   and  arranged  at  various  statitms 

opposite  our  coasts,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Naval  Estimates  of  1894-95 
in  France  and  Russia  for  the  following  increase  to  the  strength 
i>f  their  navies: — France,  3  first-class  battle-ships,  8  very  powerful 
ful  cruisers,  and  several  smaller  vessels  and  torpedo-boats ; 
Russia,  3  battle-ships,  1  most  powerful  nrmour-belted  cruiser, 
of  which  type  she  has  already  2  built  and  buUilvai^,  nui  wtwiA 
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Kinnller  vf^sselt  and  torpedo- boats.  Consequenilj-,  in  onter 
niainuiu  the  standard  oi'  str«n^tli  in  baltlis^Lipt  and  armoured 
cruisers  vitabliabed  bj'  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  our  new  building 
projrramme  lor  lMy4-W9J  must  provide  for  commencing  10 
battie-aliips  and  2  most  powerful  firat-clus  cniisen  of  the 
'Terrible'  type.  Even  tbis  addition  would  merely  give  us  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  bnttU^ships  and  rruiscn  witb  France 
anil  Russin  rombinrd.  We  also  crrtninly  rrquirc  an  addition, 
at  the  very  lpa»t,  of  20  of  tlw  latest  type  of  tecond-class  cruisers 
for  the  i-lTieiciit  pnilection  of  our  commerce,  and  20  tor]>e<to- 
boat  destroyer:!.  Suck  a  programme  is,  in  our  opinion,  tbe 
very  smallest  wliicb  would  fairly  meet  our  preaent  require- 
ments, and  we  believe  that  it  could  be  completeil  in  tliree  ycxn 
and  a  half  without  difficulty,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  about 
IT^  millions,  including  tbc  annual  vote  for  new  construction. 
Atlcntion  must  also  be  drawn  to  this  important  fact,  that  the 
amount  devoted  to  new  ship  construction  in  France  in  Hi!93-y-t 
was  2,800,000/.,  and  in  Russia  2,074,000/.,  whilst  in  this 
country  it  was  2,*J30,'J6U.  Consequently,  if  these  Powers 
continue  to  devote  such  large  sums  to  new  construction  in 
future,  and  we  are  to  maintain  even  a  standard  of  equality  with 
a  combination  of  their  fleets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  incn:nse 
the  annual  amount  for  our  new  construction  to  quite  5J  milliims. 
But  the  new  ships  are  useless  without  the  men.  Tbe  pereonitel 
of  the  Dritisb  Navy  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  malirieL 
Are  our  resources  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time  sufficient 
to  provide  efficiently  for  our  requirements  in  time  of  war  ?  We 
may  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  in  our  opinion 
they  are  not.  This  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
as  the  very  best  vessels,  without  u  sufficient  number  of  officers 
and  trained  men  to  form  their  crews,  are,  in  these  days,  of  little 
value.  We  cannot,  as  in  the  days  of  the  picssgang  and  of 
sailing-vessels,  secure  a  rapid  supply  of  men  who  could,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  be  converted  into  able  seamen.  A  long 
course  of  training  and  instruction  is  requisite  to  form  a  ctcw 
which  is  capable  of  handling  so  intricate  a  piece  of  machinery 
as  the  modern  man-of-war.  VVhen  any  naval  war  occurs  in  the 
future,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  commence  with  very  litUe 
previous  warning.  The  moment  war  breaks  out,  it  should  b« 
our  first  object  to  endeavour  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  bow 
can  this  be  done  unless  we  have  trained  officers  and  men,  in 
sufHcient  numbers,  ready  to  man  our  war  fleet  rapidly  in  an 
emergency?  In  France  and  Russia  crews  for  all  available 
vesseis  are   ready ;   bat   this   state  of  preparation   is,  at   the 
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present  rime,  vn?  far  from  being  our  condtrioiit  as  w«  shall 
proceed  to  •how ;  aiu),  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  at 
abort  notice,  many  of  our  resseU  would  be  detained  in  port  for 
an  indefinite  time,  waiting  for  men  to  complete  their  crews. 

Our  total  re<{ii!Trmcnts  In  officers  and  men,  in  onler  to  provide 
crews  for  the  wliote  of  the  war  fieel  which  will  be  nvailnhle 
during  the  pn-tcnt  year,  amounts  approximately  to  91,01)0,  of 
-whom  about  6,100  are  ufGcert.  Tu  meet  tli«e  requirements, 
[  oar  total  resources  in  acti re-service  ofiioers  and  men  amount 
sipproximaleljr  to  68,600,  thus  leaving  a  deficieocy  of  about 
22,41)0. 

With  regard  to  officers,  the  number  of  our   captains,  com- 

snanders,  and  engineer  officers  is  tolerably  well  proportioned  to 

'    our  needs;  but  there  is  a  want  of  some  390  lieutenants  and 

I    navigating  officers.     This  is  a  most  serious  deficiency,  anil  is  a 

I    "very  difficult  question  to  deal  with.     It  cannot  be  met  satisfac- 

'     torily  by  making  a  very  large  addition  to  the  number  of  cadets, 

as  this  increase  would  require  an  additional  training  c-Nlnblish- 

ment,  and  even  then   wouki    not    provide  a   remedy  for  years, 

^or,  in  our  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  to  increase  very  largely 

the    nnmlxir   of  lieuten:ints.      In    time    of  pence    it  would    be 

impossible  to  find  employtuent  for  them  at  sea,  and,  moreover, 

'      such  an  increase  must  have  the  effect  of  very  seriously  retarding 

their  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks,  which   is  at  the   present 

,      time  unfortunaielv  far  loo  stow.     A  small  addition  to  the  annuikl 

entry  of  cadets  has  been  made,   which  will  have  the  ultimate 

result  of  moderately  increasing  the  number  of  lieutenants;  but 

in  an  emergency  the  large  deficiency  in  lieutenants  and  navi- 

I  gating  officers  can  only  be  met  by  the  promotion  of  sub- 
lieutenants, and  the  employment  of  a  certain  nnmlier  of  our 
retired  ofTicers,  also  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Kitserve,  and 
of  a  certain  number  of  warrant  officers,  in  the  performance  of 
lieutenants'  duties.  It  is  highly  important  that  every  induce- 
'  mcnt  should  be  held  out  to  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
j  to  serve  for  one  year  in  the  Navy,  and  to  go  through  a  short 
course  of  instruction  in  gunnery  and  torpedo  work.  Such  a 
training  would  enormously  enhance  the  value  of  their  services 
in  the  Navy  when  called  out,  and  we  arc  glad  to  say  that  a 
considerable  ailv.^nce  in  tliis  direction  has  been  made  during 
ihe  last  two  years. 

With  regard  to  petty  officers  and  men  of  all  ratings,  our 
requirements,  in  onler  to  man  the  whole  of  the  war  fleet  which 
will  be  available  during  the  present  year,  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 85,000,  and  our  resources  in  active-service  men  are 
approximately  62,500,  thus  leavingadeficicncy  of  about  2'^,&<V^. 
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Of  these  no  less  than  abont  6,070  arc  etifpne-room  aitificen  and 
slokeri.  To  meet  this  lurgr  dpficifnc)-  wft  hare  alwut  7,800 
pensioner*,  ami  nominatly  •niin'  22,5(X)  Koval  Naval  Kcwrre 
men.  On  papir  thi«  look*  well  enough,  but  two  all-imporUnl 
quctttons  to  lie  aakeii  arc :  what  nninlM*r  of  those  penaioner* 
woulti  lM^  found  unfit  for  ivn  service  when  cntted  oat?  and 
what  number  of  Kovnl  N.ival  Reserve  men  could  we  rely  upon 
obtaining  when  called  out  in  an  emer^ncv,  lay  at  a  fortuijj^lit's 
notice?  Takin)^  into  account  the  large  numbers  who  would  be 
absent  at  sea,  we  should  probably  be  I'ortanale  if  we  obtained 
li,0(K)  in  a  fortnight.  We  should  thus  still  be  confronted  by  a 
deficiency  of  some  8,500  men,  and  a  very  aerious  point  in  this 
deficiency  is  that  the  eng;tne-moins  arc  shorth&nded  in  artiiicn* 
and  stokers.  To  supply  this  want,  wc  have  only  some  990  stoker 
pensioners,  and  a  crrlnin  number  of  Koyal  Naval  Keterve  stokers. 
At  prr^rnt  the  remaining  fnp*  can  only  I>e  filled  up  in  an  emer* 
^enry  by  obtaining  supplies  of  such  men  from  outside.  Nor 
cK^ultl  such  supplies  be  easily  obtained.  Very  great  difficulty 
would  for  many  reasons  be  experienced  in  filling  ibeir  places 
at  short  notice ;  and  the  efficiency  of  our  fleet,  and  its  power  of 
striking  a  swift  and  heavv  blow,  would  be  seriously  impaired  by 
the  discovery,  that,  before  a  large  number  of  our  vessels  could 
proceed  to  sea,  so  large  a  number  of  engine-room  artificers  and 
Stokers  must  he  obtained  from  outside. 

In  addition  to  our  re(|uircmenta  in  order  to  msn  all  available 
vessels  in  an  emergency  during  the  present  year  and  in  1896,  U 
mast  be  Tcmembeied  that  quite  3,000  ofliccTS  and  men  will  he 
nectteil  in  ItJHfi  to  provide  crews  for  tlie  vessels  which  wore 
commenced  in  IKil.'t,  and  also  that  a  further  very  considemble 
incrensi-  will  be  requirnl  in  1897  and  1898  to  supply  crews 
for  the  vesseU  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  new  building 
progrumme  which  has  been  brought  forward  ibis  year. 

It  is,  we  think,  conclusirely  proved  that,  in  order  to  raise  t]ie 
penmnel  of  the  Navy  to  the  strength  required  to  man  the  war 
fleet  rapidly  in  an  emergency,  both  in  the  present  year  and  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  imperative  to  make  Urge  additions  in  the 
numbers  b"tb  of  our  active-serrit^fc  men  and  reserves.  It  is  our 
strong  conviction  that  the  following  innrease,  at  the  least,  should 
be  made  during  the  next  two  years.  In  active-service  men,  an 
increase  is  needed  of  6,&00,  of  whom  3,500  should  be  engine-room 
artifii-ers  and  stokers.  The  remaining  3,0(X)  should  l>e  obtninrd 
by  increaaiiig  to  this  extent  that  most  valuable  corps,  the  Koyal 
Marines.  Uy  thus  adding  to  the  Marines,  a  large  nunil>er  of 
trained  gunners  coald  be  obtained  in  less  than  half  the  time, 
mad  at  ieu  than  half  the  cost  to  the  country,  which  the  entry 

and 
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and    training  of  a  liinilar   number  of  hoya  would  enuil.     A 

Alarine  recruit  joins  tbc  force  as  u  inaa ;  id  foartevn  luunitis  he 

fans  oompleled  bis  course  of  training  «nd  ia  rendy  to  «inbark. 

His  cost  tu  the  country'  during  tbat  period  ia  41^/.    On  ibo  oilier 

band,  bo}'s  enter  our  training  thips  ai  the  age  of  Ib^  ^(•an,  and 

at    the  Bge  of  Iti  ibej'  become  ordinary  ■cainon ;  the  lime  thus 

occupied  is  2^  jears,  and  the  cost  to  the  country  daring  that 

pericKl  is  102/,  per  boy, 

la   the   Royal    Naval   Rcicrvci,  the  existing   numbers  nni 

approximately — first-class  men,  10,700;  wcond-ctass,  10,600; 

^od    stokers,  1200.     A  rery  coniiderable  numlMir  of  these  men 

znust  always  be  absent  in  their  various  employments  at  sen,  and 

tlicTnfore  are   nut   nvniinlile  ivlien  called    out  at    short  notice, 

'i'ljo  first-class  men  are  nble  seamen,  and  accustomed  to  serving 

in  vessels  at  sea,  and  ore  therefore  more  suitable  fur  service  in 

d)(-  vr»r  Qeet  than  are  the  second-class,  who  are  ordinary  seamen^ 

and   principally  fishermen.     But  there  is  this  advantage  wiili 

rt^gurd  to  the  ucond-claM,  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  einpluy- 

■  nrnt,  they  are  more  available  for  service  when  caltod  out  in  un 

omt-rgency  than  are  the  fust -class.     It  is  moat  strongly  rKuni- 

inrrniied    that    the    numlier    of    the    first-class    men    should    lie 

{gradually  increased  to   14,000,  of  the  sccond-clasa  to   11,000, 

^>nd  of  the  stokers  to  3,fJO0.     This  a<IditioD  would  give  s  total 

of  28,000  Royal    Naval   Reserve  men,  as  onmparcd   with   the 

present  number  of  about  22,500.     The  increAsc  which  is  thus 

£]ecoinmendr<l   in  the  numWrs  of  active  service  men  and  Ho^al 

■'aval   Reserve  men  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  verj  sniallr-st  aildi- 

ion    which   would,   in    an   emergencji,  piuvide    for    the    rapiil 

«7)aaning  of  the  war  fleet  in  the  present  jiear  and  up  tit  lH'Jfi. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  the  light  of  the  foregoirjg  sUU' 
^K:nenti,  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  \aval  Estimates,  wliicli 
'^■cie  brought  before  the  Iluuse  of  Cmoiboo*  on  tlje  lUth  and 
^SOUi  of  last  moniU,  under  the  thrw  bnd*  of  ships,  men,  and 
'^orks. 

It  is  proposed,  dorijig  th«r  correot  finaocial  year,  ta  comauaux 

"3  baitle-shlpa  of  the  first  dasa,  on  2  of  whicb  rny  little  work 

:^ks  ta  be  done  this  year ;  <>  cmiaers  of  the  mattiail  class ;  and  2 

^oofM.     The  proposal,  wc  are  told,  tarma  '  part  of  a  ompbb 

JtrograiBinc,  which  baa  htxa  anai^ed  for  a  term  'A  live  years. 

Jt  is  fsnlieT  staKd   thai,  '  as  banfe-sfaJpa  refjuire   lungrf  prri/<d« 

of  odBstractioa  than  craisers,  tbej  nast  be  laid  down  in  tlic 

variiev  yean,  while  croiaets  of  variaos  types  will  tje  beilt  ia  tbe 

later  yean   of  tbe  period    covered    by    the  pfofraipaifc'     We 

aatnaUj  eaudwAe  Imm  tkeae   ttaUmnU,  l£at  7  is  iIm  UmI 

maberof  Wde  Arns  i«be  iodadcd  ia  ^  dmt  ■■amwwiri 

VaL  JT&^Ak  U4.  X  ^* 
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Wc  have  alrcaily  shown  ihnt,  in  onler  to  maintain  tliP  rrlnfire 
itamlnrd  of  «rength  t^«Ul)listiM)  by  the  Naval  Defcncr  Act, 
RRj-  new  xchi-int!  of  cixijit ruction  roust  provide  for  commencing 
10  bnttlp-ships,  and  '2  powerful  cruisers  of  the  'Terrible  '  lype, 
which  will  lake  very  nearly  as  lon^  to  build  a>  the  batllc-ships. 
Thus  tb«  building:  programme  of  tb?  Govrrnmrnt,  so  far  m  it 
is  divuljied,  will  leave  us  with  n  positirc  deficionry,  when 
compared  wilb  the  combined  fleels  of  France  and  Kussia,  of 
3  battle-ships  and  2  6rst-dass  cruiscis.  Wc  i»nnut  consi<]' 
that  such  ft  result  is  satisfactory. 

The  psTsonnfl  of  the  Kritisb  Navy  also,  ns  we  have  >boi 
rfCjuircj  subslantinl  Incrt^ase,  and,  here  again,  tre  cannot  rettaid 
the  prorittiiii  made  by  (be  flovcrnment  a*  satisfactory.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  Engineers'  Department  by  the  addition 
of  'AhO  engine-room  artificers  and  2,450  stokers;  lo  add  ^00 
men  lo  ibe  Marines;  and  to  enter  8UU  seamen  direct  from  the 
Merchant  Service.  There  will  also  be  an  automatic  increaan  of 
about  l,fiOO  young  ordinary  seamen,  due  to  the  rating  of  boys. 
In  the  R<iyal  Nnval  Keserves  it  i*  proposed  to  incrcaae  ibe 
number  of  nfliccrs  hy  100,  a  proposnf  with  which  we  entirely 
agree,  and  the  number  of  stokers  by  400. 

With    regiiril    to    the    proposed    iniTeaie    in    the    Kngineers* 
Department,  we  have  already  sliown  that,  in  ortirr  to  provide 
for  manning  the  whole  of  the  vessels  which  will  be  available 
during    the    present   year,  an    i^c^eaM^   of  <),070   engine-room 
artificers  ami  siokers  is  letjuired.     This  deficiency  we  proposed 
to  meet  ljy  the  a^ldition  of  :{,^00  aclive-servioe  men  mid  .3,i)<l(^ 
Naval    ilcscTve    men.     The    increase    proposed    in    the   Naval 
Estimntes  amounts  lo  2,800  cngine<rooui  artificers  and  stokers 
on  active  service  and  400  stokers  in  the  Reserves,  making  a. 
total  of  3,200  men.     This  number,  added  to  the  1,200  Restfrva 
stokers  already  enrolled,  of  whom   many  must  be  absent  at  aea, 
and  therefore  not  available  when  suddenly  called  out  at  shore 
notice  in  an  emergency,  makes  a  total  of  4,400  men  to  meet  « 
deficiency  of  6,070. 

The  proposed  addition  of  .W)  Marines  is,  in  our  opinion,  far 
too  small,  and  we  firmlv  adhere  to  our  proposal  of  adding 
3,000  men  to  that  valuable  force  within  the  next  two  years.  Ic 
is  a  very  doubtful  policy  to  enter  800  seamen  direct  from  the 
Mercantile  Marine  in  time  of  peace.  Manv  obvious  diHicultie* 
stand  in  the  way  of  adding  a  number  of  Merchant  seamen,  who 
hare  no  prrvious  experience  of  discipline  and  training,  to  ouC 
own  men,  who  have  been  brought  up  from  hoys  to  their  future 
service  in  the  Uo>al  Navy.  Nor  is  it  the  policy  only  which  i» 
dubious.     It  is  far  from  likely,  having  regard  to  the  highei 
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i-fttes  of  {Mj  in  tbt  Merchant  Service,  that  «dj  number  of  really 
desirable  loeD  will  be  foaod  to  rolunleer. 

VVbeD  we  come  lo  ihe  worki  contemplalcd  in  the  NftViil 
JEtlitnatPS,  wc  are  eqasllv  dlBsatisficd.  SeciDR  ibat  the  Govern* 
^rntrnt  arc  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  dock  at  Gibraltar,  the 
^um  of  l,O0(M.  nrhicb  it  allotted  lo  the  work  is  ridirulotiBly 
^mall.  The  «Atne  remark  applie*  to  the  much  needed  and 
^rniist  valuable  incienK!  of  the  dock  accommoilntion  aod  coalinf; 
^aciiilies  at  Keyham.  Th«  >utn  of  1,000/.  ia  here  again 
SKbsurdlj'  inai)e4]untc.  The  new  barrncka  at  Chatham  will 
supply  a  want  which  ha»  been  lonj;  luid  leriouil^  felt,  and  we 
'ttrusi  that  the  wurk  will  be  puihed  forward  to  completion  as 
^peedih  as  |M>utble. 

On  the  (]ue»tion  of  establishing  Port  divisions,  we  aie  in 

«!i>mplelc  agreemeul  with   the  Goternmeni.     The  decision  lo 

Appropriate  petty  ofiicers  and  men  of  all  ratings  to  ibe  three 

Jbome  ports,  in  order  that  each  port  may  be  lelf-supportinK  and 

pable  of  manning  and  proridin);  for  tbe  care  and  maintenance 

«if  nil  ships  attached  to  it,  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  wi»e.     The 

inobiliiation,  when  carried  ioto  eflect,  will  heteal'ter  prove  of 

extreme  adraniage  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval  Service. 

In  tbos  criticiaiDg  the  naval  programme  of  the  Govemioent, 
we  have  not  forgotten  that  it  forms  part  of  a  scheme  of  wbidi 

Cil  is  only  an  instalment ;  but  no  adecjunte  reason  bas  Iwini 
BUggesteil  fur  the  cunr^alment  of  the  whnle  plan.  \«  defence 
haa  been  uffcred  of  thr  nmiuinn  lo  tlati-  fullv  ami  frankly  what 
ore  ibe  full  liabilitii^  which  th<r  cmntry  incurs  anil  tbe  full 
•dvanUges  which  it  cijiects  to  derive  frttm  tbe  outlay.  It  is  a 
programme  of  promises,  not  of  performances,  and  it  is  a  scheme 
wbicb  is  expoied  to  be  altered,  mutilated,  uegleded,  or  delayed 
accordinjE  to  party  esif;eocies.  Wben  tbe  present  Government, 
which  has  b«!n  lavish  ia  pfogrammes  of  promises,  inviies  tbe 
confidence  of  lbs  ootuitry  in  a  five  years'  iclieme,  of  which  il 
only  divalgea  one  fifth,  it  cannot  be  sBrpriactl  if  distrust  ia  not 
wholly  rcffiOTed. 
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Art.  M.— 7)ic  Life  and  Timet  of  .the  Right  Hon.  tV.  H.  Stitil 
M.P.      My  Sir   Herbert  Muwell,  Knrl.,   .M.P.      Ii:du>bur 
aiiil  Lotiilon,  1893. 

rriHERE  are  few  spheres  of  nttiv*;  work  in  life  in  which, 

I  the  (>ul«iiler,  memories  ttrvm  so  short  and  recolleclions  so 
eviintrsMint  lu  in  tUttt  gcnertcnlli^  known  as  politics.  An  emi- 
nent politician  (lies  satldcnly,  or  after  >  few  weeks'  iJIncis.  Up 
to  the  time  of  bis  death  the  <]nilj-  papers  teemed  with  reports 
bis  sayings  and  doings,  bis  qualities,  bis  methods  of  oumiai 
tration,  and  his  management  of  men  ;  some  notices  might 
friendly,  some  hostile,  but  all  recognised  the  power  of  the  man 
himself,  and  the  impress  of  his  persnnaHiy  on  the  (juestions  of 
the  day.  His  death  is  noted  by  a  kindly  pnntTgyrie  in  ibe 
press;  possiblya  sympathetic  eulogium  from  a  friend  in  Pariia- 
uient  tcstifir^s  to  bis  merits  as  a  colleague ;  but  bis  old  place  in 
popular  csliniation  knows  b!m  no  more,  bis  son  is  set,  and 
all  eyes  and  ears  turn  instinctively  eastward  to  welcome  and 
watcb  bis  successor.  To  revive  and  perpetuate  his  memory 
becomes  now  the  immediate  object  of  bis  relatives  and  friends. 
Let  his  biography  be  written  before  bis  name  is  forgotten,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  snppiWT  t 
publir  men  or  the  political  world  generally  are  less  grateful 
leaders  wbo  have  successfully  managed  their  affairs,  or  I 
mindful  of  old  friends  and  collea^fues,  than  those  in  other  dccu? 
pations.  On  the  contrary,  nowhere  arc  truer  or  more  lasting 
friendship!!  ma<le  iban  in  Parliament,  and  nowhere  is  tbe 
memory  of  a  useful  and  public-spirited  man  longer  res{iected 
cherished  than  among  those  whom  be  represented  or  ibr  wh' 
be  toiled. 

Tbe  practical  work  of  tbe  politician  lies  before  and  not  behind 
him.  It  is  in  the  struggle  of  the  day,  in  noting  the  effects 
of  perennial  legislation,  in  watching  tbe  ever-changing  form 
of  the  problems  and  questions  suddenly  springing  up  lor  dis' 
cussion  and  settlement,  that  tbe  energies  of  the  polittciut  arc 
absorbed;  the  thoughts  which  he  throws  backwards  in  bis  public 
ijioecbcs  and  utterances  must  be  few  and  far  Ijetween,  \  et  tbe 
past  has  for  him  a  reverence-inspiring  sanctity;  it  is  tbe  maa- 
Koteum  of  the  great  men  whom  be  has  trusted,  followed,  and 
obeyed,  whose  principles  be  still  holds,  and  whose  reputation 
he  savagely  guards  aguinst  detraction. 

The  memoirs  ol  a  great  public  man  should  not  then  be 
hastily  compiled.  Tbose  wbo  undertake  tbe  (ask  should  have 
lime  to  ascertain  fully  the  drift  of  the  masses  of  correspondence 
and  papers  to  be  read,  to  rumiaate  over  each  successive  stage 
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imprewire  and 
IDKD  whose  ideas  and 


^vf  the  lir«  they  arv.  writing,  so  ns  to  dcpici 
luting  colours  the  characleri sties  of  t' 
^ims  Ibey  arif  allt^mpling  to  frnnseribn. 

No  biograpber,  however  practiwKl,  ran,  by  skimming  coi^ 
'S«^pODdenc«  or  skipping  over  llaniard,  fntiiom  in  a  fttw  weeks, 
■«r  even  montba,  ihe  innermost  thoughts  or  objects  of  a  succrsBfui 
^rtjitrsman,  who  far  many  years  has  held  high  uiTice  ;  be  cannot 
^npbicslly  delineate  bis  traits  and  peculiarities;  bit  biography 
u  >pt  to  become  a  mere  adumbration  of  the  real  man,  though  it 
may  t>e  a  popular  annuitl  register  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived. 
We  oannot  nlliigrtber  exempt  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  'Life 
and  Time*  of  thr  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,'  rxcellrnt  as 
it  is  in  in«ny  iespeci«,  fnim  this  general  criticism.  His  long 
personal  acquaintnnt^e  with  the  deceased  statesman  doubtless 
gave  biia,  during  lifetime,  a  certain  insight  into  his  character 
and  qasliti«s,  and  the  kindly  relations  thus  created  huve  im- 
psTlod  a  sympathetic  touch  to  the  whole  memoirs,  denoting  the 
Irirnd's  anxioly  to  do  justice  to  the  life  he  is  describing.  Still 
candour  compels  us  to  say  that  the  Ijook  has  been  hastily 
written  and  too  quickly  published  to  be  s  complete  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  record  of  nn  unique  character  and  an 
unique  career.  Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  difficulties 
which  the  author  very  fairly  nckni>wlirdg(!«  in  his  preface  as 
hewlting  him  throughout.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  given  to  the  public  a  pleasant  and  well- 
written  narrative  of  the  period  covered  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith's 
life,  and  he  has  certainly  succeedetl  throughout  in  expunging 
all  trace  of  the  partisan,  nor  has  he  revived  in  any  controversial 
spirit  ibe  difFercnces  and  battles  of  the  past. 

The  Life  of  ft  successful  man  is  grnerally  worth  perusal ;  hut 
the  peculiarity  of  Mr,  Smith's  life  was  that,  while  from  boyhood 
to  his  death  he  was  constantly  transferred  from  tin-  <;r(H>t-c  in 
which  he  wished  to  work  into  one  which  was  dislnxteful  to  him, 
jel  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  career  was  one 
continuous  record  of  success  upon  success.  He  rose  from  humble 
begionings  to  the  highest  post  a  sobjcct  can  covet  j  be  converted 
and  developed  a  small  undertaking  into  one  of  the  most  colossal 
business  monopolies  in  the  world  :  as  a  business  man,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  a  financier,  un  administrator,  and  finally  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  ever  gaining  Iresh 
teputatioD.  Vet  he  carried  with  him  throughout  the  good  will 
and  sympftthy  of  all,  even  of  those  he  had  out-distanced  ainl 
displaced.  Such  an  achievement  justifies  our  description  that 
his  life  is  a  record  of  an  unique  character  and  an  unique  career. 
The  story  of  his  rise  is  so  remarkable  that,  though  Uis  \m%.U 
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«n<l  carliffr  jpors  were  Mtrrountlrtl  by  the  essence  of  all  that  t 
pniDAtc  nnd  roDVcntional,  diey  rcquirr  inmi'  notice  as  contri' 
buting  in  no  iinall  (I<!grrc  t«  thc!  moulding  of  the  remarkftbli 
man  <>f  ttflcr-ycnrt. 

On  the  •2\tt  Junp,  lij25,  William  Henry  Smith  was  bom  ti 
tbe  Strand,  in  the  lioute  now  known  a»  the  head-quartrT8  of  ill 
great  luiuse  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Co,  f  lis  father,  who  at  thnl  tim 
WHS  pushiug  and  developing  hit  business  as  a  ncwsvcndor,  hni 
already  by  unTeotitting  assiduity  become  a  prosperous  nnd  sw: 
eessful  tradesman.  His  mother  was  a  Wcslcyan  ;  and  though  ill 
was  married  and  her  children  baptized, according  to  th«  rilrs  of  th 
Established  Church,  she  and  iier  hushnn<l  nil<-nded  the  servic* 
of  the  Wesleynn  Society  nntl  subscribed  lilM^r«lly  tu  their  fundi 
The  father  was  ■  man  nf  strong  will,  narrow  in  his  ideai 
inflexible  in  his  decisions.  To  toil  six  days  for  manv  hours  ii 
tbe  development  uf  bis  business,  and  to  soeud  an  almost  eqm 
number  of  hours  on  the  seventh  day  in  Wesleyan  chapels,  w» 
the  weeklv  ideal,  without  break  or  change,  of  his  yearly  lift 
Me  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  modem  cultare  irrevercDtl 
designates  as  Philistinism.  Vouug  Smith's  life  was  eqanll 
dull  mid  uneventful.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  an 
solemn  little  fellow,  jmpreniird  from  his  earliest  childhootl  wit 
the  gravity  nnd  responsibility  of  the  duties  nf  life.  He  wi 
kept  nt  bomt;  an<l  educated  with  his  ehler  sisters,  one  of  whtu 
married  his  tutor,  Mr.  Deal,  who  was  appointed  in  18.38  Hn 
Master  of  Tavistock  Grammar  School.  Under  the  legis  of  It 
brother-in-law  Smith  was  allowed  to  go  as  a  boarder  to  Tavti 
tock  school,  whence,  after  a  short  time,  be  was  brought  bac 
home  for  fear  of  contamination  by  bad  companions  and  woridi 
influences.  He  was  permitted  to  return  later  a«  a  special  pupi 
and  remained  till  thc  age  of  seventeen,  when  be  was  pot  into  tl 
firm,  his  time  being  divided  between  attention  to  business  u 
spasmodic  attempts  at  self-e<)ucation.  His  early  years  seem  1 
have  been  singularly  joyless  and  devoid  of  amusement.  . 
town-bred  Ijoy,  he  had  no  athletic  training  or  aptitude  for  game 
while  his  intellectual  aspiration  for  a  University  education,  on 
his  craving  to  qualify  for  thc  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Kngloni 
were  rulhlesaly  st:imiH.-d  out  by  the  iron  will  of  his  father,  Y< 
the  voung  man  never  seems  to  have  made  serious  resistance  1 
his  father's  wisljes,  and  on  tbe  contrary  accepts  bis  edicts  t 
being  inspired  by  Providence, 

On  his  coming  of  age  in  1846,  his  father  showed  his  coi 
lidence  in  his  judgment  and  business  capacity  by  making  fail 
«  co-partner  in  his  business  on  liberal  terms,  with  the  intimi 
tioa  that  they  were  but  a  prelude  to  much  greater  conccasioD 
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Yoong  Smith,  or  Mr.  Smith  tu  we  mud  now  call  him,  i*  Ihut 
luincfaedinto  prnctical  life.  So  farlichiul  given  little  indication 
of  ftxrcptii>n*l  ability ;  his  tetters  exhibit  sign*  of  tlcprrsaion 
TMther  thtin  uf  audacltj' ;  lie  si^ems  too  uvcrhutd<riu!(l  hy  tbo 
ffiponsibilititr*  of  life  to  show  iiri^inality  or  even  idiosyncrtitiy. 
Hi*  e<)u<.'atioii  liai!  been  excepliixiallv  narrow  and  circumii-ribt-d  ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  tiii  H«  had  nerer  patied 
through  the  ditciplinarv  training  of  a  public  school ;  h«  had 
nerer  competed  in  athletics  or  examination  with  other  joung 
men  of  bis  standing.  His  business  training  was  confined  to 
the  details  of  a  motl  prosaic  concern,  the  rnpid  unpm^king  and 
despatch  of  ncwspapors.  Yrl,  pnriuloxtcnl  ni  it  may  srein,  we 
doubt  if  any  kind  of  ntucation  or  irnining  would  hnvL-  bettn  so 
likely  to  produce  ibe  startling  series  of  buxitirxx  xuLVL-tsi-s  that 
this  young  man  at  once  achieved,  as  the  represxivt!  and  narrow 
system  of  family  tuition  under  which  he  had  been  reared. 

Our  publioschoul  and  University  system  of  irainioii  simply 
consists,  from  its  inception  to  its  end,  in  one  continued  series  of 
com|MMitioiis  amongst  those  whom  it  is  trnining  for  practical 
life,  and  the  most  successful  competitor  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  promising  mim  of  the  future.  But  the  triumphs  thus 
obtained  on  the  threshold  of  practical  life  arr,  not  infrequently, 
pvrchased  by  a  strain  on  the  power  of  adolescent  manhood,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  lassitude  and  inditTerence  when  the 
real  work  of  the  world  begins.  A  story  is  current  that  in 
sarly  life  one  of  the  ahleJit  and  most  vigorous  of  modern 
statesmen  was  repront^liiHl  by  a  relation  for  his  apparently 
incumble  indolence,  and  be  retorted,  'I  aro  storing  energy.' 
Old  Mr.  Smith,  by  restraining  his  son's  craving  for  a  University 
career,  by  denving  him  earlier  in  life  a  public-school  education, 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  fund  his  energy  and  compress  the 
springs  of  his  intellect.  In  after-life  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  in 
leply  to  a  (juestion  from  a  secretary  as  to  wliethrr  he  r«wl 
much,  replied,  'No;  I  do  not  reaii,  I  appro]>riate.'  This 
aphorism,  coming  from  one  ever  backward  to  laud  himself, 
shows  n  consciousness  of  unusual  receptivity.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  W.  H.  Smith  bad  been  suddenly  transferred, 
at  the  molt  plastic  jieriod  of  life,  from  the  narrow  puritanical 
surroundingi  of  his  home  into  the  full  sea  of  University  intellec- 
tuality, his  m-eptive  mind  would  have  been  so  absoil>ed  in, 
and  distracted  by,  the  flood  of  new  ideas  around  him,  that  the 
coanting<house  in  the  Strand  would  have  become  to  him  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  he  would  not  have  attempted  the 
auilat^ous  series  of  business  conquests  and  annexations  which 
his  biographer  with  just  pride  enumerates. 
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Thrre  are  few  successes  more  interesting^  to  follow  out  th 
those  which  arr  associntei)  wilh  tbe  estaMiahment  and  main- 
tcniincc  of  a  preat  business  or  traile  monopoly,  especially  if 
that  monopoly  be  asscfcinlrd  witl^tbe  supply  no<l  dislnbutioti  of 
a  n<!ccs«ary  of  civilized  life.  Autlocity,  combination,  finesse, 
nnil  entc^prist^  art!  n!(]uire(i  firxt  to  acquire  the  |>(>xi(ion  and 
then  to  bold  it  a^init  all  comers.  Vet  we  doubt  if  in  inodem 
trade  or  commerce  there  i*  any  recoid  of  a  series  of  bolder 
and  more  successful  operations  than  those  by  which  the  quiet, 
difiident,  bome-ti'ained  boy  secured  and  mainlainctl  the  mono- 
polies of  the  sate  of  newspapers,  books,  and  adrertisemeQ 
which  the  great  house  of  W.  H.  Smith  now  enjoys. 

In  1846,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Wcnme  a  partner  in 
father's  house,  not  a  railway  boolcstall  did  it  possess.  In 
1851,  he  had  not  only  ohtaincd  by  purcliAKe,  bargain,  and 
tender,  the  whole  of  the  si;Uls  on  ihe  largest  railway  system  in 
the  kingdom,  but  si>  complete  and  successful  was  the  revolution 
be  bad  efiected  in  the  class  and  variety  of  tbe  literature  sold 
that  a  public  acknonledifment  of  the  reform  was  made  by  tbe 
leading  news|)apers  of  the  day,  and  the  '  London  and  North* 
Western  Missionary '  was  urged  to  push  and  dcvelope  his  work 
elsewhere.  An  advertisement  monopoly  was  next  created,  and 
a  few  years  later  nn  ubiquitous  rirrutnting  library  was  added 
to  the  other  branches  of  liic  business.  Within  ten  years  ol 
young  Mr.  Smith  becoming  partner,  bis  firm  had  obtained  all 
these  great  advantages  over  other  competitors,  and,  from  that 
time  till  now,  they  have  held  the  field  in  every  branch  o: 
business  against  all  comers ;  and  every  step  which  (he  younger 
partner  had  taken  was  opposed  by  the  elder.  In  every  case  the 
younger  was  right  and  tbe  older  wrong.  The  metluKlx  by 
which  the  young  man  bad  out-distanced  all  coropetilon  werif 
simple  enough.  In  all  bargaining  and  tenders  be  was  liberal  and 
enterprising ;  having  gained  the  lender,  he  devoted  his  atteatloo 
to  obtaining  a  good  return  from  it  by  getting  for  high  wages 
the  best  men  available  to  undertake  the  new  work  thrown  upon 
them.  The  machinery  he  rmployei)  was  human,  but  it  was 
better  than  that  of  bis  rivals,  becauH-  be  paid  it  higher,  and 
becausf!,  in  engaging  it,  be,  to  borrow  a  ba]>py  phrase  of  Sir 
Herl>ert's,  *  knew  form  at  a  glance.'  The  mono]>»Iy  he  gained 
was  not  obtained  from  a  lucky  invention,  from  the  accident  or 
advantage  of  locality,  or  from  overpowering  capital.  Smith 
and  Co.  as  newsvendors  and  booksellers  beat  their  competitors 
because  their  packers  packed  faster,  their  carts,  vans,  and  agencv 
distributed  with  greater  rapidity  and  certainty,  the  sellers  al 
tbe  bookstalls  were  more  attentive  and  better  understood    the 
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^ant*  of  th«jr  customers  than  the  emplojr^  of  an^  ottior  firm  or 
combination  of  firms. 

Thi>  triumph  in  ori^niEing  liumao  DiuohiDerj'  was  ihc  work 
<ti  th«  joang  luirinirr  alonr,  nniJ  was  mainlv  due  to  his  almost 
unfailing  insight  into  [he  rhnntctcT  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
iolii  contact,  h^ncixts,  with  rate  exceptions,  are  bad  jmige*  of 
human  niiturt!,  for  they  art'  tmi  srlf-absorbed  to  watch  olhtTi 
carefullj^ ;  in  W.  H.  Smith  thcn^  was  not  n  particle  of  <^g»tism, 
Frnoi  tb«  early  hour  of  4  a.m.,  when  hv  pf^nonally  superintRndod 
and  shared  the  drudgery  of  sorting  and  ilistribuliiic  the  daily 
papers,  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  iil'ternoou,  he  was  ever  watch- 
iDf;  and  noting;  the  work  of  others  ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
bis  employe's,  his  clerks,  and  his  partners,  he  rarely,  if  over, 
mn<)«  a  mittakv.  If  a  mistake  was  made,  it  was  promptly 
remedied  by  the  dismiasril,  after  <luc  warning,  of  toat  item 
of  the  machinery  wliit^h  was  not  up  to  standard.  The  busi- 
ness thus  comlucted  grew  automnti rally.  The  pav  was  so 
floiMl,  the  avenue  to  further  advancement  so  wide,  that  every 
unit  in  the  j^reat  organization  felt  he  cuuld  not  advance  himself 
better  than  by  remaining  where  he  watL  It  is  ilifTicult  to 
describe  or  define  the  qualities  that  enable  one  man  to  uitder- 
ttand  so  mucb  better  than  those  around  him  the  capabilities  or 
failing  of  others.  The  power,  frequently  dissociated  from  the 
highest  intellectual  gilts,  is  not  uncommonly  the  property  of 
an  individual  otherwise  mediocre ;  it  cannot  he  acquired,  it  is 
rarely-  lost ;  yet  in  the  highest  quarter  of  political  work  and 
id  ministration  its  possession  is  sometimes  more  valuable  than 
the  eioqaenee  of  a  Cicwro,  and  its  want  more  felt  tban  the 
Isck  of  reading  of  a  Kunjeet  Singh.  Great  as  the  discrepancy 
may  seem  lietween  ibe  work  of  establishing  a  newsvending  and 
biKikselliug  monopoly  and  the  dutirj  of  leading  the  Mouse  of 
Commons,  yet  the  secret  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  success  in  both 
or  these  very  dissimilar  undertakings  was  the  same — an  accurate 
knowledge  of  how  far  be  conld  rely  on  others  to  help  him,  and 
the  conviction  tbai,  whatever  bad  to  be  done,  the  action  to  be 
taken  mast  be  prompt,  thorough,  and  complete. 

Early  in  the  year  18^8  his  father  finally  retired  from 
active  business,  leaving  his  son  chief  partner  and  controller  of 
Ibe  growing  fortunes  of  the  great  enterprise  be  had  so  nblyr 
(loveloped.  Of  recent  year*  the  temper  of  the  old  man  hul 
become  almost  nnbe-arable,  and  bis  aititode  on  almost  everyr 
progressive  development  had  lieen  that  of  obstinate  obstruction  ; 
L  jettbe  sun  with  wonderful  adroitness  htul  overtime  all  such 
I  uppoaitioD  without  in  any  waj  losing  tJie  afleclion  of  the 
I     htber.    This  early  and  long  ex|>erience  in  ibe  aita  atuV  inMVA^ 
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of  circutnventing  obitrudion  was  giMcl  traiaiog  for  on«  who  in 
tbe  cli)iH>  of  hU  lift)  hni]  to  iltiil  with  unscrupaloua  and  pro- 
longed obstruction  in  Parliumeiit,  and  the  skill  with  whirh  he 
tlipre  always  gained  hia  puiut,  wilbiiut  atitiiatin^  the  good  nill  of 
tlioie  whom  lie  thwarted,  waa  another  eihibiiion  of  the  luaviter 
in  morlo  and  forttter  in  re  bo  had  to  tucccisfullj'  fihown  in  the 
tlfiwn  of  his  manhood. 

In  till-  snme  year  be  married  Mrs.  Lencb,  and,  Wving  the 
family  house  in  Kilburn,  established  himsrif  willi  his  bride  iu 
Hyile  Piirk  StrcPt,  where  for  tnsny  jcnrs  they  ijontinucf]  to  reside. 
Althougli  his  business  career  had  been  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful, and  bis  general  capacity  admitted  outside  the  8pbei« 
of  business,  as  was  shown  by  the  appoinlmeols  he  held  in 
connexion  with  important  public  bodies  and  by  his  election  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  185&,  he  still  wrote  in 
a  tone  of  diffidence  and  almost  despondency  of  bis  short- 
comings and  want  uf  determination,  for  in  a  letter  (March  4t]i, 
Itt^S)  In  his  betrothed  we  6nd  this  cimfeMicm  :  *  [  linre  not  ibe 
strong  dcd.-nninatiiin  to  do  always  that  which  is  right,  by  Ond's 
help,  which  I  admired  an  mucli  in  Auber,  and  which  I  see  in 
so  many  men  around  me.  ...  In  good  truth  in  some  things  1 
have  a  really  weak  character,  and  1  want  you  to  be  the  means 
of  strengthening  it ' ;  and  the  letter  ends  by  hoping  that  her 
prayers  may  be  of  help  to  him  in  orercoming  these  defects,  A 
strong  man's  consciousness  of  bis  weakness  is  like  a  good 
man's  sense  of  his  wickedness  :  it  is  a  sincere  expression  or 
iTOnlrition,  not  that  he  is  weaker  or  worse  than  the  majority  of 
those  he  meets,  but  that  he  is  short  of  the  ideal  standard  to 
which  lie  has  set  himself  to  attain.  Throughout  these  memoirs 
we  constantly  come  across  similar  expressions,  and  similar 
Appeals  for  the  prayers  of  others  to  aid  him  in  reaching  a 
higher  coneeptitin  of  duty.  He  was,  however,  too  devout  and 
pious  to  desecrate  hi*  public  utterances  by  such  appeals;  fur, 
throughout  life,  be  strongly  discountenanced  the  practice,  to 
which  some  public  men  so  fretiuently  bare  recourse,  of  invoking 
tbc  name  of  the  Almighty  as  the  Guardian  ajtd  Promoter  of  the 
particular  political  enterprises  of  which  at  the  moment  tbey  are 
the  personal  patentees. 

\Ve  now  leave  the  business  career  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  but  one 
further  ntmnrk.  How  great  was  the  change  thai  his  indivi- 
duality made  in  his  father's  liuitiness  can  well  be  illustrated  br 
the  value  of  the  business  as  he  found  it  and  the  amount  of 
bis  fortune  which  he  bequeathed  on  his  death  in  11^91.  In 
1846  the  total  value  of  his  father's  business  and  propeilv  was 
asdatated  lo  be  tfO.OOOI.;    iu   lliSl,  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smiths  per. 
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waiOty,  iitdfcjpendmt  nf  hi»  Ini^p  UndH  property,  in  which  be 
had  sunk  •! 50,000/.,  1»»iiirs  On-rnlnmlg,  wni  vnluril  nt  upwanU 
nf  1,7(XV^'*/.  During  ibin  pnriiHl  lie  lind  brought  inU>  his 
housi?  various  paitucrs,  tvhu  bud  shnml  to  n  liirgr  extent  in  the 
pnifits  <tS  tbt!  Grin;  and  far  tvrelvv  vran,  bninreen  1S74  and 
l)j'.tl,  he  had  held  political  oftict^,  and,  whilst  so  «iiga|[e{),  had 
parlicipatod  to  a  Ie»  degree  in  the  dividt^nds  of  the  business, 
for  he  retired  in  1877  from  active  purtnership.  His  charitable 
cootrtbutions,  thoU);h  chiefly  anonvmous,  were  munificent,  and 
be  treated  all  abont  him,  whether  business  employes,  tenants  or 
Berrants,  with  eircplional  consideration  and  generosity.  Karcly 
has  the  apwsnl  rise  tn  life  of  a  self-made  man  been  attended 
by  so  spontaneous  and  unircrsn!  a  distribution  of  the  benefits 
of  well-being  anil  wt-atth,  but  in  return  he  exacted  from  others 
what  he  always  fulfilled  himielf — an  adecjuate  discharge  of  the 
work  they  were  engaged  and  undertook  to  perform. 

Mr.   Smith's  long  residence  in  London,  and  the  knowledge 
which  in  addition  he  gained,  through  the  various  philanthropic 
Mnd  public  bodies   to  which  he  belonged,  of  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  London  working  classes,  raised  in 
him  a  strong  desire  to  enter  Parliament.     He  received,  as  early 
US  lSi>ti,  an  invitation  to  contest  the  town  of  Boston  as  second 
candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and  the  sole  ground  of  his 
refusal    was  the  belief  of  the   party   managers  that  a  second 
Liberal  candidate  could  not  be  carried.     A  similar  invitation 
Was  fvceived  from  Exeter  in  thtr  subsequent  year,  and  refused 
for   the  same  reason.     The  Liberal   parly,   at    that  time,  was 
Under  the  leadership  alternately  of  Lord  John  KusscJI  nnd  l>ord 
[\iimerslon,  an<l  their  home  policy  wag  a  kind  of  jog-trot  yet 
(irogrcssive    Conservatism,    which     probably    ninetei-n    out    of 
twenty  Conservative   Meinlicrs,   now   sitting   in   the   House  of 
Commons,  would  heartily  endorse.     Subseiguent  to  these  invita- 
tions two  incidents  occurred,  each  of  which  had  considerable 
influence  in  making  Mr,  Smith  look  to  the  Conser%'ative  party 
as  that  luosi  in  accord  with  his  practical  but  not  illiberal  views. 
In  1861  he  met  I»rd  Sandon  at  a  public  gathering  held  for  tlie 
abject  of  initiating  the  liishopof  London's  I''und  ;  Lonl  Sandon 
niored  and  Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  main  resolution  of  the  day. 
From  that  day  a  close  personal  friendship  sprang  up  between 
*he  two  men  ;    on  Church  and  religious  matters  their  views 
^ere  almost  identical,   and   on  social   and    political  questions 
there  was  a  rcmarkabtc  affinity  both  in  their  ideas  and  in  the 
Jiostiion  each  occupied  towards  the  Liberal  party.     Lord  Saudon 
bul  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  was  not  nt  that 
inoment  a  member  of  that  assembly  ;   he  \iw\,  ■«\\\\»\\ft  Vm\v*.- 
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mcnt,  fivcn  a  ftenpral  support  In  Lord  PalitMM^ton,  toi  tam 
gravitntion  of  the  evident  lutun-  leader  of  iIht  Lihcml  p*rtj',l 
Mr.  ninilstonr,  Inwards  the  views  of  the  exlrnmr  wlag  of  bill 
supporlcrf  rhcnked  any  disposition  on  Lord  Sandan'i  part  tol 
lend  further  ttid  to  the  LiWrnl  pnrty  as  then  constituted.  In  Itjfill 
it  was  denr  that  I^)nl  Pttlmersion's  health  was  on  the  wane,  1 
and  that  his  impetuous  lieutenant  would  aoon  be  bii  successor.     ^ 

But  whilst  Mr.  Smith    was  thus  naiundly  driflini;   towards 
Conservatism,  his  inclinations  werp  undoubtedly  accelerated  by 
his  name  bein^  blackballed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Reform  Club. 
To  those  not  born  or  bred  in  trade  the  vs«t  diHcrcncc  between  a  _ 
wholesale  and  a  retail  business  man  is  not  at  first  sight  nppantnl,  m 
for  it  IK  often  found  that  the  difference  is  obliterates)  in  Ii'ss  tbwi  I 
a  g(?ni?ratiiin,  the  sunll    retailer  gradually    Ix-xoming  big  ami  I 
blooming  into  the  full  majesty  of  wholesale.     Ilul  the  wholesale 
plutocr.icy  of  the    Reform    Club    (then    the    Radical    Club  or 
London)  refusied  to  assoriute  with  the  most  remarkable  butineu 
man  in  the   Metropolis,  for  he  was  a  retailer.     This  act  oT- 
intolerance  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith  J 
for,  throuffhout  his  life,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  asked  a  favour,  torn 
unwilling;  was  he  to  put  himself  under  any  obligation  to  another,  f 
an<l  his  failure  to  pass  this  ordeal,  which  in  almost  every  case 
is  a  mere  formality,  freed  bim  fnim  any  kind  of  obligation  lo 
thv  party  whose  managers  thus  ostracised  him.     He  therefore 
accepted    a    proposal    to    contest    Westminster    as    a    Liberal-  - 
Conservative,  and    early   in    1865    began   his    campaign    as  a  I 
candidate  for  parliamentary   honours.      The   significance   andl 
far-reaching  effect  of  Mr.  Smith's  candidature  fur  Westminster,  f 
successful  as  it  ultimately  proved,  can  only  be  gauged  by  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  relative  position  of  the   two  political    parties, 
and  the  tendencies  of  their  respective  leaders  at  tbe  moment 
when  his  first  candidature  began.  _ 

The  Liberal   party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  that  timeJ 
considerably  outnumbered  its  opponents;  but  it  was  composed! 
of  tbret^  motions — the  followers  of  Lord   Falmersinn,  those  of! 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  of  Mr.  Bright^ — -and  in  the  aggregate  fl 
(he  party  almost  mnnopoliKed  the  representation  of  the  large  I 
boroughs,  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  elsewhere.     Thedoctrinei  I 
of  tbe  Manchester  school,  professed  partially  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ■ 
and  wholly  by  Mr.  Bright,  one  of  the  prophets  of  that  sect,  were 
too  parochial  and  wanting  in  patriotism  to  satisfy  the  national 
aspiration  of  a  large  number  of  the  middle  classes;  but  every 
effort    made    by   Mr.    Disraeli    to  catch  tbe  allegiance  of  this 
sectitin    of  the    electorate  had    been  checkmated    by  the    blafl 
joriality  and  the  national  ring  of  Lonl  Palmprston's  attractive 
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penonslitjr.     The  lut  ripplc-s  of  the  Frao  Trade  sJQcl  ProtectioiM 
coQtrovcTsy  had  not  subsided  loni;  cDough  front  the  surEue  o(^ 
poUticnl  (liscussioiii  to  cfTacc  entirely  the  traditional  jealousy  of 
town  and  aiuniry.      If  a  political  crusndr  were  to  be  started  in 
tlic  Mclri)[y>li>  with  any  cbance  of  succcts,  its  stnndard- bearer 
must  not  be  a  Icrritorini  mngnat^i,  but,  if  pouible,  one  of  the 
dost    whose   ■ufrrngex    and   gno«l-will    it   sought  to  propitintc 
^Ir.  Smith  wu  the  bt^st   piuxible  representiitive  of  thai  class; 
bis  broid  and  liberal  inxtincis  repudiated  the  nurruwsellishmrss 
of  the   VVbig  coterif,  whilst  bi*  sense  of  duty   mid   putriotiitn 
■WM.»    equally    repugnunt    to    the    little    Knj^laud     theories    of 
utilitarian   Radicalism  ;    but  he   believed   in  Lord  Palmemton. 
Air.  Disraeli,  with  his  unfailing  sagacity,  foresaw  that  the  real 
struggle  for  political  supremacy  must  be  after  that  statesman's 
clentb,  and  that  the  rnfrnnchisement  of  tbe  artisan  was  only  «, 
«)ucslinn   of  time.       it    was    of  gr<Tat    imporlanec,    before  that' 
de^rtoral  reform  occurred,  I»  bndgi-  over  in  the  Metropolis  the 
g*l>  existing  between  what  are  now  known  as  the  '  classes  and 
uuiues,'  by  absorbing  into  tbe  Conservative   party  tbe  hulk  of 
ibe  middle-clau  electors.     In  addition  to  his  oilier  qualifica- 
tions, Mr.  Smith    was  a  large  and   munificent  employer,  and 
likely    on    that    account    to    be    popular    with    those    awaiting 
enfranchisement.     I'lc    was    therefore   warmly    pressed    by  the 
Conservative  party  and   leaders  to  come  forward,  but  he  only 
accepted  on  the  terms  contained  in  his  letter  lu  Colonel  Taylour, 
the  cheery  and  popular  Conscrrativc  Whip  of  the  day,  vix.  :— 

'  It  will  he  well  to  rcpoat  that  I  tun  not  a  iui;iubcr  nf  the  Coo- 
svrvativo  party  as  such,  nor  am  I  ■  nicnibvr  of  tlu;  LiUiral  party, 
Irat  1  bcli«ro  ia  Lord  Paltuer^ton,  and  hH>k  ultiniatoly  forward  to  a 
fianon  of  the  moderate  men  fol  towing  LunllK-rby  and  Lord  Paiiiiemtou 
iito  a  Btrang  Libcxal  CotuH-rvativc  jiarty,  to  which  1  shall  bu  glad  to 
attach  mywdi'.  Such  an  oxi>o<:tati»ii  ninv  In  ehiincriuul,  hut  I  moDot 
hrlp  indulging  in  it,  and  1  wiwh  to  stand  by  it.' 

To  this  Colonel  Taylour  replieil : — • 

'  I  consider  your  kttcr  an  extreiuely  £ur  one,  and  I  shall  Hdvitw 
the  WcstmtQstor  CousorvativcB  to  give  jou  their  unrcMervcd  support.' 

In  the  ensning  contest  Mr.  Smith  was  beaten ;  still  the 
numbers  lie  polled  were  not  unsatisfactory,  whilst  tbe  relations 
be  had  established  with  the  local  leaders  of  Coniervatism  were 
conlial  and  cnduriii!;.  He  had  been  singularly  well  received  : 
the  coalition  against  bim  was  a  stron;;  one,  for  Captain  Groivenor 
and  Mr.  Mill  had  contrived  to  combine  all  the  varying  MCtions^ 
of  the  Radical  paty,  without  alicoatiag  ihu  v<Aca  (»{  >b 
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acclion  of  tbc  const itncncf.     The  close  of  the  poll  gsr«  uwl 
folluwing  icsult: —  J 

GBosvKxoa         i,38i  J 

K  Mux 4^9  ^H 

^p  Smitm 3,813  ^H 

Thui  ended  Mr.  Sraitli'*  first  jkaliiical  venture.  It  bail  I'atled,! 
anil  n%  ii  failure  it  wiis  diftmiued  from  tbe  miiida  of  the  jiractical  1 
jHiliticiana  of  the  day  ;  ^vei  there  waa  no  succeBsful  candidature,  ^ 
in  the  whole  of  the  ^neral  election  of  1865,  trhich  wai 
ultimately  destined  to  have  so  far-reaching  an  clfent  on  the 
reepective  represenl«tion  of  the  two  great  parties,  m  the  untuc-J 
ceasful  movement  headed  by  tbls  diflideni  politiejil  nropbyi«!. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  lijl>5  Lord  Pnlmerston  died,  and  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone  becnmr  the  leader  iif   the  Hnuse  of  Common*.      In    tbe  ■ 
general  clectiim  he  bad   been  united  from  (he  rEptetentalion  of  I 
Oxford,  and  ibis  victory  bad  been  welcomed  at  a  great  Con-I 
■erraiivo   triumph';   vet   we   doubt   if  any  single   election   off 
modern   times   has   done   more   to    advance   tbe  doctrines   of>l 
'  reckless  opponuiUBm  '  than  this  severance  of  the  tiea  which 
bound  the  fpwit  popular  orator  to  the  intellectual  and  religious 
orthodoxy  of  Oxiord.     Tbe  alteration  in  the  man  himself  waaJ 
immediate:    he    described     himself    to    the    constituency    who>l 
elected  him  after  bis  Oxford  defeat  «s  one  '  unmusilcd  ' ;   and  j 
the  nature   of  the    measures  be  adTocaled   between    1865    and* 
18i)8,  and  tbe  language  he  used  in  support  of  them,  were  widely  I 
ditfeiT-nl  from   the  sentiments  and  altitude  of  tlic  late  Member  I 
for  Oxfunl  University.  1 

This  sudden  change  bad  lis  natural  efTect  ujmn  .Mr.  Smith,] 
who  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Conservatives,  declined  tu  stand  * 
for   any   constitiftncy    other    than     Westminster,  and    finally 
accepted  an  invitation  from  8,0()0  electors  of  the  borough  to 
come  forward  as  their  representative.     The  adoption  of  house* 
hold  suffrage  by  the  Reform   Bill  of  1867  in  place  of  the  old 
10^  rating  frnnrbise,  bad   largely  increased  the  number,  and  in 
many  casirs  rwmplrtely  altered  tbe  character,  of  the  old  borough 
constituencies,    in  which  direction  would  the  new  voters  move?. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  unfailing  in  bis  belief  that  the  English  lietnot] 
was  Conservative,  and  that  the  old  restricted  franchise  gave  to 
the  political  Nonconformists  a  preponderance  they  would  not 
generally  retain   with  a  lower  franchise.     His  leading  political 
op|M>nenls  ridiculed  tbe  very  idea  of  such  an  anomaly  existing 
as  a  Conservative  working-man,  Mr.  Gladstone  going  so  fur  asj 
to  say  that,  if  such  an  oddity  could  ho  found,  be  should  be  put, 
ia  a  g}&M  case,  and  kept  in  the  British  Museum  as  a  perfect] 
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■■fctiiieg  of  a  politic*!  iustu  natures.  Lookia^  back  now  to 
tlie  eailier  stages  of  tbe  conleit  of  1668,  it  is  hard  to  nTnlizc 
that  at  that  lime  no  Conscrvalivc  working  nwn's  club  <-xiiil(Hj 
in  Enf;land  «sc«pt  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  waa  with  iiiuvh 
xnisgivinj;  and  Itiany  shake*  of  the  head  that  the  old  Tories 
l]e»xl  of  Mr.  Smith  promoting  ft  Contcrrative  working  man's 
«lk>b  in  Wcstminttirr,  and  taking  other  measures  to  secure  the 
«:n-oprration  of  workJng-tncn  electors  in  the  conduct  of  bis 
vlcclion. 

As    the  contest  in    IHtit^   prujin-ssn),    it    berainr    clear    that 
Mr.  Smith  wa*  very  popular,   his  two  old  opponents.  Captain 
GrosvvQor   and    Mr.  Mill,  finding    it    difficult    to    sMrunr  that 
ezckange   of  split  rotes   between   their   respective   supporters 
which  in  lUftb  gave  them   their  rictorj.     Mr.   Mill's  extreme 
views,  and  the  tactteMnes»  with  which  be  promulgated  them,  had 
also  alienated    from   him    the  more    moderate  of   his  old    sujh 
porters.    Still,  to  win  VVr«ltninster  on  a  houichold  franchise  by 
a  larf;e  majority  seenml  to  the  old-tashioned  Tories    an    iui- 
possiblc  task.      Vet  it  was  accompli sbrd,  for  at  4  o'clock  oo  the 
day  of  the  poll  the  Carlton  Club  was  elec^trifiixl  to  bear  that  Mr. 
Smitli  had  suoceasfnlly  stormed  tlte  political  Kedan  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  later  cainethe  news  of  a  Uunservalive  iK-tng  returned, 
but  by  the  minority  vote,  for  the  City  of  London.    The  monopoly 
<it  representation  in  the  Metropolis  had  been  broken  up,  and 
from  thai  day  forward,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Smith,  as 
•mior    Couserratjve    metropolitan    member,    the    Conservative 
causv  advanced   with  rapid  strides  in  alt  parts  of  London  and 
the    suburban    districts,     until    in     lt(86    the    Unionist    party 
al>sorbed  9U  per  cent,  of  the  total  repretcntation  of  5,01)0,000 
people.      It    is    not  unduly  flattering  Mr.  Smith    to    tay    that 
tlUa  remarkable    transformation    in    the   representation    of   llie 
\letropolis   was  to    a    very    laig<!    extent  due  to  bis   example^ 
leadership,  and  parliamentary  behaviour;  for,  from  the  time  b« 
entcrefl  tlte  House  of  Common*  till  his  death,  he  most  carefully 
«vatcbe<l  the  London  |>olitical  and  social  barometer,  whilst  his 
sagacity,  liberality,  and    great    huiiness  success  made   him  to 
the   middle  class  a  model  parliamentary  represeatalire.     This 
remarkable  contest  signalbed  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Smith  into, 
and   the  eiit   of    Mr.    Mill    from,    puliamenlary    life.     'I'he 
I        Liberal  papers  were  much  surprised,  and  stilt  more  annoyed,  at 
the  unexpected  result.     One  day  they  rated   Mr.  Mill  for  bis 
follies,  the  next  Westminster  for  its  folly  in  rejecting  so  great 
I       a  man.     Lookini;  back    now    to    18€8,  it   certainly  does  aoea 
■       strange  that  when  the  Kadi<ml  party  in  a  great  and  popaloua 
L       district  bad  to  choose  between  two  caodidatet — otui  of  whnnu 
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Mr.  Mill,  WAS  the  inventor  of  the  expression  'nn« 
increment,'  and  the  other,  Cnptain  Grrwvcnor,  thr  rrpreirntatirc 
in  its  most  extreme  ft^rin  <>l  that  unpopular  mrthitd  of  ii(:cu> 
inulnting  wenlth — -the  latter  should  bavi-  l*c<!n  chosen  nod  the 
f'trmer  rejeoted. 

Mr.  Smith  thus,  in  the  very  outset  of  bit  political  life,  seemed' 
n  victory,  nnully  leading  lo  political  results  little  less  startling 
than  those  which  he  had  already  accompliibed  and  was 
extending  in  the  business  world.  It  rcallj  seemed  the  destinv 
of  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man  to  be  associated  with  great 
enterprises  and  works  that  could  onlj*  succeed  from  their  verjr 
audacity  and  pmumption. 

It  is  impossible  to  part  from  Mr.  Mill  nitbonl  some  fcelinj 
of  regret  that  so  great  it  thinker,  so  clear  n  writer,  should  have 
been  n  purl ianientitrj'  failure.  iJetween  Mr.  i^mith  and  him 
then!  wa»  little  in  common,  except  that  both  during  boyhood 
werecuoipleii'ly  dominated  by  the  will  of  their  resj>ective  fathers, 
and  restrained  from  following  their  own  aptitudes,  and  from 
studying  those  branches  of  human  thought  and  imaginauoa 
for  which  they  craved.  The  result  of  the  same  sjslom  of  early 
repression  upon  two  men  of  very  dissimilar  temperament  is 
curiously  diflerenl:  Mr.  Smith,  being  compelled  to  concentrate 
all  his  thoughts  and  intellect  on  the  mnnagemrnt  and  extension 
of  n  business  concern,  developed  a  genius  for  the  practical 
mRnagcmcnt  of  men  and  things  ;  Mr.  Mill,  deprived  in  early 
life  of  all  works  of  fancy  and  poetry,  unconsciously  wo  rebelled 
against  this  restriction,  thiit  his  emotions  and  fads  in  after-life 
not  only  impaired  the  value  of  bis  judgment  in  practical 
matters,  hul  to  a  large  extent  neutnilised  that  authority  and 
prestige  which  the  logic  and  clearness  of  his  early  jKilitico- 
economical  writings  had  obtained  for  him.  A  story  current  in 
the  India  Oflice,  which  wc  believe  to  be  authentic,  welt  illustrates 
the  difference  between  Mill  as  a  writer  and  Mill  as  &  practical 
adviser.  Amongst  the  officials  transferred  from  the  old  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  in  l$5ti,  was  a  gentleman  of 
exceptional  financial  ex|N-rtence  and  capacity,  under  whose 
prescient  and  fostering  care  Indian  finance  su  flourished  tbnt  the 
huge  deficits  following  the  Mutiny  gradually  diminislied  and 
disappeared,  until  the  difhculty  was  to  determine  what  tAxes 
could  be  reduced  or  abolished.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  ofGcialJ 
to  advise  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  ofhce  upm  all 
questions  connected  with  finance  which  might  be  raised  in 
rsrliatnent.  One  day,  whilst  engaged  in  this  duly,  it  was 
noticed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  bis  adviser  was  much 
penarhvd,  and,  on  inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  he  received 
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the  following  r«pl]r :  'There  has  been  lu>il«}'  a  warm  discuscion 
in  the  FiaaDce  Committee  %.%  to  (he  tuxes  lu  be  reniiltod  i>r 
imposed  in  India.     Mr  views  hnve  been  over-ruled.     To  thut 

1  do  not  object.     Kul  Mr, would  constantly  quote  a;;ainsl 

me  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
.Mill!  I  knew  him  wrll.  I  wn»  a  great  friend  of  his.  Wo 
norked  together  for  many  yenr*  in  the  *nmc  room  :  he  was  an 
iiUmimble  writer,  but '  (his  voice  rising  cresceiulo)  '  1  c.nn  truly 
»uv  that  any  iiiuu  who  would  accept  Mr.  .John  Stuart  Mill's 
opinion  on  a  practical  point  of  Giiance  would  justly  be  esteemed 
an  idiot.' 

At  tbc  time  when  Mr.  .Smith  beijan  his  duties  in  the  House, 
ihc  prospect*  of  Conservatism  were  black.  Not  since  the 
Uefortn  Parliament  of  ISoi  hail  the  party  been  in  so  small  a 
minority,  whilst  the  majority,  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  date, 
was  bomoj^eneous,  and  under  the  undisputed  contnti  of  a  great 
puliamentary  tactician.  Mr.  Diiraetl  was  so  d isen-dited  by 
ihe  failure  of  his  franchise  predictions,  that  no  small  section  of 
his  party  thought  they  should  look  elsewhere  for  a  leader,  and 
in  that  opinion  Mr.  Smith  was  disposed  to  share. 

If  the  prospects  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 

were  bad,  Mr.  Smith's  likelihood  of  making  for  bimself  a  narlia- 

"irnlary  reputation  seemed  also  small.     He  was  an  indilferent 

>j)enker  in  all  external  attributes;  bis  voice  was  thin  and  weak, 

hit  diction  somewhat  halting,  and  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the 

bittrionic  and  magnetic  properties  which  to  impress  popular 

"leetings  and  assemblies.     Notwithstanding  all  these  jmpcdi> 

Qicnts,  so  rapid  was  the  resuscitation  of  the  Tory  party,  and  so 

KenerAl    the    lecugnition    of    Mr.  Smith's    solid    and    practical 

ability,  that,  in  less  than  nine  years  from  his  entering  Parlia- 

Oient,  be  became  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  highest  rank. 

lo  hit  first  session  Mr.  Smith  spoke  seldom  and  briefly,  and 
*>nly  on  questions  he  thoroughly  understood;  the  sagacity  and 
Krip  of  his  subject  shown  in  his  few  speeches  made  a  favourable 
itopressiun  on  nil  who  heard  them,  but  in  the  subsequent  session 
lie  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  disproportion  in  number 
4»clween  the  two  sides  mode  it  exceedingly  diliicult  lo  raise  any 
<Jaealion  or  to  make  any  motion  which,  if  pushed  to  a  division, 
<1  id  not  advertise  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Government. 
Nfr.  Ditraeli  generally  discountenanced  divisions  unless  neces- 
sary for  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  as  they  tended  to  solidify 
ibe  minittcrial  majority.  It  fell,  however,  lo  Mr.  Smith's  lot 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ground  reclaimed 
,  from  the  Thames  by  the  new  embankment,  by  which  he  was 
I  %ble  to  inflict  a  u^vere  defeat  on  tbe  (jovernmcnt^  and 
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«ubi«({u(^n(   voiiri    to    drive   tliem    frixn   every   poiition    tt^^| 
occupied  until  they  ruptiululed  to  his  original  terms.  ^^H 

A  considerable  amount  or  ground  had,  by  the  cxpentltlure^H 
the  London  ralcpayprs,  been  reclnimed  in  the  immediate  neign^^ 
bourhood  of  a  dense  population  :  the  Government  proposed  to 
fiHcrt  th<!  rights  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Ofiic«r  over  the 
foreshore  by  taking  this  ground  mid  building  piiblie  nfflcc»  j 
uiMii  it ;  Mr.  Smith  contrndL-d  that  it  should  be  rt-serred  at  ^H 
nleasure-ground  and  garden  for  the  people  of  (he  .MetmpuliiP^ 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  (iladalone  most  vehemently  opposed  this 
idea,  as  'opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land,'  by  which  Crown  lands 
were  to  be  farmed  to  bring  in  the  most  revenue,- — ^a  proposition 
which,  if  pushed  to  its  full  conclusion,  would  have  required  the  j 
parks  of  London  to  he  rovcml  with  strtM-ts  nf  buildings.  The  | 
House,  bv  a  majoritr  of  158  to  108,  rejected  tlicst;  extreme 
pretensions,  and  in  the  majority  was  included  every  metro- 
politan member  except  Mr.  Ayrlnn.  Great  was  tlie  delight  of 
the  Opposition  at  this  victory;  the  Govcrnmem  unwisely 
decided  not  to  vield  to  the  evident  wishes  of  the  House  and 
Metropolis :  Committee  after  Committee  was  appointed  to 
postpone  or  alter  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Mouse ;  but 
these  tactics  only  aggiavatcd  the  dimensions  of  the  original 
defeat,  and  made  Air.  Smith,  the  solitary  Conservative  metro- 
politan member,  the  chamjiion  of  the  rights  of  London  agninst 
the  apparently  arrogrtnt  appropriation  by  a  Liberal  (lovemment 
of  land  noi  equitably  belonging  to  them.  L'lliinaiely,  in  1873. 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  I'orests  accepted  Mr.  Smith's 
terms,  and  the  ground  thus  acquired  was,  later  on,  opftlMd 
publicly  by  him,  as  an  ornamental  garden  for  the  Metropolis; 
and  his  conduct  throughout  this  prolonged  controversy  raised 
him  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  party  as  a  shrewd  and  able 
tactician.  In  this  sesuJon  he  also  took  n  leading  part  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Klementnry  Kducntion  Bill,  and  it  was  largtdy 
due  to  his  influence  that  Mr.  Forsler  consente<t  to  change  bis 
original  proposal  of  Twenty-three  School  Hoards  for  X>oudnn  bv 
the  creation  of  one  Central  Board  for  the  whole  of  the  Metn>- 
polis,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  was  returned  as  a  member  nt  the  lirst 
election.  At  the  very  outset  of  its  procec<lings  Mr.  Smith 
solved  the  thorny  question  of  religious  instruetion  in  HoartI 
Schools  by  carrying  a  resolution  onlering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  Tea<l,  and  instruction  in  religious  sitbjeets  givea  thereon. 
Every  subsequent  attempt  to  upset  the  basis  of  this  compromise 
has  acted  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  those  on  whose  lieball 
the  change  is  demanded, — good  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  pre- 
acicDce  of  the  men  who  originally  carried  it.     So  great  were 
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services  which,  in  ihe  first  two  yean,  ho  had  rend^riHl  to  the 
8ffai>ol  Biiarci,  that  In  1873  he  only  nroidcd  bciii^  p!<-ctod  lit 
Oiairman  by  «rtyinfi  '  ihnt  nothing  would  Induce  me  to  lake  il 
permanently,  nnd  so  my  friends  gave  wny,  nnd  I  think  I  shall 
dCApo  being  nominated.* 

Mr,    Smith  had  by  tliis  time  eitahlished   the   reputntian  of 

being  a  stmng  and  reliable  man,  whosi?  brain-power  nnd  cnpncity 

^rcre    much  above    bis    facility  of  speech.     The    (lovernment, 

«lkiriR)(  this  period,  were   steadily  losing;  jbtouikI,  both  in   the 

bome    and    at    bv-elcrtions,    till.    In    March    It^T.l,    they    ivere 

«Jefeated  on  the  irlsh   Univctsily   Bill.     Though  compelled  ^> 

<=oQtintie  in  office,  their  prrsti^  was  gone,  and  the  CoDservatlres 

cronttnued  to  carry  all   befort!  them  until,  by  ibc  loss  of  n  seat 

««.t    Rath    in   October  \^1'A,  they  n-c«-ircd  a  chrck  which    was 

^^r-xpecially  n»ticeable,  as  Mr.  Di»raelt  had,  in  anticipation  of  a 

-^.-ietory,  written  a  stroMjfly- worded  and  epigrammatic  letter  of 

«.Jeiiunciaiion  of  the  Government.     The  distrust  with  which  he 

as  still  regarded  by  many  of  his  followers  Is  shown  by  a  letter 

•f  Mr.  Smith's  written  just   after  the  defeat.     *0!sTaoli   baa 

ained  himself,  sod  rcnderrd  reconstruction  of  parties — a  new 

choice  of  leaden — nlmosl  inevitable.' 

Witliin    four    months    of    writiiifc    that    a    new     Imder    was 

iaeritable,'  Mr.  Smith  came  within  reach  of  the  enchanter's 

and,  by  accepting  the  appointment  of  Financial  Secretary  to 

be  Treasnry  in  Lord  Beaconsfictd's  Government,     From  that 

ime  forth  we  bear  no  more  about  the  reconstruction  of  parties, 

the  selection  of  a  new  leader. 

Sir    Herbert    Maxwell    seems    to    think  that  a  considerable 

^^eeiion  of  the  Tory  party  looked  'askance'  upon  this  appoint- 

^•Ticnt.     So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  press  nr  the  opinions 

^ciif  men    in    I'nrHnment    at    that    time,    the    nppi>intmeni    was 

'^jnivenally  approved,  it   being   felt    that,  politically  and   prr> 

^Vonally,   Mr.  Smith   deserved    recognition    both    for   the    great 

vwrrice  he  had  done  the  party  and  for  bis  own  intrinsic  merits. 

•nthe  General  Election  of  1M4  the  Conservatives  gained  9  out 

^^D^f  Iti  contested  metropolitan  seals,  and  these  victories  were 
P^Bargely  due  to  Mr,  Smith's  initiative  and  his  management  of  ibe 
Thames  Embankment  question.  Amongst  the  causes  contri- 
buting to  the  defeat  of  the  laic  Govrrnment  were  the  discourtesy 
4  incapacity  of  two  successive  Treasury  Secretaries,  Mr. 
•^yiton  and  Mr.  Baxter,  llolb  sccnieU  to  take  a  plcasarc  in 
anubhing  nnd  irritating  thouc  who  qucstiunrd  them,  or  who  had 
To  transact  business  with  the  department  they  rcpn-si-ntccl.  The 
"work  of  til e  Financial  Secretary  uf  the  Treasury,  especially  If  he 
be  enlmsted  with  the  management  uf  the  busineu  vA  ^.W  Wi'avf « 
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brings  him  much  in  contact  wiili  MrmWrs  fmm  all  parts  »f 
the  Hnutc,  and  no  mrniWr  of  the  Government  ha>  mitiv 
oppartunilirs  nf  popularizuig  llic  (lovenitnrnt  tritb  the  House 
1)1  Oimmons  than  this  oflicia).  Mr.  Smith  became  an  ideal 
tiecreiary.  Omniscience  he  »a»  compelled  to  assume,  for  it  is 
the  first  qualifirallon  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  he  moderated  tbi? 
assumption  of  universal  knonlcdge  with  a  courtesy  and  the  pos- 
tession  of  an  nclusl  knowledge  which  at  once  endeaml  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  rame  in  coiitaci.  Whilst  xeaioutlj  guardinf 
the  Tteatury,  his  pleasant  *  no '  was  preferable  to  the  acrinioniuus 
'  aye'iif  hisprudccessiirs  ;  his(|uicknessin  unravelling  trudil tonal 
inti-'rdepnrtmenlal  controversies,  hii  consideration  in  sugg:e3tinK 
that  a  refusal  to  a  request  made  in  one  shape  might  be  con- 
verted into  acquiescence  if  the  request  came  otherivise,  and  hii 
cxtraordinnry  business  instincts,  taught  all  about  him  that  he 
wn<  a  financial  administrator  of  no  ordinary  type.  No  one 
more  quickly  rrcogni/ed  his  business  genius  than  Mr.  Disraeli, 
for  it  i^xacily  supplied  that  in  nhich,  as  a  Minister,  he  was  himself 
most  deficient.  Questions  outside  the  sphere  of  authority  nf  an 
ordinary  Secretary  were  leferied  to  him  for  settlement,  and  s.- 
great  was  the  confidence  of  ibe  Prime  Minister  in  his  aubai- 
dinate  that  it  became  a  formula  to  his  private  Secretaries,  when 
any  thorny  adminislrntivc  trouble  required  a  scttlcmcDt,  '  that 
it  should  Iw  rcferrcil  to  Mr.  Smith  for  hit  opinion.* 

The  <onfi<lcnre  tlius  teposrd  in  him  largely  added  to  the 
heavy  burdens  nf  work  naturallv  belonging  to  his  office,  and  in 
the  middle  of  ilie  session  of  It^T7,  whilst  walking  home  late  at 
night  with  a  friend,  he  told  him  that  his  doctors  bad  reported 
that  be  was  killing  himself  with  overwork.  Relief,  however, 
came  suddenly  and  uneipectcdly.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  died  whilst 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Smith 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  Beaconsficld  olTering  him  (he  vacancy 
in  these  flattering  words: — 

'If  you  accept  thie  post.  I  doubt  not  you  will  fulfil  its  dnliea  nilh 
the  some  devotion  sud  ability  which  have  difttingutghod  your 
ootion  of  sfTairB  in  the  all-importaut  dojiartraent  to  which  you  are  i 
attached.' 

He  accepts  the  promotion,  hut  whilst  his  appointment  brill 

bim  from  all  sides  congratulations  and  approval,  be  is  himself 
Still  diffident  as  to  his  capacities  and  fitness  for  his  new  offic 
No  success,  however  continuous,  is  able  to  gee  rid  of  bii  inna 
humility  as  to  his  deficiencies.     To  his  wife  he  says: — 

*  Tho  reeponsihility  is  very  grent,  and  iiulhing  would  bavo  induced 
me  to  ecL-k  it ;  but  us  I  aiti  lotd  I  luu  duuuicd  fit  for  the  work,  I  < 
not  thiak  I  ought  to  refuse  it.' 
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And  agaJD  to  an  old  friend  : — 

'X  ain  renll;  idmnat  eiid,  for  now  I  inn  one  of  tbo  twc^lrc  men  who 
an  responsible  fur  the  govc^nimcnt  of  tho  country,  and  I  itm  at  Iho  hoad 
of  a  giMt  (tepartnient  ill  wliidi  it  is  more  t^nsy  to  fnil  t)tan  to  suixicod  ; 
bat  I  look  for  strcugtb  unil  wisdom,  and  1  truMt  it  xaxy  ha  given  mo.' 

Sir  Stnlfonl  Xorlhcotc,  llicn  Cjianccllor  of  tl)i>  Kxchequer,  in 
writing  Co  cungrnttilnlr  Mrs.  Smith  on  her  hui>bnnd's  ptomotiun, 
eomUihs  with  himself  in  losing  so  able  and  strong  an  adviser. 

'  I  MD  troubled  to  know  wlint  to  do  nitfaont  my  ri);ht-hand.  .  .  . 
Nnbody  iroidd  bave  auccaaded  as  your  husband  hot)  done  in  this 
Ho  hiw  hnd  n  very  important,  laborioos,  and  dolicitts  tjtiik  to 
barge,  nud  I  do  not  think  he  htui  made  a  slip  in  tho  nholo  thnw 
He  currice  with  him  the  nffuction  ns  w«ll  aa  tho  respect  and 
wishes  of  lis  all.' 

High  aa  is  this  eulogy,  it  was  fully  endorsed  by  Lord  B(>acon3- 
't\d,  who,  in  a  letter  written  in  1877,  told  Mr.  Smith  that  ho 
vas  the  l»est  Finiinci.nl  Secrelary  he  had  ever  known. 

The  promotion  n-ns  rapid,  but  the  compliment  pnid  him  was 
Jar  greater  than  an  adv.-inccment  in  ordinnrv  time*  to  n  first- 
clasa  political  pust  implies,  and  of  this  lie  suddenly  becomes 
aware  ;  for,  writing  to  his  wife  at  Homburg,  he  informs  her  : — 

*  Th«r«  is  a  boavy  drawback  to  this  now  dnly.  Uoach  tells  mo 
that  tha  Cabinet  bavo  been  wnrocd  that  roqo  of  theta  miiKt  g<i  <'nt  of 
niacb  of  a  snddcn  snmtnnna  to  a  meeting  ;  no  that  while  f<>ri;ignaSiiin( 
Aro  in  the  present  critical  Btnte,  I  coiitd  nut  go  fnrtbur  trum  Lonilon 
t^au  this  (UrconLands)  or  the  coast.' 

To  place  a  London  tra4leiman  nt  tbe  head  of  the  first  fighting 

Service  in  the  world  was,  aa  Sir  Herbert  points  out,  a  remarkable 

Compliment  to  the  <ju3litiea  of  the  man  sti  selected  ;  hut  the  clr- 

dimslnnccs  prevailing  abroad  nl  the  moment  made  the  appoint- 

Knent  esjjecially  noteworthy.     Turkey  and  Russia  had  for  anmc 

lime  been  engaged  in  a  war  of  unusual  dimension^  and  it  was 

■sore  than  probable  that,  a«  the  war  proj^resscd,  Great  Britain 

Tnighl  be  compelled  to  intervene  in  defence  of  her  inierest*  in 

the  East,  and,  if  ony  sueh  interference  did  occur,  upon  the  Navy 

would  l)e  iiiip'>te(l  the  brunt  of  the  work.      Vet  at  this  critical 

tnoRient  the  Prime  Minister  deliberately  selected  out  of  all  the 

men  nrniUlile  around   him   this  difTident   pacific  man  as  tho 

individual  who  was  tbe  most  likely  to  help  him  if  the  an  of 

the  Navy  became  necetsary  to  carry  not  his  vigorous  policy. 

Lord  Ueaconsli eld's  knowledge  of  human  chnr^rter  bad  not 
misled  bim.  and  during  the  anxious  period  of  the  next  twcive 
months,  ending  with  tbe  memorable  Treaty  of  U<!tlin,  he  orvm 
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bad  rcaBon  to  irgrM  the  promptitude  or  drlrrmlnation  <>[  ifl 
colleague  lie  tliac  suddenly  raised  to  be  hit  lu-lpmnti-.  ^ 

After  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Mr.  Smith's  presence  in  the  Cnbinet,  from  hit  known  modera- 
tion and  sobriety,  also  did  inucli  to  reassure  the  country^  that  the 
objects  of  the  policy  from  which  they  had  seceded  were  pacific 
and  precauiionury  :  .ind  the  large  majorilies,  which  in  thcliouM 
of  Commons  the  Government  obtnined,  whenever  their  actioai 
were  chnllengcd,  were  |;Tcally  due  to  a  general  nccepUnce 
of  this  ntmtnption. 

In  1S79  he  ret^eived  t)ie  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford ; 
and  the  Regias  Frofesxor  at  Civil  Law,  on  whom  fell  the  duty 
of  introducing  the  candidates,  happily  described  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Adniiialty  'as  one  whose  tlects  crossed  the  sea,  and 
his  newspapers  tiio  land,'  whilst  the  undergraduates  welcomed 
him  with  the  Admiral's  son^^  from  '  Pinnfore.'  On  this  occasioo 
he  was  in  memorable  company,  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
the  P.nrl  of  DufTcrin,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Sir  I'redeij 
Lcightun  were  recipients  of  the  same  honour. 

After  the  'i'reaty  of  Berlin  the  inevitable  reaction  agnl 
ezpendittire  set  in,  exaggerated  by  hud  times  and  the  cost  of 
military  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand.  Mr.  Smith 
loyally  co-operated  with  bis  old  chief,  Sir  StalTord  Noithcote, 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  thus  his  great  administrative  faculties  hardly  bad 
fair  scope  in  reforming  or  improving  the  Navy.  Still,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Government  of  Lonl  Beaconsficid,  be 
carried  awav  with  him  from  the  Admiralty  the  good  will  of  all 
with  whom  hi?  had  worked,  and  such  an  appreciation  of  his 
administrative  capacity  as  to  cause  a  general  wish  for  his 
return. 

So  popular  was  Mr.  Smith  that,  at  the  disastrous  election  of 
1890,  ho  polled  almost  the  same  number  as  six  years  hack  he 
had  obtained  when  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy 
Was  at  its  zenith  ;  but  elsewhere  things  went  badly.  Writing  to 
bis  wife,  he  says,  '  The  elections  arc  all  going  against  us ' ;  and 
then,  with  that  reliance  on  an  over-ruling  Providence  which 
so  constantly  crops  up  in  his  correspondence,  he  adds,  '  We 
know,  however,  that  there  is  a  Ruler,  and  that  the  votes  of 
men  can  be  controlled  by  Ilim,  and  I  am  quite  content.* 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  he  had,  from  1S80  to 
lJi85,  a  period  of  comparative  rest ;  the  Parnellit«  party  being 
in  such  numbers  anil  antagonism  to  the  Government  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  sessions  was  occupied  with  Irish  debates 
of  acrimony  and  violence,  in  many  of  which  the  intervention  of 
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llie  ofGcisil  Oppasition  wag  unnfrccunry.  We  tlien  get  during 
Ittese  years  a  pleasant  insigtit  into  Mr,  Smith's  relations  with 
his  friends,  family,  and  dependants.  Being  an  acknowledged 
Itsdor  of  the  party,  be  moved  from  his  old  leudencc  in  Hyde 
Park  Street  to  a  large  house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  which  became 
one  of  the  centres  of  Conservative  hospitality  and  entertainment. 
As  ft  ho«t  he  was  cbnrming,  and  his  home  dinners  and  hnusrhnld 
all  bore  the  strong  impress  of  his  personality,  being  excellent, 
unpretentious,  an<l  admirably  organized.  The  celerity  and 
smoothness  with  which  eren  the  largest  of  his  dinners  were 
disposed  of  within  the  hour,  was  a  lesson  to  many  more 
ambitious  Amphilryons  ;  his  genial  cordiality  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  guests,  shared  by  all  the  mentbers  of  his  family, 
w&$  unaffected  ;  and,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  his  relations 
with  his  neighbours,  his  tenants  and  dependants,  were  a  model. 
But  it  is  in  his  correspondence  with  his  family  and  friends 
ihxt  we  get  glimpses  of  the  simplicity,  unselfishness,  and 
Sramleur  at  the  real  inner  man.  fake,  for  instance,  bu 
descrijition  of  his  insuUlati<m  as  First  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty ; — 

'  "My  patent  baa  come  to-day,  and  I  have  taken  my  ecat  at  tho 
Ikiaril,  who  address  me  as  "Sir  "in  overy  sentence.  It  is  stmugo, 
and  makes  mo  shy  at  first ;  but  I  hare  to  do  what  I  hiu'lly  like — to 
nend  for  them,  not  to  go  to  them  ;  but  they  tell  mo  thoy  expect  lou, 
ua  their  chief,  to  roqniro  respect.' 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Sir  StalTord  Northoote 
■oa  the  coii)|>osition  of  the  future  CJovernment : — 

*  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  stand  aside  altogether,  and  to  gite  yon 

'^rom  tbo  back  boncbcs  all  the  belpl  can  to  bring  things  round.     We 

"hwn  a  vorjr  atonny  and  dark  future  bttfore  un,  and  no   pc^rsonal 

JntcrcKt  or  pcreomal  ambition  ought  to  stand  in  tho  nay  of  doing  the 

3x«t  that  is  pomible.' 

On  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  House  in  1887 : — 

'  My  ground  of  liopc  and  trust,  not  confidence,  ia  that  I  bclicn  I 
am  doing  my  duty.  I  could  not  bclp  it,  uulesii  I  bad  shrinked  tar 
bar  of  personal  oonwqucuces  to  myaolf,  and  it  du««  not  matter  what 
happtms  to  me  or  my  reputation,  if  for  tho  timo  being  tbo  work  ih 
f^ngon.' 

And  to  Lord  Iddesleigh,  urging  him  not  to  give  up  ofGoe : — 

'I  do  not  like  the  nork  I  am  called  to  do.  I  distrust  my  own 
BuvwB  to  do  it.  and  I  remain  and  try,  probably  fociug  political 
4eatlli,  bMBOM  I  am  tokl  it  is  tny  duty.' 

Writing  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  physically  tirod  and  de- 
pressed from  interminable  obstruction: — 
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'As  I  grnwol<W  I  realize  that  I  nm  getting  to  tboenj  iDTS^f,  alul 
while  the  tloee  of  life  loses  nny  terror  it  onoc  hiwi,  the  ilotjr  of  being 
iigdful  to  nil  nroiind  mn,  of  eo  nning  my  power  nnil  my  life  u  to  do 
the  best  I  can  under  nny  circiimstancee  iu  nhich  I  find  myself,  coniG^— 
home  to  me  urery  dny  with  grutor  strength.'  ^^k 

Or  on  scceptins  fresU  work  n»  a  member  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  CommissioD,  of  which  Lord  IlartingCoR  was  chairman  i — 

*  SalithDry  thought  thoro  woa  uo  ons  else  to  do  it  from  ninoog  os, 
and  wt  I  Gtw  bo  ooly  at  work  at  day,  1  may  as  well  do  one  thiug  as 
ADuthor.  And  it  is  all  work  in  the  higbeet  sonso  of  tho  word — tba 
divchnrgo  of  doty — and  that  girca  mo  titreDgth,' 

A^in,  ns  hi*  health  was  giring  way: — 

■  I  bhonld  never  have  drenuit  of  imtting  mygelf  funrard  for 
work.  It  is  a  burden,  and  an  auiioty  as  well ;  but  it  is  difficuli 
somottmcB  to  see  for  one's  self  the  plain  line  of  duty.  ...  la  it  tho 
burilen  of  Tesponsibility  and  care  which  is  heavy,  where  there  is  do 
pcreooal  ambition  to  help  a  man  to  bear  it,  warping  oDe's  judgment 
nnd  making  one  long  to  escape  and  he  at  roBt  t  I'erbaps  it  is  ;  at 
aU  evontH  I  will  wait  patiently,  and  go  on  with  my  daily  (ask  tml '" 
the  c)  I  an  go  comes.' 

We  have  taken  tli ear  extracts  almost  at  rnndom  frtim  tliR  wboW 
period  of  hi*  ufficini  career,  though  some  of  them  n.-hite  to 
years  of  ofiice  we  hiive  pot  yei  reviewed,  to  show  the  extraor- 
dinary self-abnegation,  unsellisbness,  and  courage  of  this  man's 
life.  lie  had  everylhing  to  make  life  enjoyable  except  strong 
health.  Wealth,  reputation,  the  happiest  of  domestic  circles, 
and  an  immense  power  of  enjoymeni  in  makinj;  others  happy 
were  all  his;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  performing  unpalatable 
work,  because  !t  was  his  duly,  lie  wilfully  risked  his  life,  and 
deprived  himself  during  the  last  years  of  his  existence  of  the 
legitimate  enjoyment  of  his  hurd  and  early  toil.  It  would  be 
(tifTicult  to  find  in  the  whole  political  life  of  this  country  a 
nobler  example  of  self-denying  patriotism. 

Admirable    as    were  many  o{  bis    qualities,  be  wanted  t 
physical  power  and  disposition  to  play  a  truculent  and  pusbi 
part  while  in  Opposition,  and  the  least  remnrltable  period  of 
poiiiical  life  was  ihal  sjx'nt  nn  the  front  bench  In  ihc  left  of  the 
Speaker,     'llie   official    Opposition   were  much  hnrnju-red    by 
their  want  of  crisp  and  effective  debaters,  and  by  the  prominent 
part  that  remarkable  band  of  men  known  as  the  I'ourih  ParM 
took    in    all    important   discussions.      The    opponents    of   tM 
Government  were  divided  into  three  parlies,  tbosc  Icc^bySuj 
SlalTord  Northcote,  those  following  Lord  Knnilolph  Charchillj 
and  those   untlcr  the  orders   of  Mr,  I'aniell.     The  power  d 
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tpeecb  of  the  lait  two  lections  was  much  mor^  racy  snd  (elling 
lb«n  thnt  of  the  cx-Ministcrs.  Sir  .StalTurd  Northcoto  was  in 
fftiling  health,  and  Mr.  .Smith,  conscious  ns  he  was  of  the  wnnT 
of  go  nnil  vigour  in  the  qunrlrr  whrre  he  snt,  would  not  himscif, 
so  I'nr  as  spcnking  nnd  interposition  in  dnbntc  wrre  concerned, 
supply  what  he  knew  was  lacking.  Many  unjust  aspersions 
were  thus  cast  on  hira  for  the  restr.tining  influence  be  wns 
supposed  to  exercise  over  lho»e  with  whom  he  iicted,  hut  his 
<;o  I)  si  deration  for  the  feelings  of  his  leader  conipeiled  him  lo  stand 
hy  him  against  criticisms,  the  justice  of  which  he  to  a  certain 
extent  acknowlrdgetl.  .Still  his  inlluence  with  the  less  violent 
partisans  on  hoth  sides  diil  not  recede,  though  it  wns  felt 
mther  than  seen,  and  the  moclerntton  and  strength  which  he 
exhibited  during  the  agitation  for  an  increase  of  the  Navy  in 
1986  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  movement. 

He  visited  Ireland,  .ind  made  sngacious  and  careful  enquiries 
into  the  land  tenure  system  then  existing,  arriving;  ac  the  strong 
cooriction  that  a  wholesale  purchase  scheme  was  the  only  remedy 
for  the  chaos  which  continuous  and  inconsistent  legislation 
bad  created.  In  June,  1884,  the  Government  were  defeated  on 
their  Budget,  their  followers  declining  to  support  them  ;  and 
thus  the  Opposition,  r<impospd  of  Conservatives  and  some  forty 
Home  Rulers,  found  themselves  in  b  majority  of  twelve. 

Lord  Salisbury  had  considerable  dilliculty  in  the  formation 
of  his  Government,  but  ultimately  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  up  as  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  to 
the  Upper  House,  Sir  Michael  Ilickclteach  taking  his  place  in 
the  Commons.  This  apparent  deposition  of  an  amiable  and 
most  c-apahle  politician  is  attributed  in  these  memoirs  entirely 
to  the  hoslltity  of  the  Fourth  Party,  but  no  evidence  whatever 
in  support  »f  this  contention  is  produced  from  .Mr.  Smith's 
letters  or  papers.  On  the  contrary,  in  writing  a  year  later  upon 
LnnI  Iddesleigh's  sudden  death  in  Downing  Street,  he  says: 
'I  have  known  for  years  that  there  must  be  a  sudden  close  to 
his  life.'  We  believe  that,  whenever  an  authentic  account  is 
written  of  the  formation  of  the  ISf^.i  Government,  tt  will  be  found 
that  the  only  reason  tor  Sir  StalTord  Northcoie'a  supersession 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  his  older  colleagues  that  his 
frail  and  uncertain  health  rendered  it  dangerous  to  himself  and 
hi*  followers  that  he  should,  at  this  critical  time,  undertake  the 
heavy  duties  of  Leader  of  the  House. 

In  taking  the  War  Office  as  his  department  in  the  new 
Government,  Mr.  Smith  acted  with  his  usual  magnanimity. 
'.My  olTice,'  he  writes,  *  is  nominally  superior  to  the  Ailmiralty, 
but  [  should  have  preferred  my  old  post.     \  \ia.\c  \a,V'Cttv\>»'«- 
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vvpr,  that  which  the  Chief  thoUj;ht  bwl  for  mc  «n»l  for  the 
<>nvcrnmcnt.'  Translated  into  plain  English,  (bit  m<?ani  he 
tnuk  nn  onerous  office  he  did  not  likp,  and  gave  uji  lui  eiuier 
one  he  did  like  and  could  have  claimed,  in  unler  thai  a  jr'ounji^er 
and  \e%%  experii-nix-d  colleague  might  not  have  «  Aaly  put  upon 
him  which  might  be  bejond  his  slren^lli.  In  (he  few  montba 
he  was  at  the  War  Office,  lie  showed  the  game  rare  power*  of 
quick  perccplioD,  ndministriLlive  grip,  and  of  attscliing  others 
to  him,  wbich  had  been  hia  chnraclciislics  tbrougbotit  life.  So 
iiKin  US  the  election  was  ovoff  and  he  was  returm^d  for  a  dirision 
*>f  his  old  constituency  by  the  large  majority  of  5,t>4S,  as 
against  3, 486,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury,  asking 
him  to  undertake  tiie  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland:  '  It  is  tbe 
post  of  diflicully  now,  and  therefore  the  post  of  honour.  .  .  . 
The  difScuUiea  are  formidable.  I  am  afraid  you  arc  the 
only  person  who  can  avert  ihein.'  The  formidable  difficulties 
alluded  to  were  not  merely  those  inseparable  from  the  adtninis* 
(ration  of  Ireland  in  ordinary  times,  but  the  fresh  sto«:k  of 
trouble  which  the  strange  political  cvcn(s  of  the  last  six  months 
had  added  to  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  an  Irish  Secretary. 

The  powers  given  by  tlie  Crimes  Act  of  lbi*l  bad  lapsed 
with  the  i>ronigation  of  the  Parliament  of  1885.  The  attempt 
(o  govern  Ireland  under  the  ordinary  law  bad  failed  even  when 
associated  with  the  conciliatory  methods  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Boycotting  and  intimidation  had  spread  during  his  short 
tenure  of  office  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Mr.  I'itmell,  in 
accordance  with  his  unfailing  practice,  had  given  his  support 
in  1885,  as  in  the  general  election  of  1880,  to  the  we.ikrr  party, 
that  he  might  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Contrary  to  the 
confident  predictions  of  the  ronnngers  of  the  Liberal  parly,  the 
Conservatives  returned  in  tbe  new  Parliament  a  now  compact 
body  of  250  members,  a.  number  some  50  in  excess  of  what 
their  opponents  deemed  to  be  possible,  while  their  opponents 
were  50  short  oi  their  lowest  estimate.  The  Pamellitc  p*Tty 
numbered  86,  being  within  an  unit  of  what  it  was  knowa 
before  the  election  they  would  be.  Simultaneously  with 
Air.  Parnell  becoming  master  of  the  situation,  Mr.  (iladstone 
hoisted  tbe  Home  Rule  flag.  I(  was  clear  that  Ireland  could 
only  be  governed  by  strengthening  the  ordinary  law,  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  any  attempt  (o  sti«ngtben  tbe  existing  law 
could  only  be  successful  wi(h  the  co-opeiation  of  those  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party  who  were  not  prepared  lo  follow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  repudiation  of  his  past  self.  The  best,  if  not  the 
only,  prospect  of  securing  (he  suppor(  of  these  doubtful  men 
was  (o  apjKiint  as  Irish  Secretary  (he  man  in  whose  character, 
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Riocl«ration,  Judgment,  and  finnnoss  they  could  pUce  th«  fullest 
reliance.  The  acceptance  bjr  Mr.  Sinitb  of  this  unpleasant 
duty  WHS  not  surprising,  as  he  nev«r  tvfuied  responstbilit}-,  but 
his  acWtion  for  the  work  is  noleworlhy,  as  showing  how  high 
his  reputation  was,  not  mprelj'  with  his  own  paity,  but  alio 
with  his  opponents.  Short  ns  was  his  tenure  of  office,  for  he 
was  onlj  72  hours  in  IrrlamI,  it  was  suHicirnt  to  ronvincc 
bini  that  the  position  wax  relriernbic,  and  that  ttiR  exercise  of 

lOnige  and  firmness  in  Parliament  and  in  Ireland  would  fully 
toiore    the   lost  authority  of   the    law ;    and   this  str[>ng   view 

Stained  bim  tu  the  dark  hours  uf  the  struggle  of  the  future. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
Air.  Smith  had  attained  a  position  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
Cabinet  Minister.  For,  despite  his  weakness  ns  a  debater,  he 
was  regarded  on  both  sides  as  the  man  fit  fur  work  or  duties 
outside  the  capacity  of  an  average  ('ablnct  Minister,  Fresh 
from  contact  with  authorities  in  Ireland,  who  hiid  convinced 
him  that  order  and  law  could  be  re-esttablished,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  pusillanimtly  and  crudity  of  the  Home  Rub 
and  l^nd  Itills  of  18t^(!  slirretl  up  in  him  a  sense  of  deep 
indignation,  the  wrath  of  a  strong  man  who  always  faced  duty. 
Writing  on  April  i!7th,  ho  thus  expresses  himself: — 

'  I  have  bucn  studying  the  ni!W  Homo  Ruin  anil  thu  Lund  Piirchatio 
Bill  in  the  ipiiet  liurc  (Luke  of  t'uino),  and  if  Ihuso  Bills  pans,  I  am 
very  miieli  iuuliiied  to  elear  out  of  tho  Old  Country  altogether,  with 
MCU  means  as  I  can  carry  Btvay  with  uio,  and  find  a  home  elear  of  tbo 
dishonour  of  English  puUlics.  But  we  are  not  heut«u  in  thu  light 
yet,  uuly  one's  iniligiiatiim  grows.  BiTtter,  mure  honest  Bills  would 
liaro  been  drawn  by  a  t'ollegu  debating  suuit-ty.' 

la  the  election  following  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the 
country,  Mr.  Smith  was  returned  by  a  larger  majority  than 
before  bv  the  electors  of  the  Strand,  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
•econd  Government  he  went  back  to  the  War  Ollice,  where  be 
toon  dcrelopcd  the  kindly  relations  with  all  around  him  which 
his  first  tenure  of  that  office  had  established. 

When  Lonl  Randolph  Churchill  suddenly  retired  from  the 
Iradcrship  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  December  lfS6,  bis 
sncoeasor  hatl  tu  be  rapidly  nominated,  and  there  were  only  two 
men  on  the  Conservative  side  capable  of  assuming  tbe  duties 
he  had  resigned.  Sir  Michael  llicki-Ileach  and  Mr.  Smith. 
But  the  former  could  not  be  spared  from  Ireland,  where  the 
Pamellite  allies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  trying  to  make  govern- 
ment in  their  island  impossible.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Smith 
as  future  leader  <lid  not  take  the  Conservative  party  by  surprise, 
•o  soon  as  they  had  ix'covcrrd  from  the  nine  days'  wondct  «(  KU 
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predecessor's  resignation;  but  that  thr  iMpciimcnl  irni  ^^H 
linznrdous  one  was  I'clc  hy  no  one  more  scutcl}'  ibnn  l>y  bi^^f 
who  was  selected  tor  the  post.  ^H 

A»  each  Kcform  Act  make*  PnTliatncnt  mom  drmocmlic,  'll^| 
opportunities  nnVirdcd  fi>r  utii-xpi!(;t«d  debate   and  qtmtioniofl^^ 
without  notice  are  nioru  and  more  utilize<l  by  that  increaain^^ 
jiroportioii  of  mi-inbcrs  who  live  oo  the  changing  sensation  ol 
rhe  hour.     The  questions  and  subjeeCi  suddenly  sprung  upon 
Ministers,  and  especially  upon  the  Loader  of  the   House,  re- 
quire, if  they  arc  to  be  effectively  disposed  of,  readincu  and 
dexterity  of  speech  ;  Mr.  Smith's  weakness  was  bis  l.ick  of  ibe 
*  gift  of  the  gab.'      He  bad   succeeded  wherever  he  had  been 
placed,  Ix-causr  power  of  action,  ratlicr  than  power  of  speech, 
was  the  first  requirement  for  success  :  now  the  conditions  were 
reversed  ;  eloquence  and  facility  of  speech  were  primarily  neces- 
sary :    could  anyone  do  otherwise  than   fail   who  lacked  these 
qualilicalions?     The  contlict,  inio  the  thickest  of  wbich,  as  a 
le.-tder,  he  must    at   once    plunge,   was  the  bitterest  and    mas^_ 
important  of  the  last  half-ecnturv — no  quarter  was  to  be  'I^H 
peeled,    and    against    him    were   allied    the  greatest  and    mot^^ 
versatile  orator  of  ibe  day,  and  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  parliamentary  t.^ciictans.     His  own  immediate  parly  were  in 
a  minority.     'X'liere  was  only  one  quarter  from  which  h«  could 
expect  assistance,  hut  this  section  of  the  House  was  composed  »f 
men  many  of  whom  had  all  their  lives  heen  in  collision  with  the 
Tory  party,  and  agreed  with  them  on  nothing  save  Home  Rule, 
while   agreeing  with    the  (ilndstoninns    on  every  point  except 
Home  Kulc.      Was  it  possible  for  anyone  to  weht  together,  out 
of  these  elements,  a  majority  firm  enough  to  stand  the  inevitable 
hammering  which  awaited  any  party  who  had  recourse  to  the  old 
and  discarded  methods  of  asserting  the  authority  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  and,  by  governing  Irelantl  and  meeting  the  Icgislativn 
wants  of  Great    Britain,  endeavoured   to    explode    the    falUcy 
that  Ireland  so    blocked    the    way   that    any    term*  she  might 
dictate  must  be  assented  to?     The  ta*k  was  a  dejiprrate  one, 
but  how  it  was  accomplished  is  now  so  much  n  matter  of  public 
history,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  at  length  its  vici»»itudes,^ 
except  to  far  as  they  bear  on  the  personal  action  and  cbaract^^| 
of  the  new  leader  of  the  House  ol  Comuiont.  ^* 

Gloomy  as  were  the  prospects  before  bim  when  he  became 
l.rader,  they  became  worse  during  the  next  few  weeks.  His  old 
and  beloved  friend  Lord  Idilesleigh  fell  down  drail  in  one  i>f 
the  ante-rooms  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr.  (u«<rhen,  as  his  new 
colleague,  was  defeated  in  his  first  endeavour  to  return  to 
ParViitment,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacb's  health  and  eyesight 
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(o  £uk<l  ttui  be  wma  obliged  to  ic(in>  fium  Uta  GoTrrauiMil. 
A  itKUtd-tabl*  ooafcrrnoe  on  Hom«  Rote  ma  iuiti*tMl  bv  Mr. 
Gladuoov  to  bring  iMrk  the  prriog  th«ep  into  hU  foltl ;  mm) 
nminonsntmoan  were  afloat  tltnllhroUl  *l)c-)ihriit'*i-TiHkk  lirttl  mit 
fatlrd  in  the  recapture  of  some  of  bi«  lost  fliM'k.  The  teuiun  of 
1  ^187  wa*  the  loa^ett  and  most  nuicuruui  on  jmH  iainrnlarv  rni>m). 
The  «vent«  of  the  last  few  weeks  bad  greatly  eni»unL|;o)l  the 
Home  Kulers,  who  believed  their  opponents  to  bo  (tiu>T)(nniaml 
nnd  their  Leader  incompetent.  Ther  attacked  the  (ii>vernin«»t 
tf'urioutlv,  the  early  months  of  the  •ession  bein^  a  muiiniious 
aJtng-donfr  fif^t.  The  debate  on  ihn  Addreii  lasted  from  January 
Zi'th  to  February  i7th,  wht-n  it  was  rarried  by  clntare ;  the  first 
Tule  for  the  reform  of  procedure  tit  (he  House  oiN'iipied  thirteen 
nights,  and  by  June  lUlh  only  four  clauses  of  the  (.'limei  Hill 
had  been  carried.  When  the  House  was  pn>n>|i;ued,  lovranli  lliv 
«nd  of  September,  the  Unionista  bad  been  succwtiful  all  down 

rtbe  line  of  conflict;  ihcy  bad  carried  their  two  great  frish 
neamres,  a  Crimes  Kill  and  a  Land  Hill;  Ireland  no  loiijcnr 
blocked  the  way,  either  as  un)!roreniable  in  itself,  or  as  im  iniur- 
mountabic  obstruction  to  li-fiislalion,  in  subicqueni  seHsioni,  for 
other  parts  of  the  United  King<I»in.  Under  most  iryinji  eon- 
■iitions  the  new  Lender  bad  succeeded.  His  methods  and  tnrlica 
diflered  from  those  of  several  of  bit  predecctsoTi,  yet.  Inking  tbff 
sctsinn  AS  a  whole,  few  mistakes  bad  been  made;  on  no  octra- 
sion  bad  be  been  outgeneral  led,  and  the  IIoum-  (tenernlly  recog- 
nised that,  under  a  diflidrnt  manner  and  unpri't4.-ntious  rnlcn, 
there  existed,  to  a  prc-t-minent  degree,  the  qunlities  of  lacl, 
dexterity,  straight  for  wnnlness,  and  strength.  He  bad  been 
tested  in  the  rcry  highest  sphere  of  political  work,  and  from 
that  time  forth  be  was  associated  with  a  prestige  end  authority 
that  in  subsn|uent  years  lightened  and  reliered  ll>e  burden  of 
his  duties. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  investigate  what  wer*  iho 
loarc%s  of  strength  enabling  an  iodifferenl  sneaker,  with  no 
special  power  of  eipresaion  or  command  of  original  language^ 
to  lead  and  control  clTectively,  for  ne-arly  fire  Iroubloua  yearn,  an 
assembly  to  capriciofu  ami  turbulent  as  the  Honae  of  Oxninoni. 
Conscious  of  his  defects  as  a  speaker,  hi*  spMrcli^s  wurit  letse 
and  short,  bat  adeciuate  to  the  fir^^aaioTi,  anf)  r>iI|pAguet  ami 
jigUowrr*  nneoaacioBsly  take  their  cue  from  titeir  txajinr,  A 
great  orator,  who  canao*  answer  a  (jaeslion  wilboftl  a  ijmeeb,  or 
make  a  speech  on  aay  aabi«ct  ontUa  half  an  Icnrr,  •t*  an  aiamp)* 
in  cpotaming  tisM  which  o1b«r*  aorm  foll/rw)  limff  tp^mittf* 
beeftif'  the  role  and  rapid  tranaaclion  of  bvsiAMM  lb*  fnf^ytitni. 
Id  na  Parliament  of  nodcm  days  has  an  la'|(*  •  iirffonTii<'«  *A 
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[lie  leading  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  speechei 

into  law  ns  in  that  led   by  Mr.  Smith,  because  he  made  it  hit 

bustncBB  to  push  on  legislation  and  curtnil  speaking. 

Ho  wasted    liltic  lime  in  the  prrpnration  or  ctahomtion 
s|>occlie>,  but  hi'  looked  roost  (%'krc-fiilly  into  thff  prin<:i[>lc  nai 
dntnils  of  almost  every  Dill  brought  in  by  his  Oovvnimcnt,  an< 
he  paid  espeeial  atleutton  to  questions  pul,  or  motions  made,  by 
private  members,  itius  fcikiniii^  a  personal  knowiedRO  of  and 
insight  into  the  pecnliariliesand  vagaries  of  the  members  iheni- 
selves  that  he  never  failed  to  utilize  when  opportunity  ofTered, 

In  the  management  nnd  airnngement  nf  the  Order  Book 
business  of  the  House  he  wax  specially  dexterous,  and  a 
adept  in  obtaining  the  time  of  the  Mouse  for  any  special 
or  object  he  mifthi  uish  to  expedite.  As  a  neigoti^tor  he 
without  a  rival,  and  in  all  the  many  tranaaetions  to  which  lie' 
was  a  party  be  was  never  oulmana?uvi'ed  or  outwitted,  and  on 
tbe  other  hand  he  never  attempted  to  trick  or  delude  opponen 
by  ambiguous  expressions,  and  always  adhered  to  the  spirit  aa< 
letter  of  an  agreement  made.  Hn  was  thus  a  lesser  target  to 
his  opponents  than  many  other  Leaders  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons. 
No  personal  attack  upon  him  could  rlii^it  more  than  a  few  worIs 
in  reply,  and  no  bluster  or  bullying  !iad  any  eiTect  ujKm  the 
decision  he  had  announced.  These  negative  tjualities,  na<>- 
cialed  with  a  conciliatory  and  pleasant  manner  that  nothing 
could  ruffle,  soon  bad  tUeir  effect  upon  his  opponents;  ibey 
oould  not  help  liking  him  personally,  and  this  liking  was  soon 
changed  into  esteem  when  they  saw  the  self-sacrifice  be  was 
making  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone  in  carrying  out  antipathetic 
duties.  Hut  the  relations  he  established  between  himself  ant) 
bis  followers  and  allies  were  fif  a  very  different  nature.  ^i 

So  long  as  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist  party  held  togethfl|^| 
they  were  omnipotent  in  that  Parliament.  Two  sets  of  poU<^^ 
ticians  of  widely  different  ideas,  except  on  one  subject,  could 
not  harmoniously  co-operate  through  the  changing  business  of 
a  session  unless  there  were  mutual  concessions.  Nobody  was 
more  capable  of  nbtnining  such  eonressions  to  the  common 
cause  than  a  man  whine  very  Leadership  involved  the  highest 
self  •sacrifice.  To  form  a  const.int  .ind  reliable  coalition  for 
all  parliamentary  purposes  was  Mr.  Smith's  first  duty,  and  his 
ingenuity  was  at  tbe  outset  sorely  tested.  Tbe  Crimes  Kill  and 
the  Irisb  Land  Bill  of  1887  each  tried  the  strength  of  the  links 
which  bound  together  the  Unionists;  some  Liberal  Unionists 
did  not  favour  the  first ;  mnnr  Conservatives  disliked  the  Land 
Bill ;  yet  in  neither  case  were  there  any  serious  defections. 

Having  at  tbe  outset  established  a  working  equation  of  views 
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bctwcrn  thr  two  branches  of  hU  lupporum,  he  nerer  lost  sight 
of  this  ilifficully  in  tubM'qnrnt  yetin,  ami  hit  smooth  touch  ami 
Rrm  hand  almost  invariably  ciTaced  any  s^mptoin  of  subaequent^K 
diH|n%enaen(.  "^^ 

Wilh  the  Conservative  purl  _v  hit  relations  w«r«terrn  plcasnntcr.^i 
His  hospitality,  accpssibiliiy,  unfailing  patience  and  cliann  of 
manner  lo  all  who  soUf;ht  him  for  advice  or  for  litf?  traniaclion 
of  business,  so  gratified  his  supportciY  that  his  position  towards 
thrm  gradually  came  rnthrr  to  rrsemblr  that  of  (he  bead  of  ■ 
fiiRiily  than  thnt  of  a  political  lender,  whilst  the  sagacity  and 

C •science  of  judgment  he  invariably  displavcd  in  his  action  as 
.-ulcr  tnor«  than  compensated  for  his  want  of  ornate  speech. 
One  of  the  most  iuvidioos  of  the  present  duties  of  n  Cabinet 
Minister  is  the  moving  of  the  Closure;  some  are  loo  impatient, 
some   too  slow,  some  too  nervous  to  gmtp  (ho  exact  moment 
whoTo,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  and  the  least  irritation 
to  opponents,  the  debate  can  be  summarily  closed.     'Smith's 
pounce,'  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  was  unerring ;  hn  hit  upon 
the;  vxact  instant  when,  tn  the  opinion  nf  reasonable  men,  the 
(liscussion  had  Ih^ch  adequate,  and  rarely  in  the  discharge  of 
this   repressive  duty  did  he  fail  in  his  object,  or  elicit   from 
thoae  silenced  genuine  demonstrations  of  annoyance. 

Quiet  and  unassuming  as  he  was,  he  could,  when  necessary, 
aueri  an  exceptional  authority  over  his  colleagues  and  snhonli- 
xtates,  but  the  exercise  of  his  influence  was  so  judicious  and 
benevolent  that  those  brought  under  its  sway  accepted  or 
anticipated  its  conclusions  as  if  thoy  were  their  own.  IIow 
could  anyone  refuse  to  undertake  an  unpleasant  duty,  or  decline 
•ome  task  he  did  not  like,  when  the  request  came  from  a  lender 
OverburdMned  by  his  self-denying  work,  and  when  its  acceptance 
"Vould  in  some  infinitesimal  degree  afford  to  him  relief?  Whilst 
lie  was  leader  he  never  lost  a  colleague  or  subordinate,  never 
alienated  a  supporter,  never  incensed  nn  ativersary. 

At  the  close  of  this  tnemotahle  session  Mr.  Smith  WM 
physically  t)uitR  prostrate,  for,  successful  as  his  method  had 
proved,  it  ncn-ssiiated  a  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind  he 
could  ill  sustain.  The  personal  qualities  of  tlie  leatler  himself 
must  largely  determine  his  modut  operattdi ;  one  may  be  so 
endowed  with  the  inspiration  of  the  instant  and  the  magnetic 
influence  of  an  assertive  personality  as  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  preliminary  investigation  of  the  difficulties  or  trouble  of  ibo 
hour,  while  in  another  the  insuflicirncy  of  such  qualities  can 
onir  be  made  good  by  unremitting  vigilance  and  cln^umspectioa, 
anil  Mr.  Smith  belonged  to  the  latter  ratlier  than  to  the  furmcr 
class  of  I'Cadcr.     Vet,  successful  and  assiduous  as  he  had  been. 
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he  was  unable  to  prcvi-nt  nn  injudicious  lupjxirter,  Sir  Ct 
Lnwia,  frutn  Biartiii^  n  troublous  C|ucttiun  in  a  tliajic  wliicli  for 
jears  la  come  gtive  him  such  increasing  anxiety  and  annoyanw 
that  it  may  truly  l>e  taid  to  have  tended  to  ibe  aliorlening  of 
his  life.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Parnell  Commiision 
are  so  well  known  as  lo  require  no  general  ttatenicnt.  Any 
impartial  reviewer  of  that  parliamentary  period  matt  admit 
thnt  the  appointment  and  proceedings  of  the  OimntiMion 
■  lamnged  rather  than  henefited  ihc  political  piospccts  of  the 
Unionist  party,  whiUt  it  is  eijually  clear  that,  lu  ihu  fjituous 
motion  which  i^ir  C.  Lewis  in  1887  persisted  in  making, 
eontrary  lothe  protests  of  the  Unionist  leaders,  may  be  attributed 
the  train  of  events  which  ultimately  compelled  the  Goverament 
to  have  recourse  to  a  Commission. 

In  the  earlier  stages  'of  the  controversy  Air.  Smith's  bandi 
were  forced  ;  ui  the  final  stage  lie  was  free  to  exercise  hi* 
diserelion,  and  his  procrcdings  were  thoroughly  (hnraeteristic 
Thp  Report  issued  in  February  ISIH)  by  the  Commissiun,  whilst 
declaring  the  published  letters  lo  be  forgeries,  proved  and 
tondenoncd  in  emphatic  terms  the  criminality  of  the  whole 
organization  and  agitation  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  Uie  head, 
but  which,  since  the  fusion  of  the  Gladttonian  and  Pamcllite 
parties,  had  received  the  nfficial  imprimatur  of  the  former. 
The  Radical  press  and  party  committed  the  silly  mistake  of 
eulogij;ing  the  Report  of  the  Commission  as  a  complete 
anjuictnl  of  their  allies,  before  they  had  fully  mastered  its 
contents.  Mr.  Smith  patiently  waited  until  his  opponents  bad 
irretrievably  committed  themselves,  and  then  he  gave  notic* 
that  he  should  move  that  the  Report  be  adopted  by  the  House 
And  inscribed  in  its  journals.  Seldom  was  an  attacking  political 
party  more  taken  aback,  or  made  to  look  more  foolish,  than  by 
this  simple  but  ingenious  motion  ;  their  own  words  were  too 
fresh  to  be  explained  away.  One  course  only  was  open  to  tbem  ; 
to  re-try  the  case  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  singularir 
dull  debate,  ending  with  the  substantial  majority  of  65  for 
the  Government,  was  the  prosaic  conclusion  of  the  series  of 
strange  and  sensational  episodes  connected  with  'ParncUtsro 
and  Crime.' 

The  sessions  of  1^88,  1869,  and  1890  were  largely  devoted  to 
Imperial  and  British  subjects,  which  wore  not  contested  in  a 
bitter  spirit;  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  debates  upon 
everything  and  everybody  cxmncrteil  with  the  Irish  Govcmmeni, 
the  parliamentary  atmosphere,  though  heated,  was  h^ss  thunderous 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  But  the  strain  of  keeping  together 
B  dual  party,  and  the  incessant  guerilla  warfare  waged  by  the 
I  Nationalisl 
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Nationalist  and  Kadtcal  mpmbcrs,  f;av«  lb«  leader  of  th^  Houm 
no  rest  or  leave  from  duty.  Early  in  1889  he  pressed  bis 
resignation  on  Lord  Snlislmrv,  and  in  reply  was  told  that, 

'If  yon  bail  hoard  tho  jteueral  eipreasion  of  coDatoriiatuiii  witb  wliioh 
the  apparent  faituru  of  your  liuuItU  wab  wutcbe  j  by  the  [irJiiuipal  man 
oftbe  party,  you  would  Imve  na  doubt  tbat  in  their  judcmuiit  your 
rotirement  from  the  lead  in  the  House  of  (Jommous  would  bo  one  of 
the  lieaviost  bb^wa  that  oould  befall  it.' 

This  opinion  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  a  spontaneous 
preaentatioD  to  him  of  an  address,  sii^ned  by  the  (freat  bulk  of 
tbe  Unionist  party,  cKpiessing  high  approval  of  his  leadership, 
snd  pressing  him  lo  mnain  ;  to  tlic  dutiful  and  self-sncrifioing 


iiblic  servant  ilnveil  at  his  post,  conscious  of  the  risk  he  ran. 

-     -  .  .  ■''/    - 

outbreak  of  riolent  eatema, '  depriving  him  of  sleep  nt  nigbi. 


L" 


the    following    year,    overwork    and    anxiety    produced    an 


and  of  repose  by  day ' ;  but  he  still  resolutely  held  on  to  bia 
work.  To  his  doctor,  on  the  10th  July,  1890,  be  writes 
privately,  explaining  his  position: — 

'  Yon   let  drop  tbe  words  yesterday,  "  la  tfa*  gpmo  worth  Ul*  j 
candle  ? "    ...  a  sntiso  of  loyalty  lo  my  eoUoagtmi  and    to   Itw ' 
(■onntry  kee;i«  me  with  Uiem  so  luu{{  aa  tbey  want  inu  to  alay,  and  I 
am  at  all  able  to  do  tbu  work.' 

Through  the  session  of  1890  be  maoafced  to  drag  bimsrlf, 
anil  it  was  boj>e<l  that  a  course  of  baths  at  La  Bourboulp,  and  a 
■ubsefjuent  cruise  in  the  Mcdilcrrancan  during  the  recess,  might 
restore  to  him  some  recuperative  vitality.  On  his  return  from 
abroad  he  found  himccir  suddenly  called  upon  lo  face  (be 
prospects  of  a  finnitcial  catastrophe,  unparalleled  in  magnitude, 
caused  by  the  prospeciire  insolvency  of  tbe  great  bouse  uf 
Baring.  Sirtrng  testimony  was  borne  by  tbe  Governor  of  the 
Bajilf  of  ICnglaud  to  tbe  decision  and  saga^'ity  with  which  Mr. 
Smith  averted  this  calamity,  and  tite  pmmptiiude  with  which 
lie  initiated  a  guarantee  fund  by  a  oootributioo  of  £IO0,(>0() 
was,  at  that  critirml  time,  a  lead  and  example  of  nntold  value  to 
tmstmng  and  distracted  financiers.  KaHy  in  November  tbe 
■divorce  case  ocmrred  in  which  Mr.  Paroell  was  thr  nndefeodrd 
<lefcodant,  and  in  Uecember  tbe  parliamentary  sessinn  opened 
aOiqiicioBaly  for  the  UaioDkl  party,  who  had  Xbe  anmenwM  of 
^^  watching  tbe  various  sections  of  the  GladjConiui-Katioaalut 
^H  party  loMily  belabouring  one  another  with  tbe  vitaperative  abvae 
^H  and  persooalities  of  which  tliey  bad,  for  the  last  six  years,  been 
^H  tbe  sole  recipients.  Peace  reigned  in  tbe  Hotue  of  Commooa, 
^^  while  tbe  storm  raged  in  No.  15  Committee  Rootn.  T\>« 
I  VoLl'b.—A'i'.  Ji$.  K  K&&.nM 
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Address  wns  voted  in  one  niglit;  tbe  Tithes  and  Irish  Lai 
Bills  were  read  a  second  time  without  division.  Friends  u 
colleagues  noied  with  concern  the  wan  and  worn  looks  of  the 
leader,  his  lack  of  lone  and  strength,  and,  as  the  secsic 
progressed,  his  diminishirifr  vilaliiy. 

About  Enstcr  lime  in  1891  t lie  Lord  VVardrnibip  of  the  Ciitqi 
Ports  became  vacant  by  the  de-aih  of  Lord  Untnt-ille,  and  tl 
Queen,  through  Loixl  Salisborjr,  olTeml  Mr,  Smith  tbe  bi| 
honour,  with  the  happj'  compliment,  'No  one  deserres  it  mo 
than  he  dues.'  His  acceptance  of  this  bislurical  post  eticiti 
from  all  political  parties  a  liindly  appreciation  of  his  serrio 
and  merilB,  cuiniinaling  in  the  refusal  of  the  Radical  party  ' 
contest  his  re-election,  necessary  under  an  obsolete  statute.  Tl 
fillip  this  generous  recognition  of  bis  work  gave  to  his  ore 
strained  physique  soon  died  away,  and  a  few  weeks  aftcrwan 
he  wns  violently  attacked  by  gout,  which  at  first  seemed  I 
benefit  him,  but  his  want  of  sirength  prevented  him  from  shakiil 
oflT  this  ailment,  which  slowly  yet  steadily  seemed  to  mal 
itself  his  master.  He  insisted,  contrary  to  his  colleague 
remonstrances,  in  attending  the  House,  and  on  July  lOli 
though  obviously  very  unwell,  he  answered  a  C|Ucstion  put  I 
hitn  in  n>spcet  to  an  invitation  to  the  President  of  the  rreoc 
Republic  to  visit  Knglnnd,  believing  that  a  reply  from  an 
other  oflicial  than  the  Lender  of  the  House  might  olTcnd  lb 
susceptlbililies  nf  nur  sensitive  neighbours. 

The  following  day,  be  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  go  on 
visit  to  Ilutheld,  where  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Princ 
and  Princess  ol  Wales,  and  a  large  and  most  distinguishe 
gathering  were  enjoying  Lord  Salisbury's  hospitality.  He  wa 
warmly  welcomed  by  all,  and  notably  by  the  illustnons  visitor 
bvt  on  tbe  day  following  bis  arrival  a  change  for  the  worse  i 
his  appearanre  was  noted  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contac 
As  the  day  went  on  his  physiognomy  and  personality  gradual] 
became  more  and  more  impressed  with  tbe  indescribable  yi 
unmistakable  stamp  of  one  whose  days  are  numbered,  an 
later  in  the  evening  no  one  could  approach  him  withou 
noticing  his  pained  and  sutTering  attitude.  Early  next  murnin 
he  returned  home,  and  though,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  ihei 
were  occniional  Hutterings  nf  a  revival  of  strength,  jet  tb 
downward  oiurse  of  his  vitality  was  so  steady  that  a  few  week 
later  the  struggle  was  over.  j 

His  death  elicited  deep  and  eeniiine  sorrow  on  all  sidn 
The  Queen  mourned  his  death :  '  The  country  and  his  soverei^ 
lose  in  him  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen,  and  kindei 
and  best  of  men.' 

Lon 
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Lord  Salisbury  at  tlip  Guiltlhall,  in  wonis  wbicb  routed  a 
i^mpathctic  echo  from  hii  vnct  au(iien<;e,  thus  dctcribcd  his  lost 
fmnd: — 

'  The  'lenth  of  my  boIoTpd  collengne,  Mr.  Smith,  in  oim  which  any 
Vinietrj  and  any  party  might  feel  as  the  dotpest  blow  they  conid 
Hoffor.  He  WHS  qnilc  an  6:cctptir>nal  man  in  his  gcneiatiun.  Ho 
prMODtod  in  the  very  highest  form  thueu  splendid  tiualities  which  aro 
a«v>l<q>eil  iri  Iho  cnmtnerciul  spirit  of  this  country.  Hie  transparent 
hooos^i  bin  cicamees  and  Btraightforwardues8,  his  kind  consideration 
for  the  feelings,  the  prcijndicuB,  tlio  dtfliculties  of  all,  hie  tiiibiiutidcl 
id£-*acriSoc,  lundo  up  for  the  luclc  of  that  iiuulity  which  is  «ii[ier- 
ScioIIy  siippoeed  to  govern  the  i?uiintry,  tbu  ijuutily  of  oratory  ulouc- 
Thny  eecnrcd  for  hiui  uiidiB]>iit<.'d  and  unparullcled  iufliiftioo  among 
hi*  i»ll(!agues  and  in  thb  House  of  t'ommoua,  uud  thuy  left  buhiiid 
him  in  tbu  roinds  of  thoao  veilh  whom  hn  servud  a  sontw  of  alfoctiou 
and  rti  Terence  thut  tiu  timo  con  efTocc/ 


b 


So  ended  the  noble  1if<*  of  tbif  good  and  rcmnrknblo  man,  a. 
camrr  unique  amongst  tbosi*  of  the  public  men  uf  the  country, 
fnun  its  unselfishness,  self- sacrifice,  and  success. 

\«  one  can  rise  from  reading  these  metnoiri  without  feeling 
Ithat  be  has  been  studying  a  career  which  is  a  lesson  an<l 
nample  of  bow  success  in  political  life  can  be  attainrd  by  the 
light  of  the  highest  Christian  faith,  and  cicv&tcd  above  tbo 
mundant!  considerations  of  personal  or  party  adranccmcnt. 
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JHfe  III.^l.  Nalnrat  Ilittory  of  Iiueet*  mentxtm«d  in  Shalt^ 
spean'a  Ptaj/f.     By  R.  Pnitorson,     London,  1842.  ■ 

2.  Tlie    Ormt/iolofft/    of   S/mkciprare.       Hy    J.    E.    Hdrtinfl 
I^ondon,  1892.  ■ 

3,  TXe  Henri/  Irviiuj  Skakespeare.     London,  1890.  ^ 

DK.  JOHNSON,  when  passing judgmcntupon  Shskcspetire, 
laid  a  trap  for  succMiding  'critics  and  editors  into 
w!ii<;h  many  of  the  profesiion  hnv«  punrtunlly  falinn,  'Sbakr- 
speare,'  said  Ite,  '  is;,  above  all  writers,  the  |)ovt  of  nature.' 
Tbree  times  he  says  tbi».  And  again,  '  Nor  was  Sbakt!S]>rarc''s 
attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  be  was  an  exact 
surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world  ;  his  descriptions  ba^e  nlwaia 
some  peculiarities,  gath^^ied  by  contemplating  things  as  iliey 
really  exist.'  Finally  he  quotes  witli  complete  approral 
Dryden's  saying,  that  ^l)uket]K^a^e  '  needed  not  the  spcctaclet 
of  books  to  reuil  nature.' 

This  ])hra!ie  of  Johnson's  has  been  passed  on  by  iwn  to  pen, 
and  in  lime  bis  '  nature  '  has  come  to  be  written  *  Nature,"  and 
bis  words  to  mean  that  Shakespeare  was  a  bom  oatunlisl. 
Now  Johnson  never  meant  anything  of  the  kind  ;  at  any  rate 
fac  never  said  it ;  but  that  delusive  sentence,  '  Xor  was  Shake- 
speare's attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  he  was 
exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world,'  sounds  so  much  as  if  i 
bad,  that  it  has  more  than  nncv  been  the  trxt  upon  whic 
editors  and  critics  have  discoursed  of  Shakespeare's  knowledf 
of  the  animal  world,  and  the  author  of  the  t^ntomiilogy  of 
Shakes{)eare  has  actually  made  it  the  basis  of  bts  enttiuaiasti^ 
but  worthless  volutue.  The  context  of  Johnson's  wortis  an 
of  Dryden's  have  not  circulated  with  the  phrases  that  we  tjuot 
but  there  should  be  read  after  the  first,  'iiir  he  holds  op  to  his 
readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  life,'  and  after  the 
second, '  for  he  looked  inwanis  and  found  her  there.'  Ky  '  nature' 
l>oth  Johnson  and  Drjden  meant  'human  nature,'  and  the  word 
was  written  without  a  capital.  In  the  other  sentence  it  should 
be  noted  that  Johnson  says,  '  inanimate,'  and,  failing  to  note 
this,  critics  and  editors  have  one  after  the  other  quoted  the 
great  Doctor  as  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  ShaKeijpeare's 
descriptions  of  animated  Nature.  ^H 

That  he  did  not  do  so  is  a  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  pei^l 
spicaeity.     He  brings  together,  without  the  intervening  link  of 
the  animal    world,  'human  nature'   and  'inanimate'  Nature, 

-deceiving,  perhaps,   in  the  unexpected  transition,  the  reader's 
mind,  but  thus  displaying  side  by  side  the  two  aspects  in  whidt 

the  gcaiaa  of  Shakespeare  is  most  triumphantly  asserted.     Aa 

to 
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to  the  poet's  '  naluml  history '  he  inid  nothing ;  »  self-restmint 
so  remarkable  in  Dr.  Johiuon,  who  teldom  inilulf;ed  himsnll 
in  the  mervation  o(  Lis  ujitition,  that  critics  of  Shakr«pmn<'» 
nnimatml  Nature  should  take  special  note  of  it.  The  words 
*  tMrxr.y  '  and  '  conlrmplalo '  arc  extremely  happy  whea  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  as  distinct  from  that  '  olwervation  '  of 
livio^  crvaturrs  which  so  manv  cnihiisiastK,  ihiiikto^  ihey  have 
ihe  Doctor  hehind  thum,  htirc  instxlei)  upon  reading  into 
Shakespeare.  A  poet  can  survey  nnil  contemplate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  skies  and  the  air,  and  ^ive  his  'attention  to  the 
actions  of  men,'  without  any  of  that  particular  form  of  '  love  of 
nnlarr,'  as  it  is  called,  that  leads  him  to  observe  '  thi?  manners 
and  life '  of  animals  ;  and  Johnson,  being  aware,  probably  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  himself,  of  ihe  vast  dilTc'reooe  between 
the  two  processes,  dcsigitcdiy  said  nothing  about  Shakespeare's 
beasts  or  birds.  Who  was  more  competent  than  the  author  of 
the  'Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  to  recognixe  the  sublimity  at 
Shakespeare's  study  of  mankind,  or  who  more  becomingly 
ilii&dent  of  puising  judj^ment  upon  another  poet's  natural 
history  than  he,  wiio  was  himself  so  chary  of  venturing  up<m 
ic  ?  So  that  those  who  have  come  forward  thus  liglit-henrtedly, 
hucklered  and  greaved,  a*  they  thouKht,  with  a  misquotation  from 
Johnson,  have  after  all  been  fighting  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and 
though  no  consciousness  of  incompetence  led  them  to  withhold 
their  opinion,  they  might  at  any  rate  have  studied  Shakespeare's 
test  Wfore  they  endowed  him  with  aecomplishments,  which  he 
nowhere  claims,  but  even  seems  consistently  to  deprecate. 

Chaucer  wrote  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  animal  life 
aboat  him  with  a  sense  of  personal  delight  that  convinces  the 
reacler  of  his  familiarity  with  animate  Nature.  So,  too,  with 
Spenser.  Though  the  scholar  in  him  was  often  led  aside  by 
classical  precedent,  ive  are  certain  that  his  swans  were  real  swans. 
uj>oo  the  Thames,  and  'the  culvers  on  the  bared  booghs' 
actually  upon  trees  in  the  poet's  sight.  Ueii  Jonson,  again, 
was  beyond  any  doubt  very  fond  of  Nature,  and  singularly  well- 
informed  :  had  he  finished  his  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  we  should  have 
poaaeated  a  most  valuable  and  delightful  document  on  the  out- 
door life  of  his  time,  for  the  fragment  that  we  have  is  instinct 
with  authentic  observation  and  a  fine  fidelity  to  truth.  Marlowe 
is  quite  ditferent,  preferring  the  bizarre  and  outlandish  in 
natural  history- -the  flying-fishes,  remoras,  and  torpcdos  of 
Pliny — to  the  more  moderate  fauna  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Shakespeare  resembles  none  of  them.  He  borrows  from  Gowcr 
um]  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ;  from  Drayton  and  Du  IJartas  and  Lyly 
•nd  William  Browne ;  (torn  Pliny,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  the  Bible.  ■. 
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tu>rri»w»,  in  fact,  cvcrj- where  he  van,  hut  wjlh  a  nyminclrj-  (h)B 
iimlcex  hit  natural  liiilury  hannoniiiux  at  a  whole,  and  ■ 
ju<lgiiieat  that  k«ept  it  always  inndernto  and  pnxiihkv  Uufl 
will)  the  exception  of  bis  treatment  of  the  victims  of  tlie  cbase-a 
an  exception  well  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  claim  him  iM 
an  cnthuaiastic  '  sporisman ' — be  is  seldom  so  personal!^ 
gympathclic  as  to  convince  us  of  his  sincerity  ;  indeed,  ao  very 
schlum,  that  the  henutiful  line  about  Clifford's  dea<I  horse — '  ihe 
bonny  beast  he  loved  so  well' — fomts  upon  the  student  of  the 
Kpirit  of  his  natural  history  with  a  positive  khock.  Itut  though 
he  borrows  so  miHcellaneously,  he  com)>resse*  all  hit  detatU 
within  strongly  drawn  outlines— too  often,  unfortunately,  those 
of  classical  myths — and  leaves  nothing  ragged  at  the  edges. 
We  can  depend  upon  all  his  animals  being  consistent,  doing 
the  same  anil  being  ihc  same  whenever  we  meet  them.  Exquisite 
as  his  interprelations  oflen  arc,  a  single  epithet  would  cover  all 
his  night iofj^alcs,  two  apiece  would  suflice  for  his  doves  and 
larks,  while  the  wolf,  owl,  and  ruven  might  almost  «ll  hie 
together  under  one.  Mis  lion  is  the  chivalrous  lion  of  Plic 
and  of  romance;  bis  tiger  is  lijrcanian;  and  so  on.  In 
word,  his  natural  history  Is  commonplace  when  it  is  correct, 
and  '  Elieabcthan  '  when  it  is  wrong  ;  but  the  manner  of  it  is  so 
beautiful,  incomparably  beautiful,  that  tbc  matter  borrows  a 
beauty  from  it.  ^H 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  tlie  inomontous  efToct  Uiat  Shak^^^ 
spcnrc't  handling  of  animated  N'aturw  has  bad  on  all  succeeding 
poetry,  and  for  the  noisy  championship  of  those  who  have 
misrepresented  him  with  such  induitry  that  we  are  in  danger 
ol  losing  sight  of  the  real  man  in  the  pretended  scientist,  this 
aspect  of  Shakespeare's  intellect  might  have  been  left,  a>  l)r, 
Johnson  left  it,  to  silent  and  respectful  acquiescence.  As  it  is, 
Poetry  has  sung  of  Nature  on  Shakespeare's  lines  with  ao 
cslraordinary  fidelity.  A  hundred  poets  say  hardly  more 
than  one,  iMich  rejxtnting  after  the  otlier  tbc  prejudices 
of  antirjuily,  the  misteadings  of  Holy  Writ,  the  absurdities 
of  medieval  heraldry  and  a  loikloie  ihnt  w.is  ancient  befor 
Chaucer.  iJecaute,  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  past,  a  poet  sai 
a  vulture  gnawed  Promethcua's  liver,  the  vulture  has  bee 
gnawing  livers  ever  since;  the  lion,  'for  sneh  is  the  roy 
disposition  of  the  beast,'  scornt  to  hurt  the  weak  and  generouslji 
seeks  out  an  equal  or  superior  foe  ;  the  toad,  but  for  the  jewel'' 
in  its  head,  remains  ulierly  ahiiminable  and  venomous ;  the 
'fiendish'  owl  and  'fatal'  raven  exult  over  man's  disasters^ 
the  ostrich  is  still  'formed  of  Cod  without  a  |>arc-nt'i  inind'ji 
the  Semalc    nighlingale,    leaving  her  eggs  to  addle,  tings  all 

night. 
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night  ioag  about  baving  bad  ber  tongue  cut  out ;  aad  so  on, 
with  Ibc 'dcatb  (liviniog  '  Biton,  the  'chasto'  turtle,  the  blind 
ma\e  and  nickrd  bat,  the  bear  wilti  anlickcd  tub*,  and  ass 
lortuiintR  in  Imving  an  thirk  a  skin  tn  bear  prcdMtined  (udgnl- 
liujC,  mid  uioti  (>f  the  test  of  thv  poels*  fnun-i.  Tim  niiiifldrtilb 
4^nturj',  of  cDursc,  marked  a  considerable  dc|)ar[u[c  frum 
tllizabeltian  uiudvs,  but  even  witliiii  it  (lit  benaU  and  birds  about 
uj  continued  to  be  madv  tidiculous  or  abominable  in  tbe  very 
]>hrascs  (hat  Shakespeare  inadu  bis  own.  Xor  is  it  only  th« 
individuals  which  h«  misrepresented  that  continued  (o  suffer,  but 
wbole  groups  o(  creatures.  Thus  ihc  birds  of  pirj\  (hough  so 
]>eau(irul  in  plumage,  so  admirable  in  courage,  so  uselul  to  man, 
iare  ver^  ill ;  and  reptiles,  n  term  that  in  poetry  is  ^i-iMtoniivo 
with  an  ordinary  scliool-girrx  list  of  'horrid  things*  and  in- 
cludes the  spider  and  the  xnail,  fare  worse.  The  monkey-folk, 
poor  animals!  are  loaded  with  all  tbe  vices  of  buinanity,  and 
ihco  abused  for  their  '  postulalory  re»emblaucc'  to  man. 

Nor  is  it  in  iheir  direct  reproach  of  many  crcaiures  that  poets 
■are  alone  to  blame ;  for  their  neglect  of  many  others  deserving 
of  their  notice  is  quite  as  conspicuous.  Uutsidc  of  falconry, 
what  mention  do  wc  find  of  the  peregrine,  the  kestrel,  or  th« 
merlin  ? — three  beautiful  creatures  whose  very  names  are  pocuis. 
Or  take  our  sea-fowl :  how  rare  is  the  mention  of  a  name,  wid 
yet  what  force  a  petrel,  a  fulmar,  or  an  albatross  ^ivea  to  & 
line!  Or  take  foreign  birds:  why  are  there  no  humming-birds 
in  poetry,  no  orioles,  no  birds  of  paradise?  They  were  well 
enough  known  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Why  should 
poeta  be  content  to  work  always  with  the  pelican  and  the 
ostrich?  There  are  cnany  others  of  singular  beauty,  which 
affiird,  if  Ihc  p>cts  are  in  search  of  thecn.  quite  as  convincing 
'morals'  as  'the  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,  the  sleele- 
derouring  extriilge,'  and  the  '  life-rendering  pellicon.'  Or  turn 
lo  the  beasts:  the  poets  refuse  to  sympathise  widi  the  Car- 
nivora,  or  lo  acknowledge  their  place  in  Nature:  ihey  arc  sym- 
bolical only  of  a  purposeless  or  indiscriminate  ferocity.  While 
the  lion  is  so  greatly  belauded,  they  have  nothing  but  hard 
words  lo  throw  at  the  tiger ;  and  as  for  its  congeners,  the  noble 
heptarchy  of  tbe  cats,  there  is  in  two  hundred  poets  scarcely 
a  mention  of  them,  except  tlic  leopard,  a  wicked  beast.  Or 
our  Kritish  quadrupr<]s :  what  can  we  find  in  poeirv  about 
that  Wauliful  henst  the  badger,  which  is  jn  itself  a  woodland 
[Hiem,  or  the  wild  eat,  or  the  pine-marten,  jierhaps  not  yci 
extinct  in  Britain,  or  even  of  the  fox,  except  for  abusing  it 
and  killing  it?  As  for  the  smaller  animaU,  tbe  weasel  and 
stoat,  the  water-vole,  the  dormouse  and  harvest- mouse,  the  hcd^^e- 
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bop  or  the  squirrel,  all  the  mention  that  ihcj-  get  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  (lignitr  of  a.  cockalrice,  or  suflicv  for  the  nig' 
raven.  Lovers  of  Nature  who  have  not  rumniDgn)  our  pi 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  it  hardly  a  kingfishnr 
woodjircltpr  in  all  their  pnemt,  hardly  a  dragrm*fly  or  a  rC' 
ntzable  moth.  Who  will  find  quotations  about  tliv  osprey,  tbfr 
heron,  the  curk-w,  th«  bittL-rn,  thi-  corncrake,  ur  the  uijcbt'jar, 
that  will  fill  a  page  of  tlii*  Review  '(  And  our  little  birds  of 
song— that  really  make  that  woodland  melody  which  poets  bo 
admire,  and  which  they  divide  between  the  nightingale  and  the 
thrush — what  ean  we  find  about  them  all  pot  logctber,  thr  bull- 
finch and  goldfinch,  the  warblert,  the  woodtark,  and  the  rest,  that 
amounts  to  ilic  praise*  bestowed  on  the  denth-son^  of  the  swan? 
Mow  why  is  this  procedure  so  persisteitl,  so  stereotyped? 
Because  each  poet  went  for  much  of  bis  '  Nature '  to  bis  prede- 
cessors, and  all — to  Shakespeare. 

This  poetical  procedure  of  neglecting  four-fifths  of  animated 
Nature  and  ill-treating  four-fifths  of  the  remainder,  can  of  course 
be  apologized  for  by  the  privilege  of  poetical  lioense.  In  that 
case  ibc  license  is  simply  the  privilege  of  being  uns^mpntheItc, 
which  is  unbecoming  in  poets,  so  that  the  pr<K*ilure  of  inis^ 
representation  and  neglect  stands  formally  judged  and  coi 
demned  by  the  apologists  themselves.  Or  it  may  be  eoi 
tended  that  it  is  unfair  to  expect  all  poets  to  be  zoologists. 
Certainly,  just  as  it  would  be  preposterous  to  eipect  them  lo 
'observe'  birds  and  beasts  from  the  taxidermist's  or  poulterer's 
point  of  view.  And  cases  arc  to  hand  of  loo  much  science 
spoiling  the  poetry,  as  in  Darwin,  or  IVaylon,  or  Montgomery. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine,  say  ('baucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Keats  or  Shelley,  we  find  that  every  sympsthe  ~ 
touch  of  real  Nature  adds  a  vivid  beauty  lo  the  line,  just  as  in 
score  or  two  of  seventeenth-  ami  eighteenth -century  poets 
find  their  lines  on  Nature  are  without  life  or  charm  because 
their  artificiality.  Certainly  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
to  be  a  naturalist  in  order  to  be  true  to  Nature  ;  but  there 
the  most  urgent  necessity  that  be  should  he  in  sympalhr  with 


Nature  and  ready  to  acknowledge  the  gotKl  and  beautiful,  evci 

if  it  8  ' 

deadly    owle,'    or    'a   full-blown    toad    that    venom    spits 


if  it  should  approach  him  in  such  questionable  shape  as  't 


m 


were  an  absurd  pretension  that  poets  should  study  zoology 
before  ihev  begin  to  write;  but  it  is  surely  the  poetry  that 
becomes  absurd,  when  writers,  because  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, 'being  legless,'  slept  upon  the  wing,  go  on  to  make  it 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  wing  and  hntch  them  ;  or  when  the  porcu 
ptae,  said  to  shoot  its  quills  at  its  assailants,  is  made  lo  'whe 
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them'  before  attackinf :  or  wben  tbcy  describp  tbemselvet  ai 
licing  enraptured  at  leeing  an  azure  kinf;fishor  feasting  oq 
HRilx^r  bfiTirs,  or  at  hearing  sea-gulls  '  wnrbling'  on  the  main, 
or  a«  being  iilincki?i]  nl  belicliling:  n  rnicl  vulture  '  spring  from  tbo 
clifT  upiin  ihc  pnising  dove.'  Anil  wbv  sboiilil  ihr  gnlilfinch 
and  tbe  buHt-rilv  he  pcrpetunllv  twilled  nhnut  thpir  'gftietj,'  anil 
the  latter  be  so  ofit'n  ungi^nerouslj'  toicl  thai  it  is  only  n  nin^)^t 
masquerading,  and  be  called  a  harlot?  Wbnt  sjrapalliy  i*  there 
with  the  beautiful  in  such  whimsical  treatment  of  lovely  liltle 
^rrpntoirs?  Bums  knew  nothing  of  natural  hislory,  but  be  docs 
not  nbuxr  the  goshawk  which  he  sees  'drive  on  the  wheeling 
hare,'  nnil  he  upc.-iks  of  the  field-mouse,  no  friend  to  him,  with 
the  utmost  tirndrrmns.  This  feeling,  which  he  shnres  with  all 
the  'rillitge'  {Hjeti  and  sonic  of  the  greatest,  is  the  genuine 
universal  sympathy,  ns  distinguished  from  the  spurious  and 
occasional,  of  which  Thomson  is  a  nnlable  exponent,  and  of 
which  the  f^real  majority  of  poets  stand  in  varying  degrees 
«onvictcd  by  their  writings. 

In  many  cases  the  treatment  amounts  to  cruelty.  What  does 
the  otter  do  thnt  it  should  be  to  universally  sbusrd  ?  It 
cntchrs  fish.  What  does  the  angler  do  that  he  should  be  su 
univcnally  patted  on  the  back  ?  He  rntrJies  fish.  Xow,  can 
poets  justify  any  distinction  between  the  two,  ns  affecting  piti- 
Julness  for  the  fish  ?  or,  if  they  must  make  a  distinction,  why  is 
it  not  in  favour  of  the  otter  that  kills  from  necessity,  instead  of 
the  an);ler  who  kills  <  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ' '!  Vet  when  the 
otter  kills  fish,  the  poels  are  up  in  arms  for  the  poor  fish;  when 
the  angler  does  the  same,  they  sneer  and  giggle  at  the  fish. 
But  of  course  the  otter  eats  what  man  wants  to  cat  himself:  so 
the  otter  is  atiathenia.  Or  the  fox.  This  truly  charming  little 
beast,  which  the  rich  encourage  to  live  amongst  their  farmyards 
and  to  multiply  for  their  sport,  is  habitually  an  object  of  detes- 
tation to  poets.  It  is  'ruthless,'  *  gaunt,'  '  noxious,*  '  wicked,' 
'false,'  'greedy,'  'stinking,'  '<ibsccne,'  '  vagrnni,'  'scoundrel 
for,'  '  felon,' '  knave,"  '  villain,'  '  nightly  robber,'  'abhorred  alive, 
more  loathsome  still  when  dead  ' !  Why  sliould  there  be  all  this 
pother  ?  Why  ?  Bemuse  he  has  taken  a  chicken  home  to  feed 
his  cubs  and  their  suckling  mother.  But  chickens  are  the  pro- 
perly of  man.  So  the  poet  exults  over  the  destruction  of  the  fox, 
revels  in  its  horrible  death,  and  applauds  the  fox-hunters — as  if 
they  hunted  the  fox  because  they  wished  to  kill  it  for  eating 
chickens  I — for  their  exploit.  Why  is  the  tiger,  again,  so  utterly 
abominable  for  doing  that  which  the  lion  dues  '  by  sovereignty 
of  nature'?  Their  lives  and  objects  are  alike.  Why  should 
the  Tulture  be  persistently  (and  quite  wrongfullvl  a.biiM;d  fo\ 
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tbftt  which  in  the  eagle  it  no  offence?  All  poets  t^j  tDoI^^^ 
chnrming  things  about  laika  an<l  dorcG  and  rabhll*  ;  but  wbv.  J 
then,  il(>  they  congratuUtc  trained  l'alcon.5  when  thej  'soqk'  ^H 
ttiein  Mid  tear  them  to  pircet  ?  Have  fithci  nu  cUims  whatever  ^H 
to  a  poet'a  sympathy  ?  The  ttutlnnt  will  h»vc  (o  anarch  for  ti*  ^H 
find  Mxy  appreciable  quantity.  Are  repulcs  rralU  sach  a  (lis-  ^^ 
^race  to  thoir  Crealiir  as  poets  say  ?  vVhy  ahould  '  inserts'  U-  1 
*  vermin'?  Tiie  bee  is  mugnified  because  it  makes  honry  and  ^H 
was — fur  man.  The  silkworm  is  always  romplimenied  upon  ^H 
il»  web.  Wasps  mnke  no  honey  for  man  ;  ihity  are  altoKelher  ^H 
disreputable  and  vile.  The  spider  spins  silk  only  for  itBcU':  ^H 
it  is  tbertifore  a  favourite  simile  for  Satan.  ^H 

Illustrations  of  thesi!  cruelties— lor  lenlly  they  are  notblag  ^^ 
less — could  be  multiplied,  hut  without  serving  any  purpoT.  _-^ 
The  above  are  sufik'tt^nl.  And  us  against  them,  it  is  <>i  3 
little  avail  to  quote  an  appreciative  passage  here  nm)  another  ^ 
there;  for,  whniever  the  exceptions  may  he,  the  student  cannur  ^^^ 
fail  to  he  struck  by  the  overwhelming  uniformity  of  the  rule:  ^^ 
by  the  surprising  simiUrity  of  one  poet's  natural  history  ln<^^Lj 
that  of  another;  by  the  identical  data  upon  which  each  works  ;^fi 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  groups  and  spedet  of  animals  against-^^ff 
which  they  are  prejudieed,  as  also  ol  those  which  they  Agrec^^ss 
to  neglect  specially  ;  by  the  unanimity  of  their  cruelty  towmrd^^^ 
certain  onimals  in  particular;  by  the  resemblance  of  th^  ^ 
language  which  they  use  regarding  tbeiD.  He  will,  in  fact,  (ituL^^ 
that  the  natural  history  in  poetry  is  curiously  limited,  and  tha[^^| 
within  those  limits  it  is  stereotyped  and  formulated.  Morcover^^H 
us  he  goes  along,  he  will  become  awnre  of  the  truly  terrific  foroi^^H 
that  Shakespeare  has  been  in  the  guidance  and  development  oc^H 
English  Ihouglil.  As  he  procei-ds,  he  will  recognise  at  every~  ^| 
turn  the  master's  phrases,  but  not  the  voice.  He  will  discover*  ^| 
one  by  one,  why  certain  animals  are  so  inexplicably  neglected,  ^^ 
others,  with  as  little  apparent  reason,  misrepresented ;  why  the  1 
poets  are  sometimes  so  tender,  at  other  times  so  cniel ;  and  why,  ^J 
in  spite  of  conxlanily  recurring  passages  that  arc  beiiutil'ullv  ^H 
sympathetic,  then:  should  seem  to  vibrate  all  tliniugh  the  |K>i-ts'  ^H 
treatment  of  uniniitis  n  jarring  string  of  insinreiiiy  and  want  of  ^H 
observation.    The  reason  for  it  all  is  to  he  found  in  SbakegpeAre.    ^H 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  if  he  borrowed  bis  own  natural  ^| 
faittory  from  others,  is  be  to  liear  the  blame  of  the  faoltt  of  ^| 
those  who  followed  him?  Why?  Simply  beraute  he  is  ^| 
.Sliakespejire.  His  colossal  individuality  has  absorbed  into  ^^k 
itself  all  that  had  been  said  before  him,  and  it  is  enough  f<»r  ^H 
(hose  who  have  coine  after  him  that  *  Shakes|)eare  said  il'  How  ^H 
common  it  is  lo  hear  it  said  in  settlement  of  a  point,  *  You  will   ^H 
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find  it  in  Shakespeam,'  u  if  tb«TR  ha<l  nerc^r  been  nnjthing 
Uefon!  liiui,  nnd  n«  if  the  perspective  of  the:  p,i«t  were  cluanl 
with  this  OD«  (Inx/ling  star,  that  suoked  into  iuelf  all  tb«  liglit 
of  all  (he  firmament,  ani)  shone  iiliine.  Behind  ti,  black  dark- 
neu ;  before  il,  wideujoff  down  the  aJste  of  time,  the  learch- 
ligbt  nny  of  Shakespeare'*  brilliance.  *  Vou  will  find  it  in 
S^bakiTipcare.'  It  docs  not  matter  that  Shakespeare  found  it  in 
William  Rronrnc.  The  ccnturirs  know  nothing  of  William 
llrowiie  ;  ther  are  ciintcnl  lo  dale  fiom  Shaketprare.  So  in 
(racing  hack  the  fancies  of  jvx-tx  to  blm,  we  an-  justified  in 
Muumin^  that  w<-  havr?  really  come  tit  their  fouiitaiifhead.  As 
M  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  we  may  haie  done  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  bat  if  we  go  farther  back  into  the  blackness  behind  his 
light,  we  come  to  obscure  sources  which  it  is  improbable  that 
many  poets  have  gone  to  fur  inspiration  ;  but  if  w<^  stop  at 
Shakespeare,  we  am  certain  that  wo  arc  halting  at  a  sprinfr  that 
«very  poet  has  visited,  and,  arriving  there,  hax  felt  that  he  need 
l^o  DO  farther.  Like  the  luhterranenn  traveller  in  search  ot 
Shesb,  he  knows  lie  must  have  reached  the  centre  of  the  earth 
-wbeo  be  comes  to  '  ihe  great  diamond.     Thai  is  all  by  itself.' 

Hitherto  critics  have  not  studied  (he  animated  Nature  of 
Shakespeare,  or  a  book,  a  much  needed  one.  would  have  been 
furthcoming  ;  but  thev  have  taken  it  from  one  another,  uu  the 
-original  assurance,  possibly,  of  a  misquotation  from  Johnson, 
that  it  was,  like  his  inanimate  \aiurr,  sublime,  ^'et  nothing 
■can  be  wider  from  tlte  facts.  The  animated  Nature  of  Sbakc- 
s[ie«re  ts  very  indifferent.  It  is  seldom  brightened  by  any 
touches  of  jwrsonal  obstrvatiun,  and  rarely  by  any  suggestion  of 
personal  sympathy.  As  tomjiared  with  Shakespeare,  Ben 
JoRson  was  a  naturalist;  as  a  lover  of  Nature,  both  he  and 
Chaucer  rank  before  him.  Vet  by  the  incnmpeicncc  of  many 
critics  to  judge  of  his  natural  history — for  instance,  Po]>e  and 
TheolMild,  and  Dryden  and  Johnson- — and  by  the  complaisance 
of  nearly  all  tlic  rest,  down  to  the  editors  of  the  'Henry 
Irviag'  edition  of  the  Plajs,  Shakespeare,  without  any  teat  or 
tianiination,  but  simply  by  the  courtesy  of  reciprocatory  in- 
dolaace,  has  been  reverentially  bowed  along  from  one  to  the 
utber,  unchallenged,  as  a  past  master  in  the  craft.  Heing 
human,  they  were  able  to  judge  of  '  the  attention  he  had  given 
lo  the  actions  of  men  ' ;  and  tbry  acknowledged  it  sublime.  The 
'phenomena  of  inanimate  nature'  fall  also  within  the  'con- 
lemplation  '  and  *  survey  '  of  any  man  with  eves,  and  here  again 
they  WL-re  competent  to  rei-ognize  Shakespeare  as  incomparable. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  'obwrvalion'  of  animated  .Nature, 
ihey  felt  that  they  were  on  strange  ground.     They  could  not 
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exumint:  the  cnmlidalp  on  thp  subfccl,  for  thpy  ViwI  nvtif 
•  obtorvvtl '  bcfttU  and  binls  themselves ;  but  stK-ing  that  he  had 
already  budn  nccordnl  two  *  firsts,'  thry,  nt  a  v<-nlure!,  gave  biin 
a  third.  And  tbun,  upon  mete  nssutnptinn,  it  has  comi!  to  be 
accepted  as  I'acU  bc)ond  dispute,  that  Slinkespeare  was  siagalivi 
exttct  in  his  natural  history,  aod  that  his  kaowledgc  was 
result  of  personal  observattou. 

Those  who  hold  ibis  view  support  it  sompiimcs  by  appealing 
to  spfci.-il  pABsagcR,  three-  of  which  from  ihcir  celcbrily  »<■  may 
her*  noliec.  Foremost  smon^  them  is  that  drsrription  of  an 
ideal  hone  in  Venus  and  Adonts.  Hut,  unforlnnBlely,  it  it 
borrowed  word  fur  word  from  I)u  Hartas.  Here  are  all 
Shakespeare's  phrases  »x  they  occur  in  that  description,  uu),  i 
brackets,  those  of  his  original : — 

'Riniiid  hoofed  (round  hoof  1 ;  short  jointed  (short  pMtcrtie); 
broud  bn^mt  (hroad  breast);  full  cyo  (full  oyc) ;  Rmall  homl  (bcu 
but  of  iiiidcllo  eien) ;  noetiile  wide  (noKtril  nidv);  high  orost 
(crest«d  imck,  bo  wed  J ;  etmight  legs  (hnrt-likc  Jfga);  and  paming: 
StroDg  (atroua  I ;  thin  tnaDe  ^  tbin  mane] ;  thick  tail  (full  tail);  broad 
buttock  (fair  fat  buttocks)  ;  ioDdcr  hide  (emooth  bide).'  ^_ 

If  Shakespeare  did  not  borrow  from  Ou  Barlas,  it  is  obvionflH 
that  he  borrowed  from  some  other  work  to  which  Du  Barta^ 
had  already  been.     And  if  critics  will   read   the   whole  of  Du. 
}:)artas'  description,  they  cannot,  in  any  honesty,  deny  that  it  !*> 
much  superior  to  Shakespeare's  summary  of  it.     Al  all  events^ 
it  is  time  (hat '  critics '  gave  over  eulogizing  it  as  '  i^hakespeare'^ 
description  *  of  ao  ideal  horse. 

Another  piuaage  of  which  much  has  been  made  is  the 
BCription  in  '  Henry  V','  of  a  licehive  and  its  inmates : — 
'  So  work  the  honoy-biteB  ; 

Creatures  that,  by  a  rulo  iu  natuie,  toacb 

The  act  *  of  order  to  a  peopled  kiDgdoni. 

They  have  a  king,  and  ofiicors  of  sorts : 

Whore  some,  like  ningislrotos,  correct  at  bom«; 

Others,  tiko  mcrcliniiti;,  venture  trado  abroml ; 

Others,  like  Boldicirs,  nrmod  in  their  stings,' 

Uake  bout  upnn  the  sumiDer's  velvet  buds. 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  luandi  bring  bomo 

To  the  tent  toynl  of  their  emperor. 

Who,  biieied  iu  his  niajfttty,  Eurvoys 

I'bo  singing  maaoiiE  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citixi'jis  kuemling  up  llio  honey  ; 

•  Ai  uo  'orilic'  (I*  <""  knowliiigt)  hns  ever  eu^ndcd  'Ml'  for  "acl."  ■( 
uumuc  tlic aoccplcd  reading  <^olU  lor  w ulUTntion.  id  'art  of  oiilcr'  tlons  not 
[vsd  nmiai:    ospeclsUy  after  tltu  nutd  *  Icurli,'  mul  in  itliking  nntltlMsit  tc 
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^^^^K  Tbo  poor  mechanio  porters  cTotrdiug  in  I 

^^^^H  Thair  heavy  burdens  at  Lis  narrow  gate :  I 

^^^^H  The  sad-«7cd  juetico,  with  bin  sorly  btua,  I 

^^^^H  I>iliv'ring  o'er  to  ezeclitors  pale  ' 

^^^^f  Tbo  Uxy  ynming  drone.' 

At  poetT}',  it  it  ti  most  beautiful  ptictitgc ;  U  »  description 
>f  a  hive,  it  is  utter  nuosense,  with  an  error  tif  fact  in  rrcry 
Htber  Vmf,  and  instinct  Ibrougbnut  wilb  a  total  mitconcnption  of 
the  great  btv-parable.  Obviously,  therefore,  there  could  have 
been  no  personal  observation.  How  tbeo  did  the  poet  arrive  at 
the  bcantiful  conception  ?  Prom  the  *  Euphue* '  of  L^lj.  The 
pftxsftge  will  be  found  in  a  cpeech  of  Fidus  by  any  one  «vbo  will 
r<-a<l  from  '  .t  kind  of  priiple  ;  a  cnmmonwcnltli  for  Plato'  to 
'  wlioin  they  that  tarry  at  bi>ni(!  n-w-ive  rnniltly,  cuing  their 
l>a£l<s  of  »o  great  burthens.'  VVa»  it  original  in  Lyly  ?  No,  for 
nny  one  who  will  turn  to  the  fimrth  book  of  the  G«i>rgii'«  will 
Cod  there  Virgil's  description  of  a  beehive ;  uid  if  Shakespeare 
liitd,  in  his  own  matchless  language,  directly  paraphrased  the 
Xatin  poct*s  beautiful  version,  his  description  would  have  gained 
greatly  in  accuracy  and  lost  but  little  in  originality. 

Another  pawage  often  npplnudcd  is  Sbnkpsppnrr's  catalogue 
«f  dog*  in  '  Lear,'  in  cniijuncciim  with  his  r.lnnnirication  of  dogs 
in  '  MacWth.'  No  book  on  *  The  Dog  '  is  complete  without  these 
two  quotAtions  ;  yet  nu  one  who  has  read  the  catalogue  of  dogs 
and  the  subsequent  classification  of  them  in  the  '  Ileturn  from 
Parnassus,'  con  base  Shakespeare's  claim  to  an  extraordinary 
originality  in  obserralion  upon  those  particular  pikt«u;^es  in 
'Lear'  nnd  'Macbeth.'  Now  these  arc  three  quotations  by 
which,  at  various  times,  by  very  various  editors,  quanlilies  of - 
'criticism'  have  be<^n  supported,  magnifying  the  poet's  obser- 
vation of  animated  Nature.  We  have  shown  the  extent  of  their 
'originality,'  and  leave  our  readers  lo  put  their  own  value  u{>»n 
the  criticism  based  upon  them. 

How  then  shall  we  judge  of  Shakespeare's  original  observa- 
tion? Our  space  forbids  the  only  satislactory  method  ;  namely, 
an  exhaustive  treatmi-nt  of  hi*  n.iturni  history,  with  parallel 
qaotations  from  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  But  wc 
can  at  any  rate  give  a  few  examples.  For  instance,  taking  a 
bird  at  random,  the  cuckoo  is  one  that  Shakespeare  constantly 
use*.  What  is,  honestly,  the  total  sum  of  his  natural  history 
of  the  cuckoo  ?  '  The  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself.'  This  it 
true,  but  scarcely  original.  '  Hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows' 
nests.'  Trae  again,  but  onlj'  original  in  calling  this  universal 
favourite  'hateful.'*     'The  hedge  sparmw  fed  the  cuckoo  so 
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long,  That  it  bail  it«  Iicml  bit  off"  by  its  young.'  Now  »  c»dco? 
cnuli)  not  bite  off  a  sparrow's  bpnt),  nnd  it  c»latnlv  would  not 
suicidally  destroy  its  only  finHl-pniviiler.  Vet  n  critic  Ktyi  of 
llii«  very  passnge,  '  S bakes jware  teetns  to  speak  from  bis  own 
observation,  and  to  have  beca  the  firet  to  notice  how  the  hedge- 
sparrow  was  used  by  the  young  cuckoo.'  Again  Shakespeare— 
* .  .  .  hciuK  fml  by  lis,  you  uiied  ns  mo 

As  this  ungentle  gull,  the  eiiokon's  bin), 

Ueeth  the  Kparrow :  did  oi>|)ruBS  otir  nest, 

Grew  by  onr  feetliag  to  sii  great  n  bulk 

That  even  our  ti>vo  duret  not  come  near  your  sight 

Fiir  fi»r  of  iin«llowing ;  but  with  nimblu  iving 

We  wure  tuforecd,  for  Bufuty's  wike,  tu  fly 

Out  of  your  sight.' 

Ujion  this,  the  editors  of  the  'Henry  Irving  Shakespeai*^ 
quoie  with  approval  a  most  preposterous  criticism  of  Knight's, 
not  worth  rrprmlucing  here.  ^ufHcc  it  to  any  that  (he  fasciDation 
of  the  young  cuckoo  over  its  little  foster-parents  is  so  curious 
and  lasting  thai,  long  after  the  cuckoo  has  left  the  nest  and 
is  able  to  forage  for  itself,  its  small  guardi:ins  still  continne  to 
feed  it  and  industriously  drop  down  its  huge  gullet  their  tiny 
morsels  of  food.  Once  more  Shakespeare  :  •  As  the  cuckoo  it  in 
June  heard  but  not  regarded.'  This,  '  the  cuckoo  in  June,'  was 
a  very  common  proverbial  saying  of  the  time;  yet  critics 
comment  lengthily  upon  it.  Such  then  is  tbe  total  sum  of 
Shakespeare's  *  natural  history  '  of  the  cuckoo,  and  it  amoaatl  to 
two  proverbs,  two  miMtatemeotc,  and  the  completest  possible 
misconception  of  the  cuckoo  'idea'  in  Mature.  Vet  critic* 
bare  lavished  their  admiration  upon  it. 

Let  us  in  the  same  way  lake  a  beast  at  random — tbe  weasel. 
What  has  Shakespeare  to  say  of  it  ?  lie  culls  it  'quarreloos,' 
'night-wandering,'  and  'egg-sucking,'  and  says,  'The  ea^Ie 
England  being  In  prey.  To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  nnd  so  surks  her  princely  eggs.'  'Suck-egg 
weasel'  was  a  proverb,  ami  so  was  '((unrrelsome  as  a  weasel.' 
Of  the  rest  we  need  only  remnrk  that  the  weasel  is  not  a  night- 
wanderer,  and  ihnl  it  does  not  plunder  eagle's  eyries.  So  that 
the  total  again  amounts  to  two  proverbs  and  two  inisstalemenU. 
Vet  a  critic  tells  us  that  '  the  knowledge  which  Shakespeare 
displays  of  the  habits  of  the  ivfogel  could  only  have  beenaocjuired 
by  one  accustomed  to  much  observation  by  flood  and  field.* 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  responsible  writers  will  go  to  such 
lengths  in  order  to  mitleail.  Vet,  as  we  have  seen,  thcv  will. 
Nor  is  it  really  nny  wonder  that  very  false  impressions  of 
SbakvtptnTe't  familiarity  with  Nature  should  generally  prevail. 
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when  editor*,  critics,  and  profnMd  stuileflti  of  Sliati«*)Mn»v 
betrsy  sncb  inii«rabl<>  lack  of  juilfrincnt  and  so  indtfT^rcnt  a 
ref^aid  for  facts. 

Or  In  IIS  tnkc  an  intect,  and,  ni  wo  have  already  alluded  to 
it,  let  it  be  the  b<re.      In  the  passnge  we  have  quoted  we  find 
that  Shnkespeare's  description  of  the  hive  owe*  ill  design  to 
tbe  fancies  of  others,  and  its  dctnils  to  the  poet**  own  imagi- 
nation.    Not  onlv  is  it  full  of  errors  (those  perhaps  would  not 
(natter),  but  Shakespeare   has  so  perverted   for  his  purpose — 
the  Archbishop  is  hotdiu);  forth  before  the  King;  on  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  the  kin{;dom  and  his  Majesty 
— the  whole  natural  scheme  of  bec-cconomy  n»  to  show  himself 
eotiraly  out  of    sympathy  with  Nature's  design,     ^hnkcspcato 
lias  a  great  many  rcferencr*  to  the  liee,  in  metaphor  and   simile 
nrul  moral,  hut  hi*  nniiiral  history  of  the  insect  is  as  limited  a* 
il  is  inaccurate.     Thus,  'The  old  bees  die,  the  yoaag;  possess 
their  hire  ' :  a  line  which  reads  like  a  platitude  or  a  truism,  and 
seems  hardly  worth  the  sayin<T.      Vet  it  is  so  instinct  with  tnis- 
conceplion  that  it  would    be  hard   to  find   its  equal.     Of  any- 
thing; else  in  the  world  it  might  be  true,  but  said  of  (he  bee  it 
it   a  monumental  error,    the    most   compendious   miiilatement 
poisible.     There  are  no 'generations' of  bees:  they  ore  all  tho 
vRspring  of  the  same  motlicr ;  and  lliey   possess  the    hive    by 
mntual  arrnRgemeiit  and  not  by  hereditary  succession,  for  when 
it  gets  t<Ki  full,  the  superlluous  tenth  goes  ofT  with  a  queen  bei' 
to  *  the  colonies,'  leaving,  as  it  were,  the  old  folks  at   home. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  dissect  the  line.     What   was  Sliake- 
apeare'i  idea  of  the  'drone  '  bee?     Suffolk  s.-tys,  '  Drones  suck 
not  eagles' blood  but  robbee-hices,'«nd  n  fisherman  in' Pericles ' 
talks  of  misers  ns  '  drones  that  rob  the  hrc  of  her  honey  ' — a*  if 
drones  were  some  outside    insect*    that  plundentd  honey-bees. 
J      Again,  Lwrrece,  eonfi-ssing  her  ravishment,  says: — 
I  '  My  honey  lont,  and  I,  a  droDe-lik«  bM, 

^^m  Hare  no  perfuction  of  inj  RWainer  left, 

^B  But  rubbed  and  r&imcked  by  tiyitruMU  fl»ft : 

^H  In  thy  weak  hire  a  wanttering  wasp  liath  eropt 

^^M  And  sucked  Ifao  honey  wbicJi  thy  cLasie  bc«  kcpl.' 

f  Thi*,  if  literally  (raniUlcd,  irails  thus:  'I  was  a  fcmalo  bee, 
hut  a  wasp  robbed  me  of  my  honey,  and  I  nm  now  like  a  male 
W.'  Again  we  hare,  'We'll  fojlow  where  thou  leatl'st,  Liko 
Slinging  bees  in  hottest  summeT's  day,  J^il  by  their  masler  tr» 
the  flower'd  fields.'  The  passage  is  of  r ourse  ridienhfus,  hut  il 
is  taken  from  Du  Barias  ('The  Furies'),  .Shakespesm  tiiinn 
'master 'in  the  sense  of  *king'  in  the  original.  Again  Shake- 
»peare,  of  bees  returning  to  the  hire,  •  Our  thi^lit  Y"'*''^'"^  "h'wV 
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w«x,  oar  mouths  with  bonej,'  ttiougU  tie*-"  <1"  nol  carry  their  w»s 
on  their  thighs  but  in  their  '  tails,'  nnd  their  hoi>ej,  not  io  their 
mauthi,  but  in  their  'stomachi.'  However,  the  line  is  borTowed 
from  Lylj't  '  li^upbuGi.'  But  rnough  of  beos.  We  h«re  shoim 
hy  tnking  k  hinl,  n  beast,  and  an  insert,  tbc  complexion  of 
Shnkr-*pcnr('\  nntuml  hittnrv,  and,  without  any  thought  of 
(leprcciiilin^  the  innttUIrs*  language  in  whicli  he  clothes  his 
errors,  have  proved,  by  the  most  din-o'  manner  of  proof, 
^tfolation,  ihat  the  kt>»H]cd(;e  upon  whicl  certain  cIms  of 
critics  so  pride  thentselvos  in  exulting,  does  ,.ot  exist.  And  so 
we  might  cosily  go,  if  we  had  the  space,  item  by  item,  through 
his  auimatcd  Xature,  nnd  prove,  in  the  same  indisputable  way, 
how  judicious  Johnson  w.-is  when  hi^  declined  to  commit  him- 
self to  tin  opinion  upon  Shnkes{M^a^e's  zoology. 

Hut  taking  men  all  round,  uixlinarilv  inlL-lligent  men  of  a 
country  life,*  was  Shakespeare,  as  compared  with  one  of  these 
average  individuals, '  an  observer  of  iVaturc '  ?  The  question 
is  one  liable  perhaps  to  shock  those  who  have  followed  blind 
guides  so  long.  The  answer  to  it  is  liable  to  shock  ihem  more 
severely.  No.  Sliakcsprnm  was  curiously  unobservant  of 
Rnimatcd  Nature.  He  seems  to  have  wren  very  little.  Oor 
authority  for  this  is  his  own  works,  which,  while  thry  nbouml 
with  beauties  of  fancy  and  imagination,  arc  most  disappointing 
to  lovers  of  Nature  by  (their  errors  apart)  their  extraordinary 
omissions.  Siratfont-on-Avoa  was,  in  his  day,  enmeshed  in 
streams,  yet  he  has  not  got  a  single  kingfisher.  It  is  true,  he 
refers  to  that  mythic  old  sea-bird  of  antiquity,  ihe  '  baicyon," 
hung  up  by  its  beak  as  a  kind  of  indoor  weathercock.  But 
that  is  not  the  kingfisher.     Nor  on  all  his  streams  or  pools  is 

there  an  otter,  a  waler<rat,  a  fish  rising,  a  dragon-fly,  a  tnoor ~ 

hen  or  a  h<!rnn.     What,  then,  did  he  observe?     Only  iaaoimate 
Nature,  the  willows  'aslant  the  stream,'  and  tlte 
*  Tiigabond  fiag  upon  the  etreant 

Go  to  and  fro,  lackeying  ibo  varying  tida 

To  rot  itself  with  motion  ; ' 

and  the  stream  itself,  that 

'  Makes  sweet  mtmio  witli  tli'  enamelled  efoDM, 
Oiving  a  gientle  kiss  to  uvcry  seilgc 
no  oTertak«tL  in  Lis  pilgriiimge.' 

But  to  the  living  nhjrcts  about  him   he  seems   to    have    bcca 
obstinately  ami  deliberately  purblind  and  half-deaf. 

His  boyhoiHl  was  passed  among  wootls,  and  vet  in  all  the 
woods  in  his  I'lays  there  is  neither  wood]>i-(rkrr  nor  wood-pigeon  : 

*  A  town  Mk  lis*  ia  Shokcsprore's  day  nhat  «c  ihould  now  call  cmiatiy  lil^ 
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«ve  never  bear  or  tee  a  Mjuiml  id  iha  Irar*,  nor  ■  uightjar 
.ftiawktiip  ovrr  the  brnckcii-  Ttii>  ii  lurclj'  cxtrnortlinarj'  in  ii 
jpocl.  Did  ShAkrgpcnrt!  ever  sec  (he  aea?  Ilitvr  is  it  iXwn 
■cbst  tlierv  i>  not  n  single  sra-gul)  in  all  bis  works?  Willi  his 
hundred  dcKripiifins  of  ttin  lun,  there  it  never  n  bird  on  Ihr 
^vare.  If  we  were  not  talking  of  Sbakeiprnre,  we  sliouM  Mjr 
tbat  a  writer,  who  Lad  passed  his  juulh  ninung  wmimIi  ami 
breams  and  never  tiicntioncd  \  wood-pigeon  or  a  kiiigfitbert 
*bad  no  e^e  fi»r  \aturc.'  Dare  wo  say  this  of  Sbitke*[M>ani  ? 
At  any  rate,  Ici  us  not  will'ully,  in  the  Tacv  uf  his  deleniiinrd 
«mUaions,  assert  the  reverse,  and  say,  as  to  many  'eritirs'  havo 
«aid  and  *  editors'  endorsed,  that  he  was  not  only  an  observer 
of  aniniBted  Nature  but  an  observer  of  ezcvptional  acvtiraey, 
Or  who,  going  down  lu  the  sea  and  nfterwanls  wrilin|[  of  it 
scores  of  times  with  details  of  descri{>li(m,  but  omilliuff  nil 
mention  of  sea-birds,  could  be  called  an  observer?  Who  but 
Shakespeare,  the  (>Iunionr  of  whose  wondrous  det<:riptioiis  of 
inanimate  Nature  hss  dazzled  all  bis  critics  as  ti>  his  animsl^i? 
Yet  the  most  that  we  can  say  of  bis  extraordinary,  inexplicable, 
reserralions  is,  that  if  be  did  observe  tlta  living  croaiitre*,  b« 
did  not  think  his  observations  worth  rMwrding.  I  low  is  it  that 
in  all  bis  saosbiae  there  is  not  a  singld  bc«  hummiog  amonu  th« 
flowers? — thni,  with  all  his  evenings,  ibere  is  not  ■  sinifle  niotb 
QB  tbc  wing?  Which  of  us  going  out  on  a  suiniriet'i  day  iniii 
garden  or  mevJuw,  walking  in  orchard  or  ui>der  trees  in  UUHtta, 
bnt  has  '  observed  '  the  voice  of  the  bees  at  work  ?  m,  going  oni 
ta  the  eveninK  in  lane  or  field,  bat  has  *  observed '  the  uioIIm 
«l..i.;»g  or  Bickering  by?  Why  then  dirJ  tun  SlMlumprann 
'obserre'  ibeu:'  WIk)  can  tell?  But  the  fact  retuains  thai  \w 
did  not,  at  at  any  rate  that,  if  be  did,  he  givn  lU  no  i 
of  it.  This  bring  to,  is  it  jastifiablc  to  cootend  that  I 
mioBtc  and  mthasiastac  ubwi  icr  ? 

Stakcspcare  oultes  Me  of  Do  (nrer  duua  tweaty  speW  i4 
Brilidl  wild  aniaala.     Of  these  the  tndfCT,  the  Mtcr,  MmA  thr 
I  BMdeyed  hj  mtmti  mvnif  m  Unm  *d 
!;  the  pele«st  aad  Wa^aar  m*  al*»  lenM  af  efcie,  Ipm 
■  br  *  dacribed '  M  to  b*  oU  MpKXinl/ *  ftiafcMV '  m4 
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'  obscTTalion '  by  the  poet.  So  that  the  abore  reprecentt  t 
tfital  iif  Shakes jienre's  naluml  history  with  regan!  lo  all  but  six 
of  hif  Britiib  (jUiHlnipetis.  The  weasel  we  have  already  cited, 
HDtl  the  poet's  only  *  anginal '  references  to  it  are  blanders.  Tb^i 
bat  is  mentioned  three  times  sa  an  actual  animal — once,  wrongH^H 
as  a  migrant,  like  the  swnltow,  pursuing  tumoier ;  once,  fan(^V 
fully,  as  the  '  rere-mouse,'  out  of  whose  '  Icatliem '  wings  Tita- 
nia's  elves  made  their  coats;  and  nnce,  finely,  *rre  the  bat 
hath  flown  his  cloistered  flight,'  ni  fixing  the  hour  of  Duncan 'i 
murder.  The  foK,  of  course,  affords  endless  opportunities  for 
metaphor  and  simile,  and  Shakespeare's  description  of  it,  as  (he 
fox  of  fable  and  tradition,  could  not  be  surpassed.  Xot  bein^ 
a  beast  of  the  chase,  it  meets  wilh  no  sympathy  from  che  po«. 
Though  innocent, '  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox,  By  nature 
proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock,'  and  again,  *  A  fox,  when  one  bu 
caught  her.  Should  sure  to  the  slaughter':  while  his  natural 
history  of  the  animal  is  confined  to  folk-lore, sawn,  nnd  proverl 
such  as  '  The  fox  bnrks  not  when  he  would  steal,' '  Wlien  th*  fi 
bath  once  got  in  bis  head.  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make 
body  follow,' '  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox.'  Ti 
is  not  even  a  single  epithet  in  all  bis  references  to  tbe  fox  that 
assures  us  that  Shakespeare  ever  noticed  one  at  large. 

With  the  boar,  the  hare,  ttnd  the  deer,  the  (arts  arc  reve; 
Whether  Shnkespenre  ever  saw  a  bonr-hunt  is  a  inalier  for  d 
jecture ;  but  he  gives  a  superb  description  of  the  animal  and  i 
chase  in  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'     Anyone  who  chooses  to  do  so 
rnuld  resolve  this  description  into  its  original  elements,  and  rein 
them  rt^spectively  to  Spenser  and  Drayton,  Du  Barlns,  Cbcstcf^ 
and  others  who  wrote  of  the  mighty  boar  liefore  Shakes[>earA, 
and   all  of  whom  in   turn  borrowed   from   Ovid,  Pliny,   and 
Virgil.     But  the  complete  picture  is  Shakespeare's  own,  and  il 
is  very  noteworthy  as  an  illustration  of  tbe  poet's  treatment  of 
a  real  animal  in  which  be  fell  an  actual  per»on«l  interest.    Take 
again,  in  the  same  poem,  tbe  exquisite  description  of  the  bunlnl 
liare,  and  note  the  force  and  beauty  which  the  lines  derive  from 
his  accuracy  and  sympathy.      He  had  'observed*  what  he  thete^J 
described,  and  (bo  result  is  such  a  poem  as  to  make  olher  poel^H 
"despair.     Or  what    can    be    said    (hat    is    too    appreeia(ive  of 
Shakespeare's    deer  'f      He    w.is    here    perfectly    at    home,   and 
thoroughly  familiar,  from  personal  observation,  wi(b  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  animal  be  was  describing.     The  result  is  s 
detailed  and  most  beautifully  accurate  natural  history  of  the 
deer,  whether  stag,  hart  or  hind,  buck  or  doe.     Above  oil,  it 
is  marked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hare,  with  a  most  touching 
svmjiathy  for  the  hunted  beast,     \ow,  if  critics  and  editors  hnil 
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lieir  cntliuiinxm  within  the  limits  of  'tport,'  no  pratao 
E  been  exn^j^^erutc-il,  and  all  of  us  cnuK),  within  these 
re  accepted  their  judgment  as  to  Sliakespe&res'obscrva- 
it  to  eitend  it,  upon  no  better  authority  than  inference, 
^  worhl  of  animated  Nature  outside  of  sport,  was 
able,  and,  as  wc  have  easily  shonn  even  b^  Iragmeu- 
nce,  quite  unwarranted. 

then,  no  observer,  and  but  very  rarely  lympathettc, 
Ktpearc  be  called  a  'lover'  of  animatiHl  N.iturc?  A 
iratiny  of  bis  works  will  give  but  little  reason  for 
'  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  ai^ued,  on  very 
B  evidence,  ihst  he  was  not.  VVe  may  dismiss  hi* 
Ishes,  and  insects  without  further  examination — for 
ire  had  certainly  no  sympathy  with  them — and  take 
St  bis  birdt.  There  Atf  forty-four  British  species 
I  of.  Of  these  the  bunting,  eyas-musket,  finch,  sca- 
ithaw,  snipe,  pheasant,  thrush,  and  wagtail  may  be 
i,  as  thev  are  simply  referred  to  by  naini*,  without  any 
gnificance,  while  the  fulluwing  are  each  mentioned 
t  oDsel-cock  as  baring  an  'orange-tawney  bill ' ;  the 
«r' peering  through  a  wave';  thestannyel  *  checking'; 
it*pie  as  a  bird  of  augury ;  the  osprey  in  alluiion  to  a 
e  partridge  found  dead  in  a  kite  s  nest ;  the  quail  in 
iting :  the  rook  as  a  bird  of  augury  ;  the  starting  as 
gbt  to  speak ;  and  the  throstle  (which  may  or  may  not 

thmsb*)  <  with  his  note  so  true.'  Only  one  bird  oat 
ire  has]  an  appreciative  word  said  of  it,  and  that  is  a 
,  Of  the  rest,  the  buzxard,  chongh,  cormorant,  crow, 
daw,  hedge- sparrow,  jay,  owl,  ravttn,  sparrow,  wild 
1  woodcock  are  never  spoken  of  as  birdt,  except  with 

or  in  disparagement.  There  is  not  then,  so  far,  any 
1  of  kindness,  nor  any  suggestion  of  Shakespeare  s 
O  their  existence. 

saves  us  with  the  dove,  eagle,  falcon,  lapwing,  larfc, 
ligbtingale,  robin,  swallow,  swan,  turtle^love,  and 
aakc*p<rare's  treatment  of  the  lark,  the  most  important 
d  birds,    never  fails   to    meet  with    spt^cial    comment 

critics  '  wheu  they  are  insisting  upon  his  observations 
i;  but  bow  is  it  they  have  never  concerned  themselves 
bow  much  of  Shaketpearc's  description  was  his  own 
much  bonowed?     We  cannot  find  space  to  exhaust 

STia  ii  tbo  soDK-tlmah.  wUdh  Wtm  fMnt  lb»  tfawttle  or  tbnutell 
iUlt  nii<l>Jnrkt]r«olound'(KM«t»Obawar:  BtiVk  cditioa).  The 
u  uu»lo<],  nuJ  not  wSthout  aliUDdsat  jnatiSwtfMi,  ialo  thin  auctliim 
H»t  MufnKou  in  early  Uk'ntaio  of  luavit,  tluuiU.uuVVbautf^n. 
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nnil  (liitrihutn  ihi-iii  ainuD;;  their  sources. 


note  liere  some  of  his  most-quolcd  epilhrts, 
It  is  '  tbc  mornini; 
lark'  (so  in  Lj'ly).  the  'mounting'  lark  (VVm.  Browne),  thr 
•merry  lark'  (Spenser),  'herald  of  the  day'  (Chaucer),  'shrill 
lark '  (Spenser),  '  summer's  bird '  (Spenser),  '  the  busy  day 
waked  by  the  lark'  ('the  besy  lark,  waker  of  the  day,"  Chester), 
'Hark!  bark  I  the  lark  .it  Heaven's  gate  sings,  and  Phoibus 
'gins  nrixi!'  ('At  Heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings,  The 
morn  not  wiiking  till  she  sings,'  Lyly). 

These  alone  are  enough  to  warn  the  critic  that  he  should  go 
very  cautiously  when  he    approaches  the  text  of  Shakeipcaro 
wilb  the  intention  of  proving  the  '  original '  obMrvation  of  the 
poet.     Shakespeare's  description  of  the  lark  is  bcnatifiil  in  the 
extreme,  and    for   ordinary  purposes    Lyly  and    \Vm.    Browne 
and  Chester,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Chaucer,  Spcrnscr,  and 
Sidney,  may  be  overlooked.      We  find  the  beautiful  thoughts  Id 
Shakespeare.     They  are  his.     Let  it  be  so— for  ordinary  pur- 
poses and  'the  general  reader' — but  critics  roust  not,  for  tJieir 
own   special   purposes,   first   of    ail   attribute   to   Sbakespearb. 
expressions  that  were  not  his  own,  and  then,  on  account  of  iho' 
expressions,  attitbule  lu  him  the  possession  of  a  lore  of  Natai 
for    which    there    is    no   evidence.       His    lark    is    a     bcaulifn 
construction,  not  a.  creation.     It  will  live  for  ever,  as  Shake 
spearc's,  because  he  lakes  what  he  chooses,  as  his  osprcy  take 
jish,  *  by  sovereignty  of  nature,'  and  makes  >t  his  own,  by  k\~s 
force  of  genius  that  makes  the  lilies  he  gathers  the  whiter  for 
gathering,  gold  more  golden  for  his  handling,  and  tbal  adds 
jwrfume  to  the  violet.     But  the  fancies  were  not  original :  ibi 
did  not  break  from  him  in  any  enthusiasm  of  admiration.     1     ' 
saw  their  beauty,  and  adapted  them.     Vet  it  Still  remains  to 
said  that  though  Shakespeare  borrowed  others'  fancies,  ho  did  i 
borrow  any  of  their  natural  history.     His  contcmporBries  call  til 
lark  'crested,'  'speckled,'  '  long-hccled,'  '  lowneslrd.'     Sbalf 
speare  does   not   hurrow   these   phrases :    he  cares,  appaicntl/, 
nothing  about  the  real  bird  in  Nature:  he  never  refers  to  iu 
appearance,  its  mate,  its  nest,  or  its  young,  which  so  deligfal 
some  poets  before  him.     This  is  distinctly  worth  noting,  and 
extraordinary. 

Again,  with  the  dove.  Shakespeare's  '  dove '  is  an  exquiiits 
collation  of  all  previous  'doves' — of  fancy — and,  when  ho 
comes  to  facts,  of  the  pigeon  under  domestication.  The  rrsl 
dove,  the  bird  that  those  whom  he  borrowed  from  meant,  'at 
leaves  to  them ;  for  himself,  the  household  pigeon,  translated 
into '  classical '  terms,  is  sufiicient.  Fur  Shakespeare  needed  but 
Utile  material  with  which  to  work  bis  wonders ;  and  tbc  less  he 
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tras  comprllcd  to  ate,  tho  better  Sbakespearc  was  pleased.     It 
«prvr»  him,  this  '  doyf,'  as  the  emblem  of  '  patience,  '  modejty,' 

*  h.-umleunMs,'  'pity,'  'mildness,'  maternal  dci-otion,  'inno- 
cence,' and  is  '  the  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace'  It  is  white, 
snow-white,  silrer-whitii;  and  when  it  is  a  '  turtle' dove,  it  is 
the  symbol  of  love,  of  Iiivi'k'  fidelity,  of  supreme  conslancv  and 
chastity,  and  when  separuteil  from  its  love  it  Js  incmisolnble. 
A  very  beautifot  bird  it  is,  and  yet,  with  all  its  virtue*,  it  i*  not 
one  that  commends  itself  to  a.  lover  of  birds.  Compare  it 
with  Sprnsor's  culvers  or  the  'quists'  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
icmporarici,  and  the  dilTcrcncc  is  to  be  seen  at  once.  Vet  a 
certain  critic  goes  into  raptures  over  it,  and,  because  Shakespeare 
tsys  it  '  pecks  np  peas '  and  '  feeds  its  young  ones '  from  its  own 
ctup,  eulogizes  the  descrijitinn  as  being  of '  almost  phcttograpblc 
accuracy.*  Any  urchin  who  lives  within  walking  distance  of 
St.  Paul's  or  the  Law  Courts  could  hare  said  as  mucii,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  own  words;  yet  in  Shakespeare  it  is  'almost 
l^otograpbic  accuracy.'  The  poet  again  applauds  tho  mother- 
dovc'a  patience  when  '  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed.'  Dis- 
cIosimI  means  '  hatched,'  so  wo  are  told  by  the  editors  of  the 
'  Hrnry  Irving  Shakespeare,'  and  '  the  young  doves  when 
hatched  arc  covered  with  yellow  down  ;*  therefore  the  beauty  of 
the  pbrasn  'golden  couplets.'  Now  we  might  point  out,  as  n 
tnntter  nf  fact,  that  pigeons,  when  first  hatched,  are  not  covered 
with  yellow  down,  that  'golden  couplets'  here  means  eggs, 
that  'disclosed'  means  'revealed,'    and  that  the  notes    of  the 

*  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare'  are  sheer  nonsense — 'Anon  as 
patient  as  (he  female  dove,  When  that  her  golden  couplets  are 
cliacloscd.  His  silence  will  git  drooping ' — but  there  is  no  need 
to  do  so,  so  let  it  pass.  But  when  the  poet's  very  defective 
Dfttural  history  has  to  depend  fur  its  accuracy  upon  such  details 
as  these  'critics  and  editors'  suggest,  it  is  surely  worse  off  than 
it  was  befure  it  had  its  house  swept  and  garnished  and  was 
rnpostessed.  Nor  are  the  classic  errors  about  the 'chaste' and 
■  uiild '  dove — the  emblem,  wilh  'the  lecher- sparrow,'  of  the 
lascivious  Paphian,  and,  lor  its  constant  quarrelling,  *  the  bird 
of  war,'  and  "dedicate  to  Mars' — worth  referring  to;  for  in 
Shakctpear«'a  day  they  were  less  hackneyed  by  over  two 
liundred  years  of  use  than  they  are  to-day. 

Shakespeare's  eagle,  again,  is  a  noble  poem  of  a  poet's  admira- 
lion  for  a  noble  theme.     But  will  even  a  critic  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  Shakespeare's  observation,  or  undertake 
to  prove  from  it  Shakespeare's  love  of  Nature  ? 
L  His  nightingale,  again,  is  a  beautiful  poem,  but  lis  theme  is 

i    _'  Philomela,'  not  a  bird  ;  and  when  be  does  s^^aV.  ol  \Vwi>aw40t»'t 
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thowrt  tbat  he  wont  In  contemporetry  error  or  antiquated  fan 
for  bis  facli,  not  to  Natunt.  As  with  Sbclley's  skylark  (in  wbich, 
(hough  thcrp  is  no  direct  natural  history,  there  is  a.  wonderful 
description  of  the  actual  snug),  a  singlr  stnnzA  tiiflicr^s  tr>  assurv 
us  that  the  poet  really  took  a  personal  delight  in  a  little  bird 
that  wa«  sinking  overhead;  so  in  Keats's  '  Ode  to  the  Night- 
ingale,' a  single  stanza  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  actual 
joy  of  the  poet  in  listening  to  another  little  brown  bird  sin^in^ 
in  its  bower.  Pid  Shtxkcspeare  eror  listen  to  either  lark  or 
nightingale  ?  Who  may  say  ?  They  live  enshrined  In  his 
verses  for  nil  lime.  Happy  birds  to  be  so  boimure<J ;  yet 
happier  still  if  we  eould  have  thought  that  our  prent  Shakespeare 
listened  to  them  and  loved  them.     Hen  Jonson'sone  line,  'Dear  ' 

>d  angel  of  the  Spring,'  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  lorn  of  j 

iture.    Shakespeare  has  not  a  kind  word  for  the  bird.     Lacreeej 

nvixhed,     l^vinia    outraged    and    mutilated,    the    Patsionatc' 

Pilgrim  beguiled  and  left  latnenting,  find  solace  and  sympathy 

in  the  Inmentntions  of  the  victim  of  Tereus'  cruelty.      But  the 

man  Shakespeare  never  spenks  to  us  from  the  poet's  lines  to  say 

that  the  bird-nightingale  delighted  him. 

His  falcon  is,  of  course,  the  bird  of  Falconry,  a  cnnocnion  Io^« 
the  taste  of  the  day,  and  not,  let  us  hope,  any  expression  of  tb^^s 
poet's  own  liking  for  the  sport.     In  the  brutal  days  of  Elixabeth,^K 
spurt  was  attended  with  such  revolting  cruelties,   that   we  cai^H 
easily  understand  Sidney  saying,  '  Next  to  bunting  1  like  hawk— — 
ing  worst,'  and  as  we  hare  pointed  out,  Sliakesjwans  is  very  seldon^M 
pitiful  except  towards  the  victimsof  the  chase:  (he  '  poor  dapple<^H 
tools,'  the  burghers  of  the  deer  city  in  Arden  Woods ;  the  '  poor  ^' 
dew-bcdsbbled  wretch  of  Venus   hunting;  the  'poor'  stnicl^ 
fowl.     But  liking 'sport'  or  not,  Shakespeare,  for  the  fashiorx 
of  his  times,  had  to  use  the  phrases  of  falconry  and  the  chase- 
'  Why,  you  know,  an  a  wan  havo  not  skill  in  the  hawking  nne 
hunting  languages  nowu-dnya,    Til   not  give  a  rush  for  him  : 
they  are  more  studied  than  the  Latin  or  the  Greek.' 

Of  the  robin,  the  swallow,  the  martin,  the  lapwing,  and  tfa»1 
men,  Shakespeare  has  preserved  for  tu,  in  his  own  incomparablo  j 
language,  some  pretty  fancies  as  well  as  some  facts  which  were 
the  common  property  of  his  contemporaries.     For  instance,  the 
delightful  passages  about  the  *  ruddock  with  charitable  bill '  in  j 
'Cymhcline,'  so  often  tjuoteil  among  the  Ixrauties  of  Shakespeare, 
occurs  in,  prohably,  every  prece<ting  port,  and   the  'charitable* 
bill  appears  to  have  been  almost  a  proverhitil  saying. 

As  for  Shakespeare's  quadrupeds  we  hare  already  noticed  ] 
them ;  but  as  illustrating  his  much-applauded  *  love '  of  Nature, ' 
we  may  refer  here  to  his  cqiloua  dcuitatioa  of  cats  and  dogs — 
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I  Til^,  of  no  MtCMft.*      It  U  a  inMl  Mrptuii^  tkbt  that, 
with   his   [RUTclloiu  tfmupmthr  with  bumui   iwUira  uxt  tb» 
Itorie,  Sbakespcarp  shoald  nrrer    bave  bad  »   liivin^  wurd  lo 
tbrow  At  a  dog,  and  tb^   be  sboald  bavc  erca  denied  it  tbc 
virtue  nf  fidcliiT.     As  tbe  tniaUtcn  to  ia»n'<  plnuam  in  bunting 
ami    bear-baiting,  dogs   ve    conttantlj    commmded   for  tbur 
coura^fe  or  endurance,  strength,  ^leed,  or  Tatce.     Bat  for  thttir 
moral  qtulitiu,  there  is  nut  a  siogle  syllable  of  admiration  ; 
aod  wb«a  w«  catne  to  look  for  geatlo  woixis  about  man's  faithfu) 
fricad,  for  sympathy  with  the  omnud  that  boa  bv  its  merits 
en  trenched    itself    in    bum  an    aiTection,    w«    search    in    vatn. 
N'or  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  to    be  found  for  this 
inexplicable  dislike  of  tbe  do^.  either  in  the  manners  of  bis  own 
limes  or  of  any  other,  for  ^linkrspcaro's  contemporaries   are 
vunspicuouily  vrorm-bfarttKl  towards  it,  aiid  tbe  literature  of  all 
time  has  ctmscnicd  to  bimour  and  to  love  it.     It  is  quite  true, 
as  some    critics    emphosixe    very  unnucessarily,  that    there   is 
notbinf'  good  said  of  tbe  dog  in  Holy  Writ,  and  that  tbe  Jews 
hated  it.     But  Eugland  is  not  Palestine ;  and  if  there  was  one 
creature  Shakespeare  holed  more  than  the  dog,  it  was  the  Jew. 
Vet  all  the  passages  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  tbe  doj;  occurs — 
sDTing  only  Crab,and  apart  fromsportorserrice — can  be  classified 
andcr  the  one  head  of '  Dog  ss  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach,' 
and  i^bakcspearc's  vocabulary  of  dog-abuse  is  positi%'cly  terrific. 
If  he  was  ungenerous  to  tbe  dog,  be  must  he  colled  somiMhing 
worse  to  cats, — 'crcntures  we  count  not  worth  ttie  banging.' 
For  one  tiling  Puss  is  no  sort  of  use  in  s]>ort,  so  that  hi^r  physical 
qualities  did  nut  attract  tlie  poet's  admiration.     Vet  it  it  surely 
Mtoaishing   that   he   should   so  consistently    revile   the   little 
aniniAL       It  was  a  pet  long  before   bis  time,  and    bis  contem- 
poraries all  agree  in  admiring,  valuing,  and  caressing  it.      Was 
Shakespeare  one  of  ibose  like  Bertram,  or  of  whom  Shylock 
speaks,  that  'cannot  abide  a  cat'?     There  is  enough  in  bis 
I  lays  to  support  the  fancy.     But  bnw,  then,  about  his  dugs? 
And  failing  explanation  of  so  determined  on  aversion,  critics 
cannot  x»r  of  Shakespeare  tliat  be  was  a  '  lover  of  nuimals.' 

Of  Shaki-spL-arti's  horses  there  is  no  need  to  speak  ;  bo  writes 
of  them  as  a  Centaur  might  write,  as  pailictpatiug  in  his  own 
nature,  lie  loved  them,  and  the  result  is  the  noblest  description 
ever  written  of  the  noblest  of  all  animals.  Hero  we  see  the  poet 
at  his  best,  full  of  personal  knowledge  of  hts  subject,  full  of 
kindliest  sympathy  with  Jt,  and  the  contrast  makes  all  the  more 
barren  and  more  deplorable  bis  treatment  of  tbe  animal  world 
ia  general. 
laJt  has  been  said  of  Shakesjieare  that  he  had  '  a.  Ck\w  cnrnVcni.^'^ 
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for  cletaili,'  Bnd  this  rontPtnpt  he  CBirii**  into  his  trrntment 
animnla.     A  biixl  is  n  bin),  n  beast  is  n  l>east,  nml  !t  does  not 
seriously  maltcr  whnt  sort  nf  bin!  or  bcnst  i(  is,  *<>  lon^  as 
touch  of  Nalure  which  the  passngf^  needs,  or  «birh  affords  n 
melnphor,  is  iherc.     He  was  supremrK'  inilifTerent  to  that  which 
all  other  writers  prize  so  highly  nod  call '  local  colour.'     This  i» 
shown  as  conspicuously  in  his  Flora  »  in  his  Fauna ;  for  where, 
for  instance,  the  names  of  individual  trees  would  have  grotly 
advantnifcd  his  text  and  brought  the  scenes  in  which  they  wer«^ 
mentioned  more  substantially  before  ihe  eye,  be  is  conlent  with 
the  word  '  tree.'    And  as  real  trees  that  he  know*  of,  he  .tctuatly 
uses  in  his  forests  only  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  (very  douhlfullv) 
the  sycamore.     'J'here  are  no  <'lin»  or  beech-trees,  no  birch,  ash, 
chestnut,  walnut,  poplar,  alder,  plane,  fr,  larch,  lime  or  hom- 
beain.     Is  not  this  extraordinary?    So  with  animatc<]  Nalnrc. 
Shakespeare  look  only  what  suited  for  the  occasion,  nn<l  only 
just  n»  much  as  would  suffice.     He  does  not  employ  animals  tn- 1 
embellish   or  ornament   his  lines;    they  arc  there  for  the   use 
they  serve  in  illustration  or  as  a  simile.      He  never  lingers  overj 
R  beast  or  hint  longer  than   the  (juotatioii  he  is  working  od.I 
When  it  has  served  bis  purpose,  it  ^oes.      If  he  is  dealinjc  wilbj 
intinimate   fVniure,  he  delights  to  linger,  to  elaborate,  and 
polish.     But  with  an  niiimal  he  never  siavs  lonj^r  than  to  sayl 
just  the  one  thing  that  serves  to  make  it  apt,  and,  as  a  rule,  hel 
does  not  even  stop  to  choose  a  specific  variety.      He  has  n»| 
butterflies  in  his  sunshine,  no  moths  in  his  twilight,  nu  crieket«l 
in  his  meadows,  no  bees  in  his  flowers.     Living  CTeatores  do  ■ 
not  slip  naturally  into   his   Inndscape,      When    be  thought  of] 
being  out  in  the  field  and  gitrden  and  orchard,  he  did  not  think  T 
of  Ihe  small  life  that  goes  to  gladden  the  scene,  -ind  makes  *  lb« 
country  *  so  blithe  and  beautiful  for  most  of  us. 

His  characters  live  in  Arden  h'orest,  and  jet  they  never  hear 
or  see  a  single  bird,  or  insect,  or  flower,  all  the  time  that  ifaey 
are  there.     As  for  animals,  deer  excepted  (and  these  the  poet 
was  compelled  to  introduce  for  food),  there  is  only  a  lioness  and 
*■  green  and  gilded  snake.'     The  oak  is  the  only  forest  tree  i»| 
the  play.    There  is  not  a  flower  in  it,     Kven  the  words  '  flower '  i 
and  '  leaf '  are  never  mentioned  in  the  pl.iy  ;  nor  the  word  '  bird,*  | 
except  in  an  interpolated  song.     Then'  i*  not  even  an  indicatior* 
of  the  time  of  year,  except  that  the  L)uke  and  others  talk  of  the 
bitter  cold.     Vet  what  do  we  find?     The  play  is  alwavs  illus-l 
tratrd  as  if  the  time  of  year  were  midsummer,  and  critics  sfty : 
•We  hear  the  wind  rustling  in  the  fragrant  leaves  of  the  fairy 
land  of  Anien'   ('Henry  Irving  Shnkespcare'),  and  speak  of 
'leafy  solitudes  sweet    with   the  song  ol    birds.'     Such  is  the 
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magic  potency  «r  genius;  it  tnkes  ragxiro  imaKination,  trnn(> 
]>oii»  (be  ijiimi  (o  scenes  tliat  are  nertr  even  binted  at  by  ibn 
poet,  and  inaket  u«  paint  forests  green  and  fitl  them  witb  bappy 
nnimal  life  nod  summer  flowers,  when  the  writer  (peaks  only  of 
'tbp  icy  fang  and  churlish  chiding;  of  ihi^  winter's  wind,'  caDs 
the  forrst  nlwnys  a  '  drsrn,'  ond  tenants  it  with  Itons  and 
Tenomous  scrprnts. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review,  as  fully  as  spare  will  permit, 
the  animated  Nature  nf  Shakespeare's  I'lnys  and  Piiems,  and 
wilhio  those  limits  presented  the  rase  against  (hose  critics  and 
editon  who  repeat  one  from  th«  other  the  misconception  as  to  Ibc 
poet 'a  exceptional  knowledge  of  natural  history,  his  extraordinary 
exorcise  ol'  personal  observation,  and  his  universal  tendernM* 
towards  nnimal  Hfe.  And  as  we  have  passed  from  one  pntnt  of 
ciur  enquiry  to  another,  it  c«nnot  have  escaped  the  reader  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Sbakespraivr't  sympathies  and  antijMlliies  are 
esftctly  those  of  all  su<:nce<)ing  poets.  Where  he  praises,  they 
pmise ;  where  he  blame*,  they  blame  too.  The  latter  group* 
that  he  neglects — for  inilanee,  the  birds  and  beasta  of  prey,  the 
sea-fowl  or  the  foreign  birds — are  neglected  puncinally ;  reptiles 
continue  to  be  abominable,  lisb  not  worth  Doticinj;,  and  insects 
•vermin,'  Even  the  treatment  of  individual  sprcies  follows  on 
Shakespeare's  lines.  The  owl,  the  raven,  the  crow,  and  so  forth 
«re  odious;  the  kingRsber,  womlpei-Jier,  corncrake,  6cc.,  are 
passed  over.  No  birds  are  *  song  birds '  except  those  to  whicli 
S>bakespesre  gave  diplomas.  Tlie  monkey  folk  '  ridicoloas  (Itey 
And,  Fiirwbat?  Fur ill-iesembling  human  kind,'  Our  Ilrilish 
<]UM]nipeds,  the  badger,  otter,  fox,  and  tbe  rest,  are  used  exactly 
as  Sllu«^>eaTe  used  them.  Th«  insecU  be  disliked  the  pocU 
4)islik«;  those  that  work  for  man  are  applaudeil  as  they  were 
applandeid  by  bin.  Tbe  resemblance  may  be  traced  even  doaer 
than  this ;  for  Shakespeare's  imagery,  epithets,  and  metapbon 
are  repeated  in  hts  own  words  for  three  cetttariea  after  ibey 
"Were  written. 

Here  and  there,  of  eoatse,  in  every  poet  occar  touches  of 
individual  prejodice  or  partiality,  of  prrsooal  like*  and  dis- 
like* ;  bat  Shakespeare  gives  tbe  lone  and  general  tenor  to  tbe 
whole.  With  ibe  oineleentfa  teoMfy  there  baa  also  come  into 
poetry  a  deeper  and  wider  appreciatioa  of  \slare,  bvt  witb  it 
a  correspnaaiag  appractaiioa  «f  Shalmpiare ;  an<i  area  tbe 
greatest  mimla  ef  osr  «n  liwei  wftw  in  tbeit  wrilMfS  tb« 
potent  inflaenoe  of  tbe  ■rtzanfa  crawpir  Of  comhv  •» 
may  go  farther  faadc  fhas  lAakaapBWe— «ad  aaj,  ibal,  as  b« 
borrowed  so  Bach,  he  ia  aoc  aupwwfth.  BaC  tar  aD  matiitmi 
parpoaes,  even  dcapite  CfaaMcr  aad  Spnacr,  E^lbn  ff*^ 
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begins  with  Shakespeare.  Same  poeU  ttady  Chaucer  and  Speos 
bul  all  port*  study  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  the  beGtunR  penallj- 
hit  absorbing  greatness  that  we  date  back  (o  him  and  no  farthc 
Nor  need  we  go  farther  for  our  models  of  Xature.  Shakrspcac^ 
is  satisfying,  even  in  his  animated  Nature.  He  pn^Kritls  it  tn 
UK  in  such  winning  fptm,  and  wltli  such  gr^tcc  of  words,  that  we 
arc  content  with  it — so  long  as  wtt  may  enjoy  it  with  jud)cinent 
and  a  leasonable  ad  mi  rati  on.  Nntunitly  enough,  everyone 
wishes  to  read  into  Shakespeare's  lines  that  which  they  would 
be  glad  to  find  there  and  what  they  perhaps  eKfiected  would  be 
there.  But  to  go  about  to  discover  the  perfume  of  swcetbrJar 
in  the  violet,  or  to  find  that  in  gold  which  is  more  goldrn  than 
itself,  is  '  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.'  His  animaletl  Nature, 
that  is,  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  cannot  be,  and  could 
not  have  been,  better  than  '  Elizabetltan';  but,  as  a  matter  uf 
fact,  it  falls  below  the  stnnilard  of  his  contemporaries.  For  i^_ 
is  often  forgotten,  when  admiring  Shakespeare,  how  much  i>^H 
contemporaries  knew,  and  that  the  sauio  literature  was  open  to 
Shakespeare  as  was  open  to  Bacon  and  other  men  whom  we  still_ 
call  'learned.' 

But  no  previous  literature  could  sufSce,  dot  all  the  learning  I 
is  available  now,  to  suggest  to  Shakespeare  his  studies  of  bi 
nature  or  of  inanimate  nature.     These  are  supreme  example 
human  genius  directed  to    the   cnntemplalinn    of  surrounding 
objectn;  and  in  all  the  range  of  EnglUh  poetry,  until  we  coiue 
to  Shelley,  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  mrtnpiifir  or  simile,  or  yet 
any  touch  of  description,  that  falls  outside  the  circumference  of 
Shakespeare's  'all-encasing  '  language.    Like  gold,  it  permeates 
alike  the  clays  and  rocks  of  human  thought;  like  tho  jewels 
of  the  sea,  his  phrases  gleam  and  glitter  in  shallows  iad  in 
deeps.     So  saturated  is  tho  intellect  of  our  race  with  Shake- 
speare that  thinkers  cnn  scarcely  think  finely  without  his  echo, 
or  poets  speak  without  quittation.     Indeed,  wc  might  sometimes 
wonder  whether,  even    in  our  dreams,    we  outfly  his    waking 
wings  or  pitch  beyond  the  circle  of  his  f^mcj. 
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^BT.  IV. — ■  1.  Sevision  des  NostocaeSes  IlA^rocj/tt^es.  Par 
M.\!.  K<1.  Bomet  et  Ch.  Flahault.  (Extr. '  Annalc*  dca  Scl- 
eiipes  Katurellcs.')     Paris,  18S6-18»8. 

2.  Monoffrajihie  Jes    OicillurtEts.     Par    M.    Mau^icK^    0<tinont. 

(Exlr.  '  Annales  ik-s  Sciences  Naturelles.')     Paris,  18;t3. 

3.  Vaa   jyiiimc7iMen  der  JJoi-fisee.      Vod   Dr.   Frunx   Scbiitt. 

(Ergcbniaac  der  in  dem  Atlantischen  Ocean  aasgofuEiilea 
PUnkton  ExpcilitioD  der  Humboldt  StiftUDg,  heratugegebea 
vnn  Victor  Heoson,)  Kiel  and  Leipzig,  \&9i. 
■i.  Rejicrt  on  Deep  Sea  Dfposiln.  By  John  Murrajr,  LL.D.,  and 
Ker.  A.  F.  RcnnnJ,  LL.D.  (Reports  of  llie  Sciputific 
Results  cif  tbc  Explutiiig  ^^ovage  of  H.M.S.  *  Challenger.') 
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OUT  in  Mae  wattr,  poised  on  tlie  surface  nf  thousands  of 
fathoms  of  sea,  the  traveller  Rnds  it  bard  to  realise  that 
he  is  crossing  a  meadow  of  plants,  evading  observation  as 
individuals,  and  even,  under  ordtnury  circumstances,  incon- 
■picDons  in  the  mass,  yet  everywhere  present,  affording  nutrition 
to  minute  forms  of  animal  life,  which  in  turn  supply  the  food  of 
sho&ls  of  fishes.  The  study  of  these  ocean  meadows  and  of  the 
animitl  life  that  they  support  su{;;;cst3  a  variety  of  questions, 
which  are  of  practical  and  economic,  as  well  as  theoretical  ur 
scientific,  interest.  They  are  tbe  feeding-grounds  of  fishes; 
tliey  open  out  fields  of  enquiry  to  naturalists ;  they  offer 
difRcnltics  to  students  of  geology  ;  and  the  validity  of  evolution 
demands  an  explanation  of  the  problems  connected  with  their 
appearance. 

Writers  on  sanitatiun  have  made  us  painfully  familiar  with 
tbe  facts  that  a  profusion  of  mingled  organisms  inhabit  tbe  air 
in  greater  or  less  density,  and  that  man  is  constantly  surrounded 
with  evidence  of  the  avoidable  as  well  ns  the  inevitable  im- 
parity  of  his  dealings  with  organic  substances.  Though  such 
organisms  are  not  true  aerial  denizens,  hut,  like  the  seeds  of 
thistles  blown  by  the  wind,  are  mere  passengers  through  the 
atmosphere,  a  consideration  of  their  occurrence  in  such  multi- 
tudes in  the  air  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  the  frontiers 
of  the  distribution  of  organic  life  are  scarcely  to  be  delimited. 
The  living  earth  and  its  waters  teem  with  inconspicuous  and 
tttuuspected  forms  of  bacterial  life,  performing  lunclions  of 
the  utmost  utility  to  man,  and  on  the  other  hand  potent  with 
latent  hosliUtv.  Such  organisms  share  these  altiibutes  with 
the  lower  fungi,  but  thi"  rdntionsbip  formerly  presumed  to. 
exial  between  bacteria  and  fungi  is  now  known  to  be 
one  of  function.     They  agree,  that  is,  in  fol'' 
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nnd  saprophytic  modes  of  life,  setting  up  ditcAscs  in  the  on^H 
CBRC  and  decay  in  the  other,  nnd  oro  n*  liitlc  related  fts  bxtf^ 
nrc  to  birds.     The  true  nest  of  kin  of  biurtcrin  are  the  Other 
Pn'tapht/la  containing  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter 
of  plant*,   and    vegetating  by  means  of   it    in    ordinary'   plant 
fashion.     This  great  group   is  not  only  more  varied  in  lorm, 
but  hat  even  wider  frontiers  than  the  bacteria  as  records  iu 
distribution.      Owing    to   less   specialized   modes  of  Ufa  —  the 
least  specialized  of  any  organize<l  being* — the  green  Protcpfiyta 
occur  universally.     They  are  found  wherever  there  is  moisture 
and  a  little  light, — with  the  moss  in  its  cranny,  in  lakes  andH 
rivers,  hv  seashores,   and,  even    penetrating  to    those!    regioaj|^| 
where  bacterial  life  is  normally  scarce  or  absent,  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  and  in  the  open  ocean — ibe  <  blue  water '  of  seafaring^^ 
language.  J^| 

The  admirable  work  wbicb  M.  Bomet  and  bis  two  pupils,  aS^ 
they  would  nodoubt  proudly  confess  themselves,  have  done  in  mo- 
nographing the  great  groups  of  Protophyta  called  the  hel<Tr<icystal 
Naslvcaccw  {Rivulariem,  Siroiiphonim:-,  Sci/tomnirti;  NoxIvcck)  and 
the  homocystal  No/ilccncfH' or  Ogcillaririt',  so  much  surpasses  ordi> 
nary  botanical  systematic  work  that  it  is  dithcult  to  refrain  froi 
lUe  use  of  apparently  exaggerated  language  in  describing  it.  T^ 
differences  of  structure  and  development  which  are  characteriiti 
of  species  of  plants  are  very  obscure  in  these  low  forms,  and 
their  scrutiny  is  a  work  of  labour  in  its  methods.  There  are 
probably  no  plants,  info  the  systematic  literature  of  which  greater 
confusion  has  been  imported.  The  bactcrin,  perhaps,  ought  to 
l>e  excepted,  since  species-making  has  here  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  chemists,  medical  men,  and  physiologists,  who  Are  a  law  to 
themselves  in  their  mode  of  discriminating  sjieeific  rank  by 
physiological  and  chemical  tests  instead  ol  by  the  characters 
afforded  by  structure  and  development.  The  natural  history  of 
bacteria  has  come  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  sensational  recog- 
nitions of  new  forms  in  association  with  disease,  of  which  pi 
fcsaional  and  daily  newspapers  tell  us,  will  one  day  form 
chapter  In  the  thrcnique  scandalnue  of  Botany,  when  tbei 
forms  find  their  naturnt  historian  in  a  new  Bornct. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  bacteria  scare,  if  it  mav  be  so  terni' 
the  true  path  w;is  pointed  out  by  the  celebr.-ited  Iwtanist  Bnry 
in  his  'Lectures  on  Bacteria';  but  bis  voice  cried  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  eager  bacteriologists,  who  adopted  some  of  bis  metliods 
and  rcdiscorcred  others,  while  they  neglected  his  adjuration  to 
remember  that  bacteria  are  to  be  studied  like  other  plants  and 
not  like  chemical  products  and  physiological  principles.  A 
ready  means  of  gauging  the  amountand  character  of  the  work 
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of  MM.  Bornel,  FUbault,  and  Gomoat,  it  supplied  when  wc 
<»>inp4kre  the  dijorder  that  existed  aman^  the  gruen  Prfitopkijta, 
which  thej  have  monographed,  with  that  cxiitlng  among  thn 
colourlesa  forms — the  bactcrin.  In  accomplishing  titcir  task, 
the  greatest  difficidty  has  no  doubt  been  the  relegation  ol'  the 
^ndlrss  bad  spr(-i<!x  to  their  proper  place.  The  catiilnguc  of 
*  ipccies  eiccludi-iida- '  enormously  exceeds  in  number  ihi;  legiti- 
mate species,  and  the  conscienlious  execution  of  the  task  of 
investigating  all  these  claimants  to  spcci6c  rank  must  have 
prored  a  heart-breaking  labour.  The  difficulties  have  ht;cn 
equalled  by  the  honest  hard  work  and  brilliant  inlerprcta- 
^tions  of  the  aulliors. 

P  One  of  the  moit  interesting  directions  in  which  science  has 
feccntly  advanced  is  exhibited  in  the  records  of  the  existence 
of  a  Horn  and  a  fauna  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  most 
inhospitable  wastes  of  the  sea.  The  phosphorescence,  or 
luminosity  as  il  is  better  termed,  of  the  ocean  is  well  known 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organisms  in  it  in  vast  numbers. 
This  phenomenon,  almost  as  brilliantly  exhibited  on  our 
western  coasts  as  in  tropical  seas,  has  at  all  times  attracted 
notice  ;  but  the  conditions  of  ita  exhibition  arc  even  now  iiii* 
perfectly  understood.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
there  are  direct  and  indirect  records  of  the  occurrence  of  tran- 
sient phenomena  of  a  like  kind  to  be  seen  in  (he  open  light  of 
day.  Many  speculations  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  helps  us  merely  to 
the  name,  and  Pliny  begins,  as  was  to  be  eijiected,  the  work 
tii  mixing  matters,  having  collected  idle  tales  about  King 
^-  J:lrythras,  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  colour  of  the 
^nand,  and  the  nature  of  the  water,  Montngne,*  in  his  memoir 
^^00  the  subject,  assigned  the  true  origin  of  the  name  to  th« 
periodical  uccurri^nce  in  its  waters,  and  In  the  tropical  Indian 
Ocean  as  well,  of  floating  banks  of  a  microscopically  minute 
seaweed,  Tric/wilesmiuin  erytlirantm.  Ehrenberg  and  others 
had  previously  witnessed  and  commented  on  the  fact,  and 
Candolle  had  desciibe-d  a  similar  reddening  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Moral,  owing  to  the  presence,  in  extraordinarjr 
abundance,  of  an  allied  organism.  Captain  Cook,  Hinds  in 
the  voyage  of  the  '  fjulphur,'  Darwin  In  the  '  Beagle,'  and  many 
other  observers,  have  noted  similar  phenomena  In  widely  distant 
seas,  and  have,  some  of  them,  remarked  the  offensive  odour 
accompanying  such  manifestations.  No  naturalist  who  has 
ritnessed  one  of  these  great  cxhibitiona  of  (he  astonishing  fecun- 
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Ally  of  tlie  lowest  (aim*  of  life,  and  bat  observed  its  eril  stnell 
and  tbe  swarms  of  anim«l  parasites,  can  fail  to  recall  tUo  literal 
truth  of  Coleridge's  Tcrse — 

'  Tlie  ver^  deep  did  rot :  0  Cbriat  I  ^H 

Tbot  ever  tUis  sliuiild  be !  ^H 

T«i,  aiimy  tUingr<  did  cranri  witli  logs  1 
Upon  the  aliiny  nca.' 

Not  Tennyson,  nor  Ruskin,  ever  (tated  n  seientilic  truth  in 
porlicnl  lanpiage  with  less  exagg^eration, — tliou));)),  slrangrly 
enough,  these  very  lines  have  been  seized  upon  b}'  senstttinnal 
book  illustrators  as  material  suitably  weird  for  the  exercice  of 
their  debased  cral't. 

Such  phenomena  arc  akin  to  the  periodical  occurrenoea  <vf 
great  banks  of  minute  alff^-  In  freshwater  lakes  and  rivers, — for 
example,  the  '  brcnking  of  the  inercs,'  ns  it  is  termed  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  it  has  been  invesligated  with  some  success.  Cases 
of  llio  rapid  formation  of  such  banks  have  l>een  often  recorded 
elsewhere,  and  Londoners  may  observe  it  annually  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  ponds  of  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  the  fountains  spout  sprays  of  blue- 
tixeen  water.  The  marine  phenomena  are  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  organisms  hnd  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, of  light,  of  salinity,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplication, 
just  as  the  allied  bacteria  lind  such  be«t  possible  conditions 
with  the  result  of  an  epidemic  disease.  How  far  indeed  such 
conditions,  wholly  external  to  our  bodies  and  not  involving  any 
preliminary  weakness  of  our  health,  may  constttatc  what  is 
called 'predisposition  '  to  disease,  is  a  subject  which  students 
of  plant  diseases  understand  much  better  than  the  pathologists 
of  man  and  animals. 

Visible  occurrences  such  as  these  arc  probably  much  mora  ' 
common  in  the  ocean  than  is  supposed,  and  an  enquiry  into 
their  mode  of  origin  leads  us  to  the  fads,  that  such  ori;anisms 
do  onlinarily  exist  at  all  places  in  the  sen,  and  that  it  ia  merely 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  that  we  observe  this 
sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  of  particular  species. 

Those  who  knew  thai  tbe  whole  bulk  of  animal  life  in  the 
ocean  must  be  directly  and  indirectly  dependent  on  the  vt^eta- 
tion  of  the  ocean,  were  puzzled  for  many  years  by  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  apparent  disparity  of  their  volumes,  since 
the  marine  vegetation  of  tbe  coasts  alone  is  manifestly  insuDi- 
cicnt  to  preserve  the  bnlanee.  The  least  observant  eye  notes 
that,  on  the  great  carpet  of  green  which  covers  the  earth,  the 
animal  life  is  but  a  faint  pattern  ;  in  the  ocean  the  proporttun 
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leciiii  io  be  rev«rse<I.  Owing  to  tfa«  ttction  »f  Ma-wattrr  in 
iDtercepting  light,  which  is  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  all 
plants  except  parasiiea,  there  is  complete  darkness  bclon-  700 
lAthoniB  or  Irss  ;  but,  lonj*  b«for«  this  depth  is  reached,  th« 
qualitj-  of  light  in  rrUtinn  to  its  action  on  plants  is  so 
profoundlj  modifuHl,  that  mftrin«  vegetation  penetrates  to  a 
trifling  depth.  On  the  (rth«r  hnnd,  tht;  marine  fauna  ranges 
into  the  great  depths,  and  the  iin|Mixxibiltty  of  balancing  a 
mere  fringe  of  vegetation  along  coast«,  plus  floating  Sargasso 
banbs,  against  the  animal  life  of  the  whole  ocean  was  apparent 
to  all  who  considered  the  matter.  The  balance  has  he<'n  a»l- 
justed  b;r  the  discorerr  of  an  nbiqnitous  marine  veget.ttinn, 
causinff  the  tropical  seas  to  glow  with  phosphorescent  beams, 
and  discolouring  polar  ice  where  the  sea  breaks  on  it. 
The  existence  of  these  meadows  of  plants  is  mode  plain  to 
US  hy  the  direct  evidence  of  tow-netting  the  upper  layers 
of  water  with  fine  silk  nets,  when  their  capture,  together 
with  the  minute  forms  of  animal  life  that  live  upon  them,  is 
effected.  The  minute  animal  life  in  turn  furnishes  food  for 
shoaU  of  fishes,  and  the  importance  of  an  enquiry  into  the 
whole  life^histur]'  nod  seasonal  occurrences  of  such  organisms 
— the  basis  of  the  nutrition  of  marine  life,  as  green  plants  are  of 
tnrestria)  lif« — can  scarcely  be  overrated.  No  such  enquiry  baa 
erer  been  conducted  in  a  serious  scientific  spirit  in  our  seas 
by  other  than  private  invest igatn is,  unequipped  with  adequate 
resources  for  the  proper  study  of  the  subject  in  its  economic 
aspect.  Our  Fishery  Boards  concern  themselves  as  Httlc  with 
this  vital  matter  as  they  possibly  can.  Nor  is  this  apathy  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  Government 
hare  appointed  to  tlie  Chainnanshipof  the  Scottish  l'"ishery  Boanl 
an  esttmabie  gentleman,  who  possibly  understands  the  '  brand* 
ing*  of  herrings,  but  whose  chief  qualification  for  the  post  was 
a  safe  constituency.  Vet,  at  the  moment  when  this  appoint' 
ment  was  made,  they  had  the  opportunity,  pressed  upon  them 
by  a  large  bo<iy  of  sctentiftc  men,  of  choosing  an  eminent 
naturalist,  whose  claims  as  a  student  of  the  ocean  arc  admitted 
by  men  of  all  nations  to  be  unrivalled. 

Mn<:h  is  heard  of  the  study  of  the  migmtions  of  fond  lishes ; 
but  why  not  begin  the  matter  by  enquiring  into  the  occurrence* 
of  the  food  of  fishes, — the  vegetation  that  supporis  all  marine 
life?  Men  whose  minds  are  open  to  such  considerations  do 
Qot  sit  for  safe  constituencies  in  svflicient  numbers  to  make  an 
DlScial  enquiry  probable  in  the  near  future.  Hut,  besides  the 
Fishery  Boards,  there  is  at  least  one  institution  from  which 
light  might  be  expected  on  such  a  subject.     Some  years  ttgo  a 
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marine  Uborxlory  was   ettnlilished  at  Ptrmnuth,  from   wliicli^ 
economic  as  vrell  as  scientific  btessingt  were  expected  to  flow. 
Has  such  nti  eni|uir}*  ever  been  made  under  its  nutpiros?     Iiaj 
mills  grind  slow! y  ;  but  tiiey  do   nut  grind  small  cnougtl  lor] 
micriisL-nptc  or^ranisins  o(  tbis  kiDil. 

The  econuinic  value  of  such  an  enquiry  can  b«  saflicieDtly  | 
indicated   by  briefly  comparing  its  importance  for  fishery  with  , 
that  of  land  vegetation  for  terrestrial   life.      Wo  know  that  the 
nutiilion  of  the  whole  animal    kingdom,   including  mankind, 
<lepcndi,  wholly  and  absolutely,  upon  iho  activity  of  regetation 
in  conviTting  th«  inorganic  into  tin?  organic  for  our  food;  and, 
accordingly,   the  study  of  economic  Botany,    especially   agri- 
culture, exacts  the  attention  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
The  basis  of  fishery  is  precisely  the  same  as  iho  basis  of  agri- 
culture, and,  as  now  conducted,  fishery  is  in  the  tame  stage  of" 
development  as  agriculture  was  in  the  days  when  nomadic  man : 
chased  and  slew  the  beasts  of  the  field   without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  the  naturi!  of  their  pastures.     The  primitive  hunter 
indeed    knew,  as  the  modern  fisherman  knows,  that  thcro  an 
«pt'ciat  feed ing>grou lids,  because  both  have  blundered  on  them. 
Our  Fishery  Boards  have  developed  su  fur  as  to  be  ablu  to  t«ll 
the  fjshennen  what  they  must  not  do.     The  negative  result  tK 
nomething  to  be  grateful  for;  but  it  seems  asking  loo  inuch  l» 
invite  these  authorities  to  discover  some  course  wiiich  might  her 
recommended  in  the  way  of  positive  action.     No  such  advance 
is  likely   to  be   made  until   their   investigations    pass    beyonJ 
purely  technical  matters  into  the  regions  of  science.      It  is  true 
that  examinations  of  marine  lem]>cratures  are  conducted.     One 
is  templed  to  wonder  why  they  are  made — jmssibly  on  purely 
meteorological  grounds.     Such  ubser%'ali»ns  are  of  the  grcatctt 
value  in  connexion  with  obterralions  of  pelagic  life — especially 
of  the  pelagic  flora ;  they  are  othciwise  a   mere  groping  io 
the  dark. 

Apart  from  the  economic  aspect  of  the  study  of  pelagic 
vegetation,  llie  subject  has  a  purely  scientific  importance  and 
interest  not  only  to  naturalists  hut  to  slndcnts  of  gwAogy  as 
well.  The  extensive  fossil  diatoinaceous  deposits,  contuning 
the  innumerable  and  exceedingly  minute  siliceous  shells  of  dia- 
toms— a  group  of  the  lowest  alga? — of  Tertiary  and  (juatcmary 
age,  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  polishing 
powders,  Ac,  arc  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  lo  the  enormous 
activity  of  these  organisms  in  the  fresh  and  call  waters  of  past 
limes.  It  it  an  interesting  fact  about  these  great  fossil  depcxiu, 
that,  though  many  specific  forms  are  represented  in  each  ol 
xhem,  yet  either  a  single  species,  or  at  must  a  few,  compose  the 
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xnaas  of  each  formaiton.  It  it  exceptional Ij  notctworlbj  that  they 
all  bcloni;  to  fieDorn,  and  in  a  very  high  proportion  to  (pecics, 
living  at  the  present  time.  In  the  chalk  it»elf  there  are 
pn-M^rvml  speclog  still  extant,  and  before  ibe  chalk  there  it  an 
absolute  blank  in  the  record  of  the  rockt  as  to  tbit  form  of 
vegetation,  I  bough  the  conditions  appear  to  have  existed 
abundantly  for  tbc  preservation  of  such  comparatively  inde- 
structible bodies  at  the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms.  Castracane 
baa  indeed  recorded  that  he  found  in  the  ash  of  English  coal 
eight  species  of  freshivater  diatoms  of  common  occurrence  at 
thn  present  day.  Hut  exhaustive  and  fruitless  research  hat  been 
made  by  others,  and  the  record  is  open  to  question. 

Some  of  these  deposits  arc  of  fresbwater,  and  some  of  marine, 
origin ;  and  it  is  again  noteworthy  that  the  latter  contain  many 
forms  now  exclusively  marine.  The  records  of  the  '  Challenger ' 
and  other  expeditions  have  shown  us,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
over  mnny  large  tracts,  Is  now  receiving,  in  the  form  of  diato- 
inaceoUB  ooze,  vast  quantities  of  the  siliceous  walls  of  diatoms 
slowly  showered  down  from  the  surface  layers  of  water,  when-  in 
life  tlicy  play  their  part  as  pelagic  vegetation.  The  naturalists 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  Expedition  hare  described  a 
^>  freat  tract  of  ocean  bottom  in  the  South  Polar  Sea  which  is 
^^BCunpoted  of  this  diatomaceous  ooze.  The  tow-nets  of  the 
^^  'Challenger'  and  other  expeditions  have  captured  on  the 
I  surface  in  many  quarters,  but  especially  here,  the  living  diato- 
I  maccous  scum  which  rains  down  its  dead  to  form  this  deposit  on 
L  tbc  bottom.  South  of  latitude  50",  the  'Challenger'  narrative 
I  (ell*  lit,  the  low-nets  were  on  some  occasions  so  fdled  with 
diatoms,  *  that  large  quantities  could  he  dried  by  healing  over 
a  stove,  when  a  whitish  felt-like  mass  was  obtained.' 

The  agency  at  work  here  is  similar  to  the  occasional  swarms 
of  other  pelagic  alg;r  in  the  Ited  Sea  and  the  tropical  oceans 
&n(l  in  temperate  Ireshwater  lakes,  and  the  conditions  for  its 
operation  are  the  same.  Not  only  now,  but,  at  the  geological 
Ocposits  show  us,  from  the  remote  past,  are  these  outbreaks  of 
the  predominance  of  single  forms  known.  They  have  continued 
la  kind,  and  the  very  species  concerned  in  the  operation  in 
Tertiary  times  continue  to  exist.  \ot  only  the  typical  fornt, 
l>ut  the  species  themselves,  which  have  gained  and  maintained 
aucb  an  ascendency,  have  survived  as  the  fittest.  They  an- 
of  so  many  varied  forms  that  the  Dritish  Museum  collection 
illustrating  the  different  species  and  their  distribution  in  'pace 
wnd  in  time  consists  of  50,000  slides  for  the  microscope.  This 
type  of  organism  does  not  slowly  dawn  on  geological  bi* 
gaining  with  successive  ages  kaleidojcopic  changes  of  fori 
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(Ifivelopmcnt.     At  their  cnrliest  apprarancw  in  thi'  rarMs  they 
burst  upon  us  in  great  prufuiion  of  Uitxat,  nntl  thttw  tvc  linv«  with 
u>  livinfT  nt  ttii«  Any.     Tht.-  coiiditiuni  fur  tbcir  pTMerration 
in   the  cnilicr  n)cks   were,  u   has   been  said,  beyond   doubt 
favouroblr.     There  was  never   such  an  argument  for  '  special 
creation  '  as  this  subject  offers  in  its  present  condition.    The  stady 
of  Hialotns  is  open  to  many  reproacties  now  made  hy  botanists, 
Mcutations  of  unwarrantable  spcoies-tnaking  and  the  like  ;  but 
not   only   have   we    no  sure   knowledge   of  many   biologitnlj 
problenia  conccrninf  thein,  such  as  their  mode  of  motion,  but 
we  have  this  great  want  of  n  dun  senroh  for  them  in  tht?  earlier ' 
rocks.     Tbcuc  is  n  further  reason  for   the  need  of  Siting  this- 
blank  in  the  inirresis  of  evolution.    Judged  by  their  structure 
wc  are  justiiieil  in  tbe  inference  thut  they  are  among  the  IcMt 
changed  descendants  of  the  most   primitive  forma  of  life,  and. 
may  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  be  presumed  to  hare  had  an 
earlier  origin.     If  we  combine  then  such  a  coniidrration  witK 
the   fact  of   first   occurrence    in  tnnny  varied    forms,  nnil    the 
presence  of  favourable  cimdiliuni  of  life  and  of  preservatinn  ii 
previous  epochs,  it  will   be  seen  thitt   tlm  v.tlidttv  of  evolution 
demands  an  earlier  record  of  their  appearance  in  the  rocks. 

As    regards    the    geographical    distribution    of  the    pelagic 
diatoHts,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  their  home  is  to  bo  fonnda 
in  the  colder  waters  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  oceans,  whert-| 
they  outweigh  in  bulk  all  other  pelagic  plants.     They  occur  in ' 
much   smaller  numl>crs  in  the  tropical   seas.    Associated  with 
them  in  this  respect  arc  the  Peridinirn:,  a  very  remarkable  groiipJ 
to  be  fount!  on  uur  own  coasts,  which  would  repay  closer  study,} 
since  our  knowledge  of  their  true  nature  is  cx^rtninly  imperfect] 
and  lingering  doubts  remain  whether  Uotany  or  /oology  shonlil 
cluim  them.     The  pelagic  OseillaritK  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  warmer  than  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  ocean ;   while  of 
the  other  J'rolopltyta,  J^t'lococcacen',  ice,  which  occur  in  the  open 
sea,    there  is  not  enough  known   to  warrant  any  delimitation 
of  their  geographical   distribution.     Characteristic  of  tropic^ 
seas  is  the  singular  I'i/rwifitli«  noctiluca  (with  one  other  specie 
P,  fuiiformia).   As  its  discoverer,  Dr.  John  Murray,"  says :  '  Thi 
organism  is  always  present  and  often  in  enormous  abumlance  . 
tbe  surface  of  the  open  ocean  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions' 
where  the  temperature  is  over  GH"  or  70%  and  the  s|ieeiric  gravity 
of  the  water  is  not  lowered  by  the  presence  of  coast  and  river 
water.'     It  is  strongly  luminous,  and  is  the  chief  soorce  of  ibc 
difiused  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  in  ccguatorial  regiona.     Tbc 
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tt  brilliant  ilitplays  of  pUosphoreacence  observed  during  the 
wbflle  crnise  of  lie  '  ChalU-np-r '  were  doe  to  ils  presence  in 
fre«'  numbers  nt  the  surfaci*  after  calm  weather. 

Wiiti  a  pitraUol  geological  history'  aiid  of  a  present  biolog;ical 
interest  that  eclipses  the  DiatomaceK,  the  KhalHlospheres  anil 
Coccosphcrrs  arc  among  th«  gneBlest  natural  puzzles  that  await 
solution.  Gcolo|:ists  arc  familiar  witb  the  oceurrcnco  in  the 
rhalk  and  later  formations  of  bodies  railed  Rliabdoliths  and 
Ooccoliths,  thi;  liroken  down  pnrta  of  Khabdosphcri^s  and 
Cocmspbvres  like  thusr?  of  the  present  day.  These  arc  now 
r^ardett  as  pelagic  ii!^a> ;  and  though  their  nature  is  obscure, 
the  balance  of  evidence  leans  towards  this  opinion  as  the  correct 
oa«.  They  are  abundant  in  all  surface  aud  subsurface  waters 
of  tropical  and  temperate  seas  awa^  from  the  influence  ofooast 
waters,  and  arc  not  infrequently  obscn'od  entangled  in  the 
protoplacmtc  matter  of  such  pelagic  animals  as  Foramimfera 
and  HadiidArinni,  in  ihc  stomachs  of  Snlpir  anA  of  Crottaccans. 
They  can,  however,  be  roHected  floating  fre«  in  tho  water. 
While  the  Rhabdospheres  are  conCinLiI  lu  the  warmer  regions, 
th«  Coccospiirrcs  extend  to  collier  waters,  wber(^  they  arc  met 
with  in  «ven  finer  development  than  within  the  tropics.  The 
broken  down  parts,  or  Khabdoliths,  are  found  in  all  the  globi- 
f[«ritta  oores  (ilepoails  of  Foraminifera)  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
CuCL'oxpheres  in  the  deep  deposits  of  subtropical  rrgions,  while 
Cuceoliths  occur  massively  in  some  of  the  glohigerina  oozes. 
In  short  Khabdolitfaa  and  Coccoliths  play  a  most  important  part 
in  all  deep-sea  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  those  laid  down 
in  polar  and  subpolar  areas. 

These  organisms,  though  they  exciti^  such  geological  inteceit, 
sod  possess  a  surpassing  biological  importance  from  tho  r<j/f  they 
|iUy  in  the  noean,  are  so  little  known  that  hardly  any  fact  is 
to  lie  added  to  this  brief  statement.  It  was  hoped  at  one  time 
that  a  report  would  be  issued  on  the  collectiont  made  by  the 
'Challenger'  expedition  of  the  pelngic  algip  other  than  the 
iliatoms ;  but  the  material  brought  home  was  not  extensive 
enough  nor  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  preservation  to  admit 
of  this.  In  the  preface  to  the  volumv  on  DiatomaceiF,  the 
rditor,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  sniijecl  entitles  his 
upinion  to  the  assent  of  all  naturalists,  remarks :  '  An  interesting 
account  of  these  pelagic  alpe  may  be  looked  for  from  the  first 
natnrxlist  who  has  the  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  them 
in  tlie  living  state  on  board  ship,  immnlintcly  after  having 
been  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  ojwn  ocean.' 

Since  the  time  of  the  >  Challenger '  expedition  the  methods  of 
minute  study  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  have  wlvanord  in  manv 
a  B  2  I. 
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reapecta,  and  gowl  hopca  were  entertained  t!iat  wlicn  the  rcc«nt 
Germtin  expedition  si't  out  to  atud^  (lie  Plnnklon  or  RrMtic 
life  of  the  Atinntir,  man^  of  the  mysteriea  of  the  pelngir  flor 
would  be  cleared  Up.  Among  it»  volumioous  and  exciellrnt 
reports  and  tediously  written  narrative  (everything  waj  Plankton 
that  came  lo  itt  net)  there  is  one  on  the  plant  life  of  the 
open  ocean  by  Dr.  Franz  Schiilt,  while  further  detail)  abonij 
the  Pi/roeytteK  are  prnmiacd  by  Dr.  K.  Brandt.  The  ew 
pedition  lurvcyed  the  North  Atlantic  more  or  less  nhmi;  thd 
fiOth  pnrnllrl,  touching  near  Cape  Farewell  the  cold  Fa 
(Ireenlnnd  current,  which  n  year  or  two  hence  will 
Dr.  Nansen  back  to  us  amid  its  floes,  down  the  Labrada 
current  and  across  the  Gulf  Stream  to  Bermuda ;  the 
obliquely  to  the  south-east  as  far  aa  Ascension,  crossing  the 
north  equatorial  and  Guinea  currents;  north-westward  dowa 
the  south  equatorial  current  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Amazons,  ami 
so  straight  home  to  Kiel  via  the  Channel.  It  was  an  cscellentlii 
planned  route  for  the  examination  of  representative  sections  of 
the  northern  and  tropical  Atlantic,  and  its  xootogical  rcsalu 
are  Taluable.  If  the  total  contribution  to  the  Botany  of  blue 
water  is  to  be  judged  by  Dr.  Schutt's  '  PflanKenleb«n  deij 
Hochsee,'  then  we  have  to  bo  thankful  for  a  certain  advance 
fur  an  accumulation  of  fresh  facts,  but  for  not  a  single 
planation  of  any  of  the  problems  indicated  above. 

Dr.  Schutt's  sketch  of  the  plant  life  of  the  open  ocean 
interesting,  but  is  padded  out  with  commonplace  botanical 
fncts  olreody  known  to  the  majority  of  cullirAted  readers. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  services  are  his  estimates  of  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  component  parts  of  the  pelagic  flora 
and  their  distribution  in  the  northern  and  trnpitud  Atlantic. 
His  most  interesting  reconl  is  that  of  the  superficial  and 
vertical  distribution  of  a  minute  globular  alga,  Halfuphirr^ 
riridis,  which  was  first  described  and  studied  by  Dr.  .Schmit 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  found  abundantly  in  th«  wa 
Atlantic,  first  on  entering  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  great  regu- 
larity throughout  the  tropical  sen,  and  right  up  to  the  English 
Channel.  This  record  by  itself  is  of  great  intrrcil,  but  it 
cannot  compete  with  what  we  are  told  as  to  the  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  Il'ilosp/i/cra  in  the  ocean.  Schmitz  and  others  have 
always  found  it  in  the  superficial  layers  of  water,  but  this 
expedition  secured  it  alive  by  means  of  the  Ilensen  closing 
low-net  from  the  great  depths  between  *  1000-2200  m.'  Since 
sunlight  wholly  fails  to  penetrate  the  greater  of  these  depths 
(if  it  reach  the  lesser),  Dr.  Schi'itt  may  well  ask,  *  Ws 
griiae   PSanzen   dorl   machen   iollen?"      Hacckcl's   ingenioU 
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sii^^stion  that  the  phosphorescent  light  of  anim&U  wiin<leriaj; 
in  the.  (Jrpiht  might  auflice  for  the  work  of  nssimilation  \>y 
Sreen  plant*  cfin  hardly  be  seriouslj'  accepted  hy  boUnitti,  ai 
Dr.  Svhiilt  own>.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  charmingly  vague 
•tetenent  that  the  'key  of  the  riddle  will  be  found  in  nceanu* 
graphic  conditions,'  which  is  probably  true  if  he  means  that 
the  plsnts  have  been  swept  there  by  the  influence  uf  currents  of 
aabmerged  waters. 

It  it  very  disappointing  to  find  that  this  expedition  never 
unce  found  either  Coccosphcres  or  Hhabdospliercs — poisibly 
their  tow-nets  were  not  fine  enough.  Anyhow  this,  the  most 
important  boianicnl  problem  which  the  expedition  could  have 
louiu]  to  study,  is  contemptuously  dismissed  in  a  few  lines  nf 
sjnall  type.  Because  this  German  botanist  could  not  find  them, 
be  roust  needs  suggest  that  either  they  belong  to  the  J-urainiui- 
/era  rather  than  to  the  algie  because  of  their  aaiociation  in 
occunrence,  or,  as  has  been  said  by  others,  they  are  mere  inor- 
ganic formations,  like  tbc  celebrated  Bathyhias.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  this  expedition  failed  to  find  these  organisms  and 
^ive  us  an  account  of  them.  It  makes  the  misfortune  blamc- 
irorthy  when  the  gap  is  filled  with  tbc  suggestion  that  they 
were  not  worth  finding. 

The  final  '  Challenger  '  volume  cannot  now  be  much  longer 
delayed.  Its  records  of  the  distribution  of  pelagic  life,  how- 
ever imperfect  they  may  be  as  regards  the  vegetation,  will  throw 
a  side-light  on  the  shortcoininga  of  the  Hensen  expedition. 
Dr.  Scbiitt  adopts  the  altiactive  view  commonly  held  as  to  the 
Sargasso  Sea — that  its  gulf-weed  is  a  mass  of  drifted  Sart/astum, 
which,  torn  from  the  Antilles,  has  been  borne,  like  the  derelict 
ihips  of  tbc  Atlantic,  by  the  currents  to  this  still  region  of  the 
urean,  where,  on  the  bursting  of  the  air>vcsiclcs,  the  plants  perish 
and  are  renewed  by  fresh  supplies  from  the  Antilles.  This 
new  commands  many  adherents  :  it  accounts  for  all  the  facts 
«XOept  the  important  one,  that  Sarffasgum  bacdferum,  the  preva- 
lent form,  does  not  grow  attached  in  the  Aotillca — nor  anywhere 
else  in  abundance— if  at  all.  Records  have  indeed  been  pub- 
lithnl  of  its  occurrence  attached — but  the  marine  flora  of  the 
Antilles  is  well  known  ;  capable  and  observant  men  have  coU 
Jecled  its  Sargeusa,  but  none  of  them  have  found  the  factory 
that  ftirnishes  forth  the  great  expanse  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  It  'iM 
possible  to  contend  that  S.  haccifentm  !■  a  *  growth  form '  modi- 
fied by  its  passage  down  the  Mream,  but  this  again  is  possible 
only  by  admtltiog  that  the  plants  continue  to  grow  and  dev 
after  bcinf;  set  fice,  which  is  inconsistent  with  tb" 
(licory.     There  are  other  arguments  for  and  agai 
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Jt>ut  Dr.  Schiilt  ignorp*  tlicm.  A  most  inier«3(iR^  and  initnio 
Itivc-  estimate  wn*  moAe  hv  Dr.  H(-n«en  of  (lie  relative  mass  of 
'the  jjuif-wteiU  cif  the  SargMxo  Sea,  aud  its  itii(rr(«co|>ic  veceta- 
tion.  This  eKtiraale,  tli»ugh  confessedly  only  approiiniate,  puU 
the  micioscopic  and  ordinarily  inriiiblc  vrgclalion  iar  in  rSLiv^t 
of  the  Sar^asia  in  bulk.  No  beiicr  example  could  be  provided 
of  the  extent  of  this  nniversal  pelagic  flora,  sn<l  it  i>  rawlc  all 
tile  more  imprrBsive  by  the  fact  that  the  Sai^nc«o  Sea  is  by  no 
mennc  rich  in  such  forms  when  compared  with  nurihera  and 
loathern  regionc. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  there  is  here  a  new  realm  for 
botanical  exploration  anil  study,  aud  (hnt  for  scientific  and 
economic  reasons  this  must  be  undertaken.  The  earlier  oceano- 
);raphicexpediti»ns,  the'CiiaIlen|;er'expedilioD,and  theGermna 
rxneditions  have  all  of  them  demonstrated  this  fact,  and  hare 
indicated  the  natore  of  the  problems  (o  be  solrrd,  and  but  little 
more.  The  zoologists  have  already  broken  up  this  groat  deep, 
and  hare  ndrnnced  ihcir  science  with  magni<ic«-nt  results — and 
they  have  called  on  botanists  to  do  their  part.  It  is  the  mere 
tTDlh  to  stale  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Fratu:  Schiitl, 
no  botanists  have  seriously  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  to 
Btody  this  great  subject.  'Iliey  have  been  content  to  slay  in 
laboratories  and  scoff  at  the  imperfectly  preserved  matorinl 
brought  home  by  zoulo^icnl  colleagues.  The  work  mast  be 
done  on  the  spot — the  organisms  must  be  studied  alive, 

Ky  the  admirably  simple  contrivance  of  Dr.  John  Murrayany 
ocean  steamship  may  he  converted  into  a  Plankton  expedition  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  Bbiliinga — for  the  study  of  sorfacc  forms  at 
all  events.  Tow-nets  are  unnecessary,  and  the  st<'amer  may 
proceed  on  her  ordinary  business  at  undiminished  speed.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  fit  a  tap  on  an  intake  pipe  and  let  the  sea-water 
nin  ihruugU  a  silk  bag,  which  thus  acts  as  a  low-net  or  filter. 
Dr.  Murray  bos  put  the  apparatus  to  the  test,  attd  was  able 
to  secure  specimens  from  the  surface  layers  in  excellent  con- 
dition while  crossinj;  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  obtaining  the  Cooco- 
sphercs  that  clnded  the  elaborately  equipped  German  expe- 
dition,  and  observing  their  living  contents.  By  such  means 
our  ocean  steamships  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  liota- 
nists,  and  their  owners  and  commanders  may  be  confidently 
reckoned  on  for  practical  sympathy  with  any  study  of  the  sea. 
The  engineers'  surface  temperatures  and  the  route  pricked 
on  tbe  chart  would  be  found  at  the  observer's  service.  Bat 
though  the  results  of  this  method  may  be  anticipated  to  be  con- 
siderable, il  can  never  tell  us  of  the  range  in  depth  of  the  organ- 
isms ;  it  can  never  survey  currents  and  map  not  regions,  unless 
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in  the  matt  indirect  fashion ;  it  can  ncv«r  achieve  what  an 
expedition  deliberatvl?  pUaned  and  properly  equipped  could 
uuin. 

AJmoit  every  greftt  sdvancc  in  th«  study  «f  ihn  occAn  has 
been  mode  by  thiscnnntrr,  and  the  onoaU  of  the  Royal  Xavy 
*te  eli>(|Uent  of  th«  ditlini^uithrd  part  it  bat  pinyrti  in  this 
■pR^res*.  Other  cuuntrit>s  ant  now  competing  with  u*  in  the 
Rodr  which  withoat  arrog^ice  we  may  call  our  own.  No 
cottiy  ctjuipment  is  needed.  The  Qse  of  n  ctuitiir  (of  digni- 
fied  speed  only)  would  no  doubt  bt  furnished  by  the  Admi- 
ralty for  a  brief  period,  while  the  Government  firant  admini*- 
tere<)  by  the  Koyal  Society  is  often  spent  with  less  return  than 
an  invi!StigAlion  of  this  kind,  costing;  a  small  portion  of  its 
annual  amount,  would  yield.  Let  the  fitting  men  come  forwnnt 
ami  demand  it. 

Another  great  opportunity  will  soon  arise  and  must  not  be 
let  slip.     Ti>e  proposed  Antarctic  expedition,  for  wbieh  a  con- 
vincing case  has  been  made  out,  can  add  to  its  usefulness  by 
taking  such  an  investigation  in  hand,  nut  only  in  [he  Southern 
Seas    but  on  its  way  to  them.     There  is  probably  no  region  so 
fertile  in  the  forms  of  pelagic  lite  as  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
an    expedition    which  should  not  make  the  study  of  iu  vege- 
tation one  of  its  main  objects  bad  better  stay  at  home.     There 
is  little  fear  of  the  subject  being  neglected  in  its  widest  aspects, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  professed  '  aims  which  (iie  promoters  have 
In  view,'  (□  use  the   language  of  a  prospectus.     Botanists  will 
Have    themselves  to  blame,  and  the  public  will    have  them  to 
blame,  if  thruugh  their  supine  indifference  this  great  and  rich 
Isarveot  of  the  ocean  be  not  gathered  in.     In  another  respect  the 
times  are  favourable.     For  many  years  this  country  lost  iu  once 
vmioent  position  in  the  study  of  the  coast  vegetation  of  the  sea  : 
but  during  the  last  sis  or  seven  years   so  much  good  and  honest 
'xvoric  has  been  dune  by  a  voung  nn<l  rnergHlc  band  of  observers 
that  tliis  piisicinn  ha«  been  in  a  great  mensuni  retrieved.     There 
nre  not  lacking  among  our  younger  botanists   men  of  skill  in 
the    use  of  the   most   recent    methods  of  research,  capable  of 
meeting  the  Germans  on  their  own  field.     It  will  be  tiieir  fault 
if  the   naturalists  «f  another  nation   forestall  them   in   taking 
possession  of  not  lUe  least  honourable  pari  of  our  empiti:  over 
tbe  sea. 
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A  BISHOP  of  the  KoglUb  Cbufcb  who  u  entitleil,  by  tbe 
iligiiily  of  his  position  and  the  reverence  due  to  his  ye&n, 
by  his  accurate  scholarship  and  hia  widely  extended  reading,  by 
hit  anxious  earnestness  to  defend  hia  own  position  and  bia 
coarleouB  fairness  in  stating  that  of  his  opponents,  In  the  most 
respectful  attention  of  his  readers,  has  lately  addressed  his  clergy 
UQ  llie  trtistworthinesa  of  the  Scriptun-s  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  has  told  them  that, 

independently  of  the  sort  of  genoi-Kl  feeling  that  tlio  timo  hnx  como 
vben  the  discosMon  of  Buch  a  eubji'ct  cannot  profitably  be  delayed, 
there  are  probably  few  of  ua  who  would  not  agroo  in  the  nmre  par- 
tioslar  conviction  that  recent  circumstances  bavo  now  niB<le  thin 
jMCOMion  pcsitiToly  impcrstlTo,  and  of  the  most  ritat  and  urgent 
DDCGBBity.'  * 

And    this    opinion    of   the    Bishop's  seems  to   h.ive  been  very 
jienerally  shared.    Old  Testament  criticism  hits  been  in  the  air. 
We  hare  had   not  only  the  solemn  episcopal  charge  and  the 
'earned  professorial  treatise,  not  only  the  discussion  in  theo- 
logical reviews  and  so-called  religious  newspapers,  but  almost 
erery  pulpit  has  given  its  utterance,  and  the  secular  press  has 
both   expressed  and   testified  to  the  force  of  these  currents  uf 
thought. 

We  nre  perhaps  almost  alone  in  our  silence  upon  the  subject ; 

&ni]  if  such  silence  needs  justification,  we  offer  it  in  the  fact 

tbat  an  investigation  which  is  intended  to  be  ade(]ualc  would 

veqoire  a  fulness  of  space  which  we  could  not  aflord,  and  technj- 

c;al  details  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  our 

{Mges ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  battle  baa  been  so  fierce  and 

the  din  and  confusion  of  the  war  so  great,  that  it  has  been 

liilherto  dithcult  for  an  impartial  looker-on  to  preserve  entire 

Xrecdom  from  heat  and   prejudice,  or  tu  track  accurately  the 

J'ortunes  of  the  contending  forces.      We  are  not  sure  indeed  that 

«v(-n  now  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  >o,  but  the  time  has,  we 

think,  come  when  the  attempt  may  fairly  be  made;  and  our 

leaders  have  the  right  to  expect  at  least  some  notice  of  a  question 

wbicb  is  occupying  so  much  of  general  attention. 

The  principle  which  will  guide  us — indeed  the  only  principle 
which  is  tenable  in  any  such  ioTestigatioQ— is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  learned  prelate  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted  : 
■  Few  will  deny  that  it  is  desirable  that  both  sides  should  fairly 
be  hearx).'  f  The  plan  of  the  campaign  and  the  results  of  the 
sliuggle  are  moreover  to  he  judged  of  as  they  are  cxprciM^d  in 
■he  despatches  of  the  general*  rin  either  side,  and  not  fmm  lh« 
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hhtty  (Iced  of  gome  raw  roluntccr,  or  from  the  part^  feeling  of 
snmc  untrained  specisl  correspondent.     It  would  be  v«r_f  ouy 
to  quote  alike  from  wriwrs  on  the  allnrktng  or  ilpfrntivc  side*, 
faaity  expression*,  ilUcontidrrcd  arguiiienis,  confident  a*»crtinti» 
of  (heir  own   power*,  and  etjualljr  confident  aiseitions  of  ihl 
impoK-nce   of  their   foet;   it  would  not  be  difficult  to  <]Uoti 
itiBtances  of  imputations  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  dIsUoneMj 
wilful  blindness  to  clear  light,  ineonsiBtcncj-  with  the  office  or' 
profession  of  ibe  writer.      We  have  indeed  made  out,  but  we 
will  xpnre  our  readers  the  pain  of  looking;  at,  a  not  inconsiderablaj 
list  of  such  expressions  ;  but  as  we  rem)  ibiMn  and  think  of  th«| 
names  which  arc  nttnchcd  to  them,  the  pulpits  from  which  thej 
were  xpokcn,  the   pages  on  which   tbejr  were  written,  wr  arpi 
confident  that  their  authors  will  in  dajrs  of  fuller  knowledge 
and  hours  of  calmer  retlection  wish  tlut  the^r  had  never  beeaj 
uttered : — 

'  Non  loli  nnulio,  nee  dofecBoribuu  iHtiii 
Tumpus  eget ;  nou,  si  ips3  iik'uh  nuiia  udfurct  Hector.' 

In  our  application  of  the  principle  which  we  have  adoptc 
we  propose  to  confine  our  thoughts  to  a  smaller  ar^a  than  tfai 
which  engaged  the  Bishop's  attention,  for  he  had  many 
at  command,  while  wc  hare  but  few;  and  we  feel   bound 
look  at  the  (question  from  many  points  of  Ttew,  while  his  speciaP 
purpose  was  to  show  that  the  whole  matter  was  for  the  Christian 
ot  least  foreclosed  by  the  definite  statements  of  our  Lord, — ait 
argument  with  which  wc  shall    feel  enmpcllcd  to  express  oar 
respectful  disagreement.      While  his  work  and  some  others,  the 
titles  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  de^  witb 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  there-] 
fore  for  the  present  to  the  Pentateuch  an<l  Book  of  Joshua,  or, j 
as  it  is  now    becoming   general,  though  not    in    our   opioionJ 
strictlj-  correct,  to  call  these  books,  the  Hexsteuch."      iJut  we 
glndlv  accept  from  the  Bishop  the  terms  'traditional  theory* 
and    'analj'tical    theory '  as  convenient   and    roughly  accurat 
short  expressions  for  the  older  and  commonly  aempted  view 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  newt 
results  of  the  so-called  '  higher  criticism  '  on  (ho  other. 

Ourtask  then  will  be  to  en({uire:  (1)  What  is  the  'traditional! 
theory,'  and  how  far  is  it  firmly  established  ?  (2)  What  is  tl 
'Analytical  theory,'  and  how  far  is  it  consistent  with  all  thc^ 
facts?  (3)  How  far,  if  at  all,  is  it  necessary  that  our  commonlrj 
received  opinions  should  be  modified  b^  tbc  proved  rcsulu 
fuller  knowledge? 

•  cr.  t»/ra,  pt  ifn. 
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1,  In  seeking  an  answer  to  our  first  quetlinn,  it  will  bt>  con* 
virnirnt  to  find  our  point  of  departure  in  tbe  Biiliup's  dennilion, 
wbich  is  the  most  careful  as  well  as  tbe  most  recent,  and  in 
;j[i-i)i-ral  opinion — At  Irast  in  this  country — probably}'  the  most 
■uiboritalire,  stnlein<-nt  of  it; — 

'  Wo  begin,  tlicn,  t>^  ilnfining  w^At  vie  mwn  bj  tl)9  tana  tliat  we 
an  naiiig,-  tliv  Trnditional  viuw  of  the  Old  TMtatnent.  Viv  mean 
iliot  rieu  of  the  contents,  thoir  autlioiship,  and  their  trustiTortLiDces, 
Ihut  prt'Tail<.'d  in  the  Jewish  Church  after  tho  final  fonunlion  i>f  th» 
Canon  of  the  Ohl  Tcntnniont,-  that  is  clearly  to  bo  rceoK"'**"'!  in  'ti" 
Xdw  Tcii(iuiicnt,^»nd  huH  continued  in  tho  ChriKtinn  Obnrcti,  with 
bat  littln  Buhstantial  moditioatioD,  to  this  uinctcontJi  Mntor;  of 
salntion.'  * 

lo  tbr  immcdintc  context  of  ibis  fortoal  dofiDition  the  Bishop 
speaks  of  I . 

'that  Traditional  tiow  of  tho  chaniclonstica  and  oomposiUoD  of  tho 

Old  Testament,  which,  with  mtao  moiUficaticna,  baa  oxiatod  for  two- 

and-twentjr  ccaitnricti ;  and  which  we  lanj  itry  confidontly  eay,  will 

Bnhatautiallj  rccoaiu  to  the  end.     AlixUficattona  than  Eoav  be.     Each 

age   an  it  psjotea  Hu^gcsta,  it  ninjr  be,  auma   rectifioations.      Koch 

period  uf  ooiitrowmjr  like  the  present  ncoossttate*  a  clever  stndj, 

t>otb  of  uslter  aud  of  language,  and  oonaeijUL-iitljr  n  clearer  perccp* 

fciuu  uf  thoMi  iluhiilH  in  wluch  surer  knowledge  unuhltai  ua  tu  iutro* 

<]itoo  reetiScatioua  aod  corroetion*.      Tbeae  uiodilituitiouii  wo  may 

Oxpuet,  but  sabrerHive  uhiuij^en  tu  tbe  eatinuto  of  tho  true  nature  of 

fiolj  Scripluru,  nuch  u  thuee  whieh  wo  are  now  inrited  to  80oc|it, 

'xriU  never  enter  into  the  entimda  of  tho  Catholic  Chnreh.'  f 

Noir  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  escaped  lite  attention  of  thoss 
"Vrho  beard  these  words  from  tbe  venerable  prelate,  or  tliat  it 
tins  been  unobsencil  by  some  of  the  many  readers  of  ibc  various 
editions  in  which  they  bare  since  been  printed,  that  tlics«  stnte- 
xnents  are  not  free  from  some  confusion  of  tb^iught,  and  that  in 
particular  thej  fail  to  keep  prominent  tbe  itaportanl  distinttiim 
tx'twcen  the  active  and  passive  tenses  of  tlie  term  tradtlion, — 
Ix-twren  the  prnrr**,  that  is,  hy  which  itie  accepted  doctrine  of 
tlic  Jewish  nnd  Christian  Churches  has  been  banded  down  to  us, 
and  tltnt  doctrine  itself.  If  '  each  age  as  it  pastes '  is  to  sujCRest 
*  aottut  rectifications,'  then  tlie  fact  that  tbe  *  traditional  rirw ' 
vomes  lo  us  through  tbe  history  of  I wo-aod -twenty  centoiiea 
weakens  rather  than  strrngtbens  ila  original  force,  for 

'  nuibililate  riget  Tiieaqiie  aoqairit  enndo ; ' 
and  oar  present  *  rectified '  ritw  has  no  cuJficicDt  claim  to  be 

■  ■  CtruW  Couivobalor,*  p.  39. 
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put  of  the  'cTtiteiula  of  the  Ckttiolic  Churcb,'  for  the  nel! 
kiiiinn  V'inc«Hlia.n  rule  U 

'  <juod  iibique  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  croditum   est.     Ho 
est  etonim  vcre  proprioquo  catholic um.' 

To  claim  that  a  irutli  wns  accepted  at  a  time  when  lliere  wi 
full  knowledge  of  the  lubjttct  tind  overy  opportunit}'  of  fonn- 
iag  an  opinion,  and  liiu  been  handed  down  to  us  without  modi- 
ficntion,  and  iherefuTe  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  ut,  is  ono 
thing;  to  assert  that  from  the  first  it  was  subject  to  correc- 
(ion,  that  there  was  no  day  of  clear  knowlcdfje  from  which  we 
have  received  it,  but  that  it  comes  to  u*  from  the  twilight  and 
has  constantly  had  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it  up  to  the  preftent, 
and  will  with  increase  of  knowlrdgi;  have  still  mure  light  nhtcb 
wilt  necessitate  still  further  Duidificntioni,  i*  quite  another  thioK. 
And  these  two  views  are  contradtctury  and  cannot  be  properly 
combined,  as  they  are  coinbined,  it  we  rightly  understand  the 
passages  before  us.  Reason  may  indeed  examine  the  claim* 
which  tradition  has  upon  our  acceptance,  may  track  it  to  its 
sources  and  test  its  origin,  but  to  tamjier  with  tradition  is  to 
destnty  it.  Counsel  will  naturally  examine  L-vidence,  get  to  the 
root  ot  it,  see  that  it  really  is  evidence,  contend,  it  may  be,  that 
a  portion  of  it  is  not,  base  arguments  upon  the  portion  which 
is ;  but  the  counsel  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  '  rectify '  bis 
witnesses  would  not  bo  likely  to  g:ain  his  verdict  from  sn 
intelligent  jury. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  view  which  we  are  examining,  care  it 
taken  to  distinguish  between  the  details  of  the  tradition  which 
are  constantly  fluctuating,  and  the  substance  which  is  to  remain 
to  the  end.  But  questions  at  once  arise  ns  to  what  ajc 
details  and  what  is  substance.  Who  is  to  determine?  When 
the  Bishop  comes  to  a  more  formal  statement  of  his  *  rectified 
traditional  view,'  it  is  as  follows: — 

'The  rectified  Traditional  viow  may  bo  COtiTAnieiltlj 
under  the  foUowing  fnimulatod  statements. 

*  We  have  fnll  reason  for  boliovlDg, — 
'  1.  That  the   Book  of   Genosis   was  ccnijiiUd   by  Uoacs, — la 

earlier  chaiiters  irom  primeval  documents,'  which  may  h»T» 
brought  by  Ahruhniu  from  Chaldam,  and  in  its  later  cbaptors  (except 
parts  of  ixxvi.j,  from  family  records  of  a  distinctly  contemporaneous 
iirigiu,  which  we  may  reosonubly  bclicvo  to  have  boon  preaerved  in 
the  families  of  the  suecessive  putrinrvhs  us  the  archivos  of  their  noe> 
That  these  ahould  huvo  heuu  accessible  to  the  divinely  appoinUd 
leadedr  of  the  race,  liinu^lf  u  man  of  known  lcaniing,t  tliat  he  ehoald 

*  Hens  loll'iWB  a  iiuto  to  »lnnv  tkat  then-  taay  liavc  Wii  dwuracats  extant  at 
tlie  i-atly  (iatu  rtflrrcd  tu.  f  Acts  vi).  22. 
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'     hiiTo  arranged  tliem  nnd  illnrtratod  thom  by  oontomporftry  uoUte,  is  a 

KiippODsition  fo  reasnnrihle,  thai:,  tKougli  no  moru  tlwii  a  enippDsitioii, 

I     it  nuty  be  nccupled  nt  lea&t  u  mora  plausible  than  auy  otbur  whicli 

'  2.  Tlint,  of  the  four  remnining  Books  of  tbe  Fentateuolt,  the  firat, 
tbo  Book  of  ExodiiB,  as  llie  niitobiograpliiciil  ohftraclur  of  largo 
portious  of  it  eceroe  dourly  to  indicate,  wa;  irrillen  by  MoacH,  or,  at 
lemt,  under  Iiis  irameiliftte  direction  and  niitbority.  TLat  tliB  Bmik 
uf  Lvviticiis,  as  containing  tlie  etatuti<e  nnil  ordinances  for  tliu  moNt 
part  eipresaly  stated  to  iiavo  lieen  rerented  to  Sloees,  nitist.  if  iiol 
RDtually  written  by  bim,  havo  Ijoen  compiled  by  aatborisod  scrilH.'.s 
imd«r  bis  iminediato  siijKirviBion.  'J'liat  tbo  Book  of  Numbers,  im 
ciintuiniDg  more  mixed  material,  may  be  conniderei]  to  bave  beuu 
cumpilod, — ^in  part  from  llie  legislativo  rcvcliition  made  directly  to 
UoMi,  in   part   from  conteniporary   records    mado    by   Moses    in 

'  obedienoe  to  God's  comiiittiid.*  in  part  from  docnmontary  auunU 
including  refoi'oucys  to  books  |  that  may  liavc  becu  compiled  durio}; 
llie  lencUiened  abode  in  llio  ivililerne^s, — but  all,  as  tlio  tenor  of  tbe 
whole  Boob,  and  its  concluding  verse  suem  distinctly  to  imply,  under 
tlie  aatburity  and  general  oversigbt  of  Moses,  .  .  .  Finally,  that  tlio 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  on taining  as  it  does,  not  without  not«B  of 
time  and  place,  the  addresses  of  tbe  cluatng  days  of  th«  inspired 
legiaUtor  (which  tre  may  regard  as  liaring  been  «pucially  recorded 
Aim  preserve*!  by  official  writers  }}.  assumed  its  preMmt  form,  B8  one 

I    p*ange   seema  in  some  degree   to   suggeat,i)    under  the    hand    of 

.   Joaltiu.'|| 

;    And  to  on  with  Joshua  and  the  rpmnlnin^  Rooka  of  tho  Old 

t  ^Teslainent.     We  mutt,  however,  refrain  from  farther  quntation, 

r    nnd  iheae  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  what  the  *  rectihrd  '  view 

ii,  and  cover  the  part  of  the  subject   which  is  both  the  most 

debated  and  alio  that  tn  whirh  our  present  notice  in  conhnetl. 

Now  it  ocmrs  nt  once  in  our  thought  that  this  view  is  indeed 
highly  'rectified,'  hut  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  claina  it 
has  to  be  considered  '  traditional.'  I(  speaks  now  of  *  full 
reason,'  now  of  '  supposition ' ;  hen^  we  rea<)  *  seems  clearly  to 
iodinle,'  here  'must  .  .  .  have  been  compiled,'  'ma}*  have 
been  compiled ' ;  here  '  as  the  tenor  of  the  whole  Hook,  and  its 
concluding:  verse  seem  distinct! j'  to  imply,'  here  '  as  one  pa»Bn|»c 
teems  in  some  degree  to  suggest.'  But  all  this  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind  belongs  not  tn  tradition  hut  to  reason,  not  to 
objective  evidence  hut  to  subjective  arjtument.  We  are  at  onci- 
placed  upon  the  plane  of  the  so-called  'higher  criticism*  itself; 
the  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  books,  not  from 
any  anthontative  statement  about  them — it  comes  from  within. 

Numb,  tixiii.  2:  toenlno  Ki-kI.  xvii.  14.  t  Nninli,  x«i.  11.  ST. 

.  :  ftcoCititllotonc,'  FoundBtiniiB  of  the  Diblr.' pn.  21,  21.     I.riiiili>n.  litlHI. 
^}  Dmt  Hili.  44.  II  'Ci>rt*(>M  CumiiroUlor,'  pp.  tiML 
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not  fmm  without,  and  we  ttiink  it  innyjuttly  be  called  'siulftic 
milivr  thun  '  trnditionat.'  Its  liastii  is  in  tbe  appeal  to  tvwon,  a 
poiition  which  we  are  very  far  from  dcprccatio); ;  but  wp  must 
point  out  that  he  who  appeals  to  Ca>aar  must  be  content  U>  go 
lo  Ca-sar.  He  cannot  clnim  to  plond  in  the  courts  of  Knnton, 
ami  then  fall  hiu'U  upon  lh«  hprpilitnry  pririlrge  of  Tradition. 
To  the  court*  of  Itciuon  w(?  sliiill  ri-lurn  licn-afltr  when  wi?  ilialt 
have  Wfore  uk  ihv  pk-ns  on  tithi-T  Mt:  Mi-anivbile  wo  tnutt 
j<!ek  to  ntiike  out  on  surer  Hiiu*  than  those  of  'rectified 
tradition'  what  Tradition  has  to  teach  us.  We  shall  find  the 
answer  to  a  lartre  extent  made  out  fur  ua  in  several  of  the  works 
which  we  arc  considering,  and  in  a  specially  convenient  form 
in  the  pages  of  WVstphal  anil  Holzinger, 

What  then  In  the  trndition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Books 
of  the  Law  which  'ha*  existed  for  two-^nd-twenty  ctnturies'? 
It  is  to  be  noted,  before  this  ijueslion  can  be  answered,  ihnl  we 
nre  placed  by  this  period  at  a  date  more  than  a  thousand  years 
later  than  that  of  Moses.  Puriug  this  interval  were  composed 
nearly  all  the  nost-^Iosaic  Books  of  the  Old  Testameolf  and  it 
is  natural  to  asK  what  they  tell  us  of  the  authorship  of  the  Books 
of  the  Law.  'I'oo  much  stress  must  not  be  liiid  upon  tbe 
art/ujnrntiim  «■  sihmlio,  anil,  when  the  indirntiont  are  so  alight, 
too  much  importance  must  nut  be  attached  lo  thc^m  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  iniignifiennt  tliat  the  ge-nersl 
resultant  from  the  only  passages  which  refer  to  tbe  authorship 
of  the  Law  is,  that  they  not  only  make  no  n-ferenne  to  Moses, 
when  such  a  reference  would  have  been  natural  if  the  writer 
had  held  Moses  to  be  the  author,  but  that  they  imply  more  than 
one  author.  What  impression  is  naturally  formed  by  one  who 
has  no  preconceived  theory  on  the  subject  when  he  reads  thi 
words  in  tbe  Second  Book  of  Kings? 

'Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and  k«»p  my  commandibenta  taA 
my  ststutcK,  according  to  all  the  law  which  I  commaoded  jom 
father*,  and  which  I  sent  to  you  by  my  sprvauts  the  prophets.'  "       " 

Or  these  from  the  prophecy  of  Zecharlah  ? 

'  lest  th«y  should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  wbtcb  Ihft  ^(nd 
hoita  hath  sent  in  hie  spirit  by  the  former  prophets."  f 

Or  these  from  the  Book  of  Ezra? 

'  for  w«  have  forsaken  thy  commaudmeiite,  which  Uion  batt 
mandiHl  hy  thy  aervauts  tho  prophets  .  .  . '  J 

followed  as  they  arc  by  a  quotation  from  Deutnronomy.g 


•  S  King*  xtIL  13.       f  ^wb.  vii.  12.       J  Exrs  it.  10,  IL 
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We  lind,  on  the  otber  haiM],  expn**  meotion  of  Moks  in  the 
pcHplit-cv  of  IstilaU ; — 

'  Then  remembeKd  he  thu  O&rs  of  ulO,  ['?  VottcH  Kn<l^  hiii  pf^oplo. . . . 
That  lecl  them  hj  the  right  biuid  uf  Moocm,  with  hi*  gl»riiiaK  nm.' ' 

Bui  he  is  nniued  not  as  au  author,  but  as  a  leader  uf  ihir  p)H>ptc 
Bj-  Jeremiah  Moses  is  coupled  with  Samuel,  not  as  a  writer, 
but  as  nn  intcic«Mor  for  Israel. |  By  Minh  bo  is  similarlj- 
gronpcd  with  Aaron  and  Miriam.}  ^J  Hosca  he  is  referred  to 
witboat  being  nntncd  ns  *  n  pmphrt '  by  whom  '  the  I^rd 
brought  Israel  out  of  Kgypt,'  §  It  is  not  until  the  pott-Exilic 
Malachi  that  we  lind  any  mention  in  the  Prophets  nf  the  '  law 
of  Mosu  mr  ser^'ant,'||  and  only  in  the  praver  of  Daniel  do  we 
read, '  as  it  is  itritUn  in  the  Jaw  of  Moses,  ^  though  even  tlii* 
lti\t  far  short  of  asserting  thai  the  Law  was  written  bv  Mote*. 

If  we  tarn  to  tbe  Historical  Books,  we  find  in  the  Kings  clear 
knowledge  of  a  written  law  of  Moses,""  hot  tbe  references  are 
eonfineil  to  Deuteronomy,  and  there  is  no  statement  of  author- 
ihip.     The  ciiinpoiiti-  (Jhrontcle^-K/ra-Nahetniah,  wbieh  in  our 
Koglich  Bibles  appear  as  four  Books,  but  in   Hebrew  as  two 
only,  and  form  probably   one  continuous  work,  imply  know- 
lodge  of  our  Pentateuch  and  of  a  written  codex,  and  perhaps 
alao  of  Mosaic  authorship  of  some  portions  of  them  ;tt  but  the 
present  form  of  this  composite  work  cannot  with  certajotv  be 
dated  earlier  than  B.C.  332,  and  is  pouibly  to  bo  dated  at  least 
half  a  century  later.     A  comparison  of  the  statements  by  the 
Chronicler  with  t}ie  originnl  in  the  History  on  which  it  is  l^ied, 
is  BBggestive.     Both  quote,  r^.  in  the  account  of  Atnaxiah,  a 
paaaagc  in  Deutenmomy  ;^{  but  the  History  prefaces  it  with  tbe 
ionnula,  'according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moset,' ^^  which  in  the  Chronicle  becomes,  'as  it  is 
utritlen  in  the  law,  in  the  book  of  Moses.' [jj|      A  comparison  of 
tbe  accounts  of  Josinh's  reform  is  still  more  instructive.     In  the 
History  tbe  statement  is  simply,  '  I  have  found  tlie  Imok  of  tbe 
law  in  the  houac  of  the  Lord,'  ^^  itt.  the  substance  but  not  the 
present  form  of  Deuteronomy  ;  in  tbe  Chronicle  this  statement 
ia  repeated,  but   with    an  added   preface,  'Hilkiab  the  priest 
found  a  b<M>k  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Mosea,'  •" 

Tbe  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  down  to  about  the  year  U.C. 

•  It  Ixiil  11. 12.  t  Jm  XV.  1.  :  Mlo.  vl.  4. 

f  Uo.  til  1&  [  Mai.  Iv.  i ;  ct.  lit.  7.  T  Vf-  ii.  12, 13. 

■■  I  KtagaiLS:  SKiii^siv.  e,nL8.  saiiL  lt:3«    CT.  S  King*  s.  31 :  STti.  13. 
U.37. 
tt  1  Chroa.  i.  1-9;  S  Chraa.  aiiii.  IS,  ax*.  4,  sax.  IS.  utiiiL  8. 
:t  1>#91L  xilr.  IS.  ff  S  Einin  xiv.  C.  tl  S  Cbne.  asT.  i. 

t1  S  Kiiiff*  xEiL  &  "*  3  CliToa.  suir.  K. 
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300  tb«ie  19  no  external  proof  wlinlever  of  the  Mo«a!c  aiitbor^ 
sbip  of  tlie  iVninteuoIi,  nor  iotleed  of  its  exittenoe  at  *  writing. 
I  N(ir  <!(>««  the  Pentateuch,  when  it  comcj  into  existence  in  it« 
I  pretent  furin,  make  any  claim  to  he  coniidered  the  writing  or 
the  work  of  Moses.  It  makes  no  such  olaim  for  the  whole; 
it  cikkes  no  such  claim  for  »ny  icparatA  Uoak.  Thcro  hu 
never  existed  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  liite  for  the  Pentateuch, 
or  any  one  of  its  five  parts,  which  attributes  it  in  any 
sense  to  Motes.  So  far  from  this  bein^  the  case,  when 
we  came  to  portions  which  Moiei  was  specially  direded  to 
write  down  or  did  write  down,  attention  is  directed  to  this  fact 
as  an  exception  lo  the  general  rule ;  •  to  that  if  we  prets  the 
atatementt  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  at  to  its  own  authorship, 
ih«  result  is  to  obtain  a  declnrntion  that  the  bulk  of  it  ii  not 
Mosaic. 

The  lenrne<l    prelate,  wliose  work    has  led   us  to  mnlte  the 

foregoing  remarks,  does  not  indeed  assert  that  anywhere  in  the 

Fentateut^h  itself,  or  in  any  other  writing  of  the  Old  Tesiameai, 

is  there  even  the  germ  of  the  tradition  which  be  rightly  saw 

*  may  in  substance  be  recognised  as  dating  from  the  time  of  toe 

Apocrypha. 't     But  he  does  not  Mcm  to  us  to  realixo  the  forte 

of  tbe  admission  which  he  necetsnrily  makes.     '  To  begin  with 

....  the  time  of  the  Apocrypha '  it  to  hang  the  chain  too  low. 

It  is  fixed,  not  in  the  solid  tx-am,  but  in  the  plaster  with  whidi 

Liter  centuries    have    covered    the    beam ;    and    it    is    therefore 

I  supported  only  as  long  as  no  weight  is  made  lo  depend  fn>m  iL 

,  And  how  significant  is  this  absence  of  any  beam  to  which  tbe 

'  chain  can  be  attached  \     Is  it  u  priori  possible  that  the  Mo«ic 

I  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be,  in  these   last  years  of 

'  the  nineteenth  Christian  century,  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  faitli, 

'  which  it  is  all  important  that  we  should  accept;  and  yet  that 

one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  our  day  should  be  able  to 

I  discover  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Old 

Testament  Scriptures,  extending  over  a  thousand  years,  though 

passage  after  passage  occurs  where,  had  it  been  held  and  hatl  it 

'  been  thought  important,  it  must  have  been  stated  ? 

And  if  we  examine  the  plaster  which  covers  the  beam,  we 
find  at  once  that  it  cannot  hold.  \Vc  are  referred  to  the 
scriptures  of  the  Apocrypha,  though  an  authority,  which  our 
author  would  at  once  acknowledge  to  \x  binding  upon  himself 

^as  well  as  upon  the  clergy  to  whom  hit  remarks  were  first 
•ddrested,  directs  us  that  these  are  Httokt  which  'tbcCban^ 
doih    read    fur   example   of   life  and  instruction  of   manners; 

•  BimL  iTtL  14,  ijdx.  S,  %xxii.  97 ;  Nuuil.  ssxiii.  2i  l>ent.  ix»iL  8,  xsri. 
1 9.  S4.  t  ' I'liriitiw  CfliQproUilor.'  p.  Ml. 
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bat  jot  doth  it  not  ftppi;  tbcm  to  establiib  an^  doctrinp.' ' 
But  not  to  \ay  any  stress  upon  thi»,  k-t  ua  ask  wiinl  dowi  th« 
Apocryphk  really  I<!ac1i  us  as  to  the  Mosaic  uulliorsbip  of  (he; 
PentAlcucti  or  of  .iny  portion  of  it?  Out  aulbor  quotes  or 
refers  to  six  pauages.f  Wc  confrsa  that  no  turned  to  tbeoi  witli 
almost  iinpatient  cxi)cctittio[i  of  Icitming  soinribin<;  wbicb  we 
did  not  know  before.  We  cannot,  honr<^vcr,  find  in  five  of  them 
tay  reference  direct  or  indirect  to  iMoiec,  or  to  any  author  of 
my  Book.  Thoy  are  adduced  to  prove  that  wbtcli  is  not 
questioned.  In  the  aixtb  the  Bishop  finds  a  sjit-ciai  ascription 
of  aacredncss  'to  the  Mosaic  law  and  to  its  author,  into  whose 
soul  Wisdom  herself  vouchsafed  to  enter.'}  We  shrink  from 
discussing  the  meaning  of  words  with  so  big;h  an  authority,  but 
wc  ask  our  reaiit-r«  to  study  the  verse  which  is  cjuotcd — and  wc 
here  reprint  tt  with  that  which  precedes  and  fnllows  it: — 

'  She  delivered  the  righteous  people  and  blameleiia  tieei  from  the 
QatioQ  that  np[>re8»eil  them.  She  outervd  into  tb^  auul  of  tbu  aeiraut 
of  tfao  Lortl,  and  withatood  dreadful  kin;^  iu  woudcra  aud  aigus : 
reDd«rod  to  tb<i  rigbteouK  a  reward  of  their  labuurs,  guided  tbou)  iu 
a~ marvel  loiia  way,  nod  wan  unto  them  for  a  cover  by  day,  aud  a  light 
of  Btan  iu  the  aight  sciuou.' 

We  ask  them  to  study  the  whole  of  this  grand  description  of 
Wisdom  in  action, §  and  determine  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  interpreting  it  of  writing  or  authorship  in  any  sense. 

We  must  confess  also  that  we  are  a«  mucb  surprised  at  the 
abccDCC  of  verses  of  the  Apocrypha  which  are  not  quoted  as 
at  the  presence  of  those  nhicb  arc.  Our  author  might  have 
qooted  a  pn»age  in  which  '  ihe  law  which  Muses  conimat>dcd 
us'  is  clearly  identified  ntlb  Wisdom, ||  though  even  this 
falls  far  short  of  any  assertion  of  direct  Mosaic  authorabip. 
Moreover,  if  the  Apocrypha  is  to  be  adduced  in  evidence,  it 
seems  natural  that  we  should  be  directed  not  to  verse*  in  1  Esdras 
which  make  no  reference  to  authorship,  but  to  the  familiar 
passage  in  2  Ktdiits,^  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  how 
the  law,  having  bi-en  destnived  by  fire,  was  with  many  other 
books  reproduced  under  the  Divine  guidauce,  not  by  Mo«r«,  but 
by  Exra.  There  is  much  in  this  vision  whicb  is  mere  fulness  of 
Oriental  phantasy.  It  takes  its  place  with  the  parallel  story  of 
the  pseud o-Aristean  origin  of  the  LXX.,  as  part  of  the  efflores-' 


*  Aitiekt  orBeligioD.  ri. 

t  EceltUL  ).,  Prologne;  1  Blacc.  lii.  9;  Wind.  z.  Id;  Ecela. ((id, but  Eoclni. 
iDuit  bo  mvuit)  xlviil.  S3 :  1  Eidnut  L  IT :  WiaL  vii.  27. 

I  'Chrlitoii  Comprolwloi,'  |i.  40.  f  Gspp.  x.  and  iL 

1  Korlun.  iiic  13,  InUtrpntcd  b;  the  prcccdinf;  rem*  ot  tbc  mttao  cbspter. 
1  Cfp-  xiv.  will  XT. 
Vol.  128.— iV(i.  3»6.  2  c  cence 
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cfnr.ri  with  wtiinli  n  too  luxurious  loil  lias  corered  tlie  tfflth 
which  it  lins  proiliired  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  viuoo  ■> 
to  be  wholly  reji;tt«I.  In  any  case  it  rcpTPE«nts  an  sctoal 
trnditioi)  c(iinii)g  to  U8  from  the  date  of  the  Apocrjpbal 
wrtlinps,  and  the  only  tradition  which  those  writing*  a«scn  oi 
support. 

If  we  follow  thd  cutlnm  of  our  best  Anglican  divines, 
w«  shall  in  n  mottrr  of  this  kind  lay  grt-at  stress  on  a  catena 
jmlnzm.  *  Exlras,'  tt  is  stntc-il  in  a  passage  which  is  wrrtngly 
ailributi-d  to  St.  Auguslin«,  hut  is  not  th«  less  valuable  as 
evidence  of  opinions  commonly  held, '  Dei  sacerdos,  combustun 
ft  Cbaldaeis  in  archivii  (empli  restituit  legem.  Nempe  qui 
eodem  ipiritu  quo  ante  scripta  fucrat  plenus  fucrit':*  and  ibi* 
view  ia  more  or  less  distinctly  ns«crtr<)  by  Ircnirits  and  Ter- 
tullian,  by  Chrysostom  and  Hasil-t  W'e  hnm  sought  wilhoul 
success  for  any  patriKtie  support  for  the  applicnlion  of  (he 
texts  quote<)  by  our  author  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  xht 
('(■ntaleuch. 

Nor  it  ibis  the  only  plaster  covering  into  which  the  chain  of 
tradition  has  been  lixcd  instead  of  in  the  beam  itself.  The 
Bishop  whose  arguments  wc  are  following  does  not  refer  (o 
the  '  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.'  It  it  to  be  presumed  thai 
he  nttnehes  little  importance  to  the  tradition  which  is  said  to 

have  been  banded  down  bv  them  :  it  mnv   be  that  fan  is  atyt 

.  '  . 

convinced  that  the  men  themselves  ever  really  czist4^,  and  that 
he  therefore  pnsses  over  them  in  silence.  If  this  be  so,  wc  am 
to  a  large  extent  in  agreement  with  him;  but  if  what  may  be  i 
called  the  Greek  or  Alexandrian  stream  of  tradition,  lost  tho«^h  | 
it  ia  in  the  deserts,  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  authorship  of 
ihe  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  seems  right  to  place  by  the  aide  of  ii 
the  Jewish  or  Rabbinic  stream,  which  can  scarcely  be  thought 
less  clear  or  less  authoritative.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no 
proof  of  the  exisieDce  of  this  tradition  earlier  than  the  Talmud, 
hut  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Pirke  AbothX  declare  in 
express  words,  that  '  Moses  received  the  law  on  Sinai  and 
handed  it  on  to  Joshua  ;  Joshua  to  the  elders  ;  the  elders  to 
ihc  prophets  ;  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gugne ;  .  .  .  Simon  the  Just,   one  of  the   last  of  the  Great 


•  '  Bo  mimbilibtiB  Beript.,'  il  a;t ;  EJ.  Ikmcdini.  iil.,  App-  ]>■  28. 

t  Cf.  tatena  Id  Utile's  'C'juion  of  (lie  OIJ  Trstaiucnl,'  hxouisua  A,  whldi, 
linwerci,  dnu  mil  iiK'liitln  ^y  Aiij:ii*tlno.  TtiopiuexK^  is  (jiiob^l  in  Wril|ilial.'Iifv 
SiiDrrcfl  Aa  Kiitntini'jiin.'  i.  t~.  wlttiiinl  uny  liiiit  thut  it  u  iwt  j^i'iiuiuts  liii*  ii 
ono  nf  aevHritl  IhhIaiicm  irliEcli  vv  \ia\t}  iiuli'il  of  tlii-  iiiwd,  in  niiJliig  3C.  W««t> 
pbttl'a  interesting  Ivxik.  vr««rvrul  viTiliciilioTi  of  rervrvncut.  If  the  tract  oan  bt 
rritcil  to  Brftislt  i^uud,  for  wlijeh  tlivre  in  atrung  iotcmsl  cridcaM^  It  sbon 
lion  wiiltilf  thi^  Irutlilioii  mu  occvgilcU.  J  1.  t.  2. 
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Synagogue,  to  Antigonus  of  Socho';  while  another  Rabbinic 
tnssini  inforini  ub  that  *  the  men  of  the  Great  Sjiugo^e 
wrote  Kzckie),  the  TweU-c  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Either ;  and 
Kxrn  wrote  his  own  Book  and  the  genealogies  ia  the  Chronicles 
4I0WD  to  his  own  name.*  *  Argument  is  not  needed  to  show 
that  these  statements  sre  entirely  untrustworthy  ;  nnd  the  out- 
come of  a  criiical  exaininalion  of  the  pre>Christian  sources — 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek — is  that  ihey  give  us  no  authuritii- 
tive  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  still  less  do  they  supply  any  such  tradition  as  to  the  Mo>uc 
authorship  of  the  Pentateueh. 

When  we  come  to  the  nest  link  in  the  Bishop's  chain — th« 
CTidence  of  Philo  and  Josephnx — ^the  witness  to  the  Mosaic 
nuthonhip  heromes  clear  and  undoubted.  His  statements 
indeed,  and  the  references  which  support  them,  fail  to  do 
justice  to  his  position,  and  it  is  much  more  forcibly  stated  by 
many  other  wrilers-t  But  Philo  and  Josephus  do  not  in  any 
case  carry  us  back  further  than  the  Judaism  of  the  iirsC 
Christian  century.  Neither  of  them  is  a  writer  of  critical 
weight,  and  neither  of  them  gives  any  authority  for  his  state- 
ments. They  accept  and  re-state  the  views  which  were  com- 
in<Hily  held  in  the  (irtrco- Jewish  circles  in  which  they  moved, 
not  shrinking  from,  thi>ugh  wondering  at,  the  statement  that 
Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial  at  the 
close  of  Deuteronomy.f  That  in  the  period  which  is  roughly 
indicated  by  the  three  centuries  before  Christ,  there  grew  up  a 
wideipread  belief — widespread  but  by  no  means  universal,  as 
we  have  seen  and  shall  see — that  the  Pentateuch  was  wrilten  by 
Moses,  is  admitted  on  all  bands.  What  those  who  formed  and 
taught  this  belief  first  meant  by  it,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
is  difficult,  perhaps  Impossible  with  our  Western  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  of  authorship  and  books,  to  pl.i(«  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  Jewish  scribes  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but 
it  cannot  in  any  case  he  pnived  that  by  the  term  '  Book  of 
Moses,'  or  '  written  by  Moses,"  was  meant  anything  more  than 
that  Moses  was  the  central  figure  of  the  book,  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  *Book  of  Joshua,'  which  no  one  holds  to  have  beeo 
written  by  Joshua.  Nor  can  we  trace  the  stops  by  which  this 
belief  was  generated  and  established.  That  portions  of  tha 
Law  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  wrilten  by  Mosci,  i>.  by  hie 
own  hand  or  under  his  immediate  direction,  is  admitted;  that 


I 


•  ■Ba«IlnUin>.'  ISa. 

t  Cf^t.g..  lIoliingfTT,  ■  nrXBtrUch,'  pp.  9,  lit. 

I  Fhilo, -Dn  VllaMoHit,' iii.<iii>n.;  cd.  Maugcy,ii.l7Q.   Josephiu, 'Autln,,' 
i,  IS,  26,  and  It.  XiU. 
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portions  were  tmntDaitted  orally,  and  other  portions  ooromitl 
to  writing  for  the  use  of  the  priests  only,  is  in  a  Uigb  degrci^ 
probable ;  that  other  portions  were  written  later,  and  that,  with- 
out anv  intention  whatever  to  deceive,  those  were  added  to  the 
collection  of  MSS.  which  hsd  now  become  known  as  the  Law, 
and  named  from  Moses,  the  central  Lawgiver ;  and  that  the 
whole  had  passed  through  more  than  one  scries  of  editorial 
emendations,  is  at  lenst  in  acconi  with  the  ciraimstances.  To 
spc.tk  ns  some  hiivc  spoken  of  such  an  extension  of  the  term 
'  Law,'  or  of  the  attribution  of  the  name  '  Moses '  to  portions 
which  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  '  Law  '  and  of  '  .Muses,'  and  for 
this  reason  became  identified  with  him  and  with  his  work,  as 
'pious  fraud*  or  'forgery,'  is  entirely  to  misunderstand  the 
period  and  the  people.  And  those  who  by  the  use  of  nich 
terms  seek  to  defend  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  drawing  from  its 
sheath  a  double-edged  sword  which  may  inflict  most  serious 
wounds  on  the  arms  that  seek  to  wield  it. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  we  reach  a  crisis  in  the  course  of 
tradition  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  work  which  we 
ore  considering — '  Cbristus  Comprobator.'  If  the  Ckristus  has 
really  given  a  decisive  utterance  on  this  question,  then  for  the 
Christian  it  is  finally  closed.  There  can  bo  no  appeal.  Doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  allcrancc  arc  not  consistent  with 
whole-hearted  allegiance  to  the  Master's  claims.  The  Bishop 
devotes  to  this  subject  the  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  prefaces  i^^ 
by  an  enquiry  as  to  the  rightfulness  and  the  validity  of  th^f 
appeal : —  ^^ 

'  Have  we  a  right  to  make  such  an  appeal  ?  la  the  eubjeot  of  tha 
composition  and  of  the  historical  credibility  of  tho  Bookit  of  Uie 
Old  Testament  a  subjoct  on  which  we  con,  with  propriety,  upjieal  te 
tho  teaching  of  onr  blcssod  Lord  ? '  ~ 

Is  the  appeal  valid? 

■Does  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  permit  as  to  oattribo  to  our 
Lord  iu  nis  huuiau  nature  au  intuitive  and  uuc-rriug  kiiowlodgo  in 
luattora  relutiug:;  to  the  Old  Toetament,  which  belong  Ui  the  genuritl 
domain  of  roscarcb  and  criticism  ?  Or,  to  put  this  roolly  moiQcmtotiM 
quostion  in  anothor  form, — Was  the  llmitntion  of  our  Lord's 
humanity,  and  the  degree  of  what  is  technically  called  lus  ktmon*. 
of  such  a  natnro  that  Hie  knowledge  in  regard  of  the  authorship  and 
com|H>aition  of  tho  Books  of  tbo  Old  Toetameut  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  maalors  of  Israel  of  His  own  time  ?  '  *  ^_ 

The  second  question,  which  is  rightly  described  as  *  momei^H 
tous,'  leads  to  a '  reiteration  and  reinforcement  of  the  holy  doctrine 

*  'Cbrlalus  Comprobator,' )>.  90. 
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of  the  Two  Natures."  This  !s  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  subtle 
(lifTicuities  of  theotog'icnl  science,  if  it  be  not  rather  il  mastery 
wrhich  transcends  human  tliougbt.  Circumstances  linve  made  it 
prominent  in  these  last  dajrs,  but  we  are  nut  sure  thnt  fresb  iight 
has  been  cast  upon  it.  Oar  present  author  arrives  at  conclu- 
sioDs  which  are  to  him  beyond  doubt — thejr  are  summed  up 
in  the  term  'Chriitus  Comprobator';  but  writers  not  less 
thoughtful,  not  less  learned,  not  less  reverent,  have  arrived  at 
very  dilTprent  conclusions.  To  discuss  these  conclusions  would 
be  beyond  our  present  purpose,  but  It  may  be  instructive  to 
compare  the  simple  scriptural  statements: — 

'  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.'  * 

'  But  of  that  day  and  that  honr  kaoweth  no  man,  no  not  the 
angels  irhicli  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Mod,  but  the  Fslher.'f 

*  Wbei«fore  in  all  thingf  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
farothnm  {  ...  in  all  points  tempted  like  aa  we  are,  yet  without 
aiD.'S 

witb  an  early  attempt  to  express  in  words  what  some  among  us 
are  still  expressing  in  other  words  : — 

'  Tlic  writer  tells  ns  that  to  the  doctors  and  elders  the  child  JeauB 
"explained  the  bookn,  and  the  laiv,  and  the  precepts,  and  tliu  stiitutes, 
and  tLe  mysterice  which  are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  prophets — 
things  which  the  undorstandiog  of  no  creature  attains  to.  .  .  .  And 
ft  pliiloBophcr  who  was  then  present,  a  skilful  astronomer,  aaked  the 
Lord  Jesus  whether  He  had  studied  astronomy.  And  the  Lord 
JeaOB  answered  him,  and  explained  the  number  of  the  spheres,  and  of 
die  Iwavcnly  bodies,  their  natures  and  operations ;  their  aspect, 
buagolAr,  square,  and  eextile ;  their  course,  direct  and  retrograde  ; 
llw  twooty-fonrthe,  nod  sixtieths  of  tnenty-fonrthe,  and  other  things 
bflfood  the  reach  of  reason.  There  was  also  among  those  jihilo- 
■opbon  one  very  skilleil  in  trcitting  of  uatural  science,  and  he  nuked 
tM  Lord  Jesus  whether  He  hud  studied  medicine.  And  Ho  iu  reply 
•xplftined  to  him  jdiysics  and  metaphyeics,  hyperphysics  and  hypo- 
pbysica,  the  powers  likeniEe  nnd  humours  of  the  body,  und  the  effects 
of  tbo  same,  .  .  .  and  other  things  hejond  the  reach  of  any  oreutod 
intolloot" '  II 

Who   will   doubt  which  of  these  pictures  is  the  more  naturally 
human,  which  of  tlicm  is  the  more  essentially  Divine? 

We  very  much  regret  to  find  ourselves  on  this  fundamental 
question  at  issue  with  one  to  whom  the  Church  has  so  often 
been  indebted  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester  an<l  Bristol, 

•  Lnko  li.  S2.  t  Hark  ii[i.  82.  %  Hsb.  it.  17.  (  Beh  ir.  IS. 

1  'AtabiR  Gospel  of  tlin  InrHQcr,'  cspp.  l.-lil.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Flummer  in 
■  ExiNNutvr,'  July  1691,  p.  0. 
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and  il  is  a  real  relief  to  us  lo  be  able  to  express  our  dinent 
fram  his  views  in  words  uf  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  lo  which 
we  are  referred   with  nn   adverse   comment,  though    ihcy  also 
fonn  jiart  of  »  Bishop's  Charge  to   the  clergy  of  bis  dioc«^^_ 
Dr.  Harve)'  Guodnia  is  reported  to  have  said  : —  ^H 

'  It  in  in  ft  certain  eonso  easy  to  bold  the  two  tnilha  to  tbo  meaner  ' 
in  which  they  are  enunciated  in  the  Creeds  of  the  Church;  it  b 
poGsihld  to  illnatrato  the  bnnnony  of  them  by  tuyin^,  that  "fts  the 
reosonublo  hduI  and  fleeh  ie  ene  man,  so  tind  and  Mail  ia  one 
Christ  " ;  it  is  possible  to  expand  the  doctriuo  duvtitioually,  to  dt«w 
from  it  many  comfortabie  tbougbts,  to  bnil  iu  it  over  clearer  and  , 
more  blessed  answers  to  the  q^uestions  which  press  tbuinsidveB  apofi  i 
thu  thoughtful  mind ;  but  wbeti  we  go  beyond  tliis,  wheu  we  Imrt 
the  mystery  of  tbo  human  and  the  Divine  in  Christ  aa  a  troth  out  of 
which  we  can  draw  logical  conolnsiouB,  sajiug  that  Huch  or  such 
propositions  mugt  be  true,  because  Jesus  Christ  was  God  ma  well  aa 
Man,  then  It  soeniE  to  mo  that  nc  go  beyond  the  Ixtnods  of  safe 
reasoning,  ami  are  liable  to  fall  into  error.  St.  Luke  tells  as  that 
the  child  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  a*  well  ait  in  stature ;  and  wo  aro 
«afe,  therefore,  in  believing  that  the  Lord  developed  from  babyhood 
into  manhood  in  the  manner  indicated.  But  should  wo  have  dared 
to  assert  this  growth  if  we  had  not  had  diroct  authority  for  Ifao 
•swrtion  ?  Should  wo  not  rather  have  been  tempted  to  say  that  to 
grow  in  wisdom  as  a  child  grows  was  incompatible  with  the  truth 
uiat  JcBua  Christ  was  essentially  Divine? 

'  Looking  upon  the  qneetion  thuH,  I  coufees  that  I  feol  great  few 
when  I  see  the  authority  uf  onr  Lord  dragged  iuto  human  contrOTerqr 
upon  niatt«r8  of  literature  or  history.  If  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  cettein 
document  aa  the  work  of  Mogea,  or  uf  another  ax  the  work  «f  I>aTi(l, 
luxonling  to  the  current  language  of  His  time.  I  think  that  llis 
wor<lii  ought  not  to  be  quoted  us  deciding  a  modern  controTursy  as  to 
authorship.  Wo  have  no  right  to  argue  that  in  virtue  of  llis  Divine 
natiU'o  He  mu»l  have  known  the  truth,  and  that  Ue  covJd  not  have 
Maid  anything  which  was  opposed  to  the  truth.  Iteasoning  of  this 
kind  appears  lo  some  persons  incoutrovertihle ;  to  me  it  api)«ar« 
delusive  and  dangerous — delusive,  because  it  implies  that  we  know 
the  nature  of  the  limitations  impoeod  upon  Himself  by  the  Son  of 
God  wheu  Ho  condescended  to  become  man  ;  dangerous,  bocauM  w« 
imperil  a  doctrine  of  supreme  importance  by  aubntitting  it  to  a 
test  to  which  thoro  ia  no  proof  that  it  onght  over  to  haro 
subjectod.'  • 


to  a 


^H  Nor  is  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin  the  only  Bishop  who  is  somewhat 

^"  severely  criticized    by    Dr.   ElUcott     The  present   Bishop    of 

r  Manchester  is  placed  among  (hose  whose  '  confusion  of  thought 

I  on  this  subject  is  simply  portentous,'  t  though  bis  remarks  were 

\  addressed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  may  lie  taken 
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therefore  to  r«pr«senl  bis  dvliberntt?  and  carefully  wordct]  con- 
victions ;  and  >s  to  a  note  wLicli  be  added  when  ibe  actmnn 
vnM  publiibed,  aod  In  whicL  be  asserted,  '  perhaps  a  lilllc  rL-<k- 
Issily,  that  jutt  as  the  Lord  said  to  the  man  who  came  to  [liui 
about  the  division  of  the  inhoritnacc,  "  Who  made  mo  a  jiid|;e  ur 
A  diridrr  over  jou  ?  "  so  tho  Lord  would  have  >aid  in  rcpK  lo 
a  quMtion  nboul  the  age  or  author  of  a  passage  ia  the  Old 
I'estament, — "  Who  rommissionrd  me  to  resolve  difficulties  in 
historic*]  criticism  ?  ",' — we  am  told  that '  tbe  assertion  is  si^arcnly 
evea  superficially  plausible.'  The  form  of  this  assertion  i*  nut 
one  which  we  should  ourselves  have  chosen ;  but,  that  the  assertion 
itself  represents  a  true  position,  and  that  on  this  momentous 
aabjcct  thcopinionaof  the  two  Northern  prelates  will  prevail  in 
fftcc  of  th?  condemnation  of  them  pronounced  by  their  brother 
of  tbe  South,  wc  arc  fully  convinced. 

If  we  arc  ourselves  to  choose  wonts  in  which  we  think  that 
tbe  tnie  jiosition  is  most  happily  expressed,  we  will  bring  tbeni 
across  two  centuries.  As  lung  ngi>  as  lliSi)  Jean  Le  CIcrc 
^Clericus)  published  nt  Amsterdam  a  reply  to  P'ece  Simon,  in 
which  b«  says,  * .  .  ,  On  dirn  peut-t'tre,  tjuc  J^sus  Christ  et  les 
Ap6{res  citent  souvent  le  Fcntnteuquv  sous  le  nom  de  Molse,  et 
qtie  leur  aulnrili!  doit  etre  d'un  plus  ^rand  poids,  que  toules 
IMS  conjectures.  Mais  Jesus  Christ  ot  tcs  Apotres  n'ctaicnt  pas 
tcnuB  au  inonde,  pour  enseigner  la  Critique  aux  Juifs,  il  ne 
faut  pas  sVtonner,  s'ils  parlent  scion  I'optnion  commune.  II 
Irar  importait  pcu  que  ce  fut  Moitc  ou  un  autre,  pourvu  que 
I'Histoire  fut  veritable.  .  .  .' *  Quite  so;  and  if  so,  then  the 
quotations  from  our  Lord's  words  are  irrelevant  to  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  auihorsiiip  of  the  Books  of  tbe  Pentateuch. 
If  the  Palestinian  use  of  the  period  was  to  speak  of  them 
as  '  the  law  of  Moses,'  or  to  quote  them  with  tbe  prefis,  '  Moses 
said,'  nnd  if  tbe  Divine  Teacher  uses  them  iti  ttte  «»urse  ot 
His  own  teaching,  lie  naturally  assumes  the  foundation  which 
was  common  to  Himself  and  His  hearers.  He  uses  the  only 
name  for  these  writings  which  wns  known  to  them;  but  upon 
the  correctness  of  that  name  makes  neither  assertion  oor  nega- 
tion. Just  n»  He  conformed  to  the  ritual  and  customs  of  (he 
Sriod,  just  as  He  wore  the  usual  dross  of  the  period,  just  as 
e  spoke  tbe  laogusge  which  the  people  understood,  so  did  He, 
when  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  writings,  refer  to  them 
in  the  only  way  which  would  have  conveyeil  His  meftoing  to 
His  bearers.     Nor  ii  this  compliance  with  the  laoeu 

*  '  l^cntirocBS  de  qoolqaos  tli&ilancas  <1«  Hnllando  r* 
Vinax  TotUusDt,' eompmf  dw  P.Kiobsrl  &l(acs>  i- 
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time  confintd  to  the  inctboil  of  general  reference  ;  il  ezt«D  Jl ' 
such  a  ininute  delail  as  ibe  technical  name  for  a  '  section '  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  as  'The  Bush.'*  This  principle  of  com- 
pliance with  custom  is  expressed  indeed  more  than  once,  m»  in 
the  pnjment  of  the  tliiirachma :  *  Then  arc  the  children  free.  Not- 
wilhilanding,  lest  we  should  otTend  them,  .  .  .  give  unto  them 
for  mc  and  thee.'j'  But  we  wish  to  insist  upon  tb<!  point  that 
thf  use  of  the  commonly  accepted  terms  to  indicate  the  Book* 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  simplv  curaptiance  wltb  custom, 
but  was  the  employment  as  the  medium  of  thought  of  the  only 
recofrnized  symbols  which  could  possibly  convey  that  thought. 
If  this  be  to,  then  all  discussions  of  the  deep  doctrinal  questions 
which  are  bound  up  with  the  'Two  Natures,'  all  questions  of 
limited  omniscience,  all  questions  of  accommodation  of  lan- 
guage, may  l>c  dismissed  from  our  cnntideration  of  Christ's 
witness  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Feotnteucb  ;  for  if  this 
be  so,  our  Lord  made  no  statement  whatever  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  His  witness  no  appeal  can  pro|>erly  be  made. 

And  that  this  it  so  seems  to  us  to  be  certain,  not  only  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  as  far  as 
wc  know,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  Church  regarded 
our  Lord's  teaching  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  question.  If  . 
there  had  been  such  evidence,  we  feci  sure  that  n  scholar  of 
Dr.  Ellicolt's  erudition  must  have  known  it ;  and  if  he  had 
known  il,  its  production  was  of  the  first  importance  to  his  state- 
ment of  the  cose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  much  b»  | 
show  that  the  Fathers  did  not  accept  any  strict  view  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Witness,  for  example, 
tho  j>ersistence  of  the  legend  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  tlie  Reformation. j  Or  is  it  conceivable,  to  lake  another 
example,  that  the  question  should  have  been  regarded  as 
decided  by  our  Lord's  statements  when  Jerome  wrote,  *Sive 
Mosom  dice  re  volueris  auctorem  Pentateuclii,  sive  Esnun 
ejusdem  instauratorem  operis,  non  recuso'F§  Or,  to  go  back 
to  the  second  century,  is  it  conceivable,  if  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Church  was  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship, and  if  the  words  of  the  Divine  Founder  weio  considered 
to  he  a  final  verdict  on  the  question,  that  the  '  ClcmcDtine 
Homilies'  should  represent  Peter  as  saying:^ 

■  The  law  of  God  was  given  by  Mosos,  without  writing,  to  sovouty 
wiso  men,  to  be  handed  duH'n,  that  the  governmctit  might  be  carried 

'  Mnik  siL  26 ;  t,ukn  ».  87.  t  Mutt,  xtIL  28, 87. 

I  CT.  lapra.  p.  :i»i.1.  anil  tm  a  valiisble  Rxonrsiis  iii  Ityle,  '  Tbe  Canon  of  Um 
Old  Tritiuuroit,'  p[..  ■j;5»--.'W.  ^  '  Adv.  Hclvjii.'  ir.  3  aaU  1»1. 
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in  hj  Bnccessicn.  But  htter  tliut  Mogos  vos  talceii  ap,  it  nas  written 
ly  Baaie  uiie,  bat  not  by  Mosee.  For  in  tlio  law  itBolf  it  ia  written, 
'  And  Moees  died  ;  and  they  buried  liini  ticur  the  konsu  of  Pliogor, 
nd  so  oiio  knone  hie  Bspalchm  till  this  daj."  But  how  could 
foHeM  write  tlmt  MoBUs  died?  Aud  tvhareas  iu  the  time  after 
iloscs,  about  500  j-ours  ur  thertiibimtct,  it  ia  found  lying  in  tbo 
6u)plo  which  was  built,  and  after  about  500  jcare  raoro  it  i»  carried 
iwaj,  ttud  beiug  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchaduezznr,  it  ia  destroy&l ; 
LQd  thus  being  writlou  after  HuEes,  and  oflon  tost ;  even  this  shows 
he  foreknowledge  of  Muses,  becausu  he,  foroseoiug  its  disappearunce, 
lid  not  writ«  it ;  but  those  who  wrote  it,  boiug  cunvioted  of  iguo- 
uDce  Ibrough  theii  not  foreseeing  its  disapfoaraQco,  were  not 
foropbets.'?* 

The  result  then  of  our  enquiry  for  n  definite  and  authoritative 
tradition '  asserting  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
\»f  that  we  do  not  find  such  a  tradition  either  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period,  or  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  What  we  do  find 
is,  that,  side  b^  side  with  other  tradiiinns  asserting  ditTerent 
origiiu,  there  sprang  up  in  the  course  of  the  three  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  a  habit  of  speaking  first  of  one 
part  and  gradually  of  the  whole  of  the  five  Books  of  the  Law  as 
the  work  of  the  great  lawgiver  Moses  ;  but  there  ia  no  evidence 
Ibat  it  was  intended  b^  this  to  assert  that  the  Books  were  in  our 
modem  sense  written  by  Moses.  There  is  on  the  other  hand 
considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary,  from  analogy  and  from 
the  literary  habits  of  the  [tcriod  and  the  people.  The  Pales- 
tinian use  in  the  first  century  was  naturally  adopted  by  our  Lord 
and  passed  into  the  early  Church  as  one  of  the  legacies  from  the 
synagogue ;  but  the  early  Church  was  concerned  with  preaching 
the  living  Word  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
nueations  of  criticism  or  of  authorship  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  no  place  in  its  thoughts.  Its  own  Divine 
Founder  had  left  no  written  record  of  law  ur  teaching  ;  and  when 
from  many  oral  and  written  accounts  of  His  life  aud  work,  four 
stood  out  pre-eminently  as  bearing  the  power  of  inspiration, 
tbey  received  also  the  stamp  of  authority.  A  churchman  of  the 
seccmd  or  third  century  would  have  been  little  troubled  if  he 
had  been  told  that  what  Tatian,  one  of  his  own  bishops,  had 
done  in  producing  a  Harmony — a  Diaieitaron — of  the  four 
Gospels,  this  an  Ezra  or  other  scribe  had  done  in  pniducing 
the  'Law  of  Mosrs'  by  harmonizing  four  or  more  recon^ft. 
which  had  been  received  in  his  time.  ^^^^MH 


*  Wc  quolv  from  Dr.  ^liatT*  oaaTcaient  rcpriul  of  tlia  B^< 
'  Tbo  AiiM-Niwuo  FnlliPn,"  toI.  Ttli.   p.  217.    Foe  tlia  4 
Lagnrde,  -CtruiciitiBa,*  IHiS,  p.  49. 
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We  have  BO  far  boon  guided  in  oar  coarse  of  thoagbt  bjr  the 
^haTRcs  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  «nd  Bristol,  though,  to  our 
nnfcig^iK^l  rrgrct,  wc  have  found  ourselves  obliged  in  almost 
tvrrv  rtsenttal  point  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  at  vrbidi 
be  has  arrived,  and  which  ho  has  most  soli-mnly  uajt«rted.     He  IJ 

|rill  pardon  us  if  after  earnest  thought  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
plusion,  for  the  reasons  wbicb  we  have  given,  that  to  assert  io  a  ^| 

natter  of  criticism  that  'Christus'  is  the  '  Comprobator  *  is  to 
elaim  for  the  '  Christus  '  a  function  which  He  never  claimed  for 
Himself,  and  which  His  Church  has  never  claimed  for  Him; 
knd  a  function  which,  so  fnr  as  we  dare  Judge,  He  would  have 
declined  fur  Himself,  and  which  His  ('hurch  hy  her  silence, 
when  the  assertion  would  have  been  obviously  fit  if  it  had  been 
jaMtfiabie,  has  declined  for  Him. 

II  For  the  post-Christian  period  the  Bishop  ^ives  do  ^idance, 
H  from  his  point  of  view  there  is  no  place  for  further  enquiry ! 
but  with  the  conviction  that  our  I^rtl  left  the  question,  as  He 
Ebund  it,  pnrfccilr  open,  wc  must  ask  whether  the  Church,  or 
U>y  consensus  of  competent  persons,  has  pronounced  a  decisive 
penlict. 

|i  We  have  already  seen  that  two  other  streams  of  traditicm — 
BDe   Sowing  through    the    I-'ourih  Rook    of    Ksdras,  the  other  ^ 

■piMenting  the  so-cniled 'Great  Synagfo^ue' — meet  us  in  the  4 

Barty  Christian  centuries ;    and    that,  in    so    far   as    the  early  '^ 

Christian  Fathers  refer  to  the  Pentateuch  at  all,  it  is  for  the  most  y 

Enrt  without  nny  stntemrnt  of  its  delusively  Mosaic  autborship. 
t  would  indeed  be  difiinilt  to  quote  any  passage  which  definitely 
psserts  it,  and  this  silence,  though  it  should  not  be  ottdaly 
pressed,  is  at  least  tleacrving  of  our  careful  consideration  ;  while 
In  sects  of  the  sc<H>n<I  century,  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
■■  the  Judaic  Naxarites*  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  (inostic 
PtdemsniRt  t  on  the  other,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  Mosaic. 

But  what  the  Christian  Fathers  were  slow  to  assert,  Rabbioic 
tradition  soon  learned  to  atlirm,  with  a  definiteness  and  a 
positiveness  which  were  in  dirvct  ratio  to  the  distance  from 
til  possible  sources  of  information,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to 
(IBjr  pOMible  knowledge  or  accuracy.     To  the  question,  *  VVbn 

I  *  rii  ■)  T^t  ntrroTti^tiv  ^fpal^kt  aiit  «Irai  MtiO<riai  8ir)>>uTl^at«ir.  fBsmssnn 
BIU^  'Dc  IIxi.'  I'J;  he  (Juinii,  ll.  Hti,)  .  .  ,  ainiir  Ri  e£>  raptiixt^o  fll"  Otrrinrxf, 
iMA  iiiia\iyii  fiir  rir  Hituaia,  ical  Sri  /J^jaTD  raiiiOtalar  '«f«T(Mi>,  tt  TS^r^ 
fi  t^«>t,  baa'  iripat.  (Hpij)luiiihi>t. '  Adr.  IIbi.'  1,  ]S:  Orliler,  fi.  1. 9S.) 
'  t  EI<  Tt  yip  urrlir  thy  titv  Hal  tiiv  Toiirav  roiioBurltr  Riaifxirai'  tiatftim 
|t  xol  fit  rhr  Mi>04^a  ....  Hal  <Ii  (out  vptaSirriptxit  rot  AaaC  Ti-yrrrti.  ot 
■■HTai  liflaiamti  JrrvAit  rifoi  irtirjti   Uiai.     (Etiiiih.  'Adv.  Hbt.  xx;dB. : 

wrote 
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wrote  it  ? '  the  Talmud  gave  a.  deftnile  answer :  *  Mosca  wrote  Iiis 
book,  the  "section"  about  Balaam  (Numb,  xxii.-xslv.)  ant) 
Job.  Joshua  wrote  bis  book  and  eight  verses  of  the  Law 
(Dcat.  xxxiv,  3-12),'  •  to  which  was  addetl  the  anathema  that  he 
who  thought  otherwise  should  be  excluded  from  Paradise ;  f 
though  not  a  frw  passages  of  the  Talmud  itself  admit  that  the 
^tosaic  atithonbip  of  the  Peutnleuch  in  the  strict  sense  is  not 
andispuled.J  There  seems  indeed  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Rabbinic  Judaism,  when  driven  by  the  forces  of  Christianity 
mto  the  straits  of  a  defensive  position,  forged  as  one  of  her  last 
weapons  the  authority  of  Moses  as  the  writer  of  all  the  Books  of 
the  Law,  and  that  the  Church,  which  had  at  first  accepted  from 
the  Syaagogue  Moses  as  the  great  Lawgiver,  accepted  froia 
the  Talmud  Moses  as  the  infallible  scribe. 

And  as  Judaism  furnished  this  defence  for  the  Law,  so  it  ii 
from  the  heart  of  Judaism  that  there  came  the  first  suspicions 
that  it  is  not  impn-gnahic.  We  arc  told  indeed  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Hebrew  bibliophile  and  Christian  pastor, 
HToir,  Ihat  after  the  sect  of  the  Nu^tarites, 

'  son  tnvontas  est  inter  Judaios,  qnod  sciam,  ullus,  ante  Aben  Bsram, 
qni  in  snspicionom  negatat  Mossicie  scnjitioma  fuorit  vocatus.  llle 
■atem  Aben  F^Kia,  Spiiiusa  tnterpr^te,  pro  iugeiiii  sui  libcrtato  in  com- 
mentariis  suis  supor  DoutorououiU  L  1.  primus,  quamvis  eubobscure, 
Bpgarc  id  atisus  est.'  i 

But  this  is  not  quite  accurate,  inasmuch  as  Aben  Esra 
tumietf  quotes,  though  only  to  criticize  severely  and  reject  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Yizchah,  that  Genesis  xxxvi.  31  was 
written  in  the  lime  of  Jehoshaphat.[|  But  it  was  without  doubt 
the  use  made  by  another  child  of  Judaism,  Baruch  (Benedictus) 
<Ie  Spinoia,  of  enigmatical  expressions  in  Aben  Esra  himself, 
which  first  led  the  way  for  the  later  critical  attack.  Wolf 
thinks  that  Spinoza  has  read  bis  own  thoughts  into  the  riddles 
of  Aben  Esra;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  such  comments  as  'If  you  only  understand  the  mystery 
of  tbe  twelve;  also  "  aiid  Moses  wrote,"  and  "the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land,"  "  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  revealed,"  "  and  his  bedstead  was  an  iron  bedstead,"  you 

■  'BaU  Bsthra.'  14  b  and  15  a. 

t  'Sanhedlia.' Wc«tph»l,  i.  25.  Cf.  '.  .  .  de  Kripton  rtntaharhi :  quern  fcro 
«nuMS  Hcetn  esse  oreaiderunt.  imo  aAao  pertitucltct  derendctuiit  PIiiinDHii.  iit 
itoip  hffiMlirnm  ImLiierinl,  qni  nliiid  visui  «st  nntlra.'  (Spmoia. '  Tnitt,  TLuul, 
PollC  viii..  fid.  Ilnuior.  i.il.  iii.  p.  125.) 

i  IH'atiil. '  Gr'Hchiditi'  d<a  Altcn  TeslaiaeDtj,'  p.  Sit. 

S  ■  KiUMI'ifji  Hnbrmi,'  ii.  61. 

I  Ab»u    l!:«ni,  fJurixii.  on   GoiietSs  sxzvL  31;    BaxtorTs  Bobbinie  Bi<> 

ttaVb. 
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will  ilisc'ivvr  lti<-'  truth,'  willuiut  coming  l«  the  conclusion  th&I 
Spinoza  is  justified  in  the  opinion  that  Aben  Ears  adopted  tbii 
method  of  expressing  convictions  wbicb  he  dared  not  exprcn 
openl^'  from  fear  of  exclusion  from  the  Synagogue ; "  and  tl " 
view    is   supported    b;  Aben    Esra's    sententious   comment 
Gen.  sii.  6,  *  He  who   undrrstnnds   will    keep  silence.'     Sucb" 
criticism    of   the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  there  was  at   nil,  wii 
in  the  dark  a^s  necessarily  confined  to  tho  sons  of  Judaism, 
Hebrew  or  Christian,    for  the    Hebrew    language   was    aintou 
unknown  beyond  its  confines.     For  this  reason  the  RenaiMance 
brought  litlie  fresh  life  to  this  branch  of   knowledge;  and  the 
Reformation,  both  for  this  reason  and    more  still    because  its 
interests  were  theological  and  not  critical,  passed  over  it  lightlj  ; 
hut  Carlstadt  contributed  to  the  study  of  the  Canon  a  short  hut 
striking  essay,  in  which,  after  an  examination  of  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Fentntcuch  or  that  of   lizra,  he  concludes,  '  Ei  his  aulein      ! 
nunc  adductis  autorem  historiiR  Mosaicce  scriptorem  iocertum 
esse  et  latentem  probuvi,  neque  inter  Judieos  coovenire.'t     The 
hesitating    llelormer,    CarUtadt,    was    followed    by    the    bolder 
Roman,  Andre   Maes,  a  Belgian   by  birth  and   nation,  and  a 
Jesuit  by  profession,  but  of  wide  renown  as  an  Oriental  as  well     | 
as  a  classical  scholar,  and  counting  among  bis  honours  that  of    ] 
having  been  tlie  first  to  see  the  true  value  of  the  C<Kles  Vaticanut. 
He  published  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,}  in  which  he     \ 
speaks  of  the  Jewish  opinion  of  its  authorship  as  'futilis  com-     | 
meotittaque,'  and  takes  occasion  to  assert  of  the  Pentateuch  :— 
'  Qiiin  ipsum  Mnsis  opus,  quod  vocant  nivTarci'xoi'.  longo  poet  Uomcd 
tempore,  iuterjectis  saliem  hie  illic  vorborum  et  Miiteutiarum  clausolis 
Teluti  saroittim  atqne  omniuo  eiplicatius  mdditom  osee,  coiyect 
bouffi  afl^rri  futile  possunt.' 

In  the  path  thus  opened,  there  followed,  now  with  more,  now 
with  less  firm  step,  the  Jesuits  Fercira,  Maldonatas,  and 
Pineda  in  Spain,  Uonfri'rc  in  the  Netherlands,  Pctnvius  and 
Serrarius    in    France,   the    Dutch   Jew   Spinoxa,   the   Frencb 

■  Spo  caiMxinlly  8ptnuM,  'Tnuit.  TLvol.  Pulit,,'  oup.  liii.  ut  Mfm ;  'In  ^V^   • 
(wtcmlitiir  PcDlntcucliOD  et  librus  Juiiiiu,  Judwum,  Rut.  Sniauulio  ct  Regain,  mm 
veao  H<ito);ni|)liii.' 

t  '  D»  Uuiioiiit'is  Suri|ituriii  libellua,'  n,  Andrucc  Bodciutisiii  Oamlltadii  SaoM 
Tlicologira  Doctor!*  rt  A.itfhiiliacalii  WiltunbiTgetnis,  ISiO,  {  89,  p.  JI7I  U 
CrrdDer'a  '  Zur  G«Khii.'lito  dcs  Knnou'i,'  -aXxeto  tho  wliolri  cwtay  la  rAprinlad. 
Ct.  Cndnct's  Pirffkco  tn  it  irliicb  iovitna  litlRutlon  tn  Ihn  bltlii^rlo  aanatiMd 
duubu  in  the  tcliool  of  Nuibiii  in  tlio  alztli  oriitui;  (|>.  30lj),  awl  tlin  noMlino* 
ruiaed  in  tho  'AvTijni>»V«*  nf  Julian  or  'J'olndo  (t<}9<ij.  Hud  by  SiaKulf;  a  papH 
of  AlcQia  (t  804),  pp.  SIO-SIS. 

;  'JocuiE  imptrutorls  hittoria  Uliutratii  al/iue  eipliualo,'  ab  Andrra  Harit^ 
1671. 
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ivinist  Pe^rere,  the  English  philosopticr  Hobties.  They 
important  chiefly  as  atiowliig  how  wide-sprciut  was  the 
ick  on  tho  Rabbinic  defence,  a>  soon  as  the  growth  of 
iwledge  and  tho  art  of  printing  mode  it  possible  that  an 
ick  should  hr  mtuic,  and  how  miileadiog  it  is  to  speak  of 
unbroken  and  everywhere  accepted  tradition  of  Mosaic 
honhip. 

iJut  in  1685  there  appeared  at  Rotterdam  a  'Critical  History 
the  Old  Testament,'  by  the  renowned  Omtorian,  Simon,* — a 
rk  which  far  mor«  than  any  other  of  the  seventeenth  century 
h  ihows  what  the  streams  of  tradition  and  enquiry  had  been 
the  past,  and  shaped  their  courses  for  the  future.  The  work 
I  known  indeed  some  seven  years  earlier,  and  an  English 
Rslalion  by  'a  person  of  quality'  (probably  Richard,  the  son 
John  Hampden)  had  appeared  in  1682.  The  explanation  is 
t  the  work  was  completed  and  approved  in  1678,  but  was 
It  back  on  account  of  its  dedication  to  the  King.  A  few 
<iei  passed  into  circulation,  and  the  attention  of  Hoisuet 
ong  others  was  drawn  to  the  work.  In  conjunction  with  the 
isenists  he  was  able  to  have  the  whole  edition,  with  the  exccp- 
1  of  the  few  copies  already  in  private  hands,  suppressed  and 
troyed.  From  one  of  these  Eluevicr  published  an  edition  in 
'9 ;  but  tho  work  was  revised  and  the  complete  edition 
led  in  1685.  The  English  translation  contains  three  sets  of 
dedicatory  verses  coiomon  at  this  period,  which  indicate 
impression  which  the  book  made  and  the  state  of  public 
nion  on  its  subjects.  One  or  two  extracts  will  prove 
:ructive  : — 


'  The  sacrct]  Oiaelcs  may  vrcll  endure 
Th'  ciBctcst  search,  of  their  own  trath  Becuro ; 
'JThongh  at  this  Pieeo  some  noisy  Zelots  bawl, 
And  to  their  aid  a  numerous  Faction  call 
With  stretoh'd  out  arms,  as  if  the  Ark  could  fall 
Yet  wiaer  heads  will  think  bo  firm  it  stauda, 
Xbat,  were  it  shook,  'twould  need  uo  mortal  handH. 


i 


'  To  Vindicate  the  Sacred  Buuks,  a  New, 
But  ouely  CorLain  Method,  you  pursue, 
And  showing  Tli'  are  CorTU|iti)d,  [trove  'em  True. 


.1 


It.  D. 


K.T/ 


leather  Simon  had,  as  he  telU  as  in  his  Preface,  very  unusual 
lortunities  of  preparing  this  work  in  uninterrupted  leisure,  in 

■  Hialoirv  Criliqne  <lu  Vieus  Tratamnnt,'  i>*r  U  B.  P.  BEchanl  »'• 
B  OoD^rjgatiou  dtj  I'Ontoint.   Bollinliuii,  lOtlS. 
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comm&nd  of  the  Oripntal  trpasurca  of  the  librarj  of  (he  Oratory, 
and  in  access  to  learned  persons  who  placed  their  stores  at 
his  disposal.  He  had  already  given  eridence  of  his  own  wide 
scholarship  and  sprcial  knowledge  of  Jc^wish  subjects.  And  he 
is  conscious  of  the  iinporlnncn  of  fre«doia  from  prejudice  a4 
wcil  su  of  its  rarity  :—  ^J 

'  But  after  all  I  foucd  that  no  one  had  hitherto  throughly  search'a^ 
into  tbo  Gritioiam  of  the  Scripture ;  erery  one  has  comntunly  spoke 
according  to  hia  prejudices.  The  Jews,  for  example,  who  ounxnltisl 
oiiiAy  tbt-ir  Authoars,  have  had  hnt  rery  slondar  Knowlod^  herein, 
»nd  Ihey  have  contented  thomeolvoe  nith  admiring  what  thuj'  nndor- 
Btood  not.  Aa  for  the  ChriBtianK,  most  of  tho  Fathers  have  ho«n  »u 
much  prejodic'd  in  favtmr  of  the  ancient  TranelationH  of  the  Cbardi, 
that  they  have  wholly  nr^glcctcd  the  Hohrew  Text,  hesiitea  that  they 
hare  not  bad  all  the  nocoEenry  helps  for  tbo  through  cjumiuing  of 
what  belongs  to  the  Oriticium  of  tho  Bible. 

'  As  for  the  Writers  of  our  tinios,  whether  Catbolicks  or  I'rotwtaate, 
I  have  fonod  none  who  were  wholly  free  from  prejudice.     The  two 
Bnitorfe.  who  have  got  much  reputution,  cBpocially  amongst  the  Prv 
tcstants,  have  in  moat  of  their  Wnrks  onely  shewn  that  they  were      i 
biaes'd  in  favour  of  the  Ituhbius  opinions,  witbgat  having  conaalted 
any  other  Aiitbours,     Fiither  Morin  on  tbo  contrary  was  prtjndje'd     j 
against  the  Rabbins  before  bo  bad  read  tbcm,  and  under  preUince  o^ 
defending  the  ancient  Translations  uf  the  Church,  ho  has  collected  alL 
tho  proofs  he  could  find  to  destroy  the  originals  of  tho  Biblo.'  * 


It  would  be  unkind  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  hot  tb 
great  merit  of  having  pUce<l  the  whole  question  on  the  plan» 
of  a  problem  of  literary  history,  and  has  himself,  if  we  ioclnd^ 
in  our  range  of  view  the  whole  series  of  his  works,  the  firsc^ 
claim  to  lie  called  the  father  of  Biblical  criticism,  to  sugttesc:^ 
that,  conscious  as  he  is  of  the  prejudices  of  others,  his  own  work: 
is  not  wholly  free  from  'tendency';  but  in  any  cak,  wo  may- 
note  that  the  chief  results  of  his  criticism  on  the  Fentnteuch  ar^ 
to  answer  Spinoza,  and   to  show  that  the  growing  Protcstanc 
doctrine  of  a  Book  religion  cannot  bear  toe  weight  which  iv 
placed    upon   it.     He  agrees  with  Spinoza  in    holding;  that  » 
number  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  cannot  bo  bv  M(>»es,  an<l 
he  is  prepared  even  tu  abandon  the  unity  of  the  composition; 
but   he  saves   the  historic  truth  by  falling  back,  as  many  bad 
done  before  him,  notably  the  great  Spanish  Kabbi  AbrabaoeJ, 
and  perhaps  even  Josephus,f  on  the  theory  of  archivists  and 
public  annalists  who  were  inspired  to  add  to  and  correct  tht^ 
•acred  writings  which  they  preserved.     We  must  not,  bowevor, 

■  Authour'ti  Pr«rHee.    Englliili  TnuwktioB. 
t  Cf.  'foDtrB  Apiouetu,*  i.  6.  2. 
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l>e  tempted  from  our  special  [lurpOK!  nf  finding  hikI  ucc'iluaiil^ 
vrli«llier  tbere  is  a  Cixi'd  ami  (rust worthy  tradition  astcrting  the 
Mosaic  aullioiship  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  U  drar  that  the 
weightT  instance  of  Father  Simon  is  as  much  opposed  to  it  as 
that  of  Spinoza  himsflf. 

In  the  cxicndeii  controversy  which  nroic  upon  the  publication 
of  Father  Simon's  views,  one  work  demands  a  pasting  notice. 
The  fnmouB  Jean  LcCtcrc,to  whote  treatise  wc  have  alrcAdy  made 
reference,*  presents  to  us  prnfessedlv  the  frne  conversation  of 
thre«  or  four  friends.  These  Seiiliniem,  while  for  the  most  part 
they  are  a  severe  criticism  on  Father  Simon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Dutch  ProlestanU,  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the 
Mosaic  authorship  to  be  impossible,  and  add  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  fullilled  by  supposing  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  the  priests 
jefcrred  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  29:— 

'  Then  the  king  ijf  Assyria  coiniuanJcd,  snyiiig,  Carry  tliithoT  on© 
of  Iho  prioetH  whom  yu  brought  from  thenco  ;  and  lot  thorn  go  and 
dwoU  tbore,  and  let  him  tunoh  them  the  mauucr  of  Iho  Ood  of  tbo 

land.' 

I 

Id  s  later  work.f  Le  Clerc  took  a  position  which  was  to  a 
large  extent  a  withdrawal  of  bis  earlier  views.  The  chief 
portions  of  the  ftve  Books,  and  in  any  case  the  laws  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  Mosaic,  but  be  Mill 
admits  that  there  an;  additions  and  passages  which  cannot  be 
cxi^aiDed. 

The  next  important  writer  on  our  subject  is  by  common 
consent  regardetl  as  the  founder  of  modem  criticism  of  the 
P«ntatoach.  We  have  reached  then  a  dividing  line,  and,  before 
we  cross  it,  may  Luke  account  of  the  results  at  which  we  have 
arrivral,  and  ask  how  far  they  answer  our  first  question,  '  What 
is  the  "traditional  theory,"  and  how  far  is  it  firmly  established?' 
We  are  of  course  fully  conscious  that  we  have  reached  these 
resnlts — or  rather  must  appear  to  our  readers  to  have  reached 
them — by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  not  by  the  tedini<^al  investiga- 
tion and  minute  enquiries  which  tbe  problem  demands.  Bat 
what  can  we  do?  vVe  are  writing  an  article,  not  a  treatise; 
oar  pages  will  not  hear  the  burden  of  the  Schools,  and  we  are 
dealing  in  some  twenty  pages  with  a  history  which  conies 
through  more  than  thirty  centuries.  How  far  our  results  are 
justified  time  will  show;  but  it  is  due  to  the  reader  to  whom 
they  may  seem  to  be  hasty  general ixations,  to  assure  him  that^ 


•  Hupra,  p.  391. 

t  '  Geuesw,  sire  MoiJa  ptophrtn  lib(T  pritaiu,'  eX 
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tlipy  are  bnsed  upon  many  years  of  study  of  ibc  subject. 
sagge*t,  tLen,  that  the  following  results  arc  eitlier  establislicd 
arc  in  the  higbpst  degree  probable : — 

I.  I'bat  neither  tbe  PcnMteucb,  nor  Rny  separate  book  c< 
tained  in  it,  claims  for  itself  that  it  wu  ax  a  wbolc  written 
by  Moses, 

II.  That  no  such  claim  is  mule  in  any  one  of  tlie  Ui 
canonical  books  of  (he  Old  Testament. 

III.  That  DO  such  claim  is  made  in  any  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  " 

IV.  That  no  such  claim  is  made,  nor  is  any  aasertion  of 
kind  made  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  books,  or  any  of  them, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

V.  That  no  such  claim  has  been  made  by  any  Apostolic 
sub'Apostolic  writer. 

VI.  That  no  such  claim  has  been  made  by  any  Coun 
ecumenical,  National,  or  Provincial. 

VII.  That   no   such  claim   has   been   made  by  a  eonseu 
Palram,  nor  yet  by  any  Father  of  the  Church,  speaking  with 
authority. 

VIII.  That  it  is  claime<i  in  the  Pentateuch  that  certain 
nortioDS  were  written  immetliately  or  mciliately  by  Mose'S. 

IX.  That  this  claim  is  ren>gni7ed  in  the  later  books  of 
Old  Testament. 

X.  That  in  the  period  between  the  Old  and  the  N 
Testaments,  side  by  side  with  other  traditions,  it  became 
customary  to  speak  of  the  whole  by  the  name  of  Moses,  who 
was  the  recognized  author  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  great  figure 
which  gave  the  Law  which  dominated  the  life  of  the  nation. 

XI.  That  this  implied  neither  suppreuio  veri  nor  suffijestio 
falsi,  but  was  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  race  and  the 
custom  of  the  period. 

XII.  Tliat  Fbilo  and  Josepbus  speak  of  tbe  Mosaic  anthor- 
ship  in  this  sense,  not  implying  a  critical  opinion,  but 
expressing  (he  current  belief  of  Judaism  in  the  first  Christian 
century. 

XIII.  That  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  accept  and  use  the 
current  terms  in  the  current  sense,  and  that  they  passed  into 
laogungc  of  the  Church  in  the  same  sense. 

XIV.  That  there  is  patristic  evidence  that  these  terms 
not  used  to  imply  Mosaic  authorship  in  tbe  strict  sense. 

XV.  That  tbe  first  clear  ascription  to  Moses  of  di 
aulborsbip  is  in  the  Talmud,  in  a  passage  which  makes  other 
asserlions  that  throw  doubt  upon  this  one,  nnd  in  a  work  which 
contains  statements  that  are  incompatible  with  it. 

XVI.  Tl 
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XVI.  Thftt  when  discussion  became  possible,  Jews  and 
Clirtstians,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  reganled  the  queslioa  as 
one  to  be  detenu incci  l)j-  the  eridence  of  the  books  tliemaelves, 
and  if  to  some  extent  shielded,  yet  not  pteclodwi  bj-  nuthoritj- 
or  tradition  from  the  tests  of  criticiani. 

XVII.  That  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  pnsilion  of 
Protestantism  logically  demanded  an  infallible  book,  as  the 
position  of  Romanism  demanded  an  infallible  pope:,  and  a 
rigi<l  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Church  gained  a  hold  among  Protestant  divines,  there  arose 
also  a  claim  that  Moses  was  not  only  the  authority,  but  also 
the  author  of  the  hooks  known  by  his  name:  but  that  this 
opinion  never  became  part  of  the  creed  of  Christendom,  or  even 
of  the  public  confession  of  any  Church. 

2.  Oar  next  duty  is  to  emguire  how  farithe  alleged  results 
flf  modem  criticism,  or  to  use  the  term  which  we  have  adopted 
from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  *  analytical 
theory,*  have  been  established. 

Passing  by,  with  a  mere  mention  of  their  names,  the  great 

fioneers  in  this  analysis— Aatruc,  Kichhorn,  Gcddes,  Vater, 
)e  Wette,  Ewald,  Valke,  George,  Hupfcld,  Keuss,— and  re- 
ferring any  reader  who  would  clothe  these  names  with  the  life 
and  work  of  those  who  bore  them,  to  the  '  Introductions,'  or  to 
Canon  Cheyne's  charmingly,  but  not  always  judicially,  written 
tkelcfaes,*  we  mutt  pause  lor  a  moment  to  read  this  extract 
from  a  letter  written  on  November  12th,  1866,  by  Graf,  the 
pupil  of  Reuss,  to  Kuenen,  of  Leiden  : — 

'La  priority  do  I'll: lob i sto  sur  le  Ji^hoviste  a  ^to  jusqti'\  pr6Bont 
tflllomont  hors  de  doiito  ou  plut<>t  odmiso  comme  une  sorto  d'aziomo, 
quo  la  preiivo  da  contraire  priKliiimit  iinu  veritable  revolution  danit 
)»  eritiqiio  d«  Pentateii'iue.  princijiFilennint  do  la  fJeui-se;  inain  jo  uu 
imaqiierai  pas  ilori'Davnat  de  coitBi<!c-r(;r  lu  Potitatouquo  sous  ce  point 
do  vue,  pour  parTcnir  a  mu  former  une  conriotiou  raUoao^e  par 
report  Ji  oette  priorite."  f 


'  At  last,  in  the  coarse  of  a  casual  visit  to  Gtittingen  in  the 
snmmer  of  ISOT,  I  learned  through  HiUchI  that  Karl  llcinrich 
Graf  placed  the  Law  later  than  the  Prophets,  and,  almost 
without  knowing  his  reasons  for  the  hypothesis,  1  was  prepared 
to  accept  it.'  i  Such  are  the  words  in  which  Julius  VVellhuusen 
tells  of  a  suggestion  which,  like  a  spark  igniting  a  Irain, 
touched  the  force  that  more  than  any  other  was  to  bring  about 


^ 


Vol  178.— ye.  MS: 
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the  rprolution  of  which  Ornf  liail  ipnkcD  ;  for  since  187C,  wbtn 
VVrllhauscn  first  publUlieil  lii*  wurk  on  the  '  Compotilion  of 
ibc  Ht^xfttpurli,'"  tbe  (in»fi»n  ilitory  has  ra ken  altogether  *  new 
pusilian  among  critics,  »trengihen«i  as  it  has  bc«n  bj-  Well- 
bauien's  later  editions  of  thia  essav,  and  cspcciftlly  by  bis 
*  History  of  Israel/ 1  and  by  the  work  of  Kuenca  trbich  began 
earlier  and   haa  continued  on    independent  lines,  now    antici- 

?<ntinp,  now  confirming,  but  throughout  in  genera)  haruionj  with 
VclUiBUsen's  results. 
Another  spark  kinilh^l  at  Oi>ttingc:n  fir«I  a  train  which  bsid 
still  more  imporLint  results  iu  ipreiiding  this  revolution  among 
EnKltsli-speaking  peoples.  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  who  had  been 
called  in  IbTO,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  from  being 
assistant  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  Physics,  to  ftll  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aiirrdncn,  was  also  among 
the  friends  of  KitichI  and  f.ngnnlc,  and  wixdy  studictl  nt  Gottin- 
gen  after  lie  began  to  teach  nt  Aberilecn.  l-lis  article  *  Uible  '  in 
the  nt:w  e^litiiui  uf  the  '  lincvclop^ilia  Dritannica'  (1875)  was 

Iiracueally  the  first  presentation  in  English  of  Grafs  theory. 
D  li&a  be  was  deprived  of  his  chair  in  Aberdeen.  His 
reply,  due  to  '  the  invitation  of  some  six  hundred  prominent 
Free  Charchmcn  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  who  deemed  it 
better  that  the  Scottish  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  position  of  the  newer  criticism  than  that 
they  should  condemn  it  unheard,' J  was  'The  Old  Testament 
in  the  Jewish  Church,* §  followed  by  'The  Prophets  of  Israel' 
(1S82).  These  works  are  Lectures,  and  were  delivered  to  large 
audiences.  They  are  therefore  popular  presentations  and  give 
in  a  large  degree  the  results  attained  by  Kuenen  and  VVellhansen^^ 

but  they  are  based  throughout  on  full  knowledge  and  indepen • 

dent  investigation.  They  are  moreover  free  from  the  coltl 
naturalism  of  Kuenen  and  the  irreverence  of  Wcllbausen  ; 
while  these  men  shocked  the  rcligiotu  consciotitncss  by  sucbv^^ 
bold  atserlions  as  '  Of  religions  the  Israclitish  is  to  us  one,  no^^  ' 
less,  but  alio  not  more;'  'Judaism  and  Chrlilianity  belonp 
indeed  to  the  foremost  religions,  but  between  them  both  and  al 
other  religions  there  is  no  specific  dilTereace,'  ^  Kohertsoi^^*' 
Smith  satisfied  it  by  the  assurance  (hat  the  new  criticism  dic^^^ 
but  make  the  Old  Testament  more  living  and  real,  and  that  i^^' 
wot  in  the  fullest  sense  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Evan — a^* 

'  'Die  C'OmjKKiitl'in  dea  Ileiaimioliii :   JshrbUchnr  fUr  doutschn  Tlwologi^^n 
Xll.  Uiid  nil. 

t  *U«H:liiclitf  Iu-jaIs,'  IBTH:  'PcologiitiienA  mr  <i<vclilchl«  I«raelm'  1383  iu^« 
ISHS. 

I  Pnifsm.,  «1  2.  u.  U-  i  Kd.  I.  1881 ;  id.  2.  1802. 

y  Kiionoii.-U<Kl«iiiEast,'K5-I3:  'Oniataudpuat.' 
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gclicml  Kligion.  Lat«r  works  nrtt  now  in  the  hands  of  Engliih 
rewiers,  «s[>eciallj  the  valuable  collection  and  inventigntion  of 
facU  in  Dr.  Driver's  '  Introduclian ';  but  a>  the  ■lu<tpnt  who 
wishes  to  master  tho  present  Pentaleuchal  quedion  mutt  >tnrt 
from  Wellbmisen't  'Composition'  on  the  one  hand  »n<t  Dill- 
mann's  'Appendix'  on  the  other,  so  the  ordinary  reader  will 
find  the  stmngesl  but  least  lechnicnl  statpment  of  tho  caw  on 
either  side  in  these  '  Lectures '  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith,  and  ill 
the  '  Batrd  Lecture'  for  1889  by  Dr.  James  RobcrUon. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  examine  nt  any  length 
the  argunicnis  which  are  now  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the 
'  higher  criticism,'  or  those  upon  which  stress  is  luid  in  reply ; 
and  if  we  were  to  make  the  attempt,  it  would  he  obviously 
impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  it;  but  we  may  perhaps  claim 
space  in  which  to  state  summarily  the  chief  tendencies  of  thought. 
The  following  outline  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  it  is,  we 
hclivve,  suhitantially  correct: — 

1.  It  is  regardei]  as  scarcely  doubtful  that 

(a)  there  are  four  documents  in  our  present  Pentateuch;  the 
First  tllohist  or  Pnetily  CtKlex,  the  Second  Elohist,  the  Jehovist, 
the  Deuteronomist ; 

(b)  each  of  these  documents  existed!  as  an  independent 
writing  before  incorporation  into  the  Pentateuch  ; 

(c)  in  their  main  features  these  documents  can  be  distinctly 
traced,  and,  while  there  is  much  diversity  in  details,  there  is 
pracliciil  unanimity  as  to  the  main  outlines  of  their  contents  ;  * 

(d)  there  are  in  Pentateuchal  legislntion  at  least  three 
distinct  codes  of  laws:  the  covenant  (judicial)  code,  Ex.  xz.— 
xziv.,  xxxiv. ;  the  prophetic,  parenetic,  popular  cotle  of  Denter- 
onoroy ;  the  esoteric  priestly  rode,  of  which  the  centre  is 
Leviticus.  These  codes  show  characteristics  of  their  history, 
their  date,  their  purpose,  and  exhibit  clear  stages  of  develop- 
ment from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

2.  It  is  further  held,  but  with  less  general  agreement,  that — 
(a)  the  literature  and    history  alike    make  it  impossible  to 

regard  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  one  whole,  and  they  can 
only  be  understood  on  the  assumption  that  the  Deatcninnmic 
and  Priests' Codes  did  not  exist  or  were  not  known,  the  one 
before  the  reign  "f  Josiah,  the  other  before  the  Kxile.  The 
litcmture  is  silent  about  them,  and  the  history  presents  frequent 
violations  of  them,  or  unconsciousness  of  them,  by  persons 
who  were  the  representatives  of  God  to  the  people  ; 

■  Sen  npccially  tile  Tu'ilcs  niliUil  Hti  iLii  spponUlx  to  Ilolilugcr  i  ■  l^iuluilutig;.' 
The  ainntgiuaiiticiii  o(  J  E  is,  buwerur,  mi  cijiiijileti)  tlist  It  Is  ufWu  iinpovii*' 
iMcciniiio  tbc  rlFmciits. 
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(b)  the  Itooki  of  Judges  and  Samuel  an  written  hy  one 
wlio  knows  tlie  Book  of  the  Covenant,  but  not  the  Ocutcronomic 
or  Pripstly  Code.  The  Hooks  of  Kings  are  written  bj  one  who 
knows  and  it  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Deuleronnmic  Code, 
but  is  ignorant  of  the  Priestly  ;  the  Books  of  Chronicles  bv 
one  who  interprets  the  hisiurv  by  the  Priestly  Code ; 

(c)  the  propliet  Enekiel — the  great  priest  of  the  Esil 
pies  commiio  gniund  between  the  Deuteronomic  and 
Codes,  aiid  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  later  legitlatioo  ; 

(d)  as  with  the  legislation  and  the  institutions,  so  with  the 
theological  ideas.  There  is  throughnut  the  literature  and  the 
history  a  clearly  traceable  develnprncnt  corresponding  with  and 
confirming  the  general  evolution. 

3.  The  dates  of  the  four  great  documents  are,  for  those  w: 
accept  the  foregoing  jiropositions,  roughly  as  follows  :■ — 

(1.)  The  Jehovisi,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginh: 

of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
(2.)  The  Elahist,  that  is,  the  second  EInhist  nf  HupfeM^ 
which  has  now  in  the  school  of  firaf  bci^omR  the 
first,  probably  some  fifty  years  later. 
^^^_  These  documents   are   conveniently  known    by 

^^^K  symbols  J  and  E  respectively ;  and  were  lai 

^^^K  after  perhaps  a  hundred  years — amalgamated 

^H^p  editorial   modifications  into  one  document  known 

H  as  J  E,  i.e.  the  great  prophetic  Iliitori/  Booh, 

■  (3.)  The  Deutcrunomist  followed  soon  after  the  amalfO- 

W  mation  of  J  and  E,  not  later  than  B.C.  6S1. 

H  abvious  symbol  for  it  is  D. 

r  {4.)  The  Priestly  Codex,  i.e.  the  first  Elohisl,  now  )*eco: 

K  last,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  ft.' 

m  It  is  referred  lo  as  P  or  PC,  and  by  Wellhau 

W  aa  Q  (qualuor),  from  the  not  very  happy  idea  t 

r  it  contains  four  covenants. 

There  are  of  course  many  modifications  of  these  documents, 
irbicb  come  to  us,  it  may  be,  from  schools  rather  than  from 
indiridnal  writers,  and  the  later  works,  such  as  those  of  Comill 
and  Holzinger,  abound  with  symbols  which  represent  them. 
There  are  also  many  questions  about  each  of  them  which  are 
not  solved,  perhaps  are  insoluble  to  the  satisfaction  nf  the  critics 
themselves.  They  are  dealt  with  in  ahiiost  every  modern 
treatise  on  the  subject,  but  for  our  purpose  this  mere  outline 
must  suffice.  We  ought  however  to  add  (to  prevent  confusion 
in  a  field  in  which  it  is  not  always  easily  avoided)  that  DUImani) 
aad  those  who  follow  him  use  for  our  four  great  document* 
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■ymboU  A  =  P  =  Priests'  Coflex  or  First  Elokut ;  B  = 
E  =  Second  Elahist,  it  being  in  bis  opinion  doubtful  whether 
A  or  B  is  naWy  the  older,  but  certain  that  B  or  E  is  older 
tbnn  J  ;  C  =  J,  the  Jehovist ;  D  =  the  Deuteronnmist. 

Now,  if  we  enter  with  statements  such  as  these  and  the  mass 
of  minute  technical  evidence  on  which  thej-  are  based  into  the 
courts  of  Reason  nnd  ask  lor  n  vrrilirt  upon  them,  we  shnll  nt 
once  meet  with  the  obvious  objection  thnt  we  nrc  dealing  with 
matters  that  to  a  large  extent  are  unknown  nnd  probably 
unknowable.  When  similar  questions  are  raised  about  the 
Ootpels,  we  meet  with  complexities  which  make  it  doiibti'ul 
whether  any  reallv  profitable  results  can  be  expected  ;  but  here 
tbejr  nrc  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  U  is  dithcult  enough  to 
walk  with  anything  like  certain  tread  in  the  historic  twilight 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Who  shall  walk  firmly  in  the 
hiitoric  darkness  of  the  Mosaic  period,  illumined  as  it  is  only 
by  stars  which  make  the  darkness  visible?  The  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century  finds  It  almost  impossible  to  transplant  him- 
self to  the  first.  How  shall  be  cross  the  barriers  of  language, 
custom,  habits,  modes  of  thought,  varieties  of  feeling,  which 
rite  like  mountains  between  the  nineleenlb  century  after  and 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ  ? 

It  is  further  obvious  to  remark  that  many  experts  in  analysis 
are  brought  into  court  when  they  should  be  still  in  the  labora- 
tory. They  speak  about  results  ;  they  should  speak  of  ten- 
dencies. The  analyses  are  not  complete.  We  are  asked  to 
give  a  verdict  on  matters  of  fact  when  the  evidence  consists  of 
provisional  hypotheses  ;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  we  are 
uked  to  believe  that  a  new  skeleton  key  which  opens  a  lock 
because  it  is  made  for  the  purpose,  is  therefore  the  original  key 
which  came  from  the  maker's  hands. 

And  when  all  this  mass  of  hypotheses  is  placed  in  evidence,  it 
is  found  to  contain  elements  so  contmdictory  that  our  confidence 
in  the  methods  and  the  instruments  employed  must  be  con- 
siderably shaken.  Our  own  summary  of  the  result  of  criticism 
may  give  some  faint  idea  of  how  vast  this  mass  is,  and  how 
CODlntdictory  are  Its  elements.  The  waves  come  and  the 
WftTM  recede,  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  rock  of  our 
ignoraoce,  though  we  would  fsin  believe  that  it  is  real,  is  one 
that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  days  or  even  by  years.  Tiint  the 
criticism  of  this  generation  has  marked  a  true  progress  in  our 
cxmccptions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  bos  clothed  with  life 
many  bones  which  were  very  dry,  we  most  thankfully  acknow- 
l«dg«! ;  but  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily  smiling  as  wave 
Ufter  wave  comes  beating  in,  often  with  crest  and  i^lash,  «a 
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tliough  everylting  nm»t  yinlil  bcfiiTw  it.  Wv  b»v«  no  <)e»ir*  to 
lay  undue  strevx  upon  tlie  msnirest  aiit)  nbountliog  contradiciiixtt 
wiiicb  have  been  tbe  outcome  of  lbe»e  critical  enquirio. 
Chungea  of  opinion  are  otten  improTements  of  opioion.  Third 
tboughta  whicb  are  fuller  iDtluctioni,  are  better  than  either  the 
hasty  generalizationsof  first  thoughts  or  tbr  exceptions  of  second 
thoughts.  But  nmid  ibc  jubilant  cries  of  victory  nil  along  the 
line,  which  ine<^t  us  in  n  chntu*  of  many  voicrs  which  are 
youthful,  Rtid  of  some  that  experience  might  hnT«  warned,  we 
must  plead  that  men  who  *eek  to  be  wise  should  sometimes 
look  backward,  and  should  sometimes  look  forward. 

This  century  has  seen  four  dominant  theories  of  Penta- 
teuchal  criljcism — the  documentary,  the  fragmentary,  the  sup- 
plementary, the  evolutionary  or  renewed  documentary — each 
supported  by  ths  authority  of  great  men,  and  showing  how 
almost  resistless  tt  theory  can  become,  wbiM)  the  facts  arc 
sufliciently  remote  and  uncertain,  and  when  a  mind  suQiciently 
able  devotes  itself  to  inventing  a  theory  which  siiuU  exploia^^ 
as  many  of  the  facts  as  it  can  and  mould  those  whid^^^ 
it  cannot.  At  different  period*  in  this  century  each  of  tbe»«^" 
theories  has  appeared  lo  its  supporters  to  be  the  final 
solution.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  when  the  brilliant  genius 
<if  Stanley  charmed  so  many,  and  alarmed  perhaps  more,  by 
presenting  to  us  in  his  own  fiucinnting  style  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  Kwald  :  or  the  critical  enquiries  of  Coleaso 
su^ested  to  Kuenen  the  nntrustwnnhincsB  of  th«  First  Ktohiat. 
But  meanwhile  we  have  been  told  that  this  'Hook  of  Origins' 
is  now  the  earliest  and  now  the  latest  of  all  the  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  that  it  is  even  both  earliest  and  latest ;  and  told 
this,  moreover,  by  masters  in  modern  research  who  have  used 
all  the  instruments  of  internal  evidence  to  prove  their  assertions 
true.  Or  to  take  another  from  the  many  examples  which  sur-^^ 
round  ns.  The  real  father  of  Wellhnutsn's  leaching  is  ttu^H 
Hegelian  V'ntkn;  for  does  he  not  tell  ns,  *Mv  enquiry  pro*^^ 
ceeds  on  a  lininder  basi*  than  (hat  of  Ornf,  and  comes  nearer 
to  that  oi  \'atke,  from  whom  indeed  1  gratefully  acknowledge 
myielf  to  have  learnt  best  and  mo»t'?*  and  now  the  shade  of 
Vatke  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  long  abandoned  the  views 
with  which  he  inspired  Wellhausen,  and  that  the  First  Elobist 
which  he  had  taught  men  to  place  not  earlier  than  the  Captivity 
is  really  to  be  plaoed  before  I>ciiteronomy,  whicb  is  not  Josiah's 
newly-found  Law  Hook  !  Taking  Dillmann's  symlmis  and  order 
of  documents  A  B  (J  D,  Wellhansen  learn*  from  VtXke  lliat  the 
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true  order  is  C  B  D  A,  and  now  one  of  Valke's  pupils  gives  us 
lis  *  Levtures,'  *  which  declare  that  the  true  order  is  C  A  B  D. 
We  smile  at  the  jmst  from  the  vantage-ground  of  present 
Itnowledge.  What  will  the  future  say  to  our  kuuwieitge? 
Wo  will  not  prophesy,  hut  we  may  record.  One  of  old  said: 
itBafiiep  ^Tt  ■jriiuT€'i  yvmain  e)(Ofi€i:     i]  yvuaK  ^vaiol. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  indications  that  our  present  views  wilt 
indci^o  important  mod  locations.  It  required  a  century  from 
iie  time  of  Astruc  to  devclope  the  Second  Elohist.  Before 
mother  half-century  ia  added,  a  Second  Jehoviat  will  perhaps 
itand  out  (|iii<e  ai  clearly.f  Young  men  now  sometimes 
istontsh  their  elders  hy  speaking  familiarly  of  the  Hexatench, 
)ut  there  already  seems  good  reason  for  believing  thai  the 
locuments  of  the  earlier  buuks  can  be  traced  much  beyond  the 
^ook  of  Joshua.^  And,  not  to  mention  the  wilder  flights  of 
Vlaoricc  Vernes  and  others,  which  the  more  serious  critics 
liaarow,  a  scholar  who  has  claims  to  be  heard  is  already 
irging  upi>n  us  that  the  whole  fabric  of  modem  criticism  is 
ottering,  because  it  is  based  upon  a  corrupt  test;  and  that  the 
roe  key  to  the  problem  is  in  the  fact  that,  besides  the  ancient 
aw-book  (Deut.  ir.  45 — xxviii.  6tJ)  discovered  by  Hilkiah) 
here  was  another  law-book  which  had  never  been  lost.§ 

An  independent  investigation  cannot  moreover  fail  to  observe 
bat  there  is  very  important  ejpert  evidence  against  the  theory 
vhich  we  are  sometimes  told  is  adopted  by  every  scholar  of 
lOte — the  adoption  of  which,  indeed,  has  in  some  quarters 
omc  to  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  admission  into  the  higher 
anks  iif  Old  Teatament  criticism.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the 
irst  commentator  on  the  Pentateuch,  we  should  without  hesila- 
ion  say— and  most  men  would  say  with  us — Dillmann  ;  if  the 
oost  acute  and  widely-read  of  Semitic  scholars,  Noldeke ;  if 
he  author  of  the  ablest  recent  Hhtory  of  the  Hebrews,  Kittel  j 
f  the  writer  of  the  most  thoughtful  monograph  on  the  Olil 
Tettament  Prietthood,  Baudissin;  if  the  strongeat  advocate  of 
be  principles  of  wisMHicha/dic/ie  Theoloffie,  Hilgcnfeld  :  and 
bete  men,  writing  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  being 
vbolly  independent  witnesses,  unite  in  telling  us  that  it  is 
mpossible  to  admit  the  central  p<iatulate  of  tlie  Wellhauscn 
beory — that  the  Priests'  Codex  is  later  than  the  Exile.  Pro- 
oineul  among  the  experts  for  the  English  student  there  will 


»  ■  EclMtang  naeh  Vorlceuegoa  von  O.  G.  B,  Pfoiii,'  1886. 
t  Ct    BmsloD,   -Lee  dunx  JvhavUtiM,'  ISei;   Wntphul,  'L«a  tiounM 
'eatateunue,'  L  lUS. 
t  Biidifr,  -  Di.<  Biiclier  Riibler  a.  Samacl,'  WSO. 
§  KlMtvrmiinii.  *Ut<rF«uUteu<ib.'  1808. 
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naturally  come  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Lkngungos  in  the" 
University  of  Glasgow,  lo  whoio  Baird  Lecture  *  we  have  already 
referred,  and  who  writes  with  a  full  and  personal  kaowledge  of 
the  Eaat  which  ii  so  rare  among  Westerns.  The  reader  who 
hegins  this  book  is  not  likely  to  omit  any  portion  of  it,  but  ve 
specially  commend  a  study  of  the  sixth  chapter,  commencing, 
with  (he  apposite  quotation  from  EmersoD,  *  1  greet  you  at 
the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet  mutt  have  had  n  Inng^ 
foreground  somewhere  for  such  a  start,'  and  ending  with  thi 
statement,  'I  confess  that  it  is  extremely  difTicult  for  me,  n 
only  to  believe  the  position  that  is  taken  up,  but  even  i 
apprehend  it  as  a  possibility.  .   .  .' 

Meanwhile,  the  archa-ologists  are  claiming  a  hearing,  and 
tell  us  that,  in  addition  to  their  previous  strong  array  of 
facts,  inscriptions,  about  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  are  I>eing  discovered,  and  that  some 
of  them  aie  decisive  against  the  *  higher  criticism '  on  very 
important  points.  Foremost  among  them  in  this  country  is 
Professor  Sayce,  who.  after  many  contributions  to  periixlical 
literature,  has  recently  published  an  important  work  on  the 
subject.f  It  is  almost  piteous  to  read  the  appeal  of  Profesaofi 
Cheyne  to  his  old  friend  Sayce  to  return  from  evil  ways, 
which,  he  thinks,  are  tending  to  make  'our  popular  literature 
on  the  Old  Testament  ...  an  obstacle  to  progress  '—an  opinion 
in  which  we  quite  agree,  hut  should  not  have  laid  the  blame  at 
Dr.  Sayce's  door — and  to  'seek  the  assistance  of  the  critics.'} 
And  yet  we  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Savce  wilt  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  think  that  for  an  Oriental 
arcliieologist  of  Professor  Sayce's  reputation  there  has  lately 
l>nen  somewhat  too  much  of  the  theorizing  of  the  critic.  It  is 
dangerous  for  an  expert  to  prophesy  what  will  he  found ; 
dangerous  for  him  to  interpret,  with  the  assistance  of  the  critics 
or  in  the  interests  of  the  apologists,  what  has  been  found, 
want  from  a  witness  facts,  pure  facts ;  and  the  leu  of  colai 
light  upon  them  the  belter. 

And  while  the  archaeologists  are  offering  us  technical  evidence^' 
men  who  claim  no  special  knowledge,  hut  watch  the  cuTTcnis  of 
thought,  are  asking  us  to  note  how  in  parallel  branches  of  study 
tlic  confident  assertions  of  subjective  criticism  hare  been  dis- 
counted.    They  draw  pictures  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  i 
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(liieomfiture,  of  the  Tebabtlitation  uf  Homer  in  spile  of  (be 
WoKiana.  Th«y  are  confiilent  that,  as  it  has  been  with  the 
New  Testsmenl,  to  will  it  be  wilh  tbc  Old  ;  that  as  it  bas 
been  with  Homer,  so  will  it  be  with  Moses. 

Now  if  wilh  all  this  evidence  wc  recur  to  our  second  main 
qacslioD,  ami  asic  how  far  the  '  nnalvticnl  theory '  is  consistent 
wilh  the  fads,  it  seems  clear  that  only  one  Answer  can  be  given. 
H'c  may  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  tbis 
has  been  said  with  conspicuous  ability,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  with  conspicuous  fairness  ;  that  this  ability  and  fair- 
ness have  won  the  adhesion  of  many  who  have  competent 
kiiowieiige  of  one  side  of  the  question,  and  of  some  who  have 
coni[>etent  knowledge  of  both  ;  but  we  must  add  that  there  is 
much,  very  much  to  be  said  per  cotUra,  and  that  in  its  main 
cnnlention  the  case  is  NOT  TROVEN,  is  not  indeed  in  the  present 
ttato  of  our  knowledge  provable. 

8.  We  have  been  led  to  write  more  fully  than  we  had 
intended  on  each  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  our  subject,  and  have 
roaervrd  little  space  for  tbat  which  is  of  most  practical  importance 
— the  question  bow  far  we  are  compelled  by  the  established 
results  of  modern  criticism  to  reconsider  any  of  oar  com- 
monly received  opinions ;  but  if  the  conclusions  at  which  nc  have 
arrived  arc  warranted,  this  question  has  been  already  answered. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  authorised  tradition  as  to  the 
authorship  or  immediate  origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  if,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  the  theories  which  assert  of  it  tbat  its  origin 
is  late  are  not  proved  ;  and  if  some  of  them,  such  as  the  post- 
EzUic  date  of  tbe  levitical  legislation,  have  not  been  made 
«T©n  likely, — it  follows  that  criticism  has  no  right  to  demand 
of  the  Church  any  restatement  of  her  doctrine,  and  that  Chris- 
tians may  rest  without  apprehension  upon  that  which  is  of  a 
trnlh  '  the  impregnable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture' 

Hut  if  we  conclude  tbat  no  miKJ ideations  of  doctrine  have 
been  made  necessary,  our  discussion  suggests  some  coniidera- 
lioni  which  are  important : — 

1.  Tbe  most  reverential  care  should  be  taken  bow  we  use 
tbe  authority  of  the  Divine  Revealer  of  Truth,  in  deciding  a 
matter  of  fact  which  is  within  the  limit*  of  human  knowictlge. 
Let  us  take  an  example  of  this.  We  have  lately  seen  quoted 
with  much  approval  in  many  quarters  these  words  from  the 
Second  Charge  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  : — 

'  With  this  belief  (vis.  in  the  onmiscicneo  of  our  Lurd),  I  foel  tiiat 
I  am  bound  to  ncccpt  the  language  of  our  Lord  in  rereronoe  to  the 
Old  Testament  tjcriptnres  as  beyond  nppvul.  When  He  nays  that 
Muei-s  or  the  Pro{ihote  wrote  or  Bpok«  of  Him,  and  the  t«^ti  oC  K>* 
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Baying  this  fl<'potnle  on  tlio  antlmrity  of  Hin  Evangelist,  I  Mceept  ffi* 
warrant  for  underetaDdiiig  tlint  MosfKnnd  thn  Propbeta  did  wrile  and 
speak  nbuut  Him,  in  the  sea»c  in  tchich  I  hdiete  thai  He  meaiu  iL' 

Bui  we  submit,  witli  all  T»pect  for  the  great  BiBfaop  &nd 
biBtoTian  who  is  c|uoled,  that  ererjthing  depeRd*  upon  the  words 
at  the  end  of  this  aeniedoc  which  we  have  ronturcd  to  put  in 
italics.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  eontniry  wc  believe  that 
our  Lord  could  only  have  meant  that  which,  at  we  hare  trie  ~' 
to  show,  every  person  who  heard  Him  would  understand  Hie 
to  mean.  The  reniler  who  will  analyze  the  |>ast«get  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  reference  is  made  tit  Moses  or  ihe  l^w,  and 
observe  to  whom  ihey  are  addressed,  will,  we  believe,  find  con- 
firmation for  our  view.  We  have  b«en  >!lad  to  find  coafirmation' 
of  it  also,  since  the  earlier  part  of  this  paragraph  was  in  print^l 
in  the  following  words  from  the  Pope's  Inst  Encyclical  Letter:' 
'  Vnlgari  autem  Bermono  qunm  c»  prime  proprienno  cffomntur  qa 
cactant  eub  eonfius,  non  diiMtimi liter  scriptur  saocr  (monuitquu 
Doctor  Angelicas)  "ca  Bocntns  est,  quo  sensi  In  liter  apitareDt,*^ 
sen  qtiiT'  DuUB  ipse,  homines  alloquens,  lul  eoruiu  c«ptum  Mgrnficsv" 
huniMio  more.'  * 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  Bubstsnce  of  the  6ot>ka  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  form  in  which  they  now  exist  is  admitt 
on  all  sides,  but  it  is  also  frequently  forgotten.  If  it  could 
proved  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  its  present  form 
£xilie,  this  would  not  affect  the  substance,  which  mast  ha* 
existed  in  earlier  written  and  oral  fonns.  Let  this  fact  be 
stated  once  more  in  the  words  of  one  who,  unlike  ourselres, 
is  convinced  of  the  late  date  of  the  Priests'  Code  : — 

'  Thia  double  wpect  of  the  Pricete'  Codo  is  reconciled  hy  th«  sa| 
poEitiou  that  the  chief  corcmotiial  inetitntioaB  of  Isnud  are  in  ihe 
oriijin  of  great  atttiqtuty ;  hut  that  the  laws  reepecting  them 
gmJiinlly  developed  and  elaborated,  and  rn  the  ahape  in  tehieh  Ikeg  i 
formulalcd  in  (An  Prials  Codr.  that  they  belong  to  the  exilic  or  early 
post-exilia  period.  In  its  main  stock,  the  logislatiou  of  P  waK  thim 
not  {as  the  critical  view  of  it  ia  Bometimcs  rcpreeented  by  ita  oppo* 
nents  as  teaching)  "  ranniifnctiired  "  by  tlie  jiriests  duritig  thu  exile  ;  it 
is  based  upon  pri'-riittimj  Templi:  uxaijc,  and  cxIiiLits  the  fonu  witiuh 
that  finally  assumed.'  \ 

This  distinction    Hes    indeed    within    the   circle  of  a   _ 
theological  qncslton  which  it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to 
discuss,   but    it    surely  may    be    held    that    the    truer    view 
revelation    in  the  Old  and   New  TeBtamcnt  alike  >s  that  Gc 

*  1^0  XIII.,  ■  Do  Stuiliit  SirEpturO)  Buenu,'  l!I93,  p.  SI. 
t  Driver,  ■  Iiitioduolion.*  p.  135,     Cf.  n  Terj  iiuporlant  passacs  In  tbo 
fm-i',  iijj.  xiv.  and  xv..  nlikh  some  oE  Dr.  DriTor's  criti™  bmr*  not  ewuiidun.iL 
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inspired  not  boolc*  but  men  ;  tkat  religion  ii  not  s  code  bat  a 
life ;  tliat  the  Irao  Israel,  the  true  Church  of  God,  ii  a  Divine 
Society;  that  the  miMnbcrs  of  it  arc  not  bibliolaters  but 
Christians ;  tliat  the  tintr  Word  of  God  is  tbr  Person  of  Jcsua 
Christ;  that  the  piffia  of  the  Old  Testament  is  iilcniificd  with 
the  Xo7»i  of  llie  New;  that  while  fcrasa  wilberelh  and  tlower 
fadetb  '  the  word  of  the  Lord  eadurvtb  fur  ever.  And  thit  U  th0 
word  which  by  tJte  Gospel  ii  preaclted ' ;  that '  God  .  ,  .  hath  in 
tbew  last  daf  s  spoken  unto  ns  b;  his  Son,'  but  that  the  same 
God  *at  sundry  times  (In  many  parts)  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  piophrta.' 

'A.  The  rngnate  distinction  bettvcen  antlinrship  and  authority 
is  also  admitted  on  all  sides,  am)  y<^t  how  many  modem 
arguments  a^fainst  the  present  erilical  position  are  based  upon 
what  cannot  be  i^orance,  nad  therefore  must  l>e  forgetfninesa 
of  it?  In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have,  with  deep  regret, 
difiered  from  more  than  one  whom  we  willingly  acknowledga 
as  our  spiritual  fathers,  and  we  therefore  the  more  thankfully 
adopt  the  words  recently  nttrred  from  the  chair  of  Si.  AngnatiiM 
upon  the  <  higher  i-riticism.'  This  is  the  Archbishop  of  Caater* 
bory's  estimate  of  the  points  we  are  now  considering : — 

'  The  aathomhip  of  the  Booka  ia  aometimea  spoken  nf  a*  of  *n|ifWiM 
anpoitaaoe^  But  ta  it  ra»«nlial  that  I  sboaM  know  thn  anthor?  Ia 
it  eo  thai  gr  ia  itoa  the  coaleBts  of  tbn  trcatiae  that  my  Caatb  haagtf 
1  da  not  know  the  aathcr  ai  ihu  Kjiiittli:  to  the  Hcbrctr*.  JLnrf^ 
altimipt  to  fix  hint  ia  bCMt  with  dificnlttca.  Yot  that  b'lok  ia  tM' 
bridge  between  Ike  OU  and  Sew  Tcatament,  and  ao  poaitioa  or 
Baste  of  writer  eoaU  stfmglhen  it.  I  have  no  donbt  tkat  fH,  J^oIid 
the  ApoaUe  orala  the  tviaOt  Geapel,  but  if  I  Iboaght  anma  oUmt 
had  eumposeii  it,  I  abunld  La*e  one  man  sarpHiitiig  mCrftaal  omiaa 
to  admire  with  tenerstion,  bat  tt  weald  Bt*  dimiitiaa  fba  saLw  of 
hia  Chint.  of  the  Life  aad  Li^t  e4  Iha  irarid.' " 


Let  OS  pl»re  imid*  it  tbc  wofda  of  the  great  English  later* 
preter  of  Greek  thowgtl,  qsMcd  by  a  papit  who  a  bcrosainf 
vat  of  the  chief  Esgiub  interpHtcra  of  Hebrew  ibaa^bt '. — 

'AMaaiaaar.ligiMit  Urn  mwAliiiiikiB  tfAm ■nwHtj  mmm 
fitat.  aftermii  Ika  feift  W  Ik*  IiimwIi  ki  wUA  mf  «■ 
iMOida4,acof  tfe  ««ai>  mIbiI  •«  MMMlavt  wUA  •nIaMef 
then.  Bat  in  nodvB  «MiV  a«A  h  nstala»  aawtrW  MskH* 
nerelkaa  ta  CaAofis.  «»  kaf»  laas  Ion  mmkimiantA  l»  UoMw 
IbehiatcHeal  »i&  Ae  mofl,  swt  aas*  kwm  nftowf  l»  MfWM 
nli^oB  at  all.  alnv  a  wpsT^— i  aaewM^  «■«  tltwwfth  fil 
trwi7fannf  ihamoaaiL  Tbtefcafasaacba*  «r  nHfkiM 
;  tke  moat  iarfnvtaiia  nf  all  helm ',  ksH  Af  am  ' 
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UDceiUtn,  snd  no  only  le^m  the  trno  louon  which  is  to  be  gath< 
from  them  whon  wo  plaoo  ourselves  aboTo  them.'  * 

Let  us  also  placid  beside  it  wotds  of  St,  Grcgorjr  the  Gre 
generalized  ami  again  uttered  from  the  chair  of  St,  Peter : — 

'  Quis  1jh>c  ecripsorit,  volde  snpemcnnea  qiuoritiir,  (jnum  tuncn 
anctor  libri   SpititiiB  SanntuB  fidelitar  creilittiir.     Ipse   igitur   hioc 
BCripsit,  qoi  upribenda  dictuvit:  ipse  seniisit  qui  et  in  illiits  opcro      g 
inspirator  cxetitit.'  f  ^H 

4.  If  the  ciinsiderationB  which  we  have  adranced  ia  the  counflH 
of  this  article  be  accepted,  there  tniiit  be  a  recasting,  not  indeed 
of  any  doctrine,  but  of  some  individual  opinions,  and  of  many 
forms  of  expression  on  cither  side.  The  ccicniific  student  of 
criticism,  in  proportion  as  he  is  scientific,  will  humbly  dernic 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  facts.  He  will  not  expect  the 
work  to  be  completed  by  his  own  book,  or  in  hi«  own  lifetinie. 
He  will  recognize  his  position  as  a  workman,  not  the  architect 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Science,  and  will  be  thankful  if  be  can 
add  one  abiding  stone  to  the  vast  building.  For  hiin  all  boast- 
ings of  his  own  work,  all  unworthy  attacks  on  the  work  of 
others,  all  self-seeking  or  self-assertion,  will  be  impossible.  These 
belong  to  the  self-conscious  sciolist,  not  to  the  self-sacri (icing 
man  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose  first  care  is 
to  defend  the  Faith  will,  just  in  proportion  as  he  lores  his  Bible 
and  loves  his  God,  say  no  word  by  which  Faith  may  be  imposed 
to  the  progress  of  true  knowledge ;  nay,  tie  may  find  that  not  a 
few  words  should  he  unsaid,  and  in  that  case  he  will  in  the  in- 
terests of  Faith  and  Science  alike  hasten  to  unsay  them.  To 
lue  an  illustration  for  which  we  think  the  authority  of  another 
Archbishop  may  be  quoted,  for  part  of  it  at  least  comes  back 
to  the  memory  with  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Dr,  Magee  from  a 
Church  Congress  platform  : — Here  and  there,  round  the  central 
citadel  of  the  Christian  faith,  there  have  grown  up  in  peaceful 
centuries  pleasant  villas  of  pious  opinions,  just  as  round  the 
fortress  of  some  great  city  there  hnve  grown  up  suburbs  of 
human  habitation.  But  in  time  of  danger  the  defenders  of  the 
fortress  will  ruthlessly  tear  down  these  suburbs  at  whatever 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  fortress  may  stand 
out  solid'  and  stern  and  strong  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  And  >o 
it  must  be  with  our  views  of  the  Bible.  There  may  be  the 
tearing  down  here  and  there  of  some  pious  opinion  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  fortress  but  is  no  part  of  it.  The  removal 
of  these  may  cost  us  a  pang,  hut  it  mav  be  necessary  in  the 

*  JoiTolt,'  Diali>giiuB  or  Pluto,'  od,  3,  vul.  iii.  p.  su*li.,  ([UotM  t>7  MontoH 
■  Hibbert  Lteliirea.'  \fiWl. 
t  Prrt  in  lob,  a-i.    '  De  StudiU  SetiiiturB)  Snetto,'  •><  nipra,  p.  3S. 
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pttteace  of  iho  enemy,  atK)  the  Bible'*  tracst  fricixlc  may  bel 
tbiue  who  WW  the  danger  and  are  thu>  taving  the  fortrcM.     But] 
UiMe  mcD,  if  lh«j  are  wift?,  will  not  forget  that  the  flimiiMt  I 
abelur  it  dear  lo  thu«e  who  hare  grown  up  in  it,  and  they  will 
remove  no  man's  house  until  they  ran  place  him  in  a  safer. 

And  what  is  the  strength  of  the  fortress?  Not  surely  in 
claiming,  as  the  very  bulwark  of  our  faith,  traditional  or 
oath  ori  tat  ire  statements  which  the  Church  has  nerrr  made  her 
own  ;  not  at  least  if  we  may  accept  the  utterance  of  one  of  her 
most  trusted  leaders,  speaking  of  the  last  Lambeth  Conference : — 

'  Of  all  the  manifold  blesaiDjra  which  God  has  Hhowered  on  our 
Eoglivh  Church,  uoqo  sarely  ia  grtiaioi  thau  thu  prurideiioo  which 
kw  shicIJod  her  from  premature  and  authoritative  statcueiild.  which 
nxin  or  late  must  bo  repudiated  or  oiploined  away,  bowaver  great 
BMy  Lavo  bccD  the  temptation  from  time  to  time.  The  Chur^  of 
Suglsod  is  Dowfacro  dircotly  or  indirectly  ctimmittiid  to  the  position 
thai  the  snn  goes  cound  the  earth  ;  or  that  tliie  world  has  only 
eiiated  for  aix  or  seven  thouumd  years ;  or  that  the  days  of  Creation 
aro  days  of  twcDty*four  hours  each  :  or  that  the  scriptural  genealo- 
nes  must  aln-ays  bo  accepted  aa  strict  and  oontinuous  records  of  the 
OHcent  frotD  father  to  eon ;  or  that  the  sacred  books  wore  written  in 
'  case  by  those  whose  names  they  bear  ;  or  that  tboro  is  nowhere 
Jegory,  which  men  havi>  commonly  mistskeu  for  history.  On  those 
Dd  similar  points  our  Church  has  been  cilont ;  tbongh  individuals. 
Ten  men  of  high  authority,  have  written  hastily  and  incautiously.'  * 

I'hat  is  the  strength  of  the  fortress?  Not  surely  in  deprc- 
Lting  the  attack,  but  in  openly  meeting  it.  A  Church  founded 
tbttTtnlh  can  hare  no  object  but  the  Truth,  and  will  gladly 
llcomc  all  criticism  which  will  help  ber  in  the  sacred  task  of 
lisbing  error.  Such  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Cborcb  of 
(land  if  she  follows  the  wisely  bold  guidance  of  the  Primate 
ill  England.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  ailmit  that  there  ia 
lind  for  the  assertion  made  by  a  thoughtful  Kngiish  writer:— 

inflnence  of  every  Cbnich  ,  .  .  sdlowa  the  iDteUoct  of  ite 
vera  lo  be  apolcgtitic^  ciplaaalory,  and  it  may  be  «nn  eonpl«- 
f,  hot  iiubids  it  at  all  haarda  to  bo  critical.'  f 

^lish  Churchmen  will  thank  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
■or  the  hopeful  truth  and  truthful  hope  of  bis  reply : — 

Int  is  not  true  of  the  Enf'lish  Cbnrcli  at  leaal.     The  Cbarcli  of 
iKcnt  and  uf  the  coming  ilay  is  bringing  ber  abravM  bofno  srltli 
1  the  oooe  fiailUeMlj  dreaded  hanwila  of  critician.  * 


Li)(litr«ol,  l>vtia»  Dientaaa  CoDtesMa.    'OmMm,'  Oitobv  Tt, 

I.,  ■  XatioMl  Lifc  Bul  aianelar,'  p.  Ut. 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  The  Chorographicai  Detcrtption ;  or.  Survey  of 
the  CoujUi/  of  Devon.  By  TrUtrwn  Riadon.  Printed  from  a 
genuine  Copy  of  ttio  original  Manuscript  j  with  considerable 
Additions.     London,  1811. 

2.  "Die  Worthiet  of  Devon.  By  John  Prince,  Vicar  of  Benj 
Pomeroy.     London,  1810. 

3.  The  Noble  and  Gentk  Men  if  Enfflattd.      (DcooiaAiTV.) 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley.     London,  1859. 

4.  An  Exploration  of  Dartmoor,  and  Us  AntiqatHu,     By  Joli 
Llovd  Warden  Piige.     London,  1889. 

5.  T^e  Riven  of  Devon  ;  from  Source  to  Sea.  By  John  Lloyd 
Warden  Page,     London,  ISitS. 

*  A  LIV^ELV  desire,'  says  Gibbon, '  of  knowing  and  recording 
xV.  our  ancestors  so  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend 
on  the  influence  of  some  common  principle  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Our  calmer  judgment  will  rslher  tend  to  moderate  than  to 
suppress  the  pride  of  nn  ancient  and  worthy  lace.  The  satirist 
ma>  laugh,  the  philoKopher  may  prraeli,  but  Reason  hcraeir  trill 
respect  the  prejudice  and  habits  which  have  tieen  consccratMl 
by  the  experience  of  mankind.'  It  was  in  this  xpirit  Uiat  the 
biographer  of  the  '  Worthies  of  Devon,'  in  his  Hfciory  of  Uerry 
Pomeroy,  undertook  the  classic  work  which  has  so  hingpniKi 
their  memory  from  decay  : — 

'  Long  while  devouring  time  and  death  laid  wait 
To  mnkc  their  niins  liko  thtdr  octioue  great, 
iJnt  fnutluss  the  attempt  nhilo  thus  yoti  ^ave 
So  leiis  their  tombs  than  actions  from  the  grave.* 

It  is  not  unnatural  perhaps   that  their   clerical   biographecr' 
should  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  men  of  his  own  cloth» 
Thirty  bishops  and  archbishops  odorn  the  page   of  his  librt^ 
ttoro,  which  would  be   amply  filled  did  it  contain   no  othec 
names  than   Baldwin  and  Stephen  Langton,  John  Jewel,  and- 
Gilbert  Foliot  of   London.      Bishop    Jewel,  savi    Prince,  wasF 
born  at  Bowdeo,  in  tlie  [>arish  of  Berry-nerber — the  'second, 
son  of  John  Jewel,  a  gentleman  of  good  sort  and  place,  by  Aliccr 
daughter  of  Richard  Bellamie  {quasi  bella  el  ainahilit),  a  namir 
composed  of  beauty   and  love,  which  our  pious  Bishop  Jewel 
always  bad  in  such  reverence  that  be  caused  it  lo  be  en^^raven 
on   bis   signet   and   bad   it   imprinted  on   bis   heart.'     Three 
Courtcnays— o/avw   edtii  regibua — whose   noble    birth   tempted 
even   the    sedate    Gibbon    into   digression,  wcro  raised    tu  the 
Episcopal    Bench.      So,    too,    was    John     Prideauz,    who    bad 
previously  failed  to  obtain  the  post  of  parish  clerk.     *  If  I  could 
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hare  been  clerk  of  Ugbornw,'  he  wu  wont  la  s»y,  '  I  had  never 
been  liishop  of  VVorcestM,'  Of  Bishop  Draiieicombc  on  ca- 
durinj^  inonuraent  icmuins  in  the  cathedral  of  his  nntivc  countj. 
rt'o  need  ool  here  onumerato  man;  of  the  fumilie*  which 
find  a  place  among  Prince's  '  Worthies,'  since  they  will  be 
noticed  among  their  appropriate  surrouodings.  Many,  too, 
have  become  citizens  of  the  greater  fatherland,  and  their  birth- 
plncn  has  been  forgotten.  Oxford  hits  adopted  Sir  Thomas 
liodh-y,  and  men  like  Richard  Hooker  have  become  the 
common  property  of  Englishmen.  But  there  is  one  hero.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigb,  with  whom  West-couatrymen  will  never 
consent  to  part — the  hero  who  conquered  even  death  itself,  and 
puied,  unmored  by  glory  or  by  shame, 

'  to  Hcavou's  bribeloss  hull. 
Where  no  corrupted  voices  bruwl, 
Ko  oonsuieDOU  uulten  into  gold. 
No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold, 
No  cause  deferred,  uu  vaiu  epent  journoy, 
For  there  Christ  is  the  King's  attouruay.' 

We  must  turn  now  for  a  while  to  see  how  it  has  fnreil  with 
these  brave  old  houses  in  later  days,  and  how  they  have 
weathered  the  storms  which  have  beset  them.  Richard  Carew 
of  Antonie,  writing  in  the  year  1602,  says : — 

"The  moat  Cornish  gontlomou  can  better  vauul  of  their  podigroo 
than  their  livelyhooJ,  for  that  they  derire  from  great  anti<)nitie,  and 
I  make  i|uestioa  wholhur  oiiy  shirQ  in  Kiigland  of  but  equal  <juantitio 
can  Eonstei  a  like  nuuibur  of  fiur«  coat  armours.' 

Yet  if  we  search  the  record  of  Evelyn  Shirley,  who  takes  note 
only  of  families  now  existing,  who  were  of  established  position 
some  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  estates  have  descended 
in  the  male  line,  we  find  only  twelve  names  enumerated  in 
Cornwall,  while  its  sister  shire  boasts  twenty-one, — a  fair  show- 
ing, when  we  remember  that  the  county  of  York,  great  both  in 
area  and  wealth,  claims  only  twenty-six.  The  West-country 
squirearchy  hove  indeed  less  reason  to  boast  of  tbelr  'lively- 
hood  '  than  their  Noith-country  kinsmen  ;  but,  if  their  estates 
have  not  been  enriched  by  mines  and  factories,  they  have  been 
(reed  from  the  temptations  of  excessive  wealth  and  have  retained 
some  remnant  of  the  thrift  and  simplicity  which  characterized 
our  forefathers.  If  it  be  true  that  the  continuance  of  an  ancient 
family  in  its  place  is  a  'certain  token  of  Coil's  providential 
favour,'  thev  have  (with  many  notable  exceptions)  also  been 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  likewise  due  to  '  the  prudent 
conduct  of  such  ancestors.'  ^ 
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In  the  list  of  fntiiilies  wh»te  crciIentUU  satisfipd  Mr.  Sdir- 
loy's  test,  we  still  find  names  idcntirieil  with  the  history  of 
their  county ;  but  their  shrunken  numbers  attest  the  havoc 
which  time  bus  wrought  among  Prince's '  Worthies.'  Courtcnays, 
it  may  be  aMumed,  are  amply  represented  ;  and  so  widely 
dilTiiBetl  were  their  female  alllancoa  that  many  a  powerful  family 
in  the  VV'est  owes  its  origin  (o  estates  obtaincfl  from  tbem  in 
marriage.  As  typicnl  of  the  bi;;h  hand  with  which  they  onc« 
ruled,  wc  have  the  story  of  the  Enrl  who  met  the  complaint  of 
the  Rector  of  Tiverton,  that  his  stipend  was  insuflicient,  by 
dividing  it  into  four  parts  and  giving  him  the  choice  of  on' 
*  whereby,'  as  Westcott  has  it,  '  tbe  grumbler  was  tanght  to  It 
on  a  crown  that  could  not  live  on  a  pound.'  We  note,  in 
passing,  an  incident  which  helped  to  earn  for  (bis  family  thu 
epithet  of  '  unfortunnte.'  Of  the  three  sons  of  'I'homu 
Courtenay,  Tbnmns  was  captured  at  Towton  and  beheailed  at 
York,  Henry  was  killed  at  Salisbury,  and  John  at  Tewkesbury. 

It  was  an  heiress  of  the  Courtcnays  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Klizabelh,  brought  to  the  Cliffords  their  picturesque  estate  of 
Ugbrook  on  the  slopes  of  Halilon.  The  Carews  gainwl  ailmit- 
tance  to  Prince's  '  VVortbies '  by  marriage  about  the  year  1300 
with  the  family  of  Mohun  ;  but  their  present  seat  of  Ilnccombe 
was  brought  into  the  family  in  the  filteenth  century  by  an 
heiress  of  the  Courtennys.  Uisdon  relates  that  this  estate  was 
'exempted  from  all  duties  and  taxes  m  consequence  of  tome 
nuhle  services  done  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Cnrews,'  Not  ibe 
least  distinguished  member,  however,  of  the  familr  was 
Hamfvlde  Moore  Carew,  of  Bickleigb  Court,  who  succeeded 
Clause  Patch  and  for  forty  years  reigned  ovi-r  the  gipsies, 
satisfied  was  ho  with  his  position  that  he  said,  '  I  would  rntli< 
be  King  of  the  Beggars  than  King  of  England.* 
Forlescues,  who  were  settled  at  Wymocleslon  so  early  at 
year  1209,  still  justify  tbe  remarks  of  Westcott'  on  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  shoots  thrown  out  by  the  parent  stock, 
l>uth  in  England  and  Ireland.  'To  rank  them,'  he  naively 
says,  'in  their  seniority,  and  by  delineating  their  descent  to 
give  every  man  his  dew  place,  lurpasseth,  I  freely  confesse,  my 
ability  at  the  present.'  'The  clarous  family  of  the  Acklands 
bad,'  according  to  the  same  authority,  '  for  many  ages  flourish 
in  a  worshipful  degree'  at  the  dale  of  his  writing^.  Cary 
Tor  Abbey,  Chichester,  Edgcumbe,  and  others  find  a  place 
this  select  company.  Nor,  though  they  are  escludetl  be: 
should  we  forget  that  tbe  distich  asserts  that 
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'Crockor,  CrniiTB,  and  Copplestono. 
When  tlia  Conqueror  came,  were  all  at  komo.' 

Wr  Imvc  culled  •ome  of  the  above  names,  not  alone  because 
th«j  snittlird  thr  conditions  of  the  punctilious  herald,  )>ut 
because,  hail  tiicy  been  plebeian  as  Marius,  ihey  could  have 
claiined  ihfir  nobility  wjtb  the  same  honest  pride  by  exhibiting 
tlw  scars  earned  in  the  service  of  their  cnunlry.  Drcause  the 
bright  light  of  ^lory  is  focusted  un  Knieigh,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Oienhain,  we  should  not  forget  thttt  Courtenays,  <Jary«, 
and  Carcws,  Chicheaters  and  Fortescues,  and  miiny  another 
stout  man  of  Devon,  lent  his  arms  to  quell  the  wild  Irish  tribes 
or  ravage  the  '  idolatrous  Spaniard.* 

In  any  survey  of  the  County  of  Devon,  the  first  object  which 
attracts  the  attention  is  the  great  ecntrni  w«te,  known  ns  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor.  The  claim  to  the  title  of  'forest'  can, 
indeed,  only  be  substantiated  by  searching  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  bog  for  the  trees  which  once  sheltered  its  bleak  uplands. 
Risinf;  to  a  great  elevation,  and  covering  an  area  of  some 
130.000  acres,  its  influence  on  the  surrounding  country  is 
readily  (Iiscernible.  It  is  thus  described  by  Hisdon,  writing 
nbout  the  year  ItiSO,  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  efTected 
little  change  in  its  external  aspect: — 

'  Between  the  North  and  the  South  Hams  (for  that  is  the  ancient 
n&mo)  theru  lietli  a  cLatu  of  hills  coitiisting  of  u  liliLL'kisli  eurth,  liuth 
rocky  and  hoatby,  called  by  a  borrowed  name  of  its  hoTTeimesft 
Darloiiyor :  richer  iti  its  bonds  than  in  the  face  thereof,  yielding 
(in  and  turf,  which  to  save  for  fuel,  yon  would  wonder  to  see  bow 
busy  the  bye-dwellers  be  at  some  seaeoDR  of  the  year,  whose  tops  and 
tttrrs  are  in  the  winter  often  covorod  with  a  white  cap,  but  in  the 
snxamor  the  bordering  neighbours  bring  great  herds  of  cattle  nad 
flocks  of  sheep  to  poaturo  there.  From  these  hills,  or  rather  monn- 
taios,  the  mother  of  many  rivers,  the  Uud  deelineth  either  way; 
wiloeOB  their  divers  courses :  some  of  which  disburthco  tliemeelveA 
intothe  British  ocean;  others,  by  long  wandering,  .seek  the  Severn  sea.' 

From  this  upland  solitude  of  beatber,  turf,  and  bog  rtse  many 
TOclcy  summits  or  *  tors,'  varying  from  1000  feet  to  an  altitude 
of  203y  feet,  which  is  attained  by  High  Willhays.  Ves  Tor, 
only  ten  feet  lower,  was  long  considered  the  highest  point  south 
of  lagleborough,  but  has  rci:ently  been  deposed  by  the  Ordnance 
Surveyors  in  favour  of  its  rival.  If  we  add  Ncwlako,  Fur  Tor, 
and  Causand  or  Cosdon  Beacon,  rising  to  17!)^  feet,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  miniature  presentment  of  the  world  which 
England  aifnrds,  these  hills  may  fairly  be  rsiaed  to  the  dignity 
of  mountains. 

W^ithout  reference  to  Meteorological  Report*,  we  mav  ton- 
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elodc  tbst  so  \nfty  n  tabir-Unil,  plactxl  Wtwcen  tbe  Cn^lub 
Chnnael  and  the  Severn  Sen,  iiiuat  nect^iturilv  be  the  spot  on 
which  tli(-  humid  iviuilx  iif  the  oceua  deposit  iheir  moutarv, 
Tiie  West-country  Joggeiel  sujs  ; — 

•  The  West  wind  alway*  bringn  wet  ireatber, 
Tbo  £a*t  wind  wet  nad  ci>hl  togelhur; 
I  Tho  South  winil  fiiiroly  briii^  uh  nun, 

I  Tlio  Xqrlh  wind  blows  it  Lack  ugatn. 

[  If  tlie  Sim  in  red  elinuld  set, 

I  Thu  neit  diiy  Ei;rely  will  ho  wet; 

I  If  t]ie  «un  Eliriuhl  sot  in  grity. 

The  nwt  will  ha  a  raiuy  iluy.' 

Triis  sweeping  asseriion  needs  modiricatiun,  (lioiigb  it 
itrtine  sense  applicable  to  the  higher  regions.  It  is  curiuus  that 
Princeiown — the  wettest  spot  on  the  Moor,  with  a  Taiul'all  ol 
over  74  inches — sboultl  have  been  chosen  as  the  prison  for  tbe 
French  soldiers  captuiied  in  the  Great  \\"ar,  the  rraie  Sib4rie  of 
which  they  si>  bitterly  complained,  Tbo  otillying  spurs  of  the 
muuntnina  and  the  vnllcys  which  lie  on  the  'lew'  side  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  enjoy  a  climate  not  greatly  inferior — in  tbe 
luatler  til  rainfall — ^to  the  more  favoured  portions  uf  the  county. 

It  it  the  struggle  with  u  n!g);ard  soil  and  a  rigorous  cliinalc 
that  has  given  the  Highlanders  of  Devon  those  qualities  ol 
thrift  and  industry  which  have  formed  so  fine  a  olcnd  with 
their  more  somnolent,  but  yet  not  less  enterprising,  brethren  of 
tbe  plains.  Something,  too,  of  the  feudal  spirit  still  linger* 
among  the  tenttnta  of  the  Duchy.  Their  service,  iDdce<). 
consists  in  little  else  than  assisting  at  the  'drifts*  in  which  the 
horned  cattle  and  ponies  are  collected,  branded, and  iht;  'strays' 
returned  to  their  owners.  Sheep-stealing  had  been  in  vogue 
until  recent  times  since  the  days  of  the  Gubbiogs,  who  levied 
blackmail  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  moor,  and  vrhosc 
'  wealth,'  as  Fuller  says,  'consisted  in  other  men's  goods.'  Bat 
it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  moormcn  at  the  periodical 
'drifts'  to  sec  that  every  man  comes  by  his  own,  and  that  each 
animal  is  dulv  branded  and  returned  to  the  'qunrtrr'  to  which 
it  belong!.  'I'he  'pounds'  of  Dunnabridge  and  (iriinspoand, 
erected  by  thi-ir  ancesliirs  for  other  purpose*,  have  been  utilized 
to  confine  the  unclaimed  animals. 

The  tenants  of  the  Duchy  have  had  lenient  landlord! ;  but  if 
scant  '  service  '  has  been  required  of  them,  they  have  none  th* 
less  clung  tenaciously  to  their  own  privileges  of  mining,  turbary, 
and  quarrying.  They  have,  too,  like  others  in  similar  cir- 
cumxt.-tnccK,  experienced  the  necessity  of  supplementing  their 
resources  at  the  expense  of  others.     They  hare  been  known  to 
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'tiraigbten  '  a  boundary  wall  at  llie  cost  of  th^ir  distant  laml- 
lortl,  and  have  helped  themselvea  IVcelv  to  whatever  their  stony 
wilderness  affonled.  Their  creed  is  thai  whatever  God  placed  in 
the  cdunirj-  was  meant  ('■>r  their  use.  Them  Is  a  prssimistie 
ling  about  their  lajing,  'Scratch  my  back  and  pay  vor't.'  Vet, 
in  ipite  <>rchurtitli  thanks,  the  snil  has  not  failed  to  yield  thtMn 
a  subsistence;  nur  in  strength  and  stature  need  they  fear  to  pit 
themselves  againxt  the  nutivei  of  fatter  lands. 

The  Toya!  forest  of  Dartmoor,  which  till  a  recent  date  was 
tenanted  by  red  deer,  was  included  in  the  Duchy  by  the  grant 
of  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Kin^ 
of  the  Komans.  It  was  subsequently  made  over  to  Piers 
Gavcston,  to  whom,  in  his  disgrace,  the  witch  of  Shccpstor  Fool 
delivered  the  Delphic  oracle : — 

'  Fuar  not,  tlioti  fiivoHrite  of  a  king. 
That  hambletl  huad  shall  soon  be  high  ; ' 

her  words  being  verified  when  hit  bead  was  cut  off  by  the 
barons  and  esposnl  on  the  wall  of  Warwick  Caalle.  In  1337 
Edward  IK.  annexed  the  M.mor  of  Lydford  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  it  became  henceforth  the  property  of  the  heir  to 
the  thr»nc 

X^t  D>  take  our  stand,  then,  on  one  of  tbe  '  sjx^culnr  mounts' 
which  rise  from  its  stony  bed.  The  prospect  may  well  kindle  the 
t-itthusiasm  of  any  one  who  recognizes  in  the  fair  scene  beneath 
him  tbe  stage  on  which  so  much  of  our  national  drama  has  been 
played.  Xorlbwatds  the  land  trends  to  the  Severn  Sea,  lowurils 
which  Taw  and  Torridgc  shape  their  devious  course  to  form  the 
once  famous  ports  of  Barnstaple  and  Bideford ;  and  to  the 
WMlwntd  wc  catch  at  times  thr.  gleam  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
eye  will  linger  with  a  foniler  gaw^  over  the  southern  Inntlscnpc— 
lairer,  but  not  more  famous.  From  the  ruj;geil  foreground  of 
the  picture  the  eye  travels  lu  the  middle  distance  uver  the  corn- 
land  and  pastures  of  the  gardeu  of  England — softening  into  the 
iuuy  blue  which  meets  tbe  line  of  the  English  Channel. 

From  this  water-shed  spring  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Devon — 
tbe  Tei^n,  the  Dart,  the  Avon,  and  tbe  Erme ;  tbe  Vealm,  the 
Plym,  tbe  Tavy,  and  the  Tamar.  All  these  from  their  couch 
among  the  snows  and  bogs  of  Dartmoor  come  hurrying  down, 
often  with  a  descent  of  200  feet  in  n  tingle  mile,  to  find  a 
vetting<place  in  tlic  ('hannel.  Tbe  Taw  and  the  Torridge, 
"With  its  tributaries  the  Ockments,  ainne  t.ike  a  northerly  course. 
The  yearning  for  the  pleasant  meadow*  of  the  wmtb  is  recorded 
ly  the  legend  whicb  tells  bow  the  nympbs  of  Tamar  and 
Torridge,  after  an  angry  dispute,  fell  asleep.  Torridge,  awaking 
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first,  crept  »UeBtIy  away  ;  but  Taiimr,  prosentty  pcrcvirlng  liov 
alie  bad  been  outniitod,  rushod  so  impetuously  down  ibe 
mountain  side  tbat  she  quickly  overtook  bcr  sister,  who  then 
turned  her  face  sndly  towards  tlie  north. 

Camden  irmverpnlly  spenks  of  Fxtnoor  as  '  that  filthy  bartM 
ground  near  th«  Severn  Sea ; '  nnd  to  sueh  regions  as  thow 
which  lie  about  Cranmere  Pool,  on  one  of  the  highest  pninCi  at 
Dartmoor,  the  description  is  not  inapplicable.     Vet  it  is 


'  A  BUiBery  of  cloud  tuid  f»g  viluirc  rills 
Are  cnulli-d  iulo  torrcDts.' 


'^ 


And,  but  for  the  dripping  skies  and  the  vatt  reservoir  of  pc»l 
to  store  the  water,  where  would  have  been  the  fertile  volleyt, 
among  whose  fields  and  orchards  the  children  played  who  were 
destined  lo  singe  the  heard  of  the  King  of  Spain? 

This  country,  as  even  Kisdon  confesses,  is  '  verv  laboriout, 
rough,  and  unpleasant  to  strnngirs  Irarelling  those  ways  which 
are  cumbersome  and  uneven,  amongst  rocks  and  stones — paiafal 
for  man  and  horse,  as  they  can  best  witness  who  have  made  tlitl 
thereof.'.  Nothing,  however,  lightens  the  ledlum  of  «  journey  so 
well  as  a  obeery  companion  ;  and  few  pleasanter  fellow  way- 
farers could  be  found  than  the  author  of  the  two  works  which 
stand  lust  on  our  list.  Any  one  could  linger  delightedly  amiii 
the  combrs  anil  gardens  of  the  lowlands ;  but  it  needs  an 
enthusiast  to  extract  enjoyment  from  what  is  euphemistically 
called  a  Dnilmoor  shower  and  forget  the  discomforts  of  cold  anil 
hunger  in  watching  how  the  hurlyburly  of  the  storm  enhances 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

It  i*  lo  the  deep  estuaries  which  seam  her  coast-line  tbat  the 
navul  renown  of  Devon  is  due,  ralber  than  to  her  rivers.  They, 
indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  never  played  the  part  of  (be 
'liquid  roads,'  by  which  more  favoured  counties  bore  down 
ihcir  products  to  the  sen.  Some  even  of  the  advantages  she 
once  enjoyed  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which 
hni  closed  the  channel  with  a  barrier  of  shingle — as  at  Otterton 
and  Axmctuili,  where  the  ruins  of  the  ijuav  and  cuslou-lioiue 
still  stand  as  a  silent  witness  to  the  past.  Vet  they  proved  uo 
mean  factors  in  her  prosperity.  Nature  began  the  wrongs  o( 
Ireland  by  denuding  the  coal -measure  a,  and  in  like  manner  tbe 
West-country  serge  makers  hn<l  to  seek  in  her  mountain  atraan* 
the  motive  power  for  their  mills.  Dut  tbe  tide  of  industry  has 
ebbed  away-  Nor  can  we  discern  with  any  clearness  the  advent 
ol"  tbftt  day  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  looks  forwarxl,  when — coal 
being;  cihautted  and  iron  superseded — Devonshire  will  regain 
her  supremacy :—  ^" 
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*  Tho  Bftnic  wtitcr-pon«r,'  be  orguoa,  '  tliat  oao  turn  iha  mill  can 
easily  be  convortod  into  light  nod  heat,  hikI  UiAt  wbicU  is  elsi^ivlit^rv 
wanting  fcriDi  tlio  fnilnrc  of  coni  itiid  doni-th  of  wood,  Devoin  iviU  «ti)l 
have  in  lasting  abimilnncc,  for  hor  i^treams  are  everywhere — nut 
sln^iah,  impure,  iimIckh  Ktrounis,  but  sparkling,  active,  full  of  Ufo 
and  power,  bhA  rondy  to  ba  applipd  to  tbo  tliousand  uses  to  wliioli 
BMa'a  ingonuity  nmy  train  them.  All  that  ntll  soon  be  ivHuting 
BlMwfaoie,  Devonsliiru  will  bnve,  and  continnc  to  bnvo  in  abundance  : 
»nd  while  the  populution  of  ntlier  parts  of  England  is  compelled  to 
emigrate,  ahe  will  bit  able  to  feed  and  clotlio  all  bcr  childraa  and 
ptirlups  bocomc  tbo  boino  of  many  thousands  of  otbera,' 

It  is  (liflicult  to  clastify  the  West-eountry  riveni,  which, 
though  ihey  have  much  in  commut),  uflen  [>o»eii«  a  ttron^ 
individuality  of  their  own.  It  may  suffice  to  divide  them  inio 
ihc  BtrGnmB  which  water  the  Easteru  division  of  the  county,  and 
tfaoM  which,  from  ihn  great  watershed  of  Dartmoor,  shape  their 
rnursT  northwards  to  the  Severn  Sea,  or  southwards  to  the 
English  (.'hnnnul. 

The  E;i»tern  rivers — the  Exe,  ihe  Otter,  and  the  '  silver  Axe ' 
— have  a  more  piistornl  character.  After  their  first  dMcent  from 
the  rugged  hills  of  Kxmoor  and  BInckdown,  thev  flow  through 
scenes  ibat  would  have  pleased  the  fancy  of  Spenser  and  filled 
the  flowing  measure  of '  Polyolbioo ';  but  Wordsworth  would 
hsra  foand  a  more  congenial  iheme  in  the  deep  solitudes 
through  which  the  Western  streams  make  their  way  to  the 
«G€an: — 

•  Now  tbauks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  ite  grace 

Hath  led  uie  lo  thia  lonely  plaoo ; 

Joy  LavL- 1  bad,  and,  K^lug  litince, 

I  bear  away  my  reconipenae.' 

Bot  the  great  poets  have  neglected  the  West-coiinlry.  \t  is 
nraogc  that  sei-nos  so  worthy  to  inspire  a  poet's  fancy  should 
hsTC  found  none  In  sing  their  praises  hut  minor  hitrds.  There 
is  no  lock  of  them  from  Rrowne  and  Carringtun,  and  Jonas 
Cbaker,  the  rate  collector,  to  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice. 

Herrick,  indeed,  named  his  'Hesperides'  after  the  adopted 
[home  which  he  had  so  grievously  maligned.  It  was  not  to  be 
upposcd  that  the  son  of  the  Che.ipsidc  grocer  should  take  very 
indly  to  the  wilds  of  Denn  Prior,  and,  like  Ovid,  he  bewails 
is  exile  with  plaintive  petulance.  Few  writers  cvor  depicted 
be  pleasures  of  country  life  more  gracefidly  than  the  Cockney 
|||>oet;  yet  at  heart  be  loviit  it  as  little  as  the  beauties,  attired 
s»»  shepherdessfji,  who  look  <liiwn  upon  us  fnim  the  canvas  ol 
t-'uiirl  painters.  The  ministry  of  the  poet  Merrick  affords  an 
Enieresting  glimpse   of  the   period.     It    was   liis  Y^ortfj — vws" 
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«lw»ja ckrical  initatonc — which  commended  bim  toClmtlfs  1., 
and  obtaiDrd  for  him  hia  cure.  Diipoecrksrd  in  favnuc  of  the 
^dlv  John  Symt  in  1(147,  h«  ngain  relumwi  to  it  after  the  Aci 
of  Uniformity,  with  ■  Vight  fni^rlfulnm  of  hit  row  to  revUil 
hit  '  snvftgcs '  onlj-  '  when  nicks  turned  to  rtveri,' 

Among  tlin  Ka«t»-ni  river*,  tlie  Exe  mav  fnitly  claim  prr- 
emine^nce,  becaoje  it  wa»bcs  the  wall*  of  the  '  laithful  Citj,' 
whicli  thus  records  its  proweu : — 

'  SovcD  timci^  beeiegcd  roiglililf, 
Miao  onemiua  to  flight  piit  I.' 


run,   it   passes   two   plkces   tnucal  of 
Topeham  was  once  a  flourishing  tvi- 


Before  iu  course  is 
Wesi-country  history, 
port,  but  now ; — 

'Ooni!  in  thn  trftdo  with  Ncwfoundluiid,  wliicli.  louj?  afl*r  the  caml 
wu  opened,  foniii!(l  tm  ira[Mirtant  fttutur  iu  tbL>  )ir*>sperity  of  lli«  Utile 
town.  Gone,  or  nearly  eu,  is  the  aUiitbuilding  trade  too.  The  tvn 
sleeps  ou — a  n-etfid  nir  bruoJiug  o»«r  ita  aucioDt  bouses,  where  jetx* 
iigo  Outcb  BNUgglors  etuwed  away  mao;  a  cask  of  achuspps  sinl 
contrabrund  tobuccir  iu  thu  iiiiiuiiuirablu  cupboards  lining  tbe  walk' 

At  its  mouth  stands  Exmouth,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  onr 
of  the  chief  ports  of  Dcronshire.  Camden,  however,  sayi  th«l 
in  his  time  it  was  '  known  for  nothing  but  the  hnre  name  sail 
the  fithcr  butts  iher«.'  It  has  once  mon?  becninn  ti  fsTonriw 
resort  on  arcount  of  its  natural  attractions  ;  though  In  appncuW 
tbesL-  Hisliop  Temple  says  that  you  should  plaot?  your  bad 
towards  the  town, 

I  lays  Barton,  near  the  lower  waters  of  tbe  Otter,  subtUinttam 
its  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Raleigh;  and  Ollery,  famnl 
for  its  '  miniature  cathedral,'  was  for  a  time  his  dwelltng>|)lloe- 
The  vnlc  of  the  Ase  is  rich  in  historic  memories.  The  MoriduttaB 
of  the  Antonines  lay  near  its  mouth,  as  tradition  relates,  thoogb 
Hcmhury  Fort,  and  the  tall  cllfT  of  red  sandstone,  known  V 
the  High  Peak  of  Sidnmuth,  are  rival  cliiimnnt*.  Warlake  nod 
Kilmiugion  are  said  to  owe  their  names  to  the  battle  of 
Brunanbuth,  where  in  9.H7  King  Alhelstaii,  'Christ  helpingi 
had  the  victory,  and  there  slew  five  kings  and  seven  eailt 
As  we  descend  to  less  remote  but  more  authentic  history,  vr 
find  abundant  traces  of  national  nnd  family  vici&situdes.  Tbe 
old  home  of  the  ^'orkitt  Honvillet,  from  which  they  waged 
war  on  the  ('ourtenAvs  of  Ci>lcomI>e  Castle,  has  now  descends 
into  a  farmhouse ;  and  Ktedcombe  stands  upon  the  site  of  ibc 
house  burnt  by  the  Royalists,  after  its  defence  in  1G44  by  ^ 
Walter  \'ile.  In  the  church  of  Colyton  is  tbe  CAo**-<mW 
monument,  erected  to  a  daughter  of  William  Courtenay  »»■ 
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C&tberinc,  <!»ujthter  of  Ednrard  IV.,  wlio  wn»  4:lii>IiG(I  hy  n  fish- 
bone. Thp  church  of  Musbury  is  celehr.iteil  fur  it*  rlnborftte 
roontttncnt  to  the  Drnkp  family ;  and  hard  by,  at  their  raaosioa 
o{  Atlic,  which  i*  now  n  farm,  and  the  chnpel  a  pound'house, 
the  Duke  of  MiiTlbnniuf;h  was  born.  His  father,  Winilon 
Churchill  of  Minlenie,  li.td  in.-irriod  into  the  Drake  family,  and 
hnd  Uken  refuse  from  the  officer*  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
bou*e  of  bis  molher-iii-tuw. 

The  beautiful  Abbey  of  N'ewenhnm,  which  Prince  so 
affection jitely  commemorates,  once  itood  in  the  meadows  of 
Axminstcr  ;  and  just  across  the  present  boundary  of  Dorset  is 
Fordc — one  of  the  five  Cistercian  Abbeys  which  were  once 
the  pride  of  Devon.  When  we  contrast  the  ruins  of  Newcnham 
with  this  well- preserved  monastery,  of  which  Baldwin  wn» 
Abbot,  we  may  well  regret  that  the  value  of  lead  (hould  have 
tempted  the  Commissioners  of  King  Henry  to  nnrnof  and 
expose  to  the  elements  some  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
works  which  Enj^land  possessed. 

^Tfao  abbeys,'  as  Hisdon  remarks,  '  were  accustomed  to  keep 
the  propagation  of  their  orders  in  pedigree-wise  u  a  deduction 
of  colonies  out  of  them  * ;  and  from  an  early  date  the  Church 
took  a  firm  root  in  this  corner  of  the  kingdom,  nnd  began  to 
spread  over  it  the  network  of  churches  which  still  eslst.  In 
(he  most  inhospit.ihle  tracts  of  the  Moor,  and  among  the 
hamlets  of  the  lnwlamls,  the  church  dnminnitei  the  scene — tlie 
vqnare  tower  with  crocketed  pinnacles  bi-ing  so  nearly  universal 
(lut  n  spire  is  re^rded  as  an  exotic.  S»me  of  these  towers  are 
of  extreme  beauty  ;  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  of 
Widecombe.  Its  comparison  with  the  tower  of  Magdalen 
CoUejfp,  Oxford,  will  not  be  resented  by  those  who  visit  this 
old-world  village.  Its  sptemlid  ehuirh,  far  in  excess  of  present 
requirements,  testifies  to  its  davs  of  prosperity. 

The  Abbey  of  Duckfast,  which  was  one  of  the  first  Bene- 
dictine eiiahlishmeots  in  this  nmniry,  has  reverted  to  its  former 
nscs,  having  been  re-occupied  by  a  French  colony  of  that  order. 
In  arte:  of  the  loneliest  tracts  of  the  Moor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Avon,  remains  mav  be  discovered  among  the  heather  of  the 
Abbot's  Way — the  ronit  by  which  the  monks,  who  were  the 
great  wool-slaplcrs  of  their  day.  carried  their  packs  to  Tavistock. 
There,  too,  Onlalpb  the  Giant,  in  obedience  lo  a  vision,  luul 
founded  the  mngnifi<%nt  Abbey  of  SS.  Mary  am!  Kumon,  which 
was  subsequently  burnt  hy  the  Danes.  The  twenty  manors 
whidi  wnre  once  owneil  hy  this  ntonailery  have  been  dis- 
persed; and  those  who  now  make  pilgrimage  to  Tavistock  go 
to  risit  the  Dake  of  Bedford's  'Cottage'  oi  Endsleigb,  where 
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art  hns  been  content  to  enbance  the  native   beauties  of  the 
tcenc. 

In  pursunnce  of  our  tnsk  wc  muit  rvcall  our  tieps  to  a  ipot 
where  cliurchc^a  nrir  noix',  niir  flocks  to  (ill  ibem.  From  th' 
morass  which  surnmniU  ('rnniiiere  Pool — (tloomy  enough  !■> 
have  given  birth  to  the  streams  which  water  Hades — the  Tcigtit 
the  Tavy,  anii  the  Dart  emerge.  That  there  is  hut  oni;  river  ta 
Devon — the  Darl — is  a  belief  which  finila  few  atlhrtrnU  in  iJm 
countj".  It  is  from  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  the  p»n 
best  known  to  the  traveller,  that  this  e»tim««  has  l>eeu  formed, 
Yt!t  here  the  Tamnr  may  claim  comjinrison,  as  she  parts  the 
twin  counties,  slendyin^j;  her  flow  when  she  approaches  lier 
goal  into  those  bnmd  expanses  which,  seen  from  a  di«tanee, 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  wooded  Ukrs.  And  if 
Dartmouth  has  stirring  memories,  so,  too,  has  Plymouth.  The 
Tcij;n  has  little  to  recommend  it  after  it  rrnches  the  plain  on 
its  waj-  to  its  silled  harbour.  But  such  spots  as  Tingle  Gotgfiy 
the  rock-strewn  vallc}'  called  Tnv)-  Cleave,  and  the  cascade*  of 
the  V'ealm,  are  enough  tty  establish  tlie  reputation  of  their 
respective  streams. 

No  birthpUtx!  could  have  been  more  appropriate  for  Charles 
Kingsley  than  the  moorland  villa;i:e  of  Holne,  amidst  the  most 
romantic  scenerv  of  ihe  Dart.  The  wild  ravine  through  which 
the  river  foams  between  Bel  Tor,  sacred  to  the  Driiids,  lujii  the 
precipices  of  Ucnch  Tor,  and  the  oak  woods  of  Buckland,  will 
ever  be  associated  with  his  name.  Nor  nevtl  the  Dart  rcljr  upon 
the  fume  it  has  won  in  these  latter  days,  when  a  taste  for  the 
picturesque  lias  been  exnlteil  into  a  fashion.  From  their  quiet 
homes  by  its  bank  Duvis  and  Sir  If umphn-y  filbert  followed  its 
flashing  sireain,  and  learned  that  beyond  the  'Jaw  Bones'  of 
Dartmouth  lay  the  ocean  of  their  destiny.  Here,  too,  bjp  the 
Anchor  Stone,  Kaleigh  smoked  his  quiet  pipe,  tolattHM  wn 
laborii.  It  was  here  that  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudcley,  to  whom 
the  Protector  Somcrict  granted  the  estates  of  Sir  Tboinas 
Ponieroy,  confiscated  after  the  Western  Rebellion  of  154'.', 
reared  the  sumptuous  palace  which  alone  could  gratify  his 
pride.  It  was  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  last  of  this — the  elder — 
branch  of  the  Somerset  family,  who  corrected  William  ol 
Orange  when,  after  his  landing  at  Brisham,  he  greeted  him 
with  the  remark,  *I  believe  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.'  '  Pardon  me,'  replied  the  new-found  vaual,  ' 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  ni my  family." 

Of  Dartmouth,  with  its  quaintly  carve«l  houses  and   its  o 
streets — Butter  Row,  Fosse  Street,  and  the  Shambles — the  de- 
scription given  by  Prince  is  true  today : — 
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'Tiiti  towu  it;  sitiiatcl  on  tlie  siile  «f  n  very  bIooi)  liill,  whicli 
rinui«tli  from  east  tu  west,  a  coiisidemblu  lougth  of  near  a  mile, 
wlieroby  tliu  lioiiscs  bs  j-ou  pass  ou  tbv  water  aueiu  gionsil,  tinil  to 
liau);  aliiug  in  luws  liku  galley-pots  io  an  aputhecary'e  ebop,  for  to 
liigb  uuil  itt^ii  is  it  tbiit  joii  go  from  tlie  lower  to  tho  nppcr  purt 
tbc<reof  by  stuirH,  ami  fmm  tbo  top  reqniri'S  no  leas — -in  some  plncow 
mHuy  iuorc~tiiiiii  Ik  Liiudroi).' 

Darlmouib,  in  ii-ngup  willi  I'lymouth,  in  llie  fifleenlh  century 
fought  a  war  wiili  l-'ranr<' ;  ami  John  Hawley  look  thirty-four 
(hips  laden  with  wine.  And  after  another  war  with  France, 
'  Boncy'a  claret '  was  br»u)^ht  into  the  »me  port.  The  memo- 
riM,  however,  of  Dartmouth  are  not  ail  in  the  pa»t,  and  it« 
secure  harbour  has  saved  it  from  the  oblivion  which  ha»  over- 
taken so  intiny  of  its  rivals. 

A*  Prince  draws  the  talc  of  hia  '  Worthies'  to  a  close  with 
the  apology,  iui^tem  me  CDpta  Jecil,  so  wc  roust  curtail  our 
mention  of  the  remaining  streams  and  of  the  men  who  won  for 
them  a  place  in  history. 

All  these  streauis  begin  their  life  in  the  barrenness  of  Ditrt- 
iloor,  and — like  the  Avon,  the  Erme,  and  the  Vealm — traverse 
the  smiling  fields  which  fringe  the  southern  coast ;  or,  like  the 
Hlym,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Tamar,  bring  their  tribute  to  swell  the 
fame  of  Plymouth.  It  Is  along  the  sheltered  combes  between 
Salcombe  and  Plymouth  that  we  find  the  flower  land  of  Devon. 
Here  ecerythiag  grows — that  will  grow  in  England.  Yet  the 
soft  Western  breeze  has  not  enervated  the  intellect.  It  was 
among  these  sleepy  liollon*  that  the  Nonconformist  llicks  led 
the  stormy  life  which  bniught  him  and  his  protectress.  Lady 
Alice  Lisle,  to  a  bloody  death.  At  Kingsbridge  John  Wolctrt 
meditated  the  good-humoured  satires  with  which  he  assailed 
S(|nirc  Kolle  and  Farmer  George.  And,  coming  lo  our  own 
day,  it  was  from  this  retreat  that  the  works  of  James  Anthony 
Fioude  came  lo  enrich  our  literature.  '  It  takes  tliree  towns  to 
make  a  maritime  capital  for  the  West,'  say  up-country  folk.  Yet 
Plymouth  survives  their  jibes.  The  Dukeof  .Medina-Sidonia  is 
aid  to  have  fixed  on  Mount  Edscumbe  as  his  reward  for 
rogting  the  heretic  Queen.  But  Mount  Edgcumbe  is  still  in 
English  hands,  thanks  to  the  men  of  Devon.  The  Wcsi- 
couniry  song  putt  the  matter  plainly  and  with  no  superfluous 
motlcsty  :— 

'  It  was  among  the  ways  of  good  Queen  Bobs, 
Who  rnttxl  as  well  iLs  ever  tntirtal  can,  Sir, 
AYhtn  she  was  slogg'd,  and  the  country  in  a  idubs. 
She  was  wont  to  send  for  a  Devon  man,  Sir.' 

If  anvthing   were  needed   to  enhance   the   solemnity  with 
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which  Nature  hiis  invi-sti-d  the  wL'ir<I  waitu  of  Dnrtmoor.  it  1 
would  be  found  in  the  foufprint*  li*fl  by  ibe  races  which  once  I 
inhabited  it.  Of  the  existence  of  these  relict,  there  can  b«  no  J 
doubt :  of  the  purpose  of  most  of  them,  it  would  scarcely  br  tool 
inurb  to  iAy  ihnt  there  is  but  little  ccrtninty.  Happily  we  are  I 
(pnrr^d  by  the?  exigencies  of  spare  from  bringins  mgrthrr  the 
contlicting  thenrirs  with  whii-h  nrchu-oingisl>  bnve  rni:uiiibere(l 
the  dead.  We  have  »oen  rnougb,  even  \a  our  own  bripf  xpan,  J 
of  the  gradual  advance  of  tlie  wave  of  change  to  discredit  thai 
theory  that  the  discovery  of  some  particular  tool  or  weapon  is 
snflicimt  to  fix  a  date.  We  have  seen  the  old  ro-esislin;^  with 
the  new — the  West-country  fanner  taming  up  hii  furrow  with  aj 
Virgiiian  plough,  long  nftcr  his  'tip-country'  neighbours  ha<ij 
■dopt<-<l  the  latest  improvements.  Nor,  when  wc  observe  yui-tty 
succesitive  occupantx  have  dealt  with  the  ancient  inonumenti' 
which  proved  capable  of  adaptation,  caw  we  expect  in  every  case 
to  separate  the  old  from  the  new,  and  find  an  ■nswer  to  every 
riddle.  It  may  be  ibat  tbe  bole  in  the  wall  of  Grimspound ^^ 
wns  constructed  for  the  admission  of  tbe  ancient  Briton's  shoep-^H 
dog;  but  the  question  is  scarcely  one  of  grave  importance. ^H 
Scattered  nil  over  the  Moor — irritx  vatigia  sjin — arc  works 
for  making  patent  fuel  nnd  chemical*  nut  of  peat,  abandon* 
mines,  <|unrries,  ami  tramways.  Could  nil  record  of  tbeit 
origin  and  their  object  be  lost,  what  would  future  arcbawlo- 
gisis  make  of  tbeae  ruinous  heaps?  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
that  there  are  mysteries  which  a  generation,  capable  of  dis- 
covering even  tbe  grave  uf  Aililn,  must  confess  lu  be  insoltible. 

This  at  least  we  know,  that  it  was  a  race  of  giants  who  reaicl 
tbe  great  menhirs,  and  boisicd  tbe  vast   blocks  of  granite  intn 
tbeir  places  in  the  cromlechs — a  people  who  built  lor  eternity. 
Of  ibeir  numbers,  too,  we  have  abundant  evidence.     The  bill- 
country  of  Devon  was  not  one  that  we  should  have  expected  la 
find  thickly  peopled  ;  Imi,  in  addition  to  its  abundant  summe 
pMStura^e,   its    mines    attracted    a    large    population,    while 
limes    it  received   reluct.int    immigTanIa    driven    out  from  tt 
plains  by  successive  inva^iions.    The  pastoral  and  mining  popu- 
lation  bad   each    their  share  in  the  works   we  find,  while  ibe 
refugees  were  compelled  to  strengthen  their  position  by  crectio; 
defences. 

One  common   characleristic  marks  all  these  monumenta 

antiquity.     They   were  massive  erections  of  tbe  granite   with" 

which  ibe  earth  was  strewn.     The  most  striking  of  tbeae  is  the 

cromlech,  a  gigantic  cover  stone  of  granite  raised  on  tbr«e  «f 

more    supporters-~~a  fine  example    of  which  is  the  Spinaur's 

iiock  near  Drcwstcigntoii.     These,  with  (be  inenbirs,  popularly 
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lOirn  a*  long  sloies,  the  kislvaen*  and  ibe  lacrcd  circlet  which 
in  enclose  ihcm,  may  be  reasonnbly  supposed  to  have  had  « 
•Cpalcbral  oriffin.  Mnny  parts  of  the  Moor  arts  traversed  bv 
trackways,  or  roads  rudely  paved  with  stones,  vi*ibleto  the  eye, 
r  at  titneii  buried  bencnlh  the  prat,  Thn  must  perfect  of  theie 
Is  near  Longnfiird  Tor,  nnd  is  suppoutd  tn  hnvr  missed  the 
forexl,  with  thu  directness  of  a  Koiiian  riKid,  from  Hnmeldon  to 
Great  Mis  Tor.  Among  die  records  of  a  past  age  which  liara 
excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and  given  rise  to  the  most  diverse 
speculations  are  the  avenues — a  double  or  triple  line  of  granite 
pillars  and  the  single  rows  of  similar  stones.  Some  say  they 
marked  the  lines  of  armies,  and  others  that  they  were  once  tho 
covcrwi  ways  along  which  the  devotees  crawled  into  the  tumuli  1 
Whatever  may  have  hern  their  significnnee,  tbny  appeal 
■triklngly  to  the  imagination  as  they  stnik  aeroits  the  lonely 
waste,  burying  their  secret  beneath  their  stony  surface. 

To  the  miners  who  wrought  the  tin,  and  to  the  herdsmen  who 
watched  their  flocks,  we  must  a&sign  the  huts  and  hut-circles,  of 
which  so  many  instances  occur.  Open  though  their  dwellings 
DOW  are  to  the  sky,  they  were  presumably  once  closed  by 
materials  which  have  proved  less  durable  than  their  sides,  and 
iwhen  chinked  with  turf  would  nfTord  an  efficient  protection  from 
the  wenther.  The  wn!Ie<i  enclosures  known  as  *  pounds '  served 
n  like  purpose  for  the  rattle,  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  tribesmen 
in  the  event  nf  a  sudden  foray.  We  glwliy  emerge  from  the 
region  •>f  conjecture  as  we  reach  the  Crclopeau  bridges  for 
which  the  muur  is  famed.  In  the  wider  reaches  rough  granite 
blocks  are  employed  as  |)iers  to  support  the  roadway,  but  the 
•mailer  streams  are  spanned  by  s  single  gigantic  stab  of  granite. 
As  we  cross  the  bridge  we  mny  well  pay  nloll  of  admiration  to 
the  prehistoric  men,  whose  work  fulfils  its  purpose  as  well  as  on 
the  day  when  it  left  their  hand. 

I  It  is,  however,  when  we  finally  bid  adieu  to  man's  work  and 
take  refuge  with  \ature,  that  wc  regain  our  failh.    The  men 

ho  reared  the  Cyclo|ieaii  inonuments  which  wc  see  around  us, 
have  hetjuenthed  to  us  no  history  of  their  works ;  but  they  have 
left  an  iudelihle  proof  of  their  presence  here.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  natural  features  we  sec  are  the  same  on  which  ihey 
looked,  for  they  still  bear  the  names  they  gave  them. 

Celtic,  Phoenician,  and  Teutonic  names  bear  witness  to  the 
occupation  of  the  \VVsl-eoiintry  Highlands  by  these  various 
ppople.  And  thoagli  the  advocates  of  Druidism  have  damaged 
their  cause  by  associating  with  that  mystic  worship  the  nvennc 
,and  the  menhir,  the  stone  enclosures,  and  even  the  rock  basina, , 

leir  opponents  have  carried   tlteir  negations  too   far.     ilfltj 
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titles  naturally  predominate  in  a  rpgion  »o  lenncioutly  clun^to  by 
this  people.  I'lie  word  '  tor '  has  brca  traced  to  the  Cornu-Crltic 
twr,A  tower;  and  it  is  worthj  of  rvmark  that  the  prtmilivc 
sprlling  almost  exactly  reproduce*  the  woril  'ttir'  a*  it  tlropt 
i'rnm  the  tonp^ue  of  n  Wett-roiintryman,  R<w>  Tor,  '  the  red, 
lii-atlirr-clad  hill,'  and  Mil  Tor. '  the  jcllow  hill,' rerall  lh«  Celtic 
(■pitliel*  rwj  and  tmiin.  Hrl  Tur  is  from  AuW,  '  high,' and 
Crockern  from  carrac  hir, '  the  long  stone,'  which  is  more  closely 
preserved  in  the  vernacular  Cravker.  The  Celtic  words  rater 
viaen,  *  the  givat  stone,'  have  undergone  an  unrorlunntc  trani- 
formalion  into  Rotverman's  Nose.  The  nose,  indeed,  is  diflirutt 
nf  recognition  :  hut  the  ffrlm  figure,  rising:  to  a  height  of  nearly 
forty  fret  fn>m  its  rocU-strewn  hnse,  has  suHieienl  rrsemhlnnt-t!  lo 
a  human  figure  to  have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  'rock  idol.' 

Of  the  liver*  which  our  forefather*  niimed,  the  Dart  and 
Avon  recoil  the  two  Celtic  names  of  water — dtcr  and  afon. 
Erme  is  armor,  'a  wave';  while  Taw,  Tavy,  Torridge,  and 
Teign  are  derivatives  of  the  root  Ian,  '  a  river,"  Tavy  lieing 
laitj'ee/iari,  *  ihe  little  river,'  and  Tamar,  tau  mawr,  or  'grcst 
river.'  The  ghostly  spot  known  as  W>«lman'»  Wooil.  a  grove 
uf  f;narled  and  stunted  oaks  whirh  have  put  forth  their  scanty 
leaves  century  after  century,  as  though  hiasted  hy  some  curse, 
yet  compelled  to  live,  have  lung  been  assuciuted  with  the 
mysteries  of  Druidic  sacrifice.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  *  Wise  men.'  Some,  however,  trace  it  no  further 
than  the  well-known  '  whist '  or  *  whislit ' — the  term  hy  which  ibe 
West-countryman  expresses  alike  his  vague  fears  or  sorrows. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  well  refer  to  the  Phtrnician  Belus, 
or  iiaal,  the  names  of  I!el  Tor,  Belstone,  anil  Believer.  The 
assumption  that  sun>worship  was  practised  here  is  strengthened 
by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  good  luck  to  any  one  who  should 
see  the  riling  sun  reflected  in  the  rock  basin  of  this  lonely  tor. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  Moor,  we  find  ample  trace  of  the  Saxon 
occupation  in  Braddoo,  Bratlor,  Brent  Hill,  High  VV'illh»y» 
or  Wills  Tor.  Dunescomhe  on  the  Tamar  is  said  lo  have 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  whence  they  marched  to 
the  bloody  battle  of  itingston  Down.  Hamill,  Buthar,  Sweyn, 
and  many  another  ScBniiinnvian  Viking  have  given  their  name 
to  hili  and  stream  in  the  land  they  harried.  The  memory  of 
the  chieftain,  (irlm,  finds,  it  is  said,  a  ntconl  in  (irimspound, 
one  ol  the  most  ioteresliog  ruins  which  the  Moor  possesses. 

Wo  have  previously  spoken  of  the  uses  to  which  these 
'  pounds'  have  undoubtedly  been  applied  during  certain  period* 
of  their  existence,  viz.  as  a  protection  for  the  lierdinicn  and 
their  Hocks  againtt  the  attack  of  wolves  and  marauder*.     But 
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ibc  suggestion  that  tbc  cncloture  of  Grimsjiounil  was  einploved 
AS  a  storehouse  for  tin,  reminds  us  sgnin  of  the  light  that  is 
being  thrown  on  our  own  htslorj-  by  outside  discovery — this 
time,  timngcly  enoii{;h,  in  the  dnrk  places  of  Africa. 

Tlie  story  "f  the  I'unic  cnpt.iin,  wUo  ran  his  galley  aground 
tu  preserve  his  sei:ret  fnira  u  Uoinan  ship  which  was  about  to 
capture  him,  is  charactoristic  of  ihe  policy  by  which  the 
monopoly  was  gunrded.  The  tales  of  Herodotus  ;ind  the  enrly 
geographers,  which  have  caused  so  much  amusement,  were  like- 
wise due  to  the  deceptive  accounts  of  the  Arab  traders,  whose 
deKCcndnnts  employed  the  snme  tactics  to  mislead  the  Portuguese. 
The  Phirnician  merchants  kept  the  secret  of  their  lucrative 
enterprises  from  their  conleraporaries  ;  but,  were  there  not 
abundani  evidence  from  other  sources,  the  ingot  of  tin,  stamped 
with  their  irade-mnrk  and  dropped  into  Fahmiuth  harbour,  wouM 
prove  incontestably  that  the  men  who  extracted  the  ^Id  from 
the  granite  rocks  of  Mashonaiiind  were  present  among  us. 
Others  followed  in  their  footsteps  and  obliterated  many  of 
their  traces,  as  the  uncIvillKeii  tribes  of  Africa  have  done  who 
ultimately  expelled  the  Eastern  immigrants.  But,  without 
pushing  the  theory  too  far,  we  may  profitably  reconsider  our 
own  relics  in  the  light  of  recent  discovery. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  Phirniclnns  ever 
penetrated  into  Devon.  We  know,  however,  that  they  ,-ipplied 
the  name  Casallerldes  loosely  to  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the 
adjacent  continent.  The  pri/e,  moreover,  was  a  great  one;  for 
the  '  white  melal "  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  ancients  for 
budening  copper  in  the  preparation  of  bronze.  We  may 
therefore  fairly  assume  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  could 
lend  them  through  the  Straits  of  Caipe  to  our  unknown  and 
drea<led  shores,  would  not  sufler  itself  to  be  bounde<l  by  the 
Tamar.  The  passage  quoted  by  Professor  Rawlinson  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  West-country  natives  as  they  appeared 
(o  the  foreigners  wiih  whom  they  bartered  their  tin  for  salt, 
pottery,  and  bronze  vessels  : — 

'  Thoy  were  clad  in  black  cloaloi,  and  in  tunics' reaching  to  the 
foct,  with  girdles  rmiud  llioir  waists ;  they  walked  with  staves,  and 
wore  bearded  like  goats  ;  thoy  Guhsistod  by  meaua  of  their  cattle,  and 
for  the  raost  part  led  a  waudcring  life.' 

f     An  authentic  history  of  mining  in  Devon  is  indeed  wanting, 
until   we  reach  the  Conquest.     Previously  to  their  banishment 
by  Edward   1.,  the  mines  were  farmed   by  Jews — the  name  of 
Ephraim's  Pinch  being  referred  la  this  epoch.     It    was    af* 
this  ill-advised  expulsion  that  the  Stannary  Court  cr 
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cxUlrncc  uniirr  a  rlinrlcr  grantol  by  Eilmiind,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wnll.  Id  a  n(inpnny  of  ndronturi^rs.  The  Scnnnary  PsTliamcnl 
whirh  oinlruUi-il  ihc  iiiitiiM  of  llii-  twn  Wetiurn  rounlicg  hi^M 
it!  sittings  OH  Uiii^on  OotvD,  nnd  n-as  subsetiaKiitlj  tnuisfcrretl 
to  Crockeni  Tor.  Here,  from  tbc  year  134)5  to  1749,  ilie 
twenty-four  jurors  supplied  bv  the  Slannarj  towns  of  Tnvistock, 
Plympton,  Ashburlon,  and  Chagford  met  in  solemn  conclave. 
The  tinntrs  of  Devon  showi-d  ihr  same  affection  for  their  open- 
air  council  as  the  Hasqurs  for  the  oak  of  Guernica.  Tbey  met 
tberc,  as  Wcstcott  snrs,  '  ncrilhrr  yielding  to  nor  sbrinkinf* 
from  any  blostt,  storms,  and  tempests,  as  not  fearinfr  th<!ir  fury, 
nor  hellisb  malu'e  of  ur>derraining  gunpowder.'  The  steady 
course  of  vandalism  is  apparent  in  its  present  state,  for  in  the 
time  of  Carringlon  the  Judge's  stone  chair  and  part  of  the 
jurors'  bench  were  slill  r>t  sihi. 

Whocrer  were  the  '  tinners '  who  streamed  thd  sand  and  irraTel ' 
containing  ibe  white  metal,  over  the  rorky  ledges  of  Iho  Devon 
rivers,  their  operations  were  on  no  small  scale.     Dartmouth  nat 
typical  of  many  another  port,  of  which  Lclnnd  complains : — 

'  The  river  of  Dart  by  tynne  works  carrii'th  miK'h  sond  to  Totones ' 
Bridge  and  cbokitb  the  deiith  of  the  rivur  duirmviirdii,  and  doth  muck 
liurt  to  Dartmouth  HaYeo.' 

It  was  by  stacking  to  ab^itc  this  nuisanm  that  Mr.  Strode,  M.P. 
for  Clymptoii,  incurnd  the  displeasure  of  the  Stannary  Court 
and  was  confined  in  Lydford  jail. 

Lydfoid,   whoso    name   is   probably   unknown    beyond   the 
coniincB  of  the  county,  had  once  u  mint  uf  its  own  and  was 
taxed  equally  with  London.      Its  reputation,  however,  was  not  a 
good  one,  and  was  enshrined  in  the  saying,  *  Lydfonl  law,  or 
hang   first  and  try  afterwards.'     lis  castlo  was  a  fit  platv  for 
Judge   Ji-lTerys  to   hold    bis  assixe;  and   bis  soul   still   dwells, 
tliere  in  the  guise  of  a  black  pig.     In  these  days  when  wliite-j 
wash  is  laid  on  so  thickly  as  to  hide  the  darkest  hues,  we  may 
recall  an  anecdote,  which  implies  that  thm?  ua*  a  gleam  of 
generosity  even  in  Judge  Jeffcrys'  heart.     The  Judgt-  bad  been 
sent  down  by  the  Gorcrnment  to  Arundel  to  secure  the  election 
of  tbe  Court  candidate  by  browbeating  the  Returning  Oflin-r. 
But  ibis  ofHcinI,  prrlcnding  not  to  know  Jefferys,  ordered  him 
out  of  Court.     In  the  evening  the  Judge  sent  for  tbe  Mayor,] 
and,  to  his  surprise,  conipliim-nted  him  on  his  conduct. 

That  antique  heliels  should  hold  their  ground  amonfr  a 
people  of  Celtic  origin,  placed  among  congenial  lurroundingg, 
may  readily  be  imagined.  No  one  can  wander  far  through  the 
West  without  coming;  on  traces  of  the  supeniatural  life  with 
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wbich  it  once  was  poiiplcil.  Bat  though  the  spirit*  linger  stiti, 
much  "f  their  glory  hns  ilppnrlcil  frum  them.  U"  it  liy  true,  ii» 
Hwinc!  aMcrls,  tlial  the  ginls  of  Greece  <liil  never  tlte,  but  were 
taken  over  by  Christianity  tu  act  tu  the  devils  ol'  the  new 
regime,  we  must  trek  aiami^  the  gniimes  am)  pisirs  fur  the 
detceodunts  of  the  dryads  and  uympht  whi>  ona:  prrsided  over 
the  woods  and  founlains.  But  in  Iruth  the  iitllc  gentry  who 
still  haunt  the  W'cst  have  a  more  hunourahle  pmligrer.  They 
iliiuiished  contemporaneously  with  their  more  august  brethren, 
nnd — happy  perhaps  in  their  comparative  obscurity — longer 
ctenpcd  the  broom  of  civilization. 

The  West-country  peaxiint  irnubles  himself  neither  as  lo  their 
origin,  nor  the  ciyrouhigy  of  their  iiime.  To  him  they  are 
pixies,  or  piskies  ;  and  since  .t  frirnd  in  bettrr  than  an  enemv, 
h«  obeys  the  unwritten  code  laid  down  fur  his  dealings  with  the 
little  sprites  who  go  in  &nd  out  unseen  about  liini : — 

•  Piiyhud  ia  <i  shadowy  reiilm,  Komiiwhoro  Ixmcuth  the  bogs,  down 
which  the  pixies  vaiiiah  at  the  uiijirouoU  of  duwn,  or  when  weary  of 
dsnciiJg  on  the  amoother  pieces  of  luif.  Heuco  the  pixy  Itiog,  who 
there  holds  court,  dcspatohea  bis  nicesongDrs  to  visit  the  people  of 
upper  earth,  whe,  hy  reatiou  uf  th«ir  uucnniiy  tricks,  outertaui  for 
the  little  fullc  coosideruble  awe.' 


The  pistes,  however,  when  kindly  treated  are,  like  tlieir 
Xorthem  bretliren,  assiduous  in  their  kindly  offices. 

A  more  terrific  apparition  is  the  pack  of '  wish  '  hounds  who 
hunt  the  .Moor  by  night,  breathing  out  bhie  flnmrs  ns  they  run. 
Whether  the  spectral  crew  be  an  eciio  of  Odin  and  his 
Scandinavian  huniimen,  or  the  Mooo-cat,  i^lecate,  chasing  the 
star-mice,  matters  little  to  ttic  aflrigrhted  traveller  who  catches 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  terrible  -  Vip!  yip  I  yip!' 
of  the  phnntom  hounds.  All  he  knows  about  it  is  that  it  ia  m 
'  wish  '  thing  to  have  bean). 

When  we  come  to  the  witches  and  the  wixanis  who  still  carry 
on  their  di«cr(KUted  traile,  it  is  a  different  matter.  They  arc  not 
su  plentiful  as  in  the  days  when  Doctor  Nicholas  Kemigius 
could  gratefully  record  that  he  had  burned  eight  hundred  '  in 
booour  of  God.*  Their  numbers,  loo,  arc  restricted  by  useful 
limitations,  such  as  the  qualification  of  being  the  seventh 
dtiughter  of  a  seventh  daughter.  Still  the  supply  is  ample  for 
(he  dwindling  trade  ;  and  their  senicex  will  Im^  iu  request  to 
long  as  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye  continues.  Charms  are  [Hilent 
against  some  forms  uf  '  overlooking '  j  but  the  safest  plan  is  to 
have  recourse  to  the  wilch  doctor,  who,  by  coURteT-s{>eIls, 
can   break  through  the   magic  circle  which   has   been  drawn 
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amund  ihe  viclim.  The  inttMTial  ivrnMlin  prescribed  aw 
■iinple  and  Incxpmtire — the  rank  spirit  dialille^l  fri>n)  the  \rv% 
of  cider  Wing  one  in  common  ate — but  the  fees  are  remunerative. 
We  once  bcanl  the  father  of  a  girl  who  had  died  lament  that  be 
had  not  tnkc^n  advice :  '  It  would  have  bern  but  the  matter  of 
2/.  and  the  maid  would  now  be  living.'  At  one  lime  nn 
visitor  who  valued  bi»  well-being  would  enter  the  Pisic'* 
House  on  Sheepstor  without  some  iiiQtnii:  gifl — a  pin  sufficrfJ 
ns  a  token  of  good  will.  But  year  bv  vear  the  horns  of  elf-Und 
blow  more  faintly.  The  blunted  facultiei  of  a  materia] 
generation  can  but  seldom  cntch  a  gUmpie  of  the  green-coated 
Sprites  dancing  on  the  moonlit  turf,  or  hear  th«  soft  chime  of 
the  church  bells  on  a  Sahhatli  morning. 

Wv  mutt  not  quit  this  subj<;ct  without  a  word  about  th 
strange  apparition  which  some  forty  years  ago  disturbed  the 
quiet  life  of  South  Devon.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  little 
fishing  village  of  Topsham,  but  in  reality  it  covered  a  mncb 
wider  area  on  either  side  of  the  Esc.  There  bad  been  a  wiW 
and  snowy  night  in  March ;  and  when  morning  broke  the  snosT^ 
was  found  to  be  marked  with  the  footprints  of  a  large  animal-^ 
so  unfamiliar  that  the  popular  mind  at  once  assumed  tbem  t» 
be  supcmnlural.  The  panic  grew  apace,  people  feared  to  leave 
their  house  by  night,  and  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  found  it 
necessary  to  allay  the  alann.  Meantime  the  tale  traveller),  and) 
the  clumsy  guesses  of  the  savants  did  little  but  heighten  thq 
mystery.  Some  great  bird,  rarioui  animals,  especially  cat^i 
were  said  to  be  the  authors  by  the  ingenious  and  unbelieving;! 
None,  however,  of  the  solutions  proved  sntisfactory  to  eye^ 
witnesses.  The  foolprinls  were  of  the  size  of  a  calf's,  and 
travelled  In  a  straight  line  like  a  biped's,  and  behind  them  the 
snow  at  times  was  ruflletl  as  by  a  tall.  They  approached  closa 
to  high  walls  and  reappeared  again  at  tlie  same  distance  on  ihq 
other  side,  without  disturbing  the  snow — a  feat  impossible  td 
such  an  animal  as  a  cat.  Again  they  traversed  culverts  too  low] 
to  admit  a  large  bird  or  beast.  In  spite  of  all  elforts  to  dlsabusv 
it,  the  popular  mind  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Evil  One  bad  been  abronil  that  night;  and  even  their  more 
enlightened  grandchildren  will  observe  that  there  is  a  Umitaiioid 
in  Milton's  assertion  that  i 

'  from  this  happy  day,  ^^J 

The  old  Dragi>n  iiuttorgrouiid,  ^^H 

lu  atrait«r  limits  bouud,  ^^H 

Not  half  so  far  casta  his  usurped  sway ;  ^^H 

And,  vrroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail,  ^^M 

B               Bwiudges  the  Bcnly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail.*  1 
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(t  wa»  tht!  Deril,  snjs  popular  brlicf,  who  wilhilood  Sir 
Fmncis  Drake!  wliun  hf!  was  huildlng  liU  hoiisR  with  the  slon<^s 
of  Bucklaiul  Al>bi.*y.  It  was  tbe  i.tint-  ptrrimingi',  in  llin  guisir 
of  a  peajtani,  wbo  invited  the  wicked  pru-xt  ami  bis  ckrk  Iti 
sapper  and  then  drowned  them  in  the  sfa,  wbt-re  thi^  Parson  and 
Clerk  rock  still  stands  to  attest  their  late.  Hull,  tho  Hitbnp  uf 
iLSflter,  and  Prince,  tlir  historian,  scaTcclj*  reniure  to  disbelieve 
that  the  vliurch  of  Wid<:combc  in  the  Mnor  was  wrecked  by 
Satanic  agency  during  the  great  storm  of  1638.  Xo  wonder 
that  when  the  boy  was  nsked,  '  W'lint  dn  you  know  of  your 
giicistiy  enemy?'  he  replied,  *  If  you  please,  inn'nm,  he  lives  to 
Widei^iiinbc.' 

Superstition  can  scarcely  be  called  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  from  an  nntiquiiriaii 
point  of  view  its  extinction  is  greatly  to  be  regrelted.  Dow 
many  an  Irish  monument  would  have  been  levelled  but  for  tbe 
spirits  who  still  rule  them  from  the  gravel  The  snmn  feeling 
has  saved  many  of  the  Oartmnor  barrows  from  desecration. 
These  'graves  of  the  giants'  arc  haunted  by  dragons  and  flying 
serpents,  and  it  was  for  removing  treasure  from  one  of  them  that 
the  Vicar  of  Widecombe  met  with  swift  retribution — his  house 
and  himself  being  swept  away  by  a  tempest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tumuli  have  never  been  scientilically  examined  on  a 
large  scale,  and  few  uf  those  which  have  been  opened  have 
rewarded  the  labour  of  tbe  explorers. 

The  superstitious  dread,  however,  wbtcb  bat  preserved  tbe 
barrows,  has  not  been  equally  etiicacious  in  protecting  the 
ancient  relics.  *Qaod  non  fecenint  barbari,  feccrc  Barberini,' 
is  not  applicable  to  Komc  alone.  Tbe  Dartmoor  farmer  has 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  many  a  reverend  stone,  which 
centuries  had  spared.  With  scant  veneration  or  care  for 
arcbieoiogy,  he  pillages  the  nearest  'avenue'  or  'pound'  to 
build  the  wall  of  his  'new-lake' — Pagan  or  Christian,  it  is 
all  one  to  bim  ;  and  be  selects  the  shaft  of  a  cross  or  the  door- 
post  of  a  hul-circle,  with  equal  indiflcrence,  to  hang  his  gate. 

Acmss  the  stream  of  the  Darl  at  Postbridge  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  'clapper'  bridges,  some  ol  the  slabs  being 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  thickness  of  four  feet.  Without 
troubling  himself  with  the  problem  as  to  huw  these  masses  of 
j^nuite  could  have  been  girt  into  iMisition  by  the  primitive 
architects,  an  ingenious  native  found  means  to  dislodge  one  of 
the  central  slabs  and  deposit  it  in  the  stream  to  make  a  duck 
]>Dnd,  by  damming  the  water.  Descending  to  a  work  of  a  later 
vlate,  yet  of  some  antiquity — the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Kxeter^^ 
£]ias  Tozer  relates  that  a  doctor  was  attending  a  w<.ima.v\ 
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sulfcriDg'  from  a.  gore.     Findii));  that  the  wooDtt  beram^  inflamP' 
and  showed  signs  of  the  application  of  80in«  gritty  sobstancc, 
be  qucttio^(^d  the  husband,  who,  after  somft  hrsitfttion,  producr<l 
a  stone   from   amicr   the   bisl,  rcjnnrkin^ — '  It's   nothings   b 
Peter's    ttonr.  And    here    he  ii,'     The  mitn   hnd    walked    froi 
Teigninoulh  to  KxettT,  niiil,  having;  knock<!d  off  an  arm  rn>Eii' 
one  of  the  figures  on  the  »e»l  froat  of  the  Cathedtal,  dedicated 
to  St.  Pcler,  had  formed  nn  oinlntenl  of  the  pounded  stone  mixed 
with  lard,  and  bad  applied  it  to  the  wound. 

And  now — tub  Jinc  laboram — we  feel  that  there  must  be  some 
fascination  in  a  task  which  hat  inspired  nn  unbntkcn  lin«  of 
pnnrgyrists.  It  is,  indeed,  n  pleasant  land,  as  none,  who  know 
its  varied  rlmrms,  deny.  Nowhere,  in  our  isle.ldiMis  \atare 
smile  more  gra<^iously  ;  vet  uowh<-re  does  she  draw  so  sharp  a 
contrast  between  the  weird  and  the  beautiful.  As  V'esuri 
broods  over  the  laughing  scene  at  its  foot,  so  the  grim  fig 
of  Dartmoor  casts  its  shadow  across  the  picture,  to  gay  that 
eathusiaatic  Deronians  compare  it  to  the  shores  of  Campania.' 
fain  to  believe  that  in  their  own  country  is  to  be  found  t 
'  pexzo  di  cielo  caduto  in  terra.'  Nor  is  man  in  discord  with' 
Nature.  Over  both  the  soft  west  wind  has  brenthr<I  its  influ- 
ence. An  air  of  good  breeding  marks  both  gentle  and  xiinpl 
and,  spite  uf  the  clunnish  iiutincts  of  the  native,  the  *  foreigner 
need  fear  no  lebufT.  Here  a  man  is  weighed  without  his  pui 
and  the  strunger  is  sure  of  a  genial  and  unpretentious  welcome. 

Dante  defines  the  Iiaiiun  fatherland  as  the  country  'dove'l 
si    suona ' ;    and    the    Weal -country  man    may    fairly    claim   as 
kinsmen  all   men  who  say  'ees'  for  'yes.'     There  was  a  tim« 
when  Devonshire  stood  in  the  forefront,  not  only  in  area,  but  i 
numl>crs  ;  but,  like  Scotchmen,  its  children  are  now  to  be  fou 
anywhen^    but   at    home.      Commerce    and    mnnufactum    ha' 
sought  other  fields.    Many  a  dockyard  is  sili-nt  now,  which  on< 
resounded    with    the    hum    of    eager    enterprise  or  the    aogr 
murmur  which  boded  ill  to  an  enemy.     But  the  hive  still  sendi 
forth   its  swarms.     The  comrades  of  Drake  and  Kateiglt  ua 
locked  the   New  World,  and  what   they  won   with    the  sword 
their  descendants  arc  peacefully  occupying.     The  West -country^ 
man  believes  that  '  the  world  is  the  brave  man's  country  ' ;  yi 
in  his  vnltintary  expatriation  he  does  not  forget  the  land  whti 
gave  him  birth.     He  clings  to   it  with  all  the  fervour  of 
('eltic  temperament;  and  whoever  hails  from  'down  along'  is 
welcome,  provided    his    V\'est-cuuniry   burr  satisfies  the    well 
known  Shibboleth. 


(    ^35    ) 

T.  VII, — An   Historical  GfO'iraphu  of  the  British   CoJimiM. 
By  C,  P.  Lucas.      VoU.  I.,  II.,  and  III.     Loniion,  1894. 

IT  is  not  Tcry  «asr  to  affirr  any  philosophicitl  cxpltmadon  of 
the  fuel  (hat  our  Colonial  Empire  hai  never,  as  an  insti- 
talion,  been  much  in  farour  vritli  our  F.ngrUsh  Liberals.  On 
al>itract  reasoning,  one  might  have  anticipated  that  the  papnlar 
party  would  iiavft  been  the  one  to  feel  m<»l  sympatbT  with  the 
Colonists  of  J.lngland.  With  few  exceptions,  Greater  Britain 
owed  its  origin  not  so  much  to  any  deliberate  policy  of  afntran- 
dizement,  but  to  popular  dissatisf action  with  the  political, 
nliRiouB,  or  materia)  conditions  of  the  time,^-*  diBsatiafaction 
which  drore  numbers  nf  English  citixens,  chicflr  of  the  tower 
jcluses,  to  seek  new  homes  for  themselves  beyond  the  seas.  The 
mristocracj,  tlte  landed  gentry,  the  clergy  of  the  mother  country 
had  lilde  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  colonisation  of  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Putting  India  aiidi% 
which  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  colony  at  all, 
(he  great  British  dependencies  all  over  the  globe  are,  and  bave 
long  been,  democratic  in  their  inslitntions,  their  ideas,  and 
their  traditions.  For  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  the  product  of 
the  masses,  as  opposed  to  the  classes — that  is,  of  the  peasants, 
artisans,  and  me<^hanics  who  form,  and  always  have  formed,  the 
backbone  of  British  democracy,  it  would,  ihetefore,  only  be 
Qftturnl  to  assume,  u  priori,  that  the  duty  of  supporting  and 
encouraging  tlie  development  of  Oreater  Britain  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  hereditary  dogma  of  British  Liberalism.  As  a 
matter  of  fiu:1,  the  contrary  has  been  (he  case.  During  the 
,Ja>t  ceatarr  and  a  half — that  is,  during  the  period  coincidin"^, 
hly,  ^wilh  the  epoch  in  which  Bni;land  has  become  the 
of  a  great  Colonial   Empire, — the  Liliernls,  as  a  party, 

iW  alwnvs  looked  coldly  on  the  process  by  which  Great 
&ibtin  has  l>e«n  converted  from  an  insalar  into  an  Imperial 
power. 

It  is  im[»ssible  to  read  the  speeches  in  which  the  Whigs 
<)nring  the  American  war  opposed  the  policy  adopted  by 
<ie«>rge  III.  and  Lord  North,  without  bring  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  speakers  hardly  scemni  to  realize  that  the  I'ks  of  our 
American  Colonics  was  in  ttself  an  evil  to  be  deplored.  The 
Whig*  opposed,  and  rightly  opposed,  the  forced  imposition  of 
taxes  on  the  New  Kngtaod  States,  because  they  deemed  ibe 
policy  of  tiie  Government  to  be  inconsLslenl  with  Liberal 
principles;  but  they  seldom,  if  erer,  ba»eil  their  opposition  on 
the  ground  that  the  surrender  ol  the  mnnexion  between  this 
country  and  her  North  American   Cotonica  waa,  \n  \X'w\*i^  ^ 
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natioQjd  calamil}'.  Indeed  their  dominnot  Eenllmeat  seeint  to 
have  b«en  that  our  Colnnlcs  might  gratify  natioD&l  prid«,  but 
brought  no  solid  ndvantafv  to  the  community  in  general,  or  to 
the  Whig  party  in  pnriicular.  With  all  tbeir  narrowncts  of 
view  an<l  tlirir  unreasoning  pnrtisanihij),  the  Toijet,  during  the 
American  nar,  ihowvd  mure  of  the  Imperial  inttinct  than  thejr 
Whig  rivals. 

Again,  in  later  times,  the  philosophic  Liberals  who  so 
greatly  inQuenccd  public  opinion  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
present  ceniary,  avowedly  looked  upon  our  Colonies  as  in- 
convenient liabilities  to  bo  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
dischaTgcd  without  breach  of  faith.  The  right  of  srlf-gorero- 
mont  was  conceded  to  one  Colony  after  the  other,  not  because 
the  Colonial  OflicM!  bad  any  special  desire  to  propagate  the 
spread  of  demoeracy,  but  because  the  concession  of  democratic 
institutions  was  considered  the  best  way  to  loosen  tbe  ties 
lii-tween  tbe  Mother  Country  and  tbe  Colonies,  and  to  prepare 
ihem  for  independence.  We  admit  that  the  Liberals  of  sixty 
years  ago  arc  not  to  be  btamcd  because  they  did  not  foresee  tbe 
stimulus  to  emigration  and  the  change  in  the  relations  between 
England  ami  her  Colonies  that  wen?  to  be  brought  aliout  by 
railways,  steam  navigation,  and  elecirti-ity.  What  we  do  bUmc 
tbcm  for  is,  that,  as  these  changes  became  manifest,  they  failed 
to  modify  tbeir  attitude  towards  our  felluw-countrymea  beyond 
the  sens. 

Of  late  years,  a  very  great  change  has  come  over  public 
opinion  in  England  wiih  reference  to  our  Colcinics.  Whelher 
the  idea  of  Imperial  Federation  comes  as  yet  within  the  domain 
of  practical  politics,  is  a  question  wbicb  it  lies  beyond  tbe 
scope  of  this  article  to  discuss.  Itut  the  wide-spread  existence 
of  this  i<]ea,  not  only  nbroAd  hut  at  home^  testifies  to  the  growth 
of  ft  variety  of  influences  which  tend  to  convert  the  patriotism 
that  hitherto  was  bounded  by  the  four  seas  into  a  patriotism 
embiacing  ibe  whole  of  tireattr  Urilain.  The  English  Liberals, 
however,  have  never  taken  kindly  lo  tbe  liiiptrial  idea.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  belief  in  England  s  mission  att  a  great  civilizing 
Power  jars  against  many  ot  the  tenets,  political,  commercial, 
nnd  scnlimenin.1,  which  are  held  ns  matters  of  faith  by  ordinary 
Liberals.  That  England  ought  lo  pursue  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  foreign  all'airs,  was  a  fundamentnl  doctrine  of 
the  Manchester  School;  yet  abiliuence  Irom  intervention  in 
foreign  affairs  is  mauife»tly  inconsistent  iviib  tbe  possession  oi 
Colonies  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  coming 
daily  into  closer  contact  with  the  settlements  of  other  European 
Poiecis  Across  the  seas.     That  England  was  to  be  tbe  champion  of 
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Frw  Trailr  thrnoshout  the  world  was  asgumccl  m  •»  aniom  nf 
moilern  miildlr-clnss  Libi-rnljsiii  ;  and  \ei  (hit  rhnin|iion»hi[> 
is  almost  impiissihie,  if  nur  Cnlnnirx  mnnin  w<-(ldrd  in  n  pni- 
lective  policy'.  That  England  is  bound  to  taki^  und<-r  her 
tpecial  protection  ihe  native  raws  in  all  t-imntrips  over  which 
the  Union  Jack  floats,  is  an  idea  which,  whether  rjjtht  or 
wrong,  has  sunk  drop  into  the  hearts  of  the  Nonconl'i>nn!st 
rommonity,  wb«  have  boon  for  so  manj  jears  the  rhiof  slay  of 
the  Lihf-rnl  party ;  and  vet  this  idea  is  nnc  xcty  difficult  of  exc- 
t'ution,  sn  lon^  as  the  Oiir>nios  are  left  to  manage  their  own 
alTairs  r>r  themielves  after  their  own  fashion,  that  fashion  not 
l>eing  the  one  which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  own  popular 
notions.  Apart  from  these  sectarian  views,  which,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  have  created  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy 
Iwtwofn  the  Liberal  parly,  as  m  body,  anil  the  Colonists,  thoix; 
prevails  n  general  and  not  altojiether  ill-founded  impression 
amidst  the  more  intelligent  Liberals,  that  a  policy  of  Colonial 
development  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
which  they  call  'Jingoism,' and  whieh,  they  are  conscious,  oon- 
stitttles  a  source  of  permanent  danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  home. 

Wc  have  thought  it  fair  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the 
courses  which  have  led  the  Liberals  to  assume  an  attitude 
Towards  the  Cilonios  which  our  fellow-countrymen  abroad 
resent  tnoit  bitterly.  Though  the  Conservatives  arc  lets  open 
to  reproach  on  this  score  than  their  opponents,  they  ttre  not  free 
from  a  like  failing.  The  truth  is,  that  ordinary  stay-at-home 
Knglishmen,  who,  after  all,  form  the  great  mn**  of  the  eommon- 
wealtb,  6nd  it  extremely  dilTimih  to  realiiU'  the  present  position 
ofour  Colonies  and  their  relation  to  the  Mother  Country.  They 
are  alwavs  bcin<;  assured  that  the  Queen  rei);ns  as  much  over 
the  Colonies  as  she  docs  over  England,  and  that  all  acts  of 
the  Colonial  autlioritiet  are  done  in  bcr  name,  am)  suhject  to 
the  sanction  of  her  Ministers  ;  and  therefore  they  jump  to  the 
tt^cal  bat  unsound  conclusion  that  the  Imperial  I'arliantent, 
upon  whose  support  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  depend  for  exist- 
ence, is  practically  resiMnsible  in  the  last  resort  for  the 
adoiinistraiion  of  oar  Colonies.  The  theory  is  soand,  but, 
unfortttoaiely,  it  does  not  correspond  with  facts.  ConstdenR|r 
how  readily  a  Urge  portion  of  the  British  public  have  adopted 
9S  gospel  .Mr.  filailsione's  contention  that,  even  after  Ireland 
IiBs  been  ooncedeil  a  Parliament  and  an  Biecative  of  her  own, 
<he  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperi;*!  I.rgislalure  will  remain 
unimpaired,  it  it  not  strange  that  a  simiUr  and  more  planaiUe 
«le)iuion  shouhl  be  pupularly  entertained  wuh  te\^«c:X 
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existing  rrUiions  between  the  Motbcr  Counirjr  and  ker 
goritrning  C.'olonies. 

Democrncivs  bave  mnay  tnerils,  but  »  reluctance  to  interfvr 
with  otber  people"*  affairs  is  not  included  nmid»t  the  ealenor* 
Of  late  years  our  inslilutioiis  hnve  been  democTatizcd,  and 
impartial  observer  can  hare  failed  to  observe  with  refjret 
growiiig  tendency  on  the  pnrt  of  our  electorate,  and  of  theii 
reprvsenUitives  in  Parltamcni,  to  interfere  in  the  inlen)«l  affain 
of  our  Coluniea,  nbnut  which  the  Itritlsh  public  known  notbil 
and  can  know  nothing.  Thit  tendency,  as  we  liare  said  befor 
is  much  more  marked  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  but  it  is  to 
found  elsevrhere  tliaa  In  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  foWoweri 
and  even  amongst  thcni.as  we  )>ladly  admit, it  is  frequently  due 
to  coneeplions  of  national  duty,  which,  however  mistaken,  are 
far  from  being  discreditable.  At  the  tame  lime,  this  tendenc 
to  interfere  nmstitutrs  a  real  danger  for  the  maintenance  of  oui 
Empire, — a  danger  all  the  graver  because  intervention 
easily  be  recommended  on  grounds  certain  to  command  a  popuUrl 
hearing  at  home. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Liberal  party,  or  at  anv  raift 
the  Radical  section  of  the  parly,  hare,  consciously  or  uncoo-i 
■ciously,  done  their  best  to  weaken,  if  not  to  sever,  the  bontJ 
.that  unite  Great  Britain  to  her  South  African  Colonic*.  In  fac 
they  an:  repeating  the  tactics  by  which,  during  the  last  century, 
the  North  American  Colonics  were  driven,  first  into  disafleciion, 
and  subieriuenlly  into  separation.  We  have  no  idea  that 
anytbinK  w*  or  anyboily  ran  say  will  affect  Uadicals  of  Mr. 
Lnboucbere's  ivpe;  but  we  bopc  that  a  fair  statement  of  the, 
position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  relations  betwc 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  authorities  ai  tb 
Cape,  may  induce  those  Liberals  who  can  reflect  as  well  as  ran 
to  nrcnniider  the  policy  that  their  parly  has  recently  adopt 
with  reference  to  South  African  affairs. 

In  the  fust  p1ac<%  then,  tiie  ('.npe  differs  fundamentally  from 
most  of  our  Colonies  in  its  com[iosiiion.  When  tt  passed  into 
our  possession,  it  was  a  Dutch  colony,  which  had  belonffetl  to 
Holland  for  some  two  centuries,  and  in  which  th«  Dutdi 
element  was  supreme.  Up  to  the  present  day  tbe  country  ha 
been  mainly  colonized  by  tbe  Boers — to  use  their  local  appellatiokJ 
— and  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  away  from  the  sea-coast  ia*, 
still  in  Ilocr  hands.  For  a  very  long  time,  even  niter  the 
annexation  to  Knglaiid,  the  Boers  remained  tbe  dominant  clasa 
in  the  Colony.  There  was  little  emigration  to  the  Cape  from 
Great  Britain,  and  what  there  was  consisted  mainly  of  British 
itSScIah  and  their  families,  and  of  traders  who  settled  on  tli« 
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ttn-honni,  possessed  tlicmsclves  nf  the  external  trxle  of  the 
Colony,  and  gnuJuftlly  cllxiwrit  the  Dutch  farmers  awat  from 
llie  wa-co!is!  into  the  iiiteriiir.  Naturally  rnoug'h,  the  Dutch 
did  not  take  kindly  to  ilrilish  rule,  and  we  ihtnk  it  more  than 
prohftble  that  the  British  officials  look  very  little  trnuhle  to 
make  theniBclvcg  liked.  The  ahoUlion  of  slavery  iD  IHH  told 
very  hardly  upon  the  Boers,  whose  farms  were  worked  by 
imported  slave-labour;  and  the  hardship  was  augmented  by  a 
deriiion  of  the  Home  fiovernment  of  the  day,  that  the 
eumpeniation  money  allotted  to  the  Cape  planters  must  he  paid 
in  London.  Siiiy  years  ago,  a  journey  to  Enjrland  from  the 
C*pe  was  a  very  serious  mutcer,  and  even  iiuwaihiys  the  Buent 
can  hardly  bo  induced  to  leave  ilieir  farms.  The  result  was, 
that  the  sums  allotted  for  compensation  were  bought  for  next  to 
nothing  by  the  Knglisb  traders  in  the  Colony,  and  the  Boers, 
as  they  thought,  and  for  that  matter  think  stil),  were  defrauded 

their  just  rights  by  Knglith  ngcnev. 

For  reasons  of  which  we  shall  hare  something  to  say  later 
on,  the  tide  of  Knglish  emigration  never  flowed  either  fully  or 
steadily  toward*  the  Cape.  For  one  Englishman  who  went  out 
to  Africa  with  the  view  of  making  his  home  there,  a  hundred 
wandered  forth  to  America,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  ibis  century,  the  Cape  was  a  sort  of  Cinderella  of 
British  Colonies.  Natal  became  the  seat  of  a  genuine  though 
small  English  settlement;  but,  till  quite  within  recent  years,  the 
British  element  in  the  Cape — leaving  CapcTown  and  Port  Elixa- 
butb  out  of  consideration — incrensefl  very  slowly.  The  Kngltsh 
colonists  looked  down  on  the  Boers  for  their  ignorance,  their 
want  of  breeding,  their  lack  of  refinement;  the  Boers  disliked 
the  English  for  their  ill-concealed  consciousness  of  superiority, 
their  disregard  of  Dutch  ideas  and  Dutch  prejudice,  and,  above 
all,  their  constant  interference  with  Dutch  ways  and  customs. 
To  make  confusion  worse,  the  Home  Government  made  the 
Cape  a  present  of  a.  brand -new  Constitntion,  for  which  the 
country  was  certainly  not  ripe  at  the  time  of  its  concession. 
We  doubt  if  the  annals  of  parliamentary  history  contain  any 
record  more  dreary  and  monotonous  than  that  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Cape  Legislature.  Politics,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  there  were  none.  Every  question  turned,  in  fact  if  not 
in  name,  on  the  jealousy  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  former,  owing  to  their  preponderance  in  the  towns, 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  Chamltcrs,  and,  owing  to  their 
political  training,  held  nn  easy  superiority  in  debate.  But  th^' 
Utter,  if  they  said  little,  voted  solid;  while  the  English  C: 
politicians,  after  the  fashion   of  their  nee,  were  dvvvdcd 
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pt^monnl  and  lorn!  interests,  iinii  Irifd  to  roll  llieir  own  Ic 
bidding  iig;iiint  tudi  iilher  for  the  Boer  voir.  The  authority  of, 
Knglaiid  was,  and  is,  represented  b_T  the  Governor;  »nd  eitlii! 
by  accident  or  foresight,  this  post  has  been  filled  by  a  very 
succesBton  of  men  of  oxrepl.ional  ability.  Nothing,  liowevo 
out  of  Laputn,  could  be  more  nnamalniie  than  the  position  of"" 
our  Governors.  Tliry  arc  niiminntrd  »nd  appointed  by  the? 
British  Miniilry  of  the  dny ;  but  tlictr  iftlane*  nu;  jvaiii  by  tbe 
Cape.  They  arc  niso  at  tbcr  lainc  lime  High  Commissioners  of 
nil  our  poHMsions  in  South  Africa,  not  included  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  In  their  latter  capacity,  they  are  directly  reiponsible 
to  and  paid  bv  the  Home  Goverument;  in  their  former,  (hey 
are  directly  responsible  as  constitutional  rulers  to  any  Ministry 
which  commands  (or  tlic  time  being  the  confidence  of  the  Cape 
Parliament.  Now,  an  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  errry  burning 
question  of  Cape  politics  turns  upon  tbe  relations  between  the 
Colony,  the  neifchbouriny  Dutch  Ilepublic,  and  the  more  or  lesi 
independent  Slates,  whether  British  or  Native,  over  which  we 
exercise  various  kinds  of  Protectorates.  That  so  elaborate  a 
mechanism  has  not  broken  down  already  is  due  to  the  tact  and 
ability  of  our  Governors,  and  still  more  to  the  good  sense  that 
has  hitherto  led  the  Home  Government  to  defer  iipun  all 
important  issues  to  the  wishes  of  the  Colony.  Hut  if,  as  we  see 
some  reAson  to  fear,  a  different  policy  should  be  adopted  at 
home,  the  position  of  our  Governors  at  the  Cape  would  sooiti 
become  untenable. 

Moreoier,  up  lo  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  one  strong,  per- 
manent influence,  which  disposed  the  Cape  Colonists,  whether 
Boers  or  English,  to  attach  extreme  importance  to  tbe  protectiwi 
of  Great  Britain.  Within  the  memory  of  men  still  almott  in 
the  prime  of  life,  the  white  settlements  in  South  Africa  were 
surrounded  by  powerful  native  tribes,  who  had  got  arms,  who 
knew  bow  to  shoot,  and  who  had  some  tort  of  military  organixa- 
tion.  In  numbers,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  Kaflirs  (lu 
use  their  generic  name)  were  superior  lo  the  whites,  and  it  was 
always  on  the  cards  that  the  Colonists  might  be  overpowered,  at 
any  rate  for  a  lime,  by  the  raids  of  their  savage  neighbours. 
Thij  fear  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  it  was  genuine.  Even 
so  laic  as  the  battle  of  Isaniluln,  there  was  n  general  pant 
throughout  South  Africa  nt  the  news  of  the  British  defect ;  a: 
settlers  fled  in  numbers  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  urn) 
the  impn-Ksion  that  Ceiewuyo's  troops  would  forthwith  march 
southwards  and  exterminate  (he  whites.  It  was  to  the  Imperial 
troops  the  Colonists  looked  for  protection  against  the  KafErs. 
Tba  endless  KafKr  wars,  of  which  tbe  public  at  home  gnw 
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BO  wear^',  were  fouglit  in  the  main  hy  British  trnopt ;  nnil 
it  was  hj  these  wars,  tiowever  unsntisfnctory  in  liivir  inllilnry 
Aspect,  that  the  siLTetj'  of  lh«  Culunjr  was  secured.  Tu  admit 
thii,  is  no  rpproacb  to  the  Colonists.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
n^,  communications  by  land  between  the  vaTious  parts  of  South 
Afrira  wrri?  almost  non-existent ;  the  Colonies  were  divided  by 
all  kinds  of  inlluences ;  the  Dutch  had  different  object*  in  view 
from  the  English;  border  warfare  was  still  ti  matter  of  daily 
occurrence.  In  regions  in  which  savage  rniils  arc  now  as  un- 
known as  attacks  liy  brigantU  are  in  Kn^lnml,  tlin  Colonists 
slept  in  their  cloibes,  with  their  loaded  iniisktit*  Ijy  tln-ir  bed- 
sides, ready  at  any  moment  lo  repel  a  niitive  attack.  In  tbe 
village  of  Harkly  West,  which  was  the  original  capital  of  Gri- 
qualand  H'csi,  and  was  called  after  the  Goternor,  Sir  Henry 
ilarkly,  there  still  stands  an  old  stone  fort  erected  only  tome 
twenty  years  ago,  lo  protect  the  capital  against  a  K«DIr  rni<l. 
\  et.  nowadays,  you  would  as  soon  expert  to  meet  a  bushranger 
in  Pall  Mall  as  to  be  raided  by  Kaffirs  in  Harkly  West. 

As  long  as  the  armed  support  of  the  Hritish  Krnpire  w:i» 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Colonists,  tbey  were  prep:irrd  to 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  onler  to  be  assured  that  British 
troops  would  be  forthcoming  for  their  protection  in  case  of 
npcd.  But,  as  each  successive  war  broke  down  the  military 
power  of  one  warlike  tribe  after  another,  and  pushed  the 
boundary-line  helween  civilization  and  savagery  turther  and 
further  hack,  the  need  for  military  protection,  so  far  as  the 
settlers  were  concerned,  became  less  anil  less  urgent.  We  may 
as  well  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  endeavouring  to 
give  ajiv  summary  of  the  modern  history  of  tbe  Cape  Colony  ; 
oar  only  desire  is  lo  point  out  certain  general  causes  and 
influences  which  have  greatly  modified  the  previous  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony.  Koughly 
spemking,  then,  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  Afrikander 
Bund  CDincideil  with  the  disappearance  nf  the  alarm  causrnl  hy 
tbe  threatening  altitude  of  the  savage  military  tribes.  Tbe 
Icagiiie  in  question,  which  was  mainly  if  not  exclusively  com- 
posed of  the  Dutch  element,  was  certainly  anti-English  at  the 
outset;  but  iu  hostility  was  not  of  a  kind  to  call  for,  or  to 
juttlfy,  any  active  suppression.  The  idea  of  the  Bund,  which 
was  virtually  created  by  Mr.  liofmeycr,  was  Africa  for  the 
Afrikander.  By  Africa  was  meant  that  part  of  the  dark  Con- 
tinent which  the  Dutch  had  once  held,  or  which,  to  employ  n 
phrase  of  later  growth,  came  within  the  Dutch  sphere  of 
influence;  an  Afrikander  was  understood  to  be  a  white  Colonist 
of  Dutch  descent. 
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Til*  itulhorj  of  the  Bun<l  (in!  never  any  notion  of  reunitins 
the  Cape  la  the  Kingdom  of  tlie  Neiheilands.  Tbc  HoIUn^cn, 
us  tbe  Dutcb  born  in  Europe  are  called,  are  very  unpopular  with 
their  Boer  fcllow-kinamen.  But  tbrjr  did  undoubleillv  tna- 
template  tb«  cn-ntion  of  an  independent  Soaih  Afrjctn  Kvpublic, 
in  whirh  the  Boer  eletnt'nt  was  to  hnre  tlie  prc<)ominanc«.  Tbe 
rnoilj's  ojurramii  hy  wliicU  lh«  tlrtnclimtrnt  of  the  Colony  was  to 
be  bniugbl  iibout  w.-w  by  the  formation  of  an  united  Boot 
piirliamentary  party,  who  were  lo  get  tbe  npper  hand  in  lh« 
Assembly,  and  Were  cousequenlly  to  direct  the  State  policy  of 
the  Colony  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  position  of  (lie 
Imperial  Government  untenable,  nn«l  to  induce  this  country  to 
acquiesce,  as  the  founders  of  the  Bun<)  believed  Knglnntl  nu 
prepared  to  nctjuiKtcc,  in  the  n-verance  of  tbc  tins  which  united 
her  to  the  most  Iroubleiiome  and  least  productive  of  her  impot- 
tanl  Colonies.  In  fact,  the  Bund  scheme  closely  resembled 
Mr.  ParncU's  project  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  frocn 
British  rule;  tbougb  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Mofmeyer  and 
his  colleagues  to  recognize,  that  they  never  contemplated  ibe 
accomplishment  of  the  object  they  had  in  view  by  any  other 
than  legal  unit  ronslitutionni  means.  It  is  also  fair  to  odd, 
that  the  founders  of  tbc  Afrikander  Bund  deserve  considerable 
credit  for  the  ability  with  whit-h  they  fonned  an  united  party  ooi 
of  the  scattered  Dutch  population.  The  Dutch  residents  in  and 
around  Cape  Town  were,  owing  to  their  comparative  proximity 
to  Europe,  and  still  more  to  their  long  iniercourso  with  (fas 
Kn^lish,  men  of  far  bif>h«r  education  and  intelligence  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  country  Bocr-farmers  ;  they  lind  learnt  bow 
parliamL-ntnry  institutions  could  Ik)  worked,  so  as  tn  enable  n 
solid  ininoritv  to  get  the  better  of  a  disunilod  utajority,  and 
they  taught  the  Boers  to  understand  that,  if  they  wished  to  holil 
tbcir  own  against  the  KngUsh,  they  must  tjdce  part  actively  in 
tbe  elections  and  return  candidates  prepared  to  vote  in  a  body 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  party. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  anyone  who  knows  Sotitb 
Africa  to-day  and  appreciates  the  overwhclminn  superiority  of 
tbe  British  elements  in  South  Africa  over  the  Dutch,  n<A  only 
in  number*  but  in  influence,  to  believe  that,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  Afrikander  Bund,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
aimed  at  convening  South  Africa  into  an  independent  Itepubtic 
under  Dutcb  ascendency,  should  have  had  any  conceivable 
prospect  of  success.  We  doubt  ourselves  whether  it  could  have 
succM-ded,  in  any  circumstances  ;  at  any  rate,  its  chances  of 
ultimate  success,  whether  grcAt  or  small,  were  completely 
destro_^'ed    by   a    combination    of    unforeseen    events,    which 
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hare    altcicd    the    whole    coatlidons    of    the   South   African 
problem. 

Trade  in  South  Africn,  lu  in  all  countrii-s  which  bitvc  no 
stable,  ptTionnent  agrtculiur.il  or  man ul'actu ring  in<Iu«(ry,  bnd 
nlways  pme  hy  fits  and  starts.  Years  of  inilntinn  were  sne- 
ce4!dc(l  liy  years  of  depression,  and,  prior  to  1870,  the  Cape  had 
■nlFered  from  a  long  period  of  couimercial  stagnuiion,  which 
bod  strengthened  the  popular  diicontent  alike  amidst  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists.  The  discovery  of  the  diamond  lields  in 
Griqunlnnd  West  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  For  the  first  time,  there  was  a  steady  flow  of 
l^nglish  immigration  into  the  Colony.  The  Cnpr  wnke  up 
from  the  Uip  van  VViiikle  slumber  in  which  it  had  so  long 
indalgeJ.  Fresb  capital,  fresh  energy,  fresh  life  poured  into 
the  Colony,  just  as  fresh  funds  poured  iniii  the  exhausted 
Colonial  exchequer.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  had 
loitered  for  years  in  the  precincts  of  Cape  Town,  was  pushed 
forward,  first  to  Beaufort  West,  and  then  to  Kimbcrlev  itself. 
A  n«w  city,  equal  in  size,  in  wealth,  and  population  to  Cnpe 
Town  or  Durban,  sprnng  up  some  6C*0  miles  north  of  the 
Cape,  in  a  region  which  had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  a  few 
scattered  Doers,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Kaffirs.  This  city 
was  at  the  outset,  anil  still  remains,  an  entirely  English  city^ 
and  it  soon  became,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  Cape  Town, 
the  stronghold  of  the  English  element  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Tbe  romance  of  Kimbcrley — the  story  of  the  finding  of  tbe 
diamonds — of  the  purchase,  for  a  mere  song,  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  mines  were  situated  from  a  Boer  balf-brced,  who 
owned  the  whole  estate — of  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  a 
London  Company — of  the  fortunes  which  were  made  nnt)  lost 
there— are  matters  which  lie  beyond  the  scojie  and  limits  of 
this  article.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  Kimherley  became  the  mart  of  the  diamond  trade,  the 
depot  from  which  the  world  was  supplied  with  the  most  Tolued 
RD(i  marketable  of  precious  stones. 

But  tbe  rise  of  Kimbcrley,  though  rapid,  was  not  one  of 
nnbroken  success.  Tbe  London  Company  we  have  spoken  of 
did  not  work  the  mines  itself,  but  allowed  them  to  Im  worked 
by  inde]>endent  companies,  who  paid  a  royalty  for  tbe  privilege. 
Ail  sorts  uf  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  There  were 
disputes  between  the  Company  and  the  Colonial  Government, 
which  had  to  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  Privy  Cooncil, 
There  were  heavy  losses  by  tbe  illicit  sale  of  diamonds  stolen 
by  the  natives  employed  in  tbe  mines,  and  tbeso  Iosuts  necessi-  J 
tated  tbe  enactment  of  special  legislation,  about  which  we  shall  | 
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have  to  sav  somrthin<;  Inter ;  there  were  qticstlonB  of  title  railed 
by  the  »il|«wnt  Omnjic  Free  State;  chcre  was  nn  ntt«inp(  U> 
ciinvrrt  Gri<|unlan(l  West  into  an  imiependent  Krpublic;  there 
were  stoppnget  <-Auiti?(l  by  iiii-xpericRce  in  wnrking  ;  there  were 
■trike*  on  the  part  of  the  white  miners ;  and,  tttwve  nl),  their 
was  n  heavy  fall  in  the  market  priee  of  dinmands,  owing  to  tbr 
supply  exceeding  the  demand.  The  other  difficulties  were 
overcome  as  things  seciled  down  ;  but  the  problem — how  t" 
hinder  unresliictcd  competition — aecmcd  for  a  long  time  to  hr 
practically  insoluble.  Vet  upon  its  solution  there  depended 
the  prosperity  of  South  African  diamond-mining  as  a  pennauent 
industry. 

'I'liere  were  any  number  of  attempts  at  amalgamation,  bui 
they  nil  broke  down,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  interests  ol  the 
individual  mines  contlirted  nlmoit  irreconcilably  with  each 
other.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  first  became  promi- 
nent on  the  stage  of  South  Africa.  He  had  been  for  some  yeart 
in  the  Colony,  trying  difterent  pursuits  with  no  very  signal 
success,  and  finally  bad  drifted  to  Kimberley,  where  he  bccamt 
connected  with  the  Dc  Beers  Mine,  even  then  one  of  the  moil 
successful,  or  rather  least  unsuccessful,  of  tlie  half-hundred 
mines  which  were  flooding  the  market  and  underselling  each 
utber. 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  Rhodes  eiTected  tlie  amalgamatioo  of 
the  Kimbcrley  Mines  has  never  been  told;  and  probably  never 
could  be  told  fully  by  anybody  except  the  man  by  whom  the 
aebicvcmont  was  brought  to  pass.  Alt  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  project  was  nttributeil 
lliiougliout  South  Africa  entirely  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  coming  man.  What  strengtbened 
the  belief  in  bis  future  was  his  conduct  subsequent  to  his  6rsi 
success.  Wbile  still  a  very  young  man  (he  was  then  well  under 
tbirly),  he  bad  realized,  or  what  comes  to  much  the  same,  wax 
believed  to  have  realiKcd,  a  very  large  private  fortune  as  the 
reward  of  bis  financial  operations.  If  be  bad  followed  the 
usual  example  of  almost  ail  his  English  fellow-colonists,  he 
would  have  gone  luinic  as  soon  as,  in  colonial  phrase,  '  he  had 
made  his  pile.'  Born  of  a  good  Knglish  family,  bred  in 
England,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he  miglit  at  his  age,  with 
bis  connexions  and  with  his  fortune,  have  looked  forward 
confidently  to  playing  an  important  part  in  English  public  and 
social  lite.  But  he  soon  let  it  be  understood  that  it  was  in 
South  Africa,  not  in  the  old  country,  he  intended  to  make  his 
career.  He  entered  the  Cajie  Legislature  as  Member  for 
Uarkly  West ;  he  madchiinsclfasort  of  dictator  of  tltc  Diamond 
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Fieldc;  he  took  the  I<-ai)  nf  ilic  English  partj-  in  the  Cape;  anri 
he  made  it  manilcil  ihnt  lio  belonged  to  an  entirrly  ilifTcTenl 
class  oi  pnlilicinnf  from  those  with  whom  the  Colony  bad 
hitherto  b<-cn  fainilinr. 

Th«  truth  i*,  that  the  hour  bad  come  for  a  new  di-parturc  in 
Cape  politics,  and  with  the  hour  the  man  was  lurtliroming 
ia  the  person  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  period  durinjr  which  h« 
came  to  the  I'ront  was  contemporaneouB,  roughly  speaking,  with 
the  annexation,  occupation,  and  evacuation  ol'  the  Transvaal. 
We  have  no  wish  to  go  back  upon  a  very  unsnlisfactory  chapter 
in  our  nnnals  ns  a  nation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
slate  of  feeling  which  prevails  in  South  Africa  with  regard  to 
interveniion  of  the  British  Government,  unless  we  realize  the 
effect  produced  on  popular  opinion  in  our  African  possessions 
by  the  discreditable  campaign  which  ended  in  the  igaotniniuus 
surrendor  of  Majuba  Hill.  If  we  look  back  to  the  utterances  of 
the  Libciiil  party  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  we  shall  find  it 
taken  for  granted  that,  whether  the  cession  was  wise  or  unwise 
io  itself,  it  was  unirersnlly  regarded  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  an  act  of  heroic  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Kngland.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  so  regarded  in  South  Africa.  The  plain 
facts  of  the  case,  only  too  ]>iainly  clear  to  those  on  the  spot, 
were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ina]e;"'>u<'nity  theory.  The 
Transvaal  had  been  annexed  in  the  first  instance  without  any 
adequate  or  pressing  necessity.  When  onnexed,  it  had  been 
administered  with  singularly  incapacity  by  British  officials, 
who,  alike  in  civil  and  military  matters,  resolutely  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  the  Colonists  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  Ooers.  Only  a  short 
time  after  the  representative  of  the  Queen  had  solemnly  informed 
the  IWn,  who  hdd  their  complaints  before  him,  that,  whatever 
might  be  done  to  remove  their  real  or  allc|;ed  grievances,  it 
was  as  certain  that  the  Transvaal  would  remain  a  British 
possession  as  that  the  sun  would  continue  to  rise  in  the  east 
and  sink  in  the  west,  the  Doera  rose  in  insurrection.  The  war 
which  ensued  was  carried  on  languidly  and  feebly  on  our  part. 
The  Hoers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  inferior  numbers,  inferior 
arms,  and  inlerior  military  organization,  iiitlieled  defeat  after 
defeat  ua  the  Uritish  troops,  till  at  last  our  long  series  of  reverses 
was  crowned  by  the  mtcr  rout,  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  Dutch 
farmers,  of  a  British  army  occupying  an  impregnable  position. 

Then,  when  we  bad  been  disgraced,  defeated,  and  defied, 
Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  discovered  that  our  national  magna- 
nimity precluded  us  fnmi  prolonging  a  loo  unequal  contest, 
restored   the  Transvaal   tu  the  Boers,  and  conclttded  a  treatv 
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in  tvlik-lt  nn  adequate  p^otl^(^tion  was  made  for  tbe  interartt 
tlie  lirilith  tetiler*  in  the  Transvual,  and  br  wbicb  tbe  Dutch 
and  tbe  natives  wlio  had  stood  bjr'  ns  were  left  a[  tbe  mercj  of 
tbe  Boers.  Is  it  rrasonable  to  wonder  il',  after  ibe  i^ominioa* 
fiasco  of  tbe  Tmnsvanl,  tho  Englith  in  South  Africa  fonnd  tbrir 
faith  in  tbe  vnlur  of  HritiEh  prntrctinn  moM  nitlclr  (bakcn,  or 
if,  in  the  face  of  thi!  taunln  and  jt^erx  nf  thnir  Dutch  neighboon, 
their  pride  in  twlongiog  to  tlie  itrittsU  empiric  suauitiMl  a  ihock, 
nli  the  more  severe  because  they  knew  lou  w«il  that  tbe  tuints 
were  well  founded  and  tbe  jeers  justified  ? 

Anyhow,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  T«scntm«nt  enter- 
tained by  our  kinsfolk  in  South  Africa  and  especially  in  the 
Cape,  at  the  action  of  th«i  Imptrrial  Gcufemmont  in  the  Trans- 
V8b1,  paved  the  war  for  the  new  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Khndes  as  a  k-ading  nieinlier  of  the  Hrigliih  parly.  He  entered 
into  n  rdiiiilioii  witli  .^f^.  tiofmeycr  and  hi*  followers,  whtrli 
was  not  based  on  parliamentary  exigencies,  as  all  preriout 
alliances  had  been,  but  on  a  common  principle.  That  principle 
was  the  one  which  formed  tbe  basis  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  : 
nuncly,  that  South  Africa  ought  by  rights  to  be  administered  by 
the  South  Africans  of  Kumpeait  race.  He  succeeded  on  theone 
hand  in  convincing  the  Hoers  that  iher  could  never  obtain 
autonomy  without  the  co-0]M>ration  of  their  Knglish  fclloir- 
culonists;  he  succeeded,  on  the  other,  in  |)ersundtng  a  large 
number  of  his  own  counlrynien  that  the  best  nay  of  nchierini; 
virtual  independence  was  to  act  wilb  (be  Dutch,  nut  Against 
them  ;  and  to  convert  the  British  colonies  and  the  l>ulch 
republics  into  some  form  of  confederated  union.  It  is  no  dutr 
of  ours  to  discuss  the  policy  identified  with  Mr.  Rhodes's  name. 
Itut  it  is  only  fair  to  exptrsi  niir  individual  conviction  that,  to 
mlvocatinj;  this  policy,  its  author  believed  himself  to  be  wearing 
the  be«t  interests  cif  bis  Mother  Country  as  well  as  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  an  Englishman  to  the  backbone,  and  a  gtrong 
and  persistent  advocate  of  the  ideas  which  underlie  all  projects 
of  an  Imperial  Federation  under  tbe  Hag  of  England.  Hut  be 
is  alto  convinced,  whriiicr  rightly  or  wron;;lv,  that  such  a 
Fcdemtion  is  only  poxiihlc  if  our  Colonies,  or  ralbor  our  group* 
of  Colonies,  are  allowed  actual,  if  not  nominal  autonomy,  with 
r«spect  ti>  the  administration  of  their  internal  niiairs,  Wb 
beliere  ourselves  that  Mr.  ilhodes,  when  he  made  hie  (amout 
gift  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  aid  of  (he  Larid  League  ngilation,  was 
influenced  by  an  idea  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  must  lend  to 
some  kind  of  Federal  Union  between  the  ditferent  States  which 
compose  the  Untleil  Kingdom,  and  that  such  an  union  is  an 
essential  step  to  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federalivn.     At  the 
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samo  time  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Rhodes  was  influenced  nlto  by 
a  well-rounded  conviction  thnt,  by  hit  contribution  to  ibe  funds 
oftht!  J>neii«,  Iir  would  srcorc?  thn  support  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
aJists  in  I'.irliartipnt,  nnd  thuK  rrndf^r  it  (lilliniU  for  the  Kadicals, 
as  a  pnrly.  Id  iiltarik  tho  policy  of  nnncs.ttinn  and  extension 
which  he  had  alri^iuly  in  view.  If  so,  his  tactics  hnvr  proved 
successful  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  ("olony. 

Meanwhile,  events  in  South  Africa  were  working  in  his 
faroor.  The  cession  of  the  Transvaal  was  followed,  at  a  brief 
interval,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Witwatcrs  Kandt  Gold  district. 
This  discovery  produced  similar  results  to  thow  of  the  diamond 
discorrrv  at  Kimbr-rlev,  but  on  a  fnr  Inr^-r  xcnle.  From  all 
p*rts  of  South  Aliica  the  Knttlisb  col»nisi«  hurried  up  to  the 
new  Eldorado,  while  a  very  large  emigration  st-t  in  from 
Euim>e,  but  mainly  from  Eng^land.  Orilish  capital  Huweil  into 
the  Transvaal :  British  companies  bought  up  the  lands  of  the 
Boer  farmers  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  found  to  contain 
auriferous  reefs  as  rich  as  those  of  the  Kandt;  British  miners, 
traders,  engineers,  and  artisans  workinl  their  way  to  the 
TransToal,  driven  onW'irds  by  the  aiiri  fiurra  fames,  &nA  within 
the  coarse  of  some  three  or  four  years  the  purely  British  town  of 
Johannesburg  became  the  eliief  city,  not  only  of  the  IVansvaal 
hut  of  South  Africa,  while  the  British  Tesideut  population  in 
the  Kepublic  outnum1>ered  the  Boers.  There  were  uj)*  and 
downs ;  money  was  spent  lavishly ;  speculation  was  carried  to 
flZtravafEant  limits.  Still,  it  soon  became  clear  to  all  impartial 
obterreTs,  that  the  Transvaal  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief,  of  the  gotd-produelni;  districts  in  the 
world ;  and  that  this  district  was  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Englishmen,  living  in  a  land  which  had  but  rectmtlv  been  their 
own,  but  which  was  now  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  Boer  republic, 
unfriemtly,  if  not  absolutely  hostile,  to  the  Power  whose  armies 
the  Boers  had  Just  defeated,  and  whoso  pride  they  had  humbled 
in  the  dust. 

These  facts,  which  were  more  patent  to  our  countrymen  in 
South  Africa  than  to  our  countrymen  at  home,  had  a  great 
inflnence  on  Colonial  opinion.  They  increased  the  popular 
resentment  toward*  England,  caused  by  the  surrender  of  tlic 
Transvaal,  and  led  the  public  to  look  more  favourably  on  the 
idea  of  cri-operatitig  with  the  Dutch  and  of  formin^r  a  South 
African  confederacy.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rhodes  had  greatly 
Stnoglhened  his  personal  position  by  large  and  successful 
speculations  during  the  boom  in  the  Traiisraat,  and  was  also 
believed  to  have  made  a  still  larger  fortune  by  bringing  out  thef 
British  South  African  Company,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
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Roj-al   Charter  from  the  Istr  Gcirommcnl.     H«  hwl,  in 
earned  the  reputation  of  bcin^  n  milliimairr,  ami,  wh»t  is  man^ 
nf  being  n  millinnttiri!  wlm  cArei]  little  W  n-enltli  4!X0(-pt  ns 
inenns  uf  ttilvnncing  tliff  objects  b«  bad  st  hvart. 

Wben  Sir  Henrj*  Locb,  the  present  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
look  powessioD  of  his  post  iu  the  last  days  of  1889,  Mr. 
Khodes  bad  become  tbc  leading  pcrsonft<;c  in  South  Africx. 
Sir  Henry  bad  tbc  good  senso  to  recognize  ibis  fact,  and  to 
act  upon  it.  It  wns  by  his  advice,  and  at  bis  instance,  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  De  IWrs  Mining  Company,  and  t 
creator  of  tbc  Cliartercd  Company,  became  also  the  Pri 
Minister  of  the  Cape  on  tbe  dovrnfall  of  Sir  (lordon  Sprigg's 
Ministry  in  June  ICiDO.  Since  that  dale,  Mr.  Rhodes  luu 
remained  iu  ofbce  ;  and  bis  tenure  of  power  bas  only  increased 
bis  predominant  influence  in  the  Colony.  Ho  has  annexed 
Mashonaland  ;  he  is  about  to  nnnex  Matabcleland,  and,  if  be 
can  carry  out  his  policy,  these  tt-rrilones,  though  up  to  llw 
present  tbey  are  nominally  Crown  possessions,  will  infallibly 
become  part  of  the  great  Cape  Colony.  He  has  CArried  on  tu^ 
Great  Northern  Railway  right  through  Bechuanaland,  which  i*' 
regarded  by  the  Cape  as  a  territory  destined  verr  shortly  to  past 
under  its  direct  control.  Ho  has  pushed  forward  the  telegnph 
line,  which  it  is  hoped  is  one  dny_to  unite  Cape  Town  witli 
Cairo,  far  on  its  way  towants  Uganda.  H«  has  esiablisheii 
friendly  relations  between  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  tbe  South  African  Kcpublic;  he  has  induced 
the  Transvaal  to  abandon  her  policy  of  isolation,  and  to  allow 
railway  communication  with  Cape  Town  an  tbe  South  and 
with  Durban  on  the  MasX.  tie  bus  constructed  the  Beira 
Railway  :  and  be  has  brought  the  idea  of  a  South  .African 
Customs  Union,  which  was  previously  a  dream  of  the  future, 
within  tbc  domain  of  practical  politics.  And,  what  it  more 
than  all  in  the  opinion  of  his  feilow>colonisls,  be  baa  proved, 
or  is  at  any  rate  belirvcd  to  have  proved,  that  colonial  troops 
are  quite  compi-tent  to  subdue  any  of  tbe  native  warlike  tribes 
without  Imperial  aid,  either  in  troops  or  money. 

We  are  quite  awjire  that  these  achievements  have  not  Ixsen 
acconiptisbcd  by  Mr.  Rhodes  alone.  Tbe  Prime  Minister 
the  Cape  owes  much  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Sir  lienr; 
Loch,  who  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  inducing  (bo  Home  Gor< 
ment  to  aecjuiesce  tn  the  policy  of  the  Cape  Premier.  He  ow 
much  to  the  action  of  the  late  (lovernmcnl  in  granting  ft  Roval 
Charter  to  the  British  South  African  Company.  He  owes  much 
lo  the  British  cupiialislg,  and  to  tbe  De  Beers  Com|uiny,  who 
have  assisted  him  in  providing  the  funds  necessary   for 
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rsriouB  enterprises.  He  owes  «r«n  more  to  the  loyal  support 
lie  bai  received  from  the  Colonj,  and  to  the  group  of  singularly 
aIiU  men  ho  has  Associated  with  bis  fortunes.  But  when  all  is 
suid  and  done,  hit  success  is  mainly  due  to  bis  own  daring,  his 
own  energy,  and  his  own  genius.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
express  any  opinion  a»  to  the  ultimate  results  of  Mr.  KUodos's 
Tuious  projects.  Nobody  who  has  any  acrquaintancc  with  the 
subject  can  deny  that  the  question  of  success  or  failure  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  issue  whether  the  fund*  for  the  completion 
of  bis  enterprises  will  or  will  not  prove  to  be  forthcoming.  All 
we  assert  Is  that,  even  if  his  endeavours  should  be  frustrated, 
his  Ministry  overthrown,  and  his  influence  impaired  by  financial 
dilGcullies — contingencies  which  in  such  specuUtions  at  those 
on  which  he  has  embarked  are  always  possible,  if  not  probable — 
be  has  established  the  foundations  of  a  united  South  Africa. 
\Vhetber  this  union,  when  established,  is  to  remain  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  an  independent  Republic,  i*  a  question 
which,  as  we  deem,  will  be  settled  much  more  by  the  action  of 
England  than  by  that  of  the  Colony, 

Our  object  in  dwelling  with  perhaps  unnecessary  length  on 
the  causes,  political  and  personal,  which  have  brought  about 
this  new  departure  in  South  African  affairs,  Is  to  call  attention 
to  the  danger  attending  the  outcry  against  the  action  of  the 
Chartered  Company  and  the  Matahele  War,  which  has  been 
nised  by  the  English  Radicals,  and  which  seems  likely  to  be 
endorsed  by  the  Liberal  party.  The  course  pursued,  and  the 
langnage  adopted,  by  our  advanced  Liberals  towards  our 
Colonists  in  South  Africa,  is,  as  we  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  only  too  simitar  to  those  which  drove  our  North 
American  Colonies  into  separation. 

As  we  have  said  before,  political  parties,  in  our  English 
sense  of  the  word,  can  hanlly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Cape 
Colony;  all  politics  there  turn,  in  one  fonu  or  another,  upon 
tbe  >iative  questlim  and  the  Labour  ([uestion — two  questions 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  The  relations 
between  the  while  settlers  and  the  coloured  population  difler 
fundamentally  from  those  which  exist  in  North  America,  in 
Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia.  In  all  those  coun> 
tries,  the  Native  question  has  cither  l>ccn  settled,  or  is  rapidly 
being  settled,  by  the  simple  process  of  elimination.  Sfiuth 
Africa,  however,  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  where 
the  white  man  comes  the  black  man  disappears.  That  this  is 
ao  is  not  due  to  any  superior  humanity  on  tbe  part  of  the 
irhites  in  South  Africa.  The  Hottentots,  who  occupied  th« 
Cape  when  the  Dutch  fint  made  tbeir  appesrsoce  there,  * 
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now  PomplrtBly  dUapjicareJ,     But  the  Knflint,  Mpcciallj'  aJnc^ 
t)ir!  CnUiny  pnssed  uiulcr  the  rule  of  EDglaml,  linvd  increasnl 
nnd  multiplied, 

Tiie  probable  explanation  of  the  gunrival  of  the  Kttflir  lies ' 
the  fact  thai  the-  VclHt — to  u»o  the  terra  under  which  the  whole 
vast  tableland  of  South  Africa  ia  deaignated — has  never  been  colo- 
nized, at  colonization  is  ordinarily  understood.  The  proportion 
of  land  which  has  liecn  hroug;ht  under  cultivation  is  extremely 
small.  Moxt  of  the  Boera  hare  seremi  farms  ;  and  the  size  of 
carh  farm  i»,  on  an  average,  6,000  to  10,000  acres.  So  long  as 
the  farmers  had  space  enough  for  the  gnuring  of  their  herds  and 
flocks  and  were  not  interfered  with  in  their  hunting,  they  cared 
little  about  portions  of  their  ground  being  squatted  upon  by 
native  tribes.  On  the  contrary,  as  these  tribes  paid  rent  fay  « 
certain  number  of  days'  labour,  and  made  themselves  useful  in 
many  wnys  to  the  farmers,  thfv  were  not  anwclcome  neighbours 
in  a  very  sparsely  occujiii-d  region  ;  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
work,  they  recognised  the  Hoers  as  their  lords  and  mastery 
were  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  tort  of  serfs  adscripH  ^< 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  they  were,  and  aru.' 
a  strong,  vigorous  race,  and  well  able  (o  work  as  servants, 
henlsinen,  and  carriers.  Moreover,  the  Hoers,  esp«;ially  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Colony,  followed  the  exainj>le  oF 
the  patriarchs  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  one  result  o( 
the  patriarchal  system  has  been  the  production  of  a  lai 
balf-castc  breed  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Kaffir  parentage, 
half-breeds  form  an  important  clement  in  Iho  populatioli. 
•It  is  extremrly  difGcuh  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  npon  a 
question  involving  any  amount  of  nentiment  and  prejudice  and 
race  antipathies.  StUl  there  seems  to  l>e  no  reasonable  doubl 
that,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  tribal  warfare  and  the  tmprove- 
ment  in  fooil,  clothing,  and  dwellings  which  the  Kaffirs  enjoy 
under  civilised  rule,  the  native  population  has  incrensed  mkI  it 
increasing  rapidly,  though  whether  ita  increase  is  relati^-ely 
greater  than  that  of  the  whites  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  llie  cry 
u  constantly  being  raised  in  South  Afrira  that  the  natives 
Birc  rapidly  outnumbering  the  whites,  and  that,  if  things  are 
■llowcd  to  go  on  as  at  present,  the  Colonies  are  destined  to 
fall  bark  once  more  under  the  ascendency  of  the  black  man. 
We  have  no  doubt  this  apprehension  is  genuinely  entertained 
In  many  quarters,  but  we  should  doubt  its  being  seriously  held 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  Colony.  When  they  join,  as  tliej  not 
nnfiequcntly  do,  in  the  cry  that  the  growth  of  the  native 
clement  constitnles  a  danger  to  the  State,  what  they  really 
mean  is,  not  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  natives,  but  that 
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they  WMit  to  modify  the  relationa  between  the  inrcrinr  and  the 
superior  rarx-. 

It  is  indrnt  incnnccivable  thnt  any  inlellif;eiK  .Soulb  Arrimii 
colonist  should  seriously  desire  to  eliminate  (lie  nntive  puputit' 
tion,  for  bv  so  doing  iw  would  simply  be  dcstroyinf;  the  supply 
of  labour  on  which  th<-  wholt?  prosperity  of  the  Colony  depends. 
South  Africa  never  hiis  bpcii — -and,  for  manv  long  yrnn  to  come, 
uerer  can  be— a  field  for  the  sort  of  emigrnnts  who  buHt  up 
America,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  who  now  form  the  working 
classes  of  these  communities.  Kxperiineiit  tifli-r  eiiH-riment  has 
been  made  to  dirert  the  tide  of  Europoun  cmis^nitton  to  South 
Africa,  ainJ  every  esperiment  has  failed.  The  reasons  of  the 
failure  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  the  journey  i» 
beyond  the  meani  of  onltnary  emigrant);  in  the  second  place^ 
though  (here  is  any  amount  of  waste  Inntls  in  the  Veldt,  titey 
are  not  lands  that  ean  Iw  made  productive  by  ■ettleni  who  hare 
no  capital  beyond  their  own  strong  aims  and  stout  hearts.  It  Ik 
a  common  saiingin  the  West,  that  you  hare  onlv  to  ttrkle  llie 
pnirie  with  a  hoe,  and  it  smiles  back  with  a  harvt^I.  Kven 
ihe  most  enthusiastic  Afrikander  would  hesitate  to  make  any 
mmilar  assertion  about  his  own  country.  The  Veldt  may  be- 
worth  farming  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  first  of  theae 
conditions  is  to  have  capital  to  sink  in  cattle  and  wells  and 
irrigntioi)  works.  If  an  onlinary  British  labourer  were  given  a 
farm  of  a  thousand  acres  in  the  Veldt,  the  only  usi^  he  could 
mako  of  it  would  In'  to  sell  it  for  whatever  be  could  get,  Vm  n 
British  workman  tlicre  is  work  enough  and  to  spare  in  South 
Africa,  but  then  be  would  have  to  work  alongside  with  natives, 
and  wodM  be  liable  to  have  his  wafCs  cut  down  by  native  onm- 
perition.  This  he  will  never  do  as  long  as  there  are  Colonini 
where  the  working  classes  are  white  men,  and  where  the  only 
Cumpetilion  he  has  to  fear  is  that  of  his  own  fellow- work  men. 

The  troth  is.  South  Africa  offers  a  great  fiehl  for  emigrants, 
but  only  for  emigrants  who  have  iiion«yorwho  are  skilleil  practi- 
tioners in  their  profccsion  or  trade,  or  lumdiwork,  wlUtAver 
that  may  be.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  land  of  white  masters  and  coloiireil 
workmen.  It  is  the  native*  who  till  th«  field,  who  dig  in  the 
Binet,  who  make  the  roails  and  railways,  who,  in  fsu-t,  'lo  the 
nsnual  work  of  tbe  whole  umotry  under  white  overaeers  and 
foremen.  \'ou  might  aSer  a  Roer  aay  amount  of  wages  as  iha 
price  of  his  t&botmi^  m  a  woriUBan,  ami  be  WfwhJ  refuse  tb« 
oficT  with  acorn.  It  'u  mtwb  the  Mmtr  with  the  KoflUb 
colonist*.  They  are  nady  to  be  mastsrs,  Init  Ikcy  are  not  ready 
to  be  comsBoo  labenrera.  A  few  years  ago,  an  Knylishinan 
wbo  was  the  iiiii  11^111  ef  one  of  tbe  diam'^wl  mJnM,  nimI  wh« 
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had  a  great  belief  in  the  old  thcorj-  that  a  British  Inbourrr  can 
i]i>  better  and  more  work  than  hnlt'-ifdozrn  binck  men,  rrWvcd 
to  have  his  mine  worked  solely  by  white  Inbotir.  He  g<>t  out  a 
body  of  miners  from  England,  and  paid  them  wages  macli 
aboTO  the  then  ordinary  scale.  For  a  few  days  all  went  well, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  the  men  struck  work  snd 
declined  to  go  on,  unless  they  had  native  labourers  under  them 
to  do  the  dig'giog,  carrying,  and  loading.  So  it  is  everyivbere 
in  South  Africa.  The  head-work  is  done  by  highly  paid  white 
labour,  the  hard  work  by  comparatively  cheaply  paid  black 
labour.  ^^ 

in  these  circumstances,  it  is  n  matter  of  vitAl  tmportao^H 
to  the  Colonists  tu  have  a  plentiful  and  steady  supply  of  natis^^ 
labour.  There  are  any  number  of  natives  strong  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  work  well  under  while  control.  No  ooiii- 
pulsion  is  required  to  induce  the  Kaffirs  to  work,  and,  in  th«ir 
own  way,  to  work  well.  All  that  i»  wanted  is  that  the  Kaffir 
should  have  the  wish  to  earn  money.  Unfonnnatcly,  this  wish 
is  of  a  very  inicrmittent  character.  The  native,  except  in  very 
rare  and  exceptional  instances,  hits  no  anibtlion  to  change  his 
normal  mode  of  life.  His  wants  are  few  and  cheaply  supplied, 
and,  as  long  as  he  can  live  after  his  own  customs,  be  does  not 
care  to  earn  money  for  which  he  has  got  to  work.  Life,  howerer, 
even  for  savages,  is  not  so  easy  in  South  Africa  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  game  has  been  killed  or  driven  00*.  The  raising  of  mcaliei, 
the  staple  of  the  native's  food,  has  become  more  difficult,  u 
the  lands  pass  into  the  hands  of  while  settlers,  and  the  passion 
for  drink  makes  a  heavy  drain  on  native  savinfi^s.  So, 
when  things  get  bad,  the  native  tramps  off  from  his  home, 
often  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  mines  or  railways,  and  takd 
work,  for  which  be  receives,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  value  in 
wages.  Believers  in  the  dignity  of  labour  would  naturally  assume 
that,  when  once  the  Kalfir  had  learned  the  comfort  of  steaiiy  paj 
and  the  advantages  of  regular  employment,  he  would  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  precarious  squalid  life  of  savagery. 
The  belief  is  not  justidetl  by  facts.  As  soon  aa  the  Kaffir  bai 
fulfilled  his  term  of  contract  and  received  his  pay — the  twe 
events  are,  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  functions  of  each 
other — bo  shoulders  his  blanket,  loads  himself  with  Kaffir 
'truck,'  as  the  omnium  gatherum  of  a  native's  sack  is  termed, 
and  tramps  back  to  his  village.  There  he  buys  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
togctlier  with  a  new  wife,  and  sets  the  latter  to  till  bis  ground 
with  the  former  while  be  loafs  about  hunting  or  pilfering.  Thus 
the  great  difficulty  in  all  industrial  enterprises  in  South  Africa 
litt  in  the  uncertain  and    irregular  supply  of  native  labour. 
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VVhcrever  you  travel  in  Dritisb  South  ATrica,  to  whomsoever 
yon  ipeab,  you  hear  one  uniform  complaint  (hat  something  has 
got  to  be  done  to  increase  the  supply  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  native  labour. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  Colonists  that 
the  relations  between  the  native  labourers  and  their  white 
employers  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  on  their 
present  footing.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction  thrre  has  been 
of  late  a  strong  agitation  throughout  the  Cape  Colony  in  favour 
of  curtailing,  if  not  annulling,  the  suifrage  hitherto  possessed 
under  the  Constitution  by  the  natives.  VVhen  the  Capo  vras 
converted  from  a  Crown  Colony  into  a  self-governing  Colony, 
the  right  of  voting  was  made  independent  of  race  and  colour; 
and  as  the  Colony  was  then  in  a  very  poor  war,  the  electoral 
([ualificalion  was  placed  at  a  very  low  figure.  The  result 
was  that  a  very  large  number  of  natives  became  privileged  to 
vole.  The  KaDirs  are  far  too  ignorant  and  too  indifferent  to 
take  nny  active  interest  in  politics,  and  have  not  even  reached 
the  stage  of  mental  development  when  men  entertain  political 
prejudices,  still  less  political  convictions.  But  the  'lilankct' 
vote,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  numerous  in  many  of  the  rural 
constituencies,  and  was  sometimes  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two  Cape  parties,  which,  as  we 
have  snid,  under  whatever  name  they  might  be  called,  reprc- 
•ented  resjieciively  the  Boers  and  the  British  Colonists.  Thus, 
in  former  days,  the  dread  of  losing  the  Blanket  vote  hindered 
cither  party  from  dealing  by  legislation  with  the  native  question. 
But  since  Mr.  Khodes's  policy  has  joined  English  and  Dutch  in 
one  common  Afrikander  policy,  there  is  a  very  general  consensus 
of  opinion  thai,  either  by  means  of  an  educntionnl  test  or  by  a 
higher  pecuniary  qualification,  the  lower  class  of  natives  ought 
in  the  interest  of  the  Colony  to  be  deprived  of  ibe  suffrage. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  to  accuse  the  Colonists  of  any  desire 
to  re-establish  slavery.  But  they  do,  undoubiedlv,  hold  that 
the  white  man  and  the  black  differ  fundamentally  in  many 
respects  besides  that  of  colour;  and  that  the  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  action  which  is  beneficial  to  the  former  is  not  only 
luclets  but  hurtful  to  the  latter.  In  theory,  the  laws  of  the 
Cape  recognise  no  dlfferi-nce  between  Kaffirs  and  Colonists. 
In  the  Transvaal,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  to  some  extent  in  Natal,  the  law  does  recognize  a 
marked  difference.  In  the  Transvaal,  for  instance,  a  native 
cannot  move  from  his  residence  without  a  permit  from  the  local 
authorities,  and  if  he  is  found  without  one  he  is  sent  at  once  to 
prison  :  be  is  obliged  to  be  indoors,  unless  he  has  special  leave^ 
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by  K  cerlain  time  of  oigiit,  of  whic-b  notice  is  pircn  bjr  ringing 
a  bell :  he  it  not  allowed  to  b«y  iatoxicfttiog  Iiqaors :  be  bu 
no  voice  of  a,ay  kind  in  tbe  govenunent  of  the  countrj :  h«  it 
compelled,  when  not  workini!;  for  a  lirclihoncl,  to  rexide  in  ihe 
native  n'strrvationv,  and,  though  tbe  Inw  protects  him  ngainit 
injur}-  lo  lift!  or  limb  »t  tbe  hands  of  his  eraplojretv,  h«  bM 
verr  little  chance  of  redress  sii  litng  as  anv  ill-treatment  of 
which  he  may  compintn  does  not  outrage  such  public  opinion 
as  exists  amongst  the  Boers.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  natr 
workmen  in  the  Transvaal  were  verj  poorly  paid,  and  tf 
chiefly  in  food  and  clothing,  provided  by  ihcir  masters 
their  own  estimate.  Bui  the  demand  for  lalMur  which  I 
sprung  up  with  the  discovery  of  the  Kan<lt  Mines,  has  raised 
the  xt.tndiud  of  wages  to  an  rxtravagant  degree.  Native 
workmen  employed  at  the  mines  can  earn  twenty-five  shilling 
to  thirty  shillings  a  week,  paid  in  hard  money  ;  and  the  Boen 
complain  bitterly  of  tbe  difGcutty  of  obtaining  farm  hands. 
Already  there  has  been  talk  of  tbe  Government  interfering  tn 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  Mining  Companies,  anil 
pnibitbly  this  wmilil  have  been  done  alrcatiy  if  these  companiw 
had  not  Ik-i-d  ,-ilmost  exclusivelv  in  tbe  hands  of  fCnglisb 
owners.  In  the  Cnpe  and  in  Natal,  tbe  natives  are  noie 
favourably  treated,  hut  ibis  is  mainly  because  popular  sentiment 
is  more  influenced  by  modem  ideas  than  in  the  Lhitch 
Kepublics.  But  even  here  legislation  has  been  passed  which  il 
(lislincily  based  on  tbe  dilTerence  of  colour.  The  plain  simple 
truth  is  that,  in  South  African  opinion,  the  black  man  is  not 
qualified  as  yet  to  exercise  the  same  absolute  liberty  of  action 
as  is  accorded  to  the  white  settler :  and  as  South  Africa  b«;om« 
more  united  and  more  autonomous,  tliis  opinion  is  likely 
influence  still  more  the  course  of  all  future  legislation 
connexion  with  the  native  question. 

Again,  llie  policy  of  annexing  native  territories  is  extreme!; 
popular  in  South  Africa.  Boers  and  Britishers,  however  they 
may  dlsngrec  on  other  matters,  are  absolutely  of  one  mind  aa  lo 
the  iniijuity  of  leaving  rich  districts  that  could  he  developed 
and  rendered  prtxluctivc  in  the  hands  of  white  settlers,  lo  He 
fallow  in  tbe  possession  of  snvnge  tribes,  who  make  no  attempt 
whatever  to  cultivate  these  lands  to  tulvant.-ige.  This  land 
hunger,  which  is  common  in  all  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is 
especially  strong  amidst  the  Ho(?r*.  As  we  have  said  before, 
the  soil  of  the  Veldt  is  ill  adapted  to  sp;ide  industry  ;  and 
therefore  tbe  onlinary  British  settler  does  not  feel  the  same 
indignation  at  tbe  Kallirs  holding  vast  acres  of  nntilted  and 
uncullivati-d  land,  ripe  for  crops  or  herds  and  yet  producing 
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nothing,  M  it  imtertaiitMl  by  his  American  kinsman  at  prairie 
lands  bcin);  kept  apart  as  Indian  [oscrvations.  But  to  the  Boors 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory  is  n  mnttcr  not  only  of  personal 
interest,  but  of  vital  necessity.  Their  trndc  is  catllc-breeding; 
nml  for  cattle-breeding  lo  l>c  cnrrleil  on  with  )ue»-ss  larg<! 
gru!ing-gr(>un<ls  Are  rec[uire(l,  when?  the  herds  and  Hocks  can 
rojun  about  in  search  of  fresh  pasture.  In  the  course  of  years 
the  gnucing-grounds  become  exhaLUsl<.'d  owing  to  lack  of  proper 
fulture,  and,  wh^it  is  more,  the  Boers  are  gradually  being 
elbowed  out  of  their  old  farms  by  the  itdvnnce  of  British 
civilization.  Unless  therefore  they  are  to  abandon  the  piLstoral 
occupations  which  are  at  once  their  livelihood  and  their  reason 
of  being,  they  bavi:  got  to  '  Ircck  '  further  onw.-uds  and  l«  seek 
new  pastures.  In  order  to  do  this,  tliey  must  take  possession  of 
the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  so-called  independent  native 
tribes;  and  therefore  they  are  keen  advocates  of  an  annexa- 
tionist iioiicy.  It  is  by  carrying  out  this  policy  tliat  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  rewarded  the  loyalty  of  his  Dutch  supporters. 
Under  his  influence  Becbuanaland  and  Mashonaland  hare  been 
practically  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony^  whilst  Swaziland  is  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Transvaal.  And  in  the  near  future, 
MatabeleUnd,  Zululnnd,  am)  Pondoland  will  be  thrown  open 
to  Datch  farmers  and  British  miners.  It  matters  compuratively 
little  whetiier  these  annexed  territories  »te  itssignt^d  in  the  first 
instance  to  one  Slate  or  Colony  or  to  another,  or  whether  they 
remain  nominally  under  British  Protectorates.  In  one  form  or 
another  tbev  will,  a*  the  Colonists  believe,  be  part  and  parcel 
of  tbe  United  Confederacy  into  which  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the 
ACriksadcT  Bund  intend  to  weld  the  whole  of  Sonth  Africa. 

Muters  therefore  stand  thus:  for  the  first  time  in  Si>ulh 
African  history  tbrrc:  is  a  genuint;  ptipiilnr  movement  fur  the 
establishment  of  some  kind  of  confederacy  under  which  colonial 
aSairs  may  be  administered  uccordin;{  to  colonial  ideas;  and 
this  moTement  is  led  by  an  Englishman  of  singular  ability,  who 
has  contrived  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  two  rival  natlonislities, 
the  Enc^lish  and  the  Dutch,  and  whose  success  hitherto  has  been 
so  signal  as  (o  secure  him  tbe  support  of  tbe  ('olonists  In  the 
prosecution  of  bis  policy.  The  four  main  fcMtures  of  thai  policy 
may  be  said  to  be.  South  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  :  the  -rradual 
absorption  of  nil  territories  lying  south  of  ihe  ^^mibnai  in  some 
description  of  I'ederal  Uoioo ;  the  regulation  of  t>>-' 
labour  questions  by  the  States  composing  ib> 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  mxcrainty  of  ( 

To    a    very  great    extent  tlic  prugra' 
Confederation  i*  still  in  its  inchoate  sL 
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nny  clelinilc  Bchcmc  of  his  own,  he  hns  not  yd  mnde  It  public, 
nor  hn«  he,  bo  far  as  wc  arc  nwarc,  cvrr  done  more  than  expre» 
A  desire  to  bring  about  a  Customs  Union  OTer  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  But  the  end  he  has  in  vic^w  is  obvious;  and  the 
means  he  emjituvs  lo  compass  that  end  nre  the  Bame  as  he 
employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Kimbcrlcv  diamontl 
mines,  which  was  not  to  put  forward  an^-  general  scheme  for 
uniting  the  mines  into  one  gigantic  astociatinn,  but  to  effect 
the  incorporation  of  one  mine  after  another,  till  the  body  thus 
formed  becnme  so  powerful  that  the  recalcitrant  mines  Ikk 
compelled  to  follow  suit.  Be  this  as  it  mar,  ihe  idea  of  ft 
South  African  Cimfcdcracv  which  ended  in  failure,  when  6rst 
proposed  hy  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  is  now  a  possible  if  not  a 
probable  project  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  colonics, — 
R  result  which  has  come  to  pass  under  Mr.  Rbodcs's  regime,  aad 
to  no  small  extent  is  due  to  his  personal  influence. 

The  question,  therefore,  that  wc  wish  the  Kriiiih  public  ti»\ 
consider  is,  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  I'lnj^land  toward* 
this  new  era  in  South  African  hislorv.  Our  own  opinion  it, 
that  it  ought  for  the  present  to  lie  one  of  friendly  neutrality. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  Colonial  point  of  view  as 
fairly  as  we  car,  hut  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  for  one  parly 
to  an  action  does  not  involve  an  admission  that  that  party  is 
necessarily  altogether  in  the  right.  We  arc  not  clear  ounelrci  { 
whether  a  United  South  Africa  under  British  supremacy  is  as 
yet  possible.  We  are  still  less  clear  whether  the  internal  policy 
of  such  ii  union  is  one  that  woulil  commend  itself  to  public 
opinion  at  home.  The  one  thing  we  are  dt-ar  about  is  that  the 
policy  of  which  Mr.  Rhode*  is,  so  to  spenk,  the  embo<iiment, 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  in  the  utterly  irrational  manner  ths 
hu  been  adopted  by  the  Radical  parly. 

It  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  defend  the  Chartered  Company,  or 
to  express  any  opinion  of  its  financial  prospects  one  way  or 
the  oiher.  But  there  is  no  disputing  the  plain  fact  that  th« 
founders  and  promoters  of  this  great  undertaking  have  shov 
the  same  qualities  of  energy,  resoluticm,  and  adventurous  darin| 
which  founded  the  British  Empire  iu  the  bygone  lime.  Vet 
because  Englishmen  of  to-day  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  o£ 
their  forefathers,  and  added  by  iheir  own  efforts  a  new  province 
to  C!rcater  Britain,  they  are  held  up  to  obloquy  by  the  organs 
of  the  new  Liberalism  in  England  as  cut-ihronts,  assassins,  and 
border  rufhant ;  while  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  most 
popular  and  powerful  statesman  in  Soutli  Africa,  is  assailed 
with  virulent  abuse,  which  would  be  out  of  place  even  in  stig- 
matizing a  convicted  criminal.     Nor  ii  Mr.  Labouchere  alone 
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in  h»  dcnunriatioD*  of  the  Matubele  War,  and  of  the  policy 
wbich  the  Colonists  in  South  Africa  rcgnrd  its  rsscntial  to  the 
(ievelfipmcnt  of  their  countrj-.  The  tone  of  ilic  dcipatchcs 
*ent  from  Downing  Street  to  Sir  Henry  Loch  during  the  I«te 
war  showed,  to  sny  ilic  least,  no  great  sympnlhy  vritU  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Chartered  Company  ;  and  it  is  believed  in  the 
Cape  lh*t,  if  the  Ministry  could  have  their  own  w«y,  they  would 
deprive  the  Colonists  of  all  the  advautftges  which  tb«  victories 
won  by  their  own  troops  have  secured.  Language  has  been 
UM-<1  by  prominent  members  of  ibe  Liberal  party  in  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  endorsing,  though  in  more  measured  language,  the 
indictinenls  levelled  by  Mr,  Labouchcre.  And,  more  than  all, 
our  Ministers,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country,  have 
never  adecguately  protesUid  against  the  misrepresentations  to 
wbich  our  countrymen  in  South  Africa  are  subjected. 

It  may  be  said  that  hard  words  break  no  bones,  and  that 
after  all  neither  the  Government  nor  the  counlrv  have  as  vet 
placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  annexation  ol 
Matabclrland.  Practically,  whatever  terms  of  settlement  may  be 
propounded  by  the  Colonial  OtTice,  the  decision  as  to  the  fate 
of  Lo  Dongula's  kingdom  does  not  rest  with  us.  If  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  Cape  Legislature  have  made  up  their  minds  to  occupy 
Matalxdrlnnd  and  to  throw  its  mines  open,  we  have  no  means 
of  resisting  their  deciiinn  except  by  sending  linjwrial  troops  in 
order  to  coerce  the  Colonists  into  withdrawing  from  the  country 
tbey  have  already  occupied.  This  we  never  should  do,  sod, 
what  is  more,  the  O>lonists  are  aware  that  wo  never  sliould ; 
and  therefore  they  will  pursue  their  own  way,  no  matter  what 
ourpapen  may  write,  or  our  politicians  may  threaten. 

Tb«  ntX  danger  of  the  outcry  lo  which  we  allude,  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  immediate  manifestation,  ax  in  the  spirit  of  which 
it  is  the  outcome.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberals  lo  insist  upon  our  Colonial  posaessions  being 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of 
English  Liberalism.  In  India  this  sort  of  vexatious  inter- 
ference is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  mischievous 
if  exercised  in  the  case  of  a  lelf-goveming  colony,  such  as  the 
Cape.  If,  for  instance,  the  Cape  Legislature  were  to  pass  laws 
restricting  the  native  vote  or  regulating  the  conditions  of  native 
labour,  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  Liberals  would  exert  their 
influence  lo  induce  the  Government  of  the  day  to  refuse  their 
sanction  to  the  laws  in  question.  The  only  result  of  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  would  be  to  imperil 
the  connexion  between  England  and  our  South  African  Colonies, 
There  is  at  present  no  Separatist  party  in  the  Cape ;  the  Duic-h, 
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though  ihey  have  no  love  for  ub,  are  ready  to  ncccpt  our  ; 
the  English  Colonists  arc  still  ]>rou<l  of  their  connexion  wit 
England ;  and  most  of  them  look   on  England  m   their 
borne.     But  Boers  and   Hngliih  settlers  are  alike  agreed  that^ 
so  far  as  South  Africa  is  ciincenied  thej'  tan  not  going   to  be 
governed  from  Downiiin:  Street,  or  to  bavo  their  local      ~  ' 
regulated  by  English  party  politics. 

The  common-sense  of  our  countrvmen  will,  wo  think,  lead 
them  to  admit  that  the  Colonists  arc  in  their  right.  Absiraci 
principles,  however  right  in  themselves,  are  excessively  difficult 
of  prncticnl  application  ;  and,  after  all,  residents  in  South  Africa 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  savnge  or 
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SKVdge  population,  who  know  the  Kaflini,  not  of  fiction,  but  o£^^ 
real  life,  who  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  whitft^| 
('olunists  live  and  have  their  being,  arc  better  able  to  judge 
what  ought  to  be  the  legal  relations  between  black  and  while 
men,  than  stay-at-home  Englishmen  who  never  saw  a  Kaffir 
in  their  lives.  We  feel  even  more  confident  that  the  sense 
of  fair  play  and  the  love  of  pluck  which  arc  so  universsJ  in 
this  country,  will  lead  the  great  mass  of  thr  ilritish  publi 
to  do  justice  to  the  heroism  displayed  by  the  gallant  baudl'ul 
Englishtneu  who,  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  fougl 
and  conquered  against  overwhelming  odds  lo  the  far-^woy  lanf 
of  the  .Matabeles.  Nobody  disputes  the  bmvery  of  nrttish 
acddiers,  but  anyone  actguainted  with  the  true  story  of  Soatfa 
African  warfare  is  aware  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our  compara- 
tive failure  wns  the  almost  abject  terror  entertained  by  our 
troops  at  the  idea  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  aavagv 
enemies.  It  wns  not  death  they  feared,  but  what  preceded 
death.  The  subject  is  a  pntnful  one,  on  which  tliere  is  aa  cause 
to  dwell.  All  we  need  say  is  that  every  man  of  the  pioneer  force 
which  marcbeil  on  liuluwayo  knew  well  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  if  he  fell  into  the  Itamls  of  Lo  Uengula's  warriors,  ami  yet, 
knowing  this,  their  resolution  never  failed.  This  much  also 
we  must  add,  that  even  if  the  men  who  fought  in  the  itlatabele 
campaign  should  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  indiridnal 
acts  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  one  and  all  mim  who  knew  only  too 
well  what  savage  warfare  means  in  grim  reality. 

We  trust  we  have  made  ciur  meaning  clear.  We  cannot  fnrei 
the  future,  but  we  can  see  this  much,  that  events  in  South  Africa 
are  tending  rapidly  towards  the  coosiilidattoa  of  the  various 
States  and  Colonics  of  South  Africa  into  an  United  ConfedeTacy. 
It  may  bo  said  that  Imperial  Confederacy  of  any  kind  would 
be  of  no  value  lo  the  Mother  Country  upon  such  a  basis  as  that 
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contemplated  byMr.Hhodps;  and  that,  if  our  Coloniw  are  to  be 
aaionomous,  it  tDfttttrr*  little  whether  the}'  remain  or  not  under 
the  Union  Jock.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue,  that 
wh<-n  tVip  son*  of  n  family  with  their  father'*  consrnt  bavt;  got 
bouses  and  ImiincMrs  of  ihcir  own,  it  make*  noditrrrrnec  to  the 
famit/  whetlier  parent*  and  eliililrcn  arr  partner*  or  otherwite. 
Kren  as  things  arv,  the  influence  of  home  opinion  is  very 
strong  in  our  Colonies  ;  nnder  an^  system  of  feder;il  government 
it  would  be  infinitelj-  stronger.  Whatever  ibeorist*  may 
ftUe^e,  experience  shows  that  not  only  trade  but  atl&cbnieat 
and  a  sense  of  mutual  obligation  follow  thella^.  Those  there- 
fore who  believe  with  us  that  Great  Britain  has  a  grand  mistion 
to  perform  in  the  world's  history,  as  the  bead  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  throughout  the  globe,  cannot  bat  rtew  witli  diunay 
the  possible  seremnce  from  England  of  her  Scratli  African  pos- 
■essiuns.  AnybiKly  who  reileL-ts  upon  what  the  authority  and 
influence  of  England  would  be  nuwailays  if  the  United  States 
•till  renained  part  and  parcel  of  the  Briliah  Empire,  cannot 
but  deprecate  any  action  which  might  lead  to  the  cstabllshuient 
of  an  independent  Republic  in  South  Africa  owning  no  con- 
nexion with  Gnat  Britain  other  than  that  of  community  of 
race  and  language,  and  only  that  in  so  far  as  the  English 
portion  of  its  citizens  are  concerned. 

The  mnrement  in  favour  of  consolidation  is  now  led  by 
Englishmen,  who  are  most  anxioti*  that  the  Confrderacy,  of 
wbtcii  they  iKliere  thny  are  now  laying  the  foundation,  should 
remain  an  integi«l  part  of  the  lirittsh  Empire.  If,  however, 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  have  characterised  the  recent  attack* 
<m  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  so-called  '  for- 
ward '  policy  of  the  Capo  Colony,  should  be  displayed  by  any 
considerable  party  at  home  in  their  future  dealings  with  South 
Africjin  questionn,  the  Colonists  will  undoubtedly  learn  to  look 
forwan)  to  th<t  formation  of  a  United  South  African  ConfederM^ 
a*  the  means  not  for  cy>n*oli dating,  but  for  severing,  the  con- 
nexion between  tlie  Mother  Country  and  her  South  African  pos- 
sessions. Not  content  with  detaching  Ireland  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  our  English  Separatists  are  now  eolering  upon  a 
course  of  action  which  must,  if  pursued,  sever  lirilish  South 
Africa  from  the  British  Empire,  and  thereby  dcjil  a  deathblow 
to  Imperial  Federation.  We  cannot  believe  tliat  English 
Liberals,  as  n  party,  desire  to  bring  such  an  end  to  pa**.  All 
we  wi*h  to  point  nut  i*,  that  they  arc  working  towards  thai  end 
if  they  identify  tliemsttlve*  with  the  'Little  England'  policv 
that  ho*  found  its  latest  man t festal  ion*  in  the  organs  of  ( 
New  Liberalism. 
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Aet.  \IU.—Tlif  L^t  of  Sir  Harry  Parkfs,  K.C.B.,  G.Af.C.a\ 
*ometi»ic  Her  Majat'/'f  Minuter  to  China  and  Jajtan.  2  »oI| 
Bj  Stanley  Lane-Puole  and  F.  V.  I)i<;kini.      London,  lij91.^ 

WE  hnrc  seldom  tcmI  »  biography  which  bivs  pictured 
morn  clrarlj  and  faitHfutly  ihe  %ahjet%  of  iu  pogt^s  as 
tU<^  worlc  tvliich  we  have  put  at  the  haul  u(  lhi«  article.  Many 
circumttancex  have  conKJbuted  (o  thii  result,  apart  from  ibe 
unquestionable  sliill  with  which  the  materials  have  been 
arraDged.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  a  man  with  marked  cbarac- 
tcriitics.  Pocsciacd  of  eminent  ability,  of  a  courage  which 
ncrer  flinched  even  in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  of  a  tact  and 
insight  into  the  Ortcntnl  character  which  made  him  at  once 
admired  and  dreaded  alike  by  ChincM-  Mnndnrini,  Japanese 
Daimios,  and  Sinmese  grandees,  SW  Marry  Parkei  stand*  oat 
at  a  figure  which  must  always  command  attention,  while  the^_ 
background  of  the  picture  is  full  of  those  dramatic  situatiou^l 
which  seem  to  fall  only  to  the  lot  of  men  of  the  British  race.       ^^ 

The  history  of  our  relations  with  China  Is  practically 
included  within  the  last  sixty  years —einctly  a  Chinese  cycle. 
Before  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  Missions  of  Lord  Macartney 
and  Lord  Amherst,  China  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpocet,  a 
Urra  tncot/nila.  The  few  merchants  who  traded  in  the  silks 
and  teas  of  that  favoured  land,  lived  cabined,  cribbed,  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  factory  sites  of  Canton.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  settlement  they  moved  only  at  their 
peril.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  They  were  forbidden  lo  enter  the  city, 
and  their  expeditions  on  the  river  were  strictly  limited  to 
given  number  of  miles.  They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  tl 
presence  of  officials  even  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  all  commun: 
cations  to  the  local  authorities  look  the  form  of  Petitions.  The 
only  natives  with  whom  they  had  communication  were  certain 
merchants  who  were  especially  appointed  as  guarantors  foi 
their  goo<l  I)ehavi()ur.  The  least  infraction  of  the  laws  laid 
down  for  their  guidance  was  punished  by  the  suspensioD  of 
trade,  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  native  servants,  and  by  the 
cutting  ofT  of  all  supplies.  Like  the  Dutch  at  Decima  lo 
Japan,  they  lived  at  Canton  a  life  of  subjection  and  insult,  to 
which  they  were  fain  to  submit  in  exchange  for  the  large 
fortunes  which  the  rich  shipments  to  Europe  enabled  them 
amass. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  China  when  the  English 
Government  took  over  the  management  of  afTairs.  In  1833  the 
transfer  from   the  Company  to   the  Crown  was  cflocted,  sod 
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from  that  point  the  liUtory  of  our  relation!  with  Chios  bofiint. 
It  Wfti  thoughl  that  (he  fact  of  the  merchants  being  members 
only  of  a  tradiog  Company  had  induced  the  Chinese  authorities 
lo  irrat  ihcm  with  contumely.  It  waa  known  that  of  all 
bureaucrats  the  Chinese  were  the  most  burcaacratic  ;  that  the 
poucssion  of  an  office,  however  insignificant,  raised  the  holder 
immrasuntbly  above  tbe  pt-ople,  nml  it  was  nntural  therefore  to 
Hsumc  that,  when  tiie  Kiiglish  representative  should  dcTclopc 
&om  a  merchant  into  Ilia  Majesty's  Minister,  a  corresponding 
change  of  conduct  mi]t;ht  bo  looked  for  on  the  part  of  the 
Mandarins.  Bui  this  view,  thougb  reasonable,  was  based  cm 
misconception.  In  their  ignorance  of  anything  outside  the 
frontiers  of  China,  and  in  thn  pride  begotten  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries  of  dominiuit,  the  Cbinvse  regarded,  and  still 
regard,  all  foreigners  with  contempt.  Their  attitude  hw  always 
been  that  foreigners  residing  on  their  shores  are  to  be  regarded 
OS  *  Ilarbarians,'  who  have  come  to  seek  light  and  leading  as 
well  as  commerce  iu  the  territories  of  the  Son  of  Meaven,  and 
that  their  poailion  should  be  that  of  suppliants  for  the  Imperial 
favour.  Ambassadors  commatidccl  no  more  respect  than 
mercantile  representatives.  Neither  Lord  Napier,  the  first 
accredited  Minister  to  China,  nor  his  successor,  Sir  George 
Robinson,  met  with  anything  but  insult  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  who  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  harassing  their 
opponents.  In  li337  Sir  Charles  HUiot  became  Minister,  and 
bis  appointment  was  the  first  step  towards  the  war  of  IS^O. 

So  long  ago  as  1  Tt>U  a  jiotverful  agitation  hod  \xta  aroused 
in  China  by  the  drain  of  silver  occasioned  by  the  payment  in 
specie  for  the  opium  imported  from  India.  In  1839  the  cjucstion 
was  once  more  raised.  Memorial  after  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  throne,  praying  that  steps  mii;lit  be  taken  to  check  the 
flow  of  the  precious  metal  abroad.  The  Council  of  State  care- 
fully <liscussed  the  situation;  and  though  u  majority  of  the 
Ministers  were  in  favour  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  a  minority  recommended  that  the  irathc  should  be  legal- 
ized, hut  kept  in  check  by  a  duty  which  would  add  wealth  to 
the  coffers  of  the  State,  'i'echnically  the  trade  had  already 
been  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  against  which  the  Emperor's 
edicts  fulminated  was  a  smuggling  concern  which  tlic  Chinese 
Government,  had  it  been  in  earnest,  and  had  it  been  possesst-d 
of  the  power  common  lo  ail  civilized  Governments,  might  easily 
iiavc  put  down.  It  was,  however,  iwwerlrss  to  suppress  it,  and 
the  wisest  course  therefore  would  have  been 
what  has  been  done  now,  and  to  lead  the  > 
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hn*  nrvrr  fh'iwn  tUelf  far-s«emg,  am)  Coiiimi»ioner  Lin 
appfiintfHl  ia    IftiJl'  to  '  repoit  Upon  the  atraint-d   Cfindition 
nlfain  nt  Canton,  where  trade  liad  been  twic«  tuijH-ndcwl  ki 
twice  timidlj  resomcd,  and  to  ■upnress  th«  mffic  in  opium.' 

With  the  ignorant  bKuteor  of  a  Chin«»e  Mandarin,  Li 
on  arriving  at  bit  post,  i^orcd  xha  Enfflish  Minister, 
im peri ou sly  oitJirrrd  the  Bnii«h  mrrrhnnts  to  mrrcnder  all  the 
opinm  in  their  p"«e««ion.  In  order  to  vnforco  this  decrcv 
hv  impri«nnc(l  thr  foreign  merchnntic  in  th»  ladorirs,  and 
cT<;n  Sir  Clinrli-*  Klliot  was,  as  he  wrotr,  '  Torcibly  detained, 
K^ether  with  ili  ihe  merchants  of  xay  own  and  other  fo; 
natiofli  settled  here,  without  tappliet  of  food,  deprired  of 
wrvanis,  and  cat  off  from  all  intcrconrM  with  our  reapecti 
countries.'  Unhappily  for  th«  continuance  of  peace  between  v 
two  countries,  this  m«)dc  of  comptiliton  sncceedecl,  and  ovi 
twenty  ihotjsanfl  chests  of  opium,  valued  at  2,000,000/.  alerli 
wrrr  given  up  nn<)  destroyed.  If  our  relations  with  the  CbiOi 
have  (aught  us  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  to  yiel 
to  hectoring  and  bluster  inevitably  results  in  further  dcman 
and  more  blatant  hostility.  If  Sir  Charles  Elliot  thought 
by  consenting  to  this  proccvditijf  be  would  conciliate  the  Com- 
tniisiuner,  he  was  mi«tJikrn.  Lin  continued  to  take  no  notice  nf 
him,  and  arrested  Hriiish  nubjecls  without  any  reference  to  him 
whalcTer.  This  was  liad  enough,  )>ut  the  in>olctH%  of  the  Chinese 
extended  atill  further.  Tlirir  war>junks  rontared  lo  instill 
British  men-of-war ;  and  when  otT  Cliuenpi  two  English  shipl 
mented  the  unwarrantable  pretension*  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-nine 
junks  by  sinking  and  disabling;  (hem,  Lin  issucil  a  decree  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  forei<;n  trade,  and  ordering  the  expulsion  of 
British  subjects  from  the  shores  of  China. 

Such  an  outrage  amounted  to  a  dcclaraiioa  of  war. 
gage  thus  thrown  down  was  taken  up  by  the  English  Gove: 
ment,  and  in  1840  an  expedition  was  sent  out  under 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gougli  to  punish  the  Emperor's  Govern- 
ment for  th<!  wrong  done,  an<l  to  attempt  to  place  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  a  more  saliifaetory  footing.  A» 
prrliminarr  measures  the  Island  of  Chusan  was  occupied,  and 
the  forts  on  the  Canton  river  were  captured,  leaving  the  city 
itself  at  our  mercy.  With  that  fatal  want  of  appreciatinn  of 
Ihe  necessities  of  the  case  which  has  pursued  ns  through  moit 
of  our  dealings  with  China,  the  Rritith  mmmander,  instead  of 
marching  into  the  city  and  settling  once  and  for  all  the  question 
of  the  right  of  entry,  which  was  subsequently  to  give  rise  lo 
the  second  war,  agreeil  t<i  release  the  city  on  tbe  payment  of 
an  iiHlemnity.     Even   when   negotiating  this  convention,  tbe 
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Britiih  commuMler  wss  not  allowed  to  enter  (he  ^tea,  bat 
wu  induced  lo  »taic  hU  terms  at  ttie  foot  of  the  city  wall,  over 
which,  in  barbaric  token  of  a  desire  for  peace,  Uie  Chinese 
Genenl  threw  hitn  the  gold  bangles  from  his  arm.  In 
the  north  the  Chinese  cUaplnved  the  same  inreterale  hostilitv 
towards  tlie  foreigners  which  chnrncterised  the  .Mandarins  at 
Canton.  The  local  authorities  ricil  nilh  the  Imperial  nrnsors 
in  their  ritupi^ratiiJii  of  the  hated  foreigners.  In  State  Papers 
M)<lre*se<l  to  the  throne,  ihev  describeil  tlie  '  English  barbarians' 
as  au  insixnificant  and  detestable  race,  as  untamable  robben,  and 
as  <lcroid  of  all  feelings  but  those  for  gain.  I>M»?irrd  b}-  these 
State  Papers,  the  Emperor,  in  one  of  the  several  lulls  which 
occurred  during  the  war,  graciously  declared  that  'if  the 
Barbarians  would  repent,  become  humble  and  suhmissire,  they 
might  still  obtain  a  share  of  the  tender  favour  of  our  Celestial 
dynasty  towards  strangers.'  In  n  less  ingenuous  uianifnto  the 
Chinese  Commissioner  was  instructed  to  take  advantage  of  a 
tmee  to  destroy  the  British  ships,  to  seize  the  crews,  and  to 
send  their  heads  to  Peking  in  baskets. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  liarry  Parkes,  a  buy  who  was 
then  ju»t  thirteen  years  of  age,  landed  on  the  shores  of 
China.  While  yet  a  child  be  bad  lost  both  fathi-r  and  mother, 
and  with  his  two  sisters  biui  taken  up  his  residence  with  bis 
uncle,  a  retired  naval  officer,  «  Binningham.  There  he 
attended  King  B<)ward's  Grammar  School  until  the  dr.nth  of 
his  ancle  in  li^4l,  when  he  acm-plcd  the  invitation  of  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Gulzlnff,  to  join  his  sisters  at  .Macao  in  China,  when:  these 
h»t  nire.-idy  taken  up  their  abode,  under  the  hospitable  ttmi  of 
Aat  missionary  lady.  The  new  surroundings  were  such  as 
constitated  a  great  moral  danger  to  a  lad  of  his  age,  At  a 
time  when  most  boys  are  beginning  the  more  serious  work  of 
school,  he  entered  upon  life  in  a  new  country,  and  isolated 
altogether  from  compnnions  of  his  own  standing.  Happily  for 
him,  the  depth  of  his  character,  and  the  strong  religious  im- 
pressions he  had  received  from  his  mother's  ttnicbing,  sarnd 
bim  from  many  temptations  which  might  well  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  him.  Bright,  clever,  and  active,  he  soon  became 
n  prime  favourite,  not  only  with  Dr.  GutzlafT  and  Mr.  Morrison, 
under  both  of  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship  for  the 
Consular  service,  btit  with  Sir  Henry  Pottlnger.  Her  Majesty's 
-Minister,  Major  Cnine,  the  mtiilary  magistrate,  and  Captain 
Keppel  (now  Sir  Harry  Kcppel),  with  whom  his  love  of 
adventure  and  (launttess  bravery  formed  «  kindled  lie. 

Both  Dr.  GuUslaff  and  Mr.  Morris^'  :  the  danger 
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the  boy  hnnl  at  work.     The  Ixl  litnuclf  vmt  WrII  tiwnrc  of  hia 
own  e<Iucalional  ileficiencies,  and  in    bim,  tlirir^forr,  h!i   mc- 
repton     founil     a    willing    pupil.     But   the     bit    nbidi     bad 
fnlien  into  the  lap  of  the  gods  had  dccrewi  that    a  career  of 
active  usefulness  was  his  destiny.     The  tiroes  were  out  of  juiot. 
A  small  body  of  Englishmen  were  pitted  face  to  face  with  a 
fourth  of  the  human  ncx.     A  war  was  in  progress,  and  it  wai 
no  time,  therefore,  for  anyone  who  could  scnc  his  country  to 
devote  himself  In  bis  biioks.     Tlie  rules  which    be   bad  care- 
fully laid  down  for  the  employment  of  his  lime  were  thus  radely 
interfered  with  j  and  when  Sir  Henry  Poliiogcr  advanced  up  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  to  Nanking,  Harry  Parkes  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company him.     Though  be  bad  been  a  conscientious  papil,  tha  ■■ 
entries  in  his  journni  show  that  this  new  career  was  more  to  bis9| 
taste  than  the  humdrum  life  at  Macao.     With  zest  he  look  part 
in  every  hostile  ojMrntion,  and  the  more  hnitardoua  i[  was  ihe 
better  it  suited  bi»  adventurous  spirit.     VVbrrcvcr  the  '  Pluto' 
anchored,  he  wandered  on  shore  in  careleu  defiance  of  the  fact 
that    be    was    in    an    enemy's    country.     On    one  occasion    ho] 
landed  at  Woosung,  accompanied  by  a  young  fellow  who  *  wag] 
dreadfully  frightened    of   being  kidnapped,    although    be    wa»^ 
nearly  grown  up,'  writes  the  boy ;  *  and  when  I  told  him   be 
was  a  coward,  he  said  his  anxiety  was  all  becaase  of  nie.     At 
this  1  laughrd  heartily,  which  made  him  much  offended,' 

After  various  atUicks  upim  the  Chinese  war-junks  which  we 
supposed  to  defend  the  river,  the  fleet  arrived  off  Chinkiangvj 
During  the  attack  on  that  town  Harry  Parkes  was  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  hut  the  place  was  no  sooner  taken  tlian  tlie  boy,  beioi 
let  off  the  leash,  found  his  way  into  the  city. 

'  It  wns  on  fire  in  soTcral  plnces,  and  the  houses  were  in  rtunn  :  one 
was  a  pawnbriiker'a.  I  ntvc.r  »aw  ench  a  scene,'  lie  writes.  '  All  tho 
rooms  wero  full  of  beautiful  gilkg,  cmbroiilerj,  laoquer  boscv,  hata, 
china-ware,  and  nlm<L«l  everything  of  all  dMCriptioua.  kicking  about 
and  being  trodilon  on  nud  pnssed  owr  oren  in  the  cuurtyurd  and 
Blieet.    Amougst  them  was  a  man  who  had  hung  bimiwlf.' 

Several  of  the  local  magnates  committed  suicide  in  this 
manner,  and  the  Tartar  (ieneral,  finding  thai  the  city  was  lost, 
collected  all  bis  valuables  about  him,  and,  like  another  Sa 
danapalus,  committed  himself  to  the  flames  which  consumei)^ 
bis  household  gods.  A  further  advance  up  the  rirer  was 
priMluctive  of  communications  from  Keying,  (he  Viceroy  at 
Nanking.  The  capture  of  Chinkiang  had  evidently  alarmed 
thai  official,  who  however  wrote  in   a   blustering  and  defiant 

spirit 
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spirit  that  be  wm  prepared  to  '  fight  it  out  to  tlic  last,  nn<I  In 
(lie  in  (Ii^fence  of  his  country.'  These  were  high-counding 
words,  and  were  as  hollniv  as  they  were  high-sound  I  nj^.  Indeed 
it  may  be  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  more  warlike 
the  tone  of  ihe  Chinese,  the  less  they  are  inclined  to  fight.  On 
this  occasion,  as  Harry  Parkes  shrewdly  remarked,  the  bearing 
of  the  Mandarins  who  carried  ihe  valiant  mesBa<;e  of  their 
chief  was  strangely  inconsistent  with  its  tone.  Not  only  was 
their  demeanour  extremely  conciliatory,  but  they  were  'quite 
ready  to  cat  the  good  dinner  offered  them  by  the  enemy.' 

By  the  lime  that  the  tieet  arrived  off  Nanking  the  Chinese 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  nrgntiations.  Knowing  well, 
however,  that  the  least  sign  of  hesitation  would  diminish  the 
prospect  of  peace,  the  Admiral  posted  his  ships  for  the  attack 
and  trained  his  guns  for  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  line  of 
action  had  (he  desired  result.  Keying,  who  had  boasted  th»t 
be  would  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  now  declared,  without  firing  n 
■hot,  that  be  was  wilting  to  come  to  terms.  This  change  of 
front,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  fleet  was  in  position  before 
the  lecond  city  in  the  Empire,  induced  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to 
ior^o  his  right  to  occupy  the  city  before  entering  into  ncgotia- 
tioua.  This  was  another  of  those  short-sighted  mistakes  which 
before  and  since  we  have  constantly  committed  in  China.  A* 
Sir  John  Bowriog  subsequently  wrote,  'It  must  ever  be  home 
in  mind,  in  considering  lh«  >lato  of  our  relations  in  these 
regions,  that  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China 
have  objects  at  heart  which  are  diametrically  opposed.'  The 
constant  aim  and  intention  of  the  Chinese  Government  have 
ever  been  to  belittle  foreigners  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and 
to  maintain  the  lofty  pretensions  to  superiority  which  they 
have  always  assumed.  No  opportunity,  therefore,  of  displaying 
out  power  in  case  of  war,  and  our  equality  in  time  of  peace, 
•hould  for  a  moment  be  missed.  Nanking  lay  at  our  mercy  in 
184S,  and  without  firing  a  shot  or  sacrificing  a  life  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  might  have  t.-iken  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  as 
Lord  BIgin  did  at  Peking  eighteen  years  later,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  Treaty  uf  Peace.  Itut  this  was  not  done,  and  the  Treaty 
was  signed  and  sealed  on  board  the  *  Cornwallis,'  amid  the  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  and  the  boi»ting  of  the  flags  of  England  and 
China,  Harry  Parkes,  who  wu  already  occasionally  employed 
aa  an  interpreter,  was  present  at  the  meeting*  of  the  higb- 
conlraciing  parties,  and  describe*  with  gusto  in  his  diary  tlie 
sealing  of  the  documents,  the  beauty  of  the  yellow  silk  f 
into  which  the  Chinese  copies  werd  stitched,  and  the  * 
lunch  with  which  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  craw< 
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Br  lh<^  Inrmi  of  the  Treaty,  it  wu   provided   th&t    Dritt 
suhjrctK  in  (.'hina  uiig^ht 

■  "cany  on  their  mercantile  pursuits  withoiU  moloetationor  nastni 
at  ibs  cities  and  towns  of  CaDtoo,  Amoy.  FiKwboirfoo,  Ningiw 
Shanghai,"  not  n-ith  tb<i  TTong  merchants  of  Oanton  iii«r«Iy,  bat  wiA 
"  wliatover  pors»ns  they  pluwe."  Hri^sh  Comialarafficcn  mre  to  bo 
appoiateil  "  to  rcmiilo  ikt  ench  of  the  nbovo-nnmod  cities  or  towns,  to  bo 
the  mwlLum  of  ci'mnmni cation  Iwtwof^i  tlio  Chinese  aathoHti«« 
tho  Baid  mercliiintK."  Tbci  ielund  of  Hong  Kong  wtis  coded  ia 
petnity  to  the  Crcuvn  of  England  .  .  .  and  an  inilcmnity  of  tvrcBt 
OD«  million  dollura  was  to  bu  paid  for  tbo  cod  of  tbe  expedi' 
caused  by  ''  tha  viulont  uiid  unjunt  pmeevdings  of  the  CbincM)  Ki 
autboritiet),"  and  thii  opinm  destroyed  by  tbo  ComniUaioncr 
Tending  tbo  puytnent  of  tli6  iuilemuity,  .  .  .  the  ialandii  Ruolaa. 
and  Chnmin  ner^  to  be  held  by  Great  Britain.  Eutire  ttri 
between  the  two  fioTeruraenls  was  assmiicd  tbrougbeut  tbo  T 
and  '•  Her  Britannic  M»jc«ty'8  Chief  Higti  Offiuer  in  China  "  wu 
"dim^pcmd  with  tho  Chinese  High  OH'icera  botli  at  the  Oapi 
in  tho  Pcoviuoea,"  not  in  the  old  bunuliattu^  foru  of  "  Putitioi 
by  »  "  CuiMuunioatiou." ' 

Suirh  were  the  prJucipal  diplomatic  points  of  the  Treaty,  wliicb 
inflictetl  a  deep  woaud  on  the  pride  aud  pretension*  of  the^ 
Chinese  Government.  Mr,  Poole,  in  reviewing  the  wholi 
course  of  our  rplationi  with  Chins,  considers,  and  rij;hllr  con' 
siders,  that  onr  demands  fell  short  of  those  which  we  had  a 
right  In  make,  and  which  alone  would  have  added  security  to, 
ihc  peace  which  we  then  concluded.  But  the  knowledge  of 
Chinese  character  which  we  have  acquired  by  the  light 
subsi-quent  events,  was  denied  to  tlie  negotiators  of  the  Treaty 
of  18-12.  The  ndvuntnges  which  were  gained  were  sncli  as  woul 
scarcely  h:ive  entered  into  the  wildest  dream*  of  the  small  ban 
of  ringlish  merchants  who  had,  a  decade  before,  Ix-cn  accustomed 
to  imprisonment  on  the  narrow  site  of  the  factories  at  Canton 
and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  might  well  bav»  been  proud  at  bavi 
broken  down  some  of  the  most  obstructive  barriers  which  ~  ' 
had  intcrprit(-d  Ix-Iwecn  herself  and  the  world  at  lat^. 

But  though  a  decide<I  step  in  atlvanoe  had  been  gained,  more 
remained  to  be  done.  The  Chinese  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  our  terms  by  force  of  arms.  Like  all  Asiatics,  th« 
natives  of  the  Flowery  Land  are  ever  ready  to  agree  to  any 
terras  when  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force;  but,  like  all 
Asiatics,  they  reserve  to  themselves  an  arri^re  pensfe  in  sncdi 
circumstances.  That  which  has  been  exioriod  at  the  point  nf 
the  bayonet  may,  they  consider,  be  annulled  and  evaded  by 
fraud  an<t  (rh!<-anery.  So  long  as  Chutan  and  Koolangsoo  were 
held  by  our  troops,  matters  were  allowed  to  tun  smoothly,  aftd 
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the  Cltinesr  (luvvmmonl  ajipeared  |g  show  every  disposition 
to  carry  tiul  tin;  tfrins  of  tlie  Treaty.  N'o  sooitor,  however, 
were  those  guariiaiees  for  the  naiiun's  good  fntlh  giveo  up, 
tbaa  the  true  poUcj  of  the  Government  became  apparent. 
Riots  directed  af^ainst  foreigners  broke  out  iit  the  tevernl  ports  ; 
the  factories  at  Canton  were  burned  to  the  ft^ouud  ;  Kiiglinhmcn 
were  attacked  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  in  the  neij^hbourlng 
country  districts ;  and  the  gate^  of  Canton  wcro  resolutely  kept 
closed  in  the  face  of  all  foreigners.  In  these  and  numberless 
other  ways  was  expressed  '  tlu;  invincible  repugnance  with 
which  the  Treaty  was  held  by  the  official  classes — that  hide- 
bound body  of  pedantic  literati,  the  grist  of  an  irrational 
«]uuniaat ion-mill,  who  represent  alike  stalesmnndiip  and  clcrk- 
abip  ill  China.'  The  inevitable  result  of  these  tactics  followed 
in  due  course,  and  a  second  war  was  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
the  narrow  and  treacherous  minds  of  the  Mandarins  the  folly 
and  danger  of  pursuing  n  dishonest  and  tortuous  policy. 

But  to  return  to  Harry  Parkes.  The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
brought  to  a  leinporarv  close  the  exciting  life  which  he  bad 
lately  been  leading.  Consular  work  seemed  tauic  and  unia- 
terrsling  after  the  jny  of  battle,  and,  after  short  visits  to  Canton 
and  Amoy,  we  find  him  ordered  to  pru(-<-ed  as  intcrpn-tcr  at 
Fouchow,  and  chafing  at  the  prospective  Uulness  of  the  pr>rt. 
The  first  Consul  at  Foochow  was  a  man  who,  from  a  naturally 
kindly  disposition,  had  made  it  his  loading  object  to  conform 
in  alt  ways  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  boused  in  a  miscrshir  dwelling,  in  a  low 
part  of  the  town  ;  and  when  he  flew  the  British  flag,  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  tu  hoist  it  more  than  half-mast  high,  for 
dear  of  ofTending  the  Mandarins.  His  reward  came  in  the 
shajN!  of  contumely  and  impertinences  from  the  hands  before 
which  he  bowed.  Fortunately  for  Parkes,  a  man  of  quite 
another  mould  reigned  aa  Consul  when  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  port.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Rutherford)  Alcock  was 
a  man  of  strong  •letcrminnlion  and  of  kr<-n  insight  into  the 
Asiatic  character,  and  soon  leamt  to  apjireciatiT  to  the  full  the 

ceaseless  activity  and  the  unflinching  courage  of  his  sabordinalc 
To  this  perio<l  of  his  career  Parkes  owed  much  of  the  success 

that  awaited  him  in  the  future.     Mr.  Alcock's  discipline  was 

strict,  and  be  exacted  a  full  measure  of  work  from  his  interpreter. 

At  the  same  time  he  admitted  him  to  bis  friendship,  and  threw 

open  to  him  the  well-stored  library  which  he  had  brn 

iiim  to  Foochow.     In  Mrs.  Alcock,  also,  P»  ' 

friend,  and  only  those  who  have  been  ca 

Eastern  cities  can  appreciate  the  advaa 

admitted  to  the  society  of  so  kindly  u 
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At  n  Ipgary  from  (lie  iMi-  (^onaul's  otiirquiou*  policy,  ll 
ncw-4;nin<tn  bad  to  endurt?  insult*  and  inn>nri-iiienn-*  frnm  ( 
nntiTiM.      On  one  occasion,  General   D'Afuilw,  com  in  and  in^ 
th«   troops  in  Cbina,  with  bU  tlalT,  visited  ibe  port,  and 
countered  gross  violence  from   tbc  mob.     'They  sbouted 
hoipf   (Foreign   dogs)  K  tbcm/  writes  Mr.  MnrtiD,  who  was 
present    on    the  occasion,  '  Icnpt-d   <in   ihr    fscilnn)  chnirs  and 
opene<l   llie  hanging  fronts,  tbrcw  n  brick   at  Captain    Hcwi 
and  even  jtiniped  on  hii  sboulders  to  tenr  off  his  gold  epaulets 
A  little  later,  Parkes  himself  was  assaulted  wben  walking 
the  city  wall,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.     These  oot 
rages  were  not  likely  to  be  passed  over  either  by  th«  Consul  or 
his  interpreter ;  and  we  rend  thnt  '  three  of  Pnrkcs's  younger 
assailants  were  severely  floggeil  with  bamboos,  and  three  of  tbc 
older  men  were  exposed  for  a  month  with  th«  cangtu,  or  wood 
collar,  round  their  necks.' 

in   \&A&   Mr.  Alcock  was   appointed   Consul  at   Shangb 
and  took  Parkes  with  him  as   his  interpreter.      The  cboice 
of  Shanghai    as    a    Treaty    Port    was    a    most    fortonaie   one. 
Situated  close  to    the  mouth  of  the  VanglsiE^kiaDg,   it    com- 
mands  the  trmle  brought  down  by  that  mighty  stream    from  the 
Central  and  Wrslem  Provinces  of  the  Kmpirc ;  the  districts  in 
the    immrdiala  vicinity  are  accounted  some  of  tbc  richest  ot 
even  the  moiit  fertile  departments  of  Cbina,  while  its  cen 
position  on  the  coast  maiks  it  out  as  the  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  the  outer  world.     The  people  also  are  of  a  dilferent  mould  to 
the  natives  ol'  Foochow  and  Canton.     They  are  men  of  peace, 
and  abhor  all  disturbances  which  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
their  censrIcBS  industry.     Mr.  Alcock's  duties,  therefore, 
sislcd  at  first  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  port ;  and  i 
this,  as  in  every  other  undertaking,  he  was  ably  and  vigorouslv 
supported  by  his  interpreter,     'ITie  calm,  however,  was  shortl; 
broken.      The  facilities  of  Shanghai    as   a    tmding    port    hwi 
ailracled  to  lis  neighbourhood  large  numbers  of  I'nbkicn  junk- 
men, who  found  employment  on   board  the  vessels  which    boK 
the  grain  of  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  capital.     These  men 
brought  with  them  all  the  fierceness  of  their  race,  and  were  ni^j 
long  in  showing  lliat  they  were  not  a  whit  behind  tbc  people  ^^H 
Foochow  in  their  hatred  of  foreigners.     A  singularly  unprovok^^^ 
attack  was  committed  by  these  men  on  three  miuionaries  who 
had   visited    Tsingpu,  a  town  near    Shanghai.      With    neither 
excuse  nor  warning,  an  infuriated  mob  set  upon  the  defenceleit 
foreigners.     With  the  grealeat  difflniltythe  missionaries esoped 
with  their  lives,  but  not  before  they  had  all  been  robbed  aad 
tcrioatly  wounded.     A  prompt  and  full  redress  for  this  outrage 
troM  detnanded  from  ihc  Ta<Aa\,  w\io  ^>in\ift\  ww-jtMne,  but 
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did  notbing;.  As  Mr.  Alcock  wrot«  to  Sir  John  D&vu,  the 
British  MiDisler: 

'TbaeflbrtsoftheCIiiuoseon  tlioonohanil  toestabliBb  the  uul lifting 
dwise  of  ilTMpoDsibUity.  and  our  determiDatioo  to  euforco  the  oppo- 
sito  pTiDcipl«  .  ,  .  AS  the  o§soutlal  condition  of  tho  Treaty,  is  the 
nholo  <iaoBtion  at  ieaao  .  .  .  and  ono  wfaicli  scorns  at  tlio  proaeut 
moment  to  threaten  tbo  nocosBity  for  reconrso  to  octivo  liostili^ea.* 

Findiog^that  this  pica  of  irresponsibility  was  still  urged  by  the 
Taotai,  Mr.  Alcock  determined  to  adopt  stringent  measures. 
After  having  in  vain  demanded  the  capture  of  the  chief 
criminals,  he  gave  formal  notire  to  the  Taotni  that,  unless  these 
ofTenders  were  apprehended  within  forty-eight  hoars,  he  would 
stop  all  payment  of  duties  by  British  ships,  and  that  not  n 
single  gtain-junk  should  be  allowed  to  leuve  the  river.  This 
measure  must,  we  can  well  suppose,  have  had  the  full  support 
of  Harry  Parkes.  The  position  was  one  which  was  well  suited 
to  his  enterprising  nature.  A  great  principle  was  at  stake,  and 
the  evil-doers  were  supported  by  fifty  wnr-junks  and  thirteen 
thousand  discontented  vagabonds  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
£acc  these  forces,  and  to  keep  watch  and  guard  over  the  fourteen 
hundred  junks  which  were  ready  to  put  to  sea,  the  Consul  had 
to  rely  upon  one  sloo]><or-war.  Fortunately  Captain  Pitman, 
the  commander  of  that  ship,  was  cast  in  the  same  mould  with 
Akrick  and  Parkes.  With  alacrity  he  undertook  to  support  the 
Consul's  action,  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  bis  task,  that 
without  firing  a  shot  not  a  single  jaok  escaped. 

The  Chinese  are  not  an  inventive  people,  and  It  is  easy  from 
past  experience  to  predict  with  certainty  the  course  they  will 
pursue  in  given  circumstances.  In  cases  such  as  tlir  prcwmt  the 
AInndarins  invariahlv  first  attempt  Intimiiliition.  Il  that  fails, 
they  affirm  their  helplessness  to  do  what  is  required  of  tbem  ;  and 
if  forced  from  this  plea,  they  shield  the  real  offenders  by  giving 
up  men  of  straw  who  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  outrage 
than  the  man  In  the  moon.  In  this  particular  instance  they 
began  by  pointing  out  the  dsn^fer  which  might  arise  to  the 
Consul  and  foreigners  genernily  frojn  the  anger  of  the  populace, 
Tb<!  answer  given  to  this  warning  was  that  the-  Consul  ami  his 
interpreter  continued  to  walk  unattended  through  [he  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  while  Mrs.  Alcock  visited  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  if  nothing  were  impending.  Seeing  the  futility 
of  allcmpling  to  frighten  people  of  the  English  race,  tlic  Tnotai 
next  dedared  that  he  was  powerless  to  anvst  tin-  ■li"  ' 
This  plea  Mr,  Alcock  met  by  despatching  Parkes 
to  lay  a  formal  complaint  against  theTaoIal  b 
Driven  by  this  action  to  his  third  inti 
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notiBed  to  the  Comal  that  he  bad  ipcurrd  tbc  ofTi^ndcrs.     A 
inspection,  however,  revealed  ihr  farl  that  the  cnplumi  nii 
were  not  the  real  culprits,  and  it  wna  n<rt  until  the  Viceroy  h 
sent   the  provincinl  judge  to  Shanghai  that  the  real  oBeiid' 
were  handeil  over  to  justice.   Thus  within  little  more  thiui «  W' 
the  matter  was  finitll^  and  satisfactoril}'  leitlcd,  and  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  cannot  but  suggest  a  comparison  betweei 
the  elTectiTe  policy  pursued  on  this  occasion  with  th^t  whii 
has  been  attempted  hy  the  foreign  Ministers  nt  Peking^  aim 
the  establiBhrncnt  nl  the  Legations  at  the  captul.      No  on<r  w~ 
remeinbrrs  the  ceaseless  delavs  which  occurred  in  gaining  ev 
partial    satitra4;t!on   for  the  Tientsin  massacre,  the  murder 
Kf  argnrj,  and  the  recent  riots  on  tlie  Vangtsxe^kiang — we  will 
add  the  murder  of  the  two  missionaries  at  Sungpu,  since,  thoa, 
the  outrage  occurred  more  than  six  months  ago,  no  repamti 
has  as  yet   been  made — will  fail  to  perceive  that  our  weapo: 
have  been  blunted  and  our  power  for  (lood  emasculated  by  the 
new  policy  which  contact  with  tbc  Ceotrat  Government  fa. 
brought  about. 

The  lime    had  now  arrived  when   Harry  Pnrkes  conxid 
himself  entitled   to  a  leave.     He  had  left   Kngland  as  a  m' 
boy,  and   he  desired  to  revive  his  recollections  of  bis  nati 
country,  as  well  us  to  acfjuire  some   knowledge  of  ibe  oi 
nulions  of  Europe.     With  his  usual  energy  he  made  the  niDSt 
of  every  moment  of  his  time,  and  combined  sight-seeing,  visii 
ing  his  fiiends,  and  study,  with  unfiling  diligence.     Already 
be  was  a  marked  man  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  impressiuit 
whicit  both  Lord  Pnlmcrslon  and  Mr.  Hammond  bad  formed 
bis  character  from  bis  work  in  China  was  fully  confirmed 
personal  interviews. 

With  his  mind  full  of  resuscitated  memories  and  new  i. 
pressions,  he  returned  to  China  in  1851,  and  took  up  the  p4>st 
interpreter  at  Amoy.     He  was  almost  immediately,  howev 
ordered  to  Canton  ;    but  finding  a  negoliaiion  pending  whidi 
suited   his  humour,  he  agreed  at  the  request  ot  tbe  Consul  to 
remain  until  the  matter  was  settled.     For  three  years  tbe  Consat 
had  been  vainly  attempting  to  settle  a  land  question  with  the 
Taotai,  who,  after  exhausting  the  usual   pirns   for  delay,  had 
bet^ikrn   hinisell'  to  Hingliwa,  a  town  a  hundred  and   twenty 
miles    from    the    scene    of    his    legitimate    labours,    where    he 
Daturaliy  considered  himself  safe  from  the  intnision  of  the  pet- 
sislent  foreigner.     But  he  bad  counted  without  Harry  Park<t«^^ 
With  tbe  consent  of  the  Consul,  bis  energetic  interpreter  unile^^l 
took  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  erring  Mandarin.     Alone,  wilb  ih^^ 
exception  of  bis  native  attendants,  Parkes  started  on  his  adven- 
turous 
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tnrons  journey.  But  the  n«ws  of  his  approach  hail  alrctuly 
rcachr^d  the  Taotai,  who  sent  an  odicial  to  persun<lc  him  Ut 
i«turn  tn  AtnoTi  on  the  umli^nUindiiig  that  hi;  tvoulcl  foih>w 
Uninc<liati.'ly.  i'arkes's  experience  of  Chinese  pmniiies  had 
taught  him  that  Iht^y  were  worthless,  and  he  therefore  putUed  oo 
towards  his  dettinutiou.  On  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilinghwa,  bo  was  met  i>y  the  district  magistrate,  who 
objected  to  his  entering  the  city  on  the  pica  that  there  were  no 
inn)  within  the  walls.  To  this  excuse  Parkes  turned  a  deaf 
car,  and  declared  his  determination  to  demand  lodgings  at  one 
of  the  ofhciaJ  XMidrnccs  if  rooms  could  not  lie  otherwise  ob- 
tained. 'This  decbiralion,' he  writes  to  his  Consul,  '  Induced 
thein  to  conduct  me  at  once  to  a  commudioui  house  within  the 
city  in  which  the  Haifang — a  Customs'  ofGcer — also  located 
himself.'  After  remaining  in  the  town  some  days,  during  which, 
ID  spite  of  numerous  prevarications  and  excuses  on  tbc  part  of 
the  authorities,  he  arranged  the  main  points  in  dispute,  he 
rt^tumcd  to  Amoy,  having  received  a  promise  in  writing  from 
the  Tnoiai  that  he  would  follow  him  lo  a  day  or  twc  The 
Taotai  kept  his  word  on  this  occasion,  and  three  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Amoy  the  vexed  question  was  settled. 

Parkes  was  now  free  to  take  up  his  post  as  interpreter  at 
Canton.  The  condllioas  of  [he  port  were  different  from  those  to 
which  be  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Instead  of  the  local 
autborilies  with  whom  he  bad  treated  at  Shunghai,  Foochow, 
and  Amoy,  it  fell  to  bis  lot  to  negotiate  with  the  Imperial  High 
Commissioner,  who,  under  the  Emperor,  exercised  supreme  con- 
trol over  foreign  relations  at  the  five  treaty  ports.  At  first 
•igbt,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  presence  of  an  Imfwrial 
plenipotentiary  would  have  fncililated  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. But  we  discoverctl  ut  Canton,  as  has  since  been  made 
plain  Ut  us  at  Peking,  that  tlie  attempt  to  place  our  relations 
with  China  on  a  level  with  those  which  find  acceptance  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  is  based  on  a  misconception,  and  must  prove 
futile  in  practice.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  in  China  as 
in  Europe  treaties  are  made  to  be  kept,  but  the  true  Chinese 
view  is  that  so  soon  as  the  Emperor  has  put  his  band  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  evcrv  artifice  should  be  pradiscd  to  nullify  its  efiects. 
As  has  been  said  of  tbe  nalivrs  of  India,  we  have  to  deal  in 
China  '  with  men  destitute  of  what  in  Europe  is  called  honour, 
with  men  who  would  give  any  promise  without  hesitation 
break  any  promise  without  shame,  vitb  men  who  won 
scrupulously  employ  corruption,  perjury,  forgery,  lo  V* 
their  ends,"  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  ncfotintio"* 
by  the  presence  of  so  august  an  oflicial,  Pai ' 
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ibat  Canton  '  was  the  hpad-quart4Ts  of  fftnaticism,  arroguKe, 
and  duplicity- — the  fucut  of  the  anti-forvign  focling  in  Chiaa.' 

The  burning  ^unttions  st  Canton  at  the  time  of  Parkei'i 
arrival  were  the  (riindnntly  occurring  nutrago  nn  forcignrri  and 
their  exclusion,  <:ontraTy  to  the  treaty,  from  the  city.  To  the 
remonstrances  anil  the  dc^manOi  for  redrosx  made  hy  tlie  Miniiter 
at  Hongkong  and  the  Consul  on  the  spot,  the  Cbinese  bad 
neither  given  satisfaction  nor  had  provided  protection  against 
similar  outrages.  Though  the  acts  were  the  people's  acts, 
the  hand  was  in  each  case  recognized  as  the  hand  of  tbo 
Mamlarins.  Against  the  High  Commissioner'*  opposition 
Parkes  fought  as  he  hnd  fought  against  the  aggressive  acts  rA 
the  authorities  at  the  other  Tri.'at}'  ports.  Hut  it  iras  not  M 
easy  a  mntler  to  run  the  High  (Commissioner  to  earth  as  it  had 
been  to  find  the  Amoy  Taotai,  more  especiallj  as  he  steadilj 
refused  to  bold  personal  communication  with  the  Consular 
authorities.  VVhilc  matters  were  in  this  state,  Parkes  was  called 
upon  to  ncrompan)-  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Bowring  on  a 
mission  to  that  hitherto  impracticable  country  of  Siam.  The 
accession  of  n  new  king,  who  was  possessed  of  a  oertain  amount 
of  European  learning  and  was  said  to  hold  advance<l  views,  was 
considered  to  niTord  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  commercial  treaty.  The  Sltssion  met  at  first  with  a 
doubtful  reception.  But  Parkes  was  not  easily  discouraged. 
With  indefatigable  energy  and  marked  ability  he  disctisied 
point  after  point  with  the  Alinislers,  and  succeeded  after  infinite 
labour  in  breaking  down  their  objections  and  in  carrying  the 
points  at  issue.  It  is  remarkable  that  here,  as  in  China, 
Parkes  won  not  only  the  esteem  but  the  regani  of  the  officials 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  notably  of  those 
who  had  begun  us  his  most  pronouncL-d  opponents. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  Parkes  was  sent  bom« 
with  the  treaty,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  explaining  in 
person  to  the  Queen.  Six  months'  leave  was  all  that  was 
allowed  him,  but  in  that  short  time  he  transacted  at  the  Forei^ 
Office  much  important  business,  and  added  the  crowning  joy 
his  life  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Fanny  Plumer,  Nine  (Iat 
after  the  event  he  started  with  his  bride  for  the  far  East. 

'  Two  days  they  allowed  themsulvus  for  a  pivtence  of  a  honeymoon  J 
then  the  hriilegrooiu  was  stijnmonLMl  to  wait  ou  tltu  Queen  at  Win 
to  take  leave.     Ou  thu  K<.-v<:titU  hi)  was  uj)  wiitiug  all  night  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  bride  liitd  uol  st-eu  him  all  tho  day.     Oa  lha_ 
eighth  bt<  i\uiuid  up  his  work  with  a  rush;  and  on  the  ninth  tiiej 
left  EngUud,' 

Oo  his  way  to  China  be  stopped  at  Bangkok  to  ezcbanj 
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the  ratifications  of  the  new  tTenly,  and  with  his  bride  wsa 
received  with  cordial  hospttnlicv  hy  ihn  king.  There  were 
sereral  matters  still  tn  be  considertnl  in  connexion  with  the 
tarifl*,  and  Parkes  was  not  the  man  to  l«^ave  aii^thin;;  unfinished. 
He  therefore  stayed  some  weeks  in  the  Siamese  capital,  and 
concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  the  knotty  points 
whicJi  had  been  left  for  fiaal  coasideratioo.  On  amring  in 
China  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  Consul  at  Canton  in  Mr. 
Alcock's  absence,  .-ind  he  was  then  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
man,  who  of  all  others  Tepresentcd  the  stolid  repiilsiveness  of 
the  Chinese  Mandarinate,  and  who  was  destined  eventually  to 
(all  before  him.  Veh  had  succeeded  as  Imperial  High  Com- 
miuioner  at  Canton.  Possessed  of  a  more  than  usually  obstinate 
D«tunr,  be,  in  bis  foreign  policy,  bctlered  the  instruction  of  his 
predecessors.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  all  foreigners, 
and  not  only  refuted  to  hold  personal  communication  with  the 
British  officials,  but  sill  I  persistently  refused  to  allow  a  foreigner 
to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  is  doubtful  whether  among 
bis  own  countrymen  he  was  not  as  unpopular  as  among 
ourselves.  His  cruelty  was  excessive  ;  and  though  the  seditious 
outbreaks  which  disturbed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
justified  the  adoption  of  strong  measures,  tbe  wholesale  exe- 
cutions which  disgraced  bis  rule  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of 
resentment  among  the  people.  In  184(>  Sir  John  Davis  had 
concluded  a  convention  with  Keying,  in  which  the  right  of 
entrance  into  the  city  was  distinctly  acknowledged,  and  thi« 
convention  was  subsequently  ci'nfirme<l  by  a  written  declaration 
from  him  that  the  city  should  he  thrown  open  to  foreigners  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  No  sooner  had  \ eh  succeeded  to  the 
Commissionership  than  he  lhi«w  to  the  winds  Keying's  written 
undeitaking,  and  asserted  positively  that  the  question  was  dead 
and  buried.  The  absence  of  all  sense  of  national  honour  is 
a  marked  product  of  the  Chinese  oflicial  education.  Even  the 
highest  Mandarins,  while  attempting  to  browbeat  foreigners, 
will  often  bring  themselves  to  ask  political  favours  or  assistance 
from  the  men  they  alTect  to  desjiise.  At  the  very  time  when  Veh 
was  heaping  insults  on  the  British  Minister,  he  had  the  mean 
audacity  to  ask  him  for  armed  assistance  against  the  rebels  who 
were  threatening  the  city. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Parkes  appeared  on  the 
scone.  Ho  had  come  out  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Paltnerston, 
who  had  already  written  to  Sir  John  Davis : — 

'  We  shall  lose  all  the  vautagc-ground  no  have  gained  by  our 
victories  iu  China,  if  uc  take  a  low  tone.  A\'a  must  talto  especial 
caro   not  to   descend   from   tbe  relativo  position    which    we   have 
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aoqtiirad;  .  .  .  but  if  ne  permit  tlio  Cbin«i«,  clllicr  at  Cwatom  «r 
eUewhero,  to  resume,  ns  there  is  no  doubt  iIki;  will  a]w»js  In 
endoavouriDg  to  Aq,  thoir  former  tone  of  Knperiontj,  wo  sludl  -ntj 
eoon  bo  compoUod  to  come  to  blowa  with  tbem  nguiu.' 

*  This  despatch  should  Im  put  in  like  forefront  of  tbo  iastmc- 
tions  given  lo  every  (^onjul  and  ev«ry  Minitter  in  the  tjut,' 
nrile-s  Mr.  Ponlc,  mid  wv  entirely  afcreu  with  him.  All  our 
difTirultics  ill  China  have  arisen  froai  our  takinj;  ■  '  low  tone,' 
and  intm  our  Mibmittiog  lo  their  air  of  superiority  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  ChiDesc  to  assert.  The  opinions  of  the  ForeifO 
Minister  were  precisely  those  of  Harry  Parkes,  and  fealin^  that 
bis  country's  honour  was  entrusted  to  his  keeping  he  determined 
to  submit  to  no  insult  or  outrage  that  iihi>ui<l  blur  her  escutcheon. 
But  events  were  moving  apnc-e.  infl.-immntory  placards  wcro 
issued  denouncing  foreigners,  and  no  attention  whatever  was 
voucrtKafn-d  to  the  Contul's  reaionsimiices.  At  last  matters 
came  to  a  crisis.  The  Commissioner's  subordinates  suixed  a 
vessel,  the  'Arrow,'  sailing  under  British  colours,  hauled  down 
the  flag,  and  made  the  crew  prisoners.  If  such  an  outrage  were 
to  be  permitted,  Parkes  felt,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  peaceable 
trading  in  the  Chinese  waters.  He  therefore  addrcsse<l  lo  Ych 
a  strongly-worded  remonstrance  demanding  an  apology  for  the 
insult,  and  the  sum-nder  uf  tlie  crew.  Instead  of  complying. 
Yeh  tried  ttur  prisoners,  and,  having  declared  three  to  havo  been 
guilty  of  an  imaginary  olTeoce,  offered  to  hand  over  the  other 
nine  lo  ihe  Consul.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  this  olTer  was 
declined  as  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  induce  Yeh  lo  act  in  accordance  willi  the  laws  of 
civilized  nations.  Sir  John  Bo  wring  determined  to  place  matleit 
in  the  hands  of  the  Admiral.  Without  lossot'  time  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  appeared  with  his  fleet  before  the  city,  and,  failing  lo 
get  even  a  prospect  of  ultimate  satisfaction,  opened  fins  on  the 
wall  and  on  tliet^oromiMioner's  yanuat.  Thconly  answer  to  this 
action  was  the  publication  by  Yeh  of  a  pnicUitialion  ordering 
tbo  people  to  kill  the  *  troublous  English  villains'  wherever 
they  were  met  with,  and  oifering  a  reward  for  every  life  thus 
taken.  This  unexpected  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Yeh  raised  a 
serious  difliculiy.  Tlie  force  at  Sir  Michael  .Seymour's  command 
was  plainly  inMifTicient  to  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  and  It 
became  necessary  therefore  to  suspend  operations  until  the 
arrival  of  a  further  force  from  England. 

In  his  supreme  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs — it  is  doubtfid 
irhether  he  even  knew  where  England  was  on  the  habitable 
globe — Yeh  legardeil  this  abstention  as  a  sign  of  weakness; 
and  bad  ho  known  that  the  Manchester  Peace  Party  were  at  the 
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ume  time  pmlpilinir  ajrninit  the  vintlicatioo  of  tlieir  country» 
honour,  his  heart  would  have  been  iiill  further  hurdeneil.  So 
strong  was  tho  support  which  this  school  of  politicians  received 
at  the  momcni,  tliat  a  vote  of  censure  wa«  paased  on  the 
Gaveniincnt.  Pftlmeraton  nt  onco  appealod  to  the  covntr^ ,  uid 
with  that  courageous  patriolisin  which  always  distinguished 
bim,    he,    wbtle    the    dcrixlon    of    the   cnnstitucncies    wiu    jct 

£endinsi  onlerrd  DUt  a  i-oiixiderahle  force  lu  China,  and  appointed 
ord  Ulgin  us  sprcinl  ICnvoy  to  the  0>UTt  of  Peking.  Like  most 
of  those  who  have  bad  no  exjierience  in  dealing  with  Orientals, 
Lord  Elgin  was  inclined  to  accept  tbe  pretensions  of  the  Chinese 
at  their  own  value.  But  cverv  effort  to  brin);  YeJi  to  a  Mmsa 
nf  his  mponsibililies  proved  unavnilinj*,  snd,  after  con*ideTabl« 
delay,  an  nllird  army  of  Knglish  nml  French  was  eventually 
maslered  for  an  nttaiTk  fyn  Canton.  Again  lime  was  given  Vrh 
for  n?|>entance,  hut  up  to  the  last  he  believed  that  we  should 
hesitate  to  cross  swords  with  bim.  In  this  spirit  he  a4ldr«ssed 
ft  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  wrote,  '  Elgin  passes 
day  after  day  at  Hongkong,  stamping  his  loot  and  sighing  at 
the  difhcuUien  that  surround  him.'  Even  Lord  Elgin's  patience, 
botrerer,  was  at  last  exhausted,  and  an  assault  was  made  upon 
the  city.  With  only  a  slight  loss  the  city  was  taken,  and  I'arkcs 
atoncp  set  out  in  search  of  Veh,  who  had  attempted  to  avoid 
the  consmjapnces  of  his  ill-doing  by  going  into  hiding.  After 
some  difh<-nlty  n  man  was  found  who  undertook  to  guide  Parkes, 
withasmidl  company  of  bluejackets,  to  his  place  of  concealment. 
As  Parkn  enlerrd  the  building  a  .Mandarin  stepped  forward 
and  declared  himself  to  be  Veb.  Parkes,  however,  who  had  a 
portrait  of  the  CommiHsiuner  in  his  pocket,  at  once  discovernl 
the  chivalrous  imposition,  and,  rushin);  through  to  a  back 
yard,  discovered  the  Imperial  High  Commissioner  struggling 
with  all  the  difTicultiee  of  obesity  to  clamber  over  the  hack 
wall.  He  was  at  once  reccignixed,  and  a  sailor  rushing  forward 
twisted  the  august  tail  of  bis  Imperial  Majesty's  representative 
round  his  fist,  while  Captain  Key  seized  the  fugitive,  as  well  as 
be  could,  riiund  the  waist.  'Who  are  you  that  address  me  in 
my  own  language?'  demanded  Veh  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
nrkes'e.  'There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  my  name,'  answered 
the  Consul ;  '  you  know  it  as  well  as  1  know  yours.'  The  duel 
was  over,  and  the  victory  remained  to  the  man  who,  through 
good  report  tind  evil  report,  bad  done  his  duty  manfully. 

The  city  was   now  in  the  hands  of  the   Allies,  and  it  »»"■ 
detennineii  to  hold  it  until  Lord  Elgin's  negotial" 
Central  iloveinment  should    l>e  brought  to  a 
task  was  not  a  light  one.      Witli  a  corobinei 
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four  and  five  tUousand  men  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  control 
and  govern  a  city  containing  a  million  of  presumable  cncmin, 
and  surrounded  on  three  bides  by  a  popuUtion  wliirli  was  said 
to  bo  hostile.  With  a  true  instinct  Lord  KIgin  nppnintnl 
Parkes  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  whom  he  nomiiiuted  to 
govern  the  city  undrr  instructions  from  (he  Generals  commarul- 
ing  the  nllieil  forces.  Without  in  any  way  disparaging  the 
energy  mnd  ability  of  the  two  military  officers— one  English 
and  one  French— who  were  as»ociatc<d  with  Parke*  on  th« 
Commission,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  strain  of  the  work 
fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He  alone  spoke  Chinr«e,  lie  aJone 
knew  intimately  the  native  system  of  government,  and  he  alone 
possessed  influence  with  the  people.  Under  his  able  adminis- 
tration the  dual  Government— -for  the  Chinese  governor  was 
left  in  nominal  control,  while  all  real  administration  was 
carried  on  by  the  Commissioners — was  made  to  work  well 
efficiently.  The  meagre  garrison  was  judiciously  stationed 
pointsof  strategic  value,  and  a  system  of  police  was  introduced' 
which  the  city  was  actively  patrolled  day  and  night  tbroughoti 
its  length  and  breadth. 

Here,  as  lias  been  always  the  case  in  China,  the  pcopli 
whose  supposed  hostility  had  been  for  years  employed  as  a  pic 
lu  keep  foreigners  out  of  the  city,  proved  (o  be  both  submissiv 
ftnd  friendly.  After  a  few  isolated  acts  of  violence,  on  our  first! 
entry,  the  town  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  quiet  such  as  it  had 
never  known  before.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen  learnt  to 
regard  our  police  as  their  best  protectors,  and  to  reco^jnlze  that 
the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  was  untainted  with  the  iniquities 
common  to  the  native  courts  of  justice.  The  transformation  was 
complete.  One  of  the  most  unruly  cilies  in  the  limpirc  ceased 
from  troubling.  Propertv  was  respected  and  guattletl  ;  lires 
were  held  sacred ;  torture  and  the  cruel  deaths  which  had  b<-en 
every-day  occurrences  under  the  native  rule  were  abolished  ;  the 
prisons  were  inspected  and  improved;  and,  what  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  as  a  pearl  of  great  price,  the  presenca, 
of  the  allied  army  and  the  revival  of  trade  which  followed  thi 
[leaoe  brought  a  rich  stream  of  wealth  into  the  town. 

While  engaged  in  these  and  other  administrative  refor 
within  the  city,  Parkes  kept  a  wntchrui  eye  on  the  condition  of 
(he  surrounding  country.  The  hands  of  rebel*  who  had  so 
alarmed  Veh  as  to  induce  bim  to  ask  for  help  from  tt 
'troublous  English  villains,'  siill  haunted  the  neighbourhood  J 
and  even  threatened  the  city  itself,  Parkes,  who  well  nndentt 
the  insignificant  nature  of  the  rebel  forces,  by  dint  of  persil 
tency  overcame  (he  reluctance  of  the  allied  Generals,  and  indue 
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the  miltlarj  auchorilies  to  order  an  expedition  ngain«t  xomi? 
of  the  most  disturbed  villages.  The  result  was  it  complMn 
and  almost  bloodless  vlcior}'.  This  one  bold  stroke  e.nt\TK\y 
dissipated  the  banditti.  But  Pnrkes  was  not  content  with  this. 
His  mind  ranged  beyond  bis  coiinlrjf's  immediate  needs,  and 
future  interests  were  ever  present  with  him.  One  of  the 
many  rivers  that  fall  into  the  »trcam  known  to  foreigners 
ns  the  Canton  River  is  the  Sikiang  or  Western  Kiver,  which 
flows  through  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  province  of 
Canton,  and  is  bordered  along  its  course  by  wealthy  and 
popnioiis  cities.  So  rich  n  fielil  for  foreign  commerce  had 
early  attntcted  Parkea's  attention,  and,  with  the  double  object  ot 
spying  out  the  land  and  of  checking  the  unruly  state  of  affairs 
which  was  said  to  exist  on  its  upper  witters,  he  persuaded  the 
Generals  to  make  a  military  progress  in  that  direction. 
Complete  success  attended  the  venture.  The  Commissioners 
were  received  at  all  the  towns  with  civility  and  even  cordiality. 
The  navigability  of  the  stream  was  fully  demonstrated,  and  the 
country  was  shown  to  offer  a  rich  promise  of  future  commerce. 
A  fitting  commentary  on  Parkes's  far-sightedness  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  last  year,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three 
decades,  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a 
memorial  to  Lord  Kosehery,  urging  him  to  negotiate  with  the 

■Chinese  for  the  opening  of  the  river  to  trade. 

While  Parkes  had  thus  been  busily  engaged  at  Canton, 
tatters  had  taken  an  evil  turn  in  the  North.  After  the  caplur^^ 
of  Canton,  Lord  Elgin  had  gone  northwards  with  the  ioteDtion 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  at  Peking.  On  arrival,  however,  at 
Tientsin,  the  inevitable  Commissioners  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and,  with  fatal  persuasiveness,  indufvd  him  tn  negotiate  at 
that  city  instead  of  going  to  the  capital.  Lord  Elgin  had  no 
sooner  signed  the  treaty  than  he  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  duty  of  eitchanging  the  ratifica* 
tions  at  Peking.  This  might  have  been  n  natural  mode  of 
procedure,  if  the  Chinese  bad  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
dealing  honestly  hy  us.     But,  as  .Mr.  Poole  justly  says: — 

•The  EmpoTor  had  agreed  to  the  treaty  ...  in  order  to  get  the 
.jllies  out  of  tbcjr  tlircnktcmnu  position  near  his  capital ;  but  no  hnd 
not  changed  hie  policy  a.  hair's  breadth,  and  liu  anil  his  Aliiitstors  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  allowing  the  "  Ttarburiaua  "  to  break  down 
the  old  barriers  which  excluded  them  from  iulvrcoursu  witli 
GoT«mmcnt  and  his  Court.' 

This  was  proved  up  to  the  hilt  in  more  ways  than  one.     ¥ 
documents  were  discovered  which  showed  that  ih* 
treaties  was  scarcely  dry  before  the  Chinese  la 
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to  prevent  a  ratification  of  the  treaty,  not  only  in  Pekinj;  bi 
even  at  Tientiin.     Tiie  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivi 
were  reconstructed  nnil  re-»tmrtl.     Chniiu  were  thrown  arrow 
the  stxcnm,  and  iron  stakes  were  place<i  in  the  bed  to  prevent 
thi!  approach  of  ships. 

Nen-s  of  these  measures  reached  Mr.  Bruce  at  Shanghai ;  m 
the  Chinese  Coinmissioiters,  who  had  followed  him  tbiti 
while  denj'in^  any  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  ih 
Government,  Urged  him  with  all  the  ar^ments  m  their  poW' 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  capital  by  the  high  way 
the  Feilio,  and  to  take  the  inconvenient  route  from  Pchtaa{[, 
village  ten  miles  north  of  the  Taku  fort*.  Very  wisely  ^ll 
Bruce  declined  to  ad(>])t  this  course,  and  in  June  lb6d 
advuuoed  with  an  attendant  naval  force  to  the  mouth  of 
Peiho.  The  position  looked  so  threatening  that  Admi 
Hope,  who  was  in  command  of  the  flecl>  wnt  a  considerahl 
force  of  gunboats  to  clear  the  pHs^n^e  if  any  obstruction  ahoul 
be  met  with.  The  leading  gunhont,  however,  had  no  mn>di 
touched  the  first  bnom  than  a  murileroiix  fire  was  poured  tl 
bet  from  guns  which  were  suddenly  unmasked  on  the  fort*. 
The  boats  answered  the  fire  galluutly,  but  the  weight  of  tbe 
CbiDeec  guns  was  so  enormously  superior  (hat  the  Admiral 
d«eroed  it  wise  to  withdraw,  and  the  day  ended  wicb  the  loss  of 
three  gunboats  and  of  several  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
A  more  complete  act  of  treachery  had  never  yet  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Chinese  Government.  A  year  later,  bowevc! 
they  were  destined  to  outdo  even  this  infamout  act. 

The  news  of  the  Taku  disaster  no  sooner  reached  thia  cannttfl 
than  Lord  Elgin  was  re-appointed  Knvor  Kxtraoritinary,  and  a 
considerable  force,  togi-tbcr  with  a  l*ren<:h  army,  was  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  war.  During  the  following  summer  the  allied  forx^ 
assembled  in  the  Deighbourbood  of  the  Taku  forta,  and  as  soon  at 
the  arrangements  were  complete  a  force  was  landed  at  Pehtang, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  Taku  forts  in  rear.  Parkcs, 
whose  services  were  recognized  as  indispensable,  was  among 
the  first  to  land.  Ai  at  Taku,  the  mud  which  is  brought  down 
from  the  alluvial  plain  uf  North  China  by  the  sluggish  rivers 
which  find  their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  lies  thick  along 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  men  and  gun«  were  eventually  lauded.  The 
^^  first  night  was  spent  by  the  expedition  on  an  open  causeway 
^H  between  seas  of  mud.  But  even  the  repose  of  this  wretched. 
^i  resting-place  was    denied    to    Farkes.     A    report  bad    reachi 

I  head -quarters  tliat  the  Pehtang  forts  had  been  evacuated,  and' 

I  Parkes  at  his  own  suggestion  undertook  to  enter  the  town  and 
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for  their  complGie  surrender.  VVilb  a  file  «f  men  aiwi 
t»n  ofiicrrs,  he  went  inio  the  place,  and  having  ^atherei)  the 
notablr^K  nliout  him  arranged  with  them  not  only  that  the  fort 
should  be  hAmleil  over  to  the  Allies,  but  that  supplies  should  be 
also  forwarded  lo  our  men.  In  nccordnncc  with  this  arrange- 
moQl,  Parke.H,  with  three  soldiers,  an  officer  of  the  First  Itoyali, 
and  Mr.  Gilismi  of  the  Consular  service,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  which  at  one  time  had  been  seriously  regarrlcd  as  an 
obstacle  to  our  advance.  Alter  some  troublesome  fighting  the 
Taku  foria  also  fell,  and  Parkes  at  considerable  personal  risk 
crossed  the  Peiho,  and  hunted  down  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  unearthed  the  Taotai  at 
Hinghwa,  and  had  cnptureil  V'eh  at  Canton.  The  Viceroy, 
•eeing  that  further  rrsistance  was  va!n,  capitulated  in  due 
form;  uud  a  forL-K  having  been  left  lo  garrison  the  forts,  Lord 
Gl|;in  and  R.irori  (iros  with  the  allied  armies  advanced  to 
Tientsin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Parkes  was  among  the  first  of 
those  who  reached  that  city.  With  the  Admiral  and  eighty-seven 
men  lie  look  possession  of  two  forts  in  the  neif;hbourhood  of 
Uic  town  and  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
establish  a  committee  of  sapply  among  the  leading  native  mer- 
chants for  provisioning  the  troo[H.  Lord  Elgin  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  Imperial  Contmissi oners  from  Peking  hastened  to 
meet  him :  Parkes,  however,  who,  as  the  AinI>nssa<lor  observed, 
'exhibited  in  the  condnct  of  these  proreedings  his  usual  xral, 
ability,  and  tact,'  soon  discovered  that  they  hni<l  no  plentpnten- 
tial  powen,  and  they  were  therefore  dismissed  with  the  notift- 
csition  that  all  future  negotiations  rauit  be  conducted  in  Peking. 
The  march  towards  the  capital  was  therefore  continaed,  and 
DOW  was  committed  by  the  Chinese  Government  a  crowning  set 
of  treachery,  which  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  already 
deeply  tarnished  honour  of  the  nation. 

As  the  army  nilvaneeil  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Tung- 
chow,  Parkes,  .■irconi]»anied  by  Mr.  {now  Sir  Henry)  Loch, 
Mr.  de  Norman,  .Mr,  ilowlby,  the  *  Times*  Correspondent,  snd 
Lieateoant  Anderson,  commanding  the  escort  ol  live  King's 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  twenty  imoart  of  Pane's  Horse,  rode  into 
the  city  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  Ambasswtors  an<l 
the  Imperial  Commissioners.  The  history  of  the  treadierous 
capture  of  these  men  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
repealed  here.  Let  it  sulTiee  to  say  that  they  wertt  all  carried 
prisoners  to  Peking  and  beyond,  Parkes  and  Loeh  being  sepa- 
rated fmm  the  rest.  These  two  having  been  tightly  bound 
were  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  in  an  open  springless  out  to 
Peking. 
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<  It  nos  BiiDBet,'  Purfaes  tvnto,  '  Iwforo  wo  reoclied  Uki  east  g4t« 
Pekiu^;,  aad  8  p.m.  beforo  our  ciirt  Imltwl  Jri  *  ooart  of  which  il 
waa  thoa  too  dark  tu  aeo  auytliiuj^.  Lutitunis  wore  pmdnccd,  and 
U(ftiD  I  ehuddeted,  aa  I  found  wu  waro  iu  tliii  !iiuid«  nf  tho  Board  of 
FDUiahmtiuU,  who  may  bo  clossod  with  ihu  otUcers  of  the  Rustillo  or 
tbA  loqiiiBition  of  Sjmu.  Soou  wo  were  luadd  with  chkins,  aoil 
OUtied  before  those  inqulBitora,  who,  after  ft  short  vxnminAtioQ, 
ordered  ua  to  be  imprisoned  in  Uie  oommoD  piiaons,  each  priumcr  to 
be  oooflned  in  a  separato  priaon,  bnt  among  aixtj  or  KTtiiity  of  thoir 
own  wretched  follows.' 

Here,  surrounded  by  foul  and  diseased  crimioaU,  with  ocew^l 
■ional  oxatninnlinns  before  Un?  board  of  inquisitors,  '  ia  which 
the  argument  of  threats  and  thi;  indignities  of  the  torturers  were 
Bsed  without  scruple,"  Parlces  was  left  for  four  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  lie  was  removed  to  a  cell  U/  himscir,  when 
cfTorts  WLTi-  made  to  induce  him  (o  intercede  with  Lorti  Elgin 
for  the  sus(wnaion  of  hostilities.  This  he  sleadil)-  n^fuscd  to 
do,  and  the  Chinese,  getting  alarmed  at  the  jMssible  conse- 
quences of  the  ill-treatment  they  were  inflicting  upon  hira, 
ordered  his  chains  to  be  removed,  and  announced  that  he 
would  be  probably  taken  out  of  prison  on  the  following  daj. 
•Not  unless  Mr.  Lock  goes  out  too,'  was  the  staunch  reply  of 
the  man  who  was  incapable  of  seeking  his  own  safety  bv 
deserting  a  friend.  The  next  day  came,  and  the  two  men  met 
with  a  joy  which  can  only  he  understood  in  its  fulness  by  those 
who  have  suffered  similar  adversities. 
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At  the  temple  to  which  they  were  taken  they  weri-  well  fo 
and  well  cared  for.  Here  negotiations  were  resumed  by  Hangki, 
who  had  formerly  filled  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Custom* 
at  Canton,  and  wbo  prided  himself  on  having  made  the  dis- 
covery that  'the  English  Imd  a  curious  habit  of  spcakin;; 
the  truth.'  After  some  days  of  intense  anxiety  and  weary 
watching  and  wailing,  Hangki  announced  to  Parkes  that  Prince 
Kung,  who  had  taken  over  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  at  Jehol  tn  Mongolia, 
had  decided  on  releasing  him  and  Loch  at  once.  Parkes 
niercly  bowed  in  answer,  and  told  Locb,  who  was  by,  adding, 
'  Don't  exhibit  any  pleasure  or  feeling.'  At  Loch's  saggcstioi^M 
Parkes  resumed  without  further  nimark  a  discussion  as  U^^ 
whether  or  not  the  moon  rotated  on  Iier  own  axis,  *  Yoo  appear,* 
said  the  Mandarin, '  to  be  alike  indifferent  as  tn  whether  you 
nre  to  die  or  live,'  to  which  Parkes  replied, '  Not  at  all ;  but  we 
have  now  had  considerable  experience  of  llie  vacillation  and 
deceit  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  therefore  until  our 
release  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  we  venture  to  doubt  it.' 
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But  Itu*  rclrnsc  catup,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  ilir 
prisoners  were  put  into  rovcrcd  enrt«,  and  were  driven  out  «f 
the  cit^',  A  qunrtor  of  an  hour  after  the  city  gntM  closed  upon 
thrni,  a  peremptory  order  wn»  n'reivcd  from  Jchol  for  thoir 
immcdinle  execution. 

Four  Frendimen  and  one  Sikh  were  liberated  at  the  siinic 
time-,  and  fiifiht  Sikht  were  subset^uently  given  up.  Hut  the 
reniAindcr,  with  Lieutenant  Anderson,  Mr.  De  Norman  of  the 
Lection,  nnd  Mr.  Bowlby.'the  'Times'  Correspondent,  were 
all  tortured  to  drnlh.  Such  infamoui  conduct  on  tho  part  of 
ibe  Chini-*e  (iovernment  could  not  be  pawed  over.  The  act  of 
capture  under  a  flag  of  truce  was  n  deed  whitrh  finds  no  parallel 
in  civiliited  warfare.  If  thr  treachery  had  been  devi»cd  by  the 
military  authorities  on  the  spot,  ihc  first  duly  of  the  Chinese 
Government  should  have  been  to  disavow  the  act.  Uut  by 
adoption  they  made  tbe  crime  tbeir  own,  and  the  subsequent 
indignities  and  tortures  inflicted  reduced  the  perpetrators  of 
lliesc  atrocities  to  the  level  of  African  savngei.  Lord  El){in 
felt  that  it  wa«  necessary  to  mark  the  horror  and  indignation 
with  which  the  batcneu  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  Kmneror's 
advisers  were  universally  regarded.  At  a  dislanee  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Peking  stood  the 
Summer  Palace  of  the  l^mpcror.  There,  for  many  genemiions, 
successive  Emperors  had  sought  relief  and  relaxation  from  (he 
cares  of  State,  There  had  been  collected  lo;relher  all  that  was 
choicest  and  most  valuable  among  the  Imperial  treasures.  A 
library  richly  stored  with  works  of  every  age,  and  on  every 
subject  known  to  tbe  Chinese,  furnished  literary  amusement  to 
the  monarchs,  when  wearied  with  the  frivolities  and  whims  of 
the  ladies  of  tbe  harem.  There  were  also  collected  valuable 
cariosities  gathered  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  jada 
and  other  iirnameni*  of  native  manofncturc  added  a  quaint^ 
beauty  and  variety  to  the  collection*.  (lut  the  contents  of  the 
palace  forme<I  only  one  of  many  niiractions  which  it  possessed, 
bilaated  ai  the  foot  of  the  VVeslem  Mountains,  the  undulating 
grounds  surrounding  the  buildings  lent  themselves  readily  to 
Ibe  skilful  hands  of  landscape-gardener*,  who  bad  conrerted 
the  whole  accne  into  one  of  strange  and  exquisite  beautv. 

This  was  tbe  palace  in  which  it  was  known  tbe  Emperor 
chiefly  detiglited,  and  it*  destruction  therefore  was  determined 
upon  by  Lord  KIgin  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  tbe  grOH 
uulmgc  which  ha<]  breu  perpetratnl  by  his  orders 

On  tbe  ISlh  ai>d  liJib  of  October  the  palace  was  given  to  the 
flames,  and  aa  tbe  buildings  crambled  into  tuiiu,  *  cbiiuU  of 
smoke,' writ**  Mr.   Locb,  'driven  by  tbe  wind,  hung  lU—  - 
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vast  pnll  over  Peking.'  As  a  preliminary  to  the  foncluMon 
the  irealv,  the  north-cnslcrn  gnlc^of  Peking  wiw  orrupiffl  bv 
the  Allies,  and  on  tho  27tli  of  October  tbc  titatirii  wmo  raliliiH). 
Tbe  winter  wbi  appTuncliing,  an<I  for  four  months  <lurin^ 
dresrj  MtLuin  Pekiajr  and  tb«  nirigbbourUood  are  cut  off 
tlic  rMt  of  tb«  world  by  iinpaasublo  barriers  of  ice  and  enow? 
Tlifi  ti-mptation,  therefore,  to  Lord  Elgin  to  accept  the  ratificAtiont 
from  thv  hunds  of  Prince  Kung,  instead  of  from  the  Emperor 
in  person,  was  very  strong,  and,  as  in  1968,  so  now  br  left  for 
Europe,  having  again  hnndc<I  over  the  control  o(  nflnirs  t»  hu 
brother,  Mr.  Bruce.  A  few  days  nftt^r  the  ratifKintiun  of  the 
treaty  tbc  AinbftiHa<I(>r,  witb  his  staff  and  army,  inarched  out  of 
tbc  city,  leaving;  one  Englisbmun,  Mr.  Adkins,  to  superinleiKl 
dorini;  tbft  winter  the  repairs  necessary  to  the  building  which 
had  been  leased  tor  the  Legation.  Of  the  retreating  company 
Parkes  was  the  last  man  to  leave  Peking.  After  all  he  bad 
gone  through,  he  now  nnturfilly  looked  to  rejoin  for  a  time 
wife  ami  fnmily  in  England.  l)ut  this  was  dcnird  hitn.  T. 
new  ports  on  the  Yangtsze-kinng  had  to  be  opened,  and  lie  was 
ordered  to  arrange  this,  and  to  accompany  the  Adroirnl,  who 
was  d<.-*irous  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
the  'I'nipings  at  Nanking,  On  visiting  the  Heavenly  Ki 
some  (liliicultv  was  made  by  that  potentate  about  estabUsbi 
a  ship  fur  the  protection  of  foreigners  in  the  ncigbbonrhood  of 
his  capital,  on  the  ground  that  he  bad  seen  a  vision  whidi 
forbade  hit  giving  a  sanction  to  the  proposal.  *Tbis  won't 
do  at  all,'  said  Pnrkea  when  told  of  the  difhculty,  *  he  mutt  tiarf 
anolfwr  vinnn.'  And  so  he  did,  and  the  ship  was  posted  at  its 
all»tte<l  anchorage. 

Kveu  yet  the  long-looked -for  leave  was  withheld  frotn  hi 
(Canton  was  to  be  leslored  to  the  Chinese,  and  there  wa»  only 
one  luau  who  could  efliciently  wind  up  the  many  important 
afTairs  in  that  city.  This  Parkes  did,  and  he  bad  the  saiiifac- 
tion  of  wlinetsing  the  completion  of  a  now  silo  for  the  foreign 
scttl'^iiirnt,  which,  liy  hi*  initinlive,  hnil  been  recovered  from  th* 
river.  Fur  three  years  the  city  hod  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
garrison,  a  genuine  testimony  was  given  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  their  rule  by  the  universally  exprttsscd  regret  of 
the  inhabitants  at  their  departure,  and  by  even  a  show  of  more 
than  passing  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarins.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  great  work,  Parkes 
went  home  on  his  wellHr.irneil  leave  of  two  years,  and  was 
created  a  K.C.H.  in  recognition  of  his  great  and  untiring 
services.     Uut  he  was  now  too  well-known  a  man  to  be  allowed 
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tb«  quiet  which  his  broken  health  and  thattercd  nerves 
demaiiditl,  and  he  returned  t»  Slinti^lini  aK  diniul  in  1864, 
without  hartng:  received  all  the  bem-fn  wlik-li  he  had  hoped  to 
derive  Irum  s  residence  in  the  English  climate. 

At  this  time  the  Taipin;;  rcbellioa  wai  driiwing  to  its  close, 
and  much  anxious  work  had  to  bo  undcrlakeD  in  connexion 
with  it.  This  he  negotiated  in  conjunction  with  Gordon,  with 
whom,  as  was  nntural,  hi;  formrd  a  close  friendship.  The 
ordinary  consul.-ir  work  at  Shanghai  was,  howrvcr,  not  %a 
congenial  to  him  as  the  stirring  events  of  the  campaign  had 
been  ;  hut  wh.itever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  it  with  liis 
ini<;ht ;  and  when  in  Itjtio  be  was  appoiuted  Minister  to  Japan, 
the  foreign  community  at  Shanghai  recognized  thai  ihey  were 
losing  the  services  of  a  man  who  had  done  much  for  tbem,  and 
was  cjipahle  of  doing  much  more. 

For  eighteen  yenrs  Sir  Harry  Pnrkes  filled  the  post  of  Minister 
at  the  ever-changing  Court  of  the  Miknilo.  He  watched  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  which  upset  the  old  feudal  system, 
which  had  been  in  force  in  the  country  for  more  than  twclrc 
centuries,  and  he  took  part  in  coitsolidaung  the  authority  of 
the  Mikado  when  he  accepte<I  the  reins  of  power  from  the  last 
of  the  ShoguDS.  These  were  troublous  times.  Even  among 
the  Japanese,  to  whom,  of  late  years,  change  and  noveliv  have 
•eemrd  necessary  for  their  existence,  there  were  found  interested 
patriots  who  resented  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  fanaticism  of  these  men  showed  itself  by  attacks 
on  the  haled  foreigners,  whose  advent  they  associated  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  political  %\»Xk  to  whteh  they  were  accus- 
tomeit.  Thrice  Farkes  was  attacked  by  men  carrying  the 
polished  blades  of  their  country,  and  thrice  ax  by  miracles  his 
life  was  saved.  For  the  details  of  this  most  interesting  period 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkcs's  life,  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  very 
able  and  graphic  description  contained  in  the  second  volume 
pf  the  biography.  This  portion  of  the  work  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Dickins,  who  has  exet^uled  it  with  marked  ability  and 
with  a  careful  regard  to  historical  persjiective.  Two  domestic 
«veDts  occurred  in  these  years,  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
rett  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes's  life.  While  on  leave  in  luigland,  in 
1872,  his  eldest  daughter  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  seven  years 
later  Lady  Parkes,  whose  health  bad  never  recovered  that  sad 
shock,  passed  away. 

On  the  departure  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade  from  Peking  in  1882, 
the  offer  of  that  Legation  was  made  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who 
promptly  accepted  it.  His  return  to  China,  the  scene  of  his 
many  triumphs,  was  greeted  with  acclamation  by  the  foreign 
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cnmmunities.     On  landing  at  Shanghai  b«  reoeirni  nn  avalion, 
nn<t  bis  advent  at  Pcliing  wa»  the  »ubjecl  of  as  much  bi>p<.-rul 
expetrtancj'  on  thr  pari  of  his  rounlrvmrn,  as  it  was  of  suspicion 
and  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  Tsongli  V'amen  (thp  Cliintrstr 
Foreign    OlTir<-).       Sir   Hartv  had    thought    it    likrly  that  ibe 
Chinese  Ciovi'nimviil  would  havt!  ext^rritt^d  their  right  of  vd^., 
and  would  have  objected  to   his  appointmnnt.     This  thcj  dU 
not  do,  bein^  confident  that  the  weapons  whic;h  a  knovrhxtgr  ofl 
Kuropcan  diplomacy  had  put  into  ihcir  hands  would  st-rve  ibw 
purposes.     The  transference,  brou;>ht  about  bv  (bo  Mtabliih-1 
ment  of  the  Legation  at  IVking,  of  the  scene  of  all  ne^)lt.i(ioii 
from  the  Trentv  port*  to  the  cnpitnl,  has  lo   far   had  a  inc 
disastrous  cITrct  on  tbc  position  of  foreigners  in  China.      In  tb 
old  days  n  Consul  or  Minister  dealt  with  the  local  nuthorititt 
at  the  Treaty  ports,  who  had  two  inolires — nut  always  rfTectivc — 
for  acting  in  conformity  with  their  Treaty  obligations.     They 
were  aware  that  any  false  step  on  their  part  might  bring  down 
upon  (hem  the  Kinpernr's  wrath,  which  would  probably  mean 
dismissal,  or  in  aggravated  cases  a  sentence  of  death,  and  they 
were  conscious  that  they  were  face  to  face  with  a  Power  which-j 
possessed  means  on  the  spot  tn  enforce  its  just  (Icmandg.      Wfl 
hare  now  altered  all  this,  and  for  the  tremblingly  obstraclive 
local    authorities   wc    bare  exchanged    Ministers   who    are   in* 
vetcrately  hostile,  and  who  at  a  distance  of  one  hundir-d  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast  feel  themselves  secuiely  protected 
against  any  but  diplomatic  pressure.     Just  us,  years  befon-,  tha 
presence  of  an    Imperial   Commissioner  at  Canton  had    made 
that  city  the  headquarters  of  fanaticism,  arrogance  and  duplicity,^ 
an  the  change  to  Peking  has  placed  foreign  affairs  in  ibe  hands 
of  the  most    arrogant    and    persistent    enemies    of  the    'outer 
Darbarians.' 

Sir  Harry  Purkes  was  well  aware  of  the  diflicultict  wit&. 
which  the  Legation  had  to  contend  under  the  new  rx>nditi<iii 
of  things,  and  he  was  prepared  therefore  lo  meet  with  obstruc- 
tion and  difficulties.  But  only  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  dealing  with  the  Vamcn  can  have  any  idea  of  the  annoy- 
ances and  impertinences  to  which  Ministers  are  subjected 
on  their  visits  to  that  Oflice.  No  one  knows  bettor  than 
Chinese  Mandarin  how  to  offer  slights  to  n  visitor,  either  by 
indifference  of  manner,  or  by  lunis  of  expression  of  which  it : 
difficult  (o  make  formal  complaint.  If  a  Minister,  having  a^ 
knowledge  of  the  language,  speaks  to  them  in  their  own  tongne, 
they  affect  to  misunderstand  him,  and  sneer  at  his  diction  ;  and 
if  tliey  find  no  excuse  for  such  conduct,  they  weary  him  out 
with  ridiculous  commonplaces  and  atTcctcd  civilities.     Masters 
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buiineaslike 


of  the  art  (>r  procrastinittion,  ihcy  drive  buiineasUke  envoys 
iles|>atr  with  their  inlvrminnblci  <lp1ays  nnil  ci^ueless  flow  of 
talk.  '  To  g«t  a  decition  from  the  Tsungli  Vamen,'  said  Parkes, 
'was  like  trying  to  <lrii<v  water  from  ii  well  with  a  bottomless 
backet.'  To  foreigu  Ministers,  whatever  were  tbeir  tempera- 
ments, visits  to  the  Vamcn  had  become,  and  are  increasingly 
beromin<r,  hours  of  torture  ;  but  to  Sir  Harry  I'arkes,  with  his 
active  mind  ami  energetic  character,  they  were  unusonlly  pain- 
ful. Accustomed  as  he  bad  always  been  to  settle  milters  nut  of 
band,  the  sight  of  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  unsnlisficd  British^ 
claims  added  a  constant  worry  l«  his  other  annoyances.  By 
persistence  and  sheer  force  of  will  he  succeeded  occasionally 
in  clearing  olTlong  outstanding  complaints,  but  he  did  this  at 
the  expense  of  scenes  such  as  have  rarely  been  witnessed  withia 
tlie  wnlls  of  the  Vamen.  On  one  historic  occasion  the 
Mandarins  strode  up  and  down  the  reception-hnll,  shouting  nn<l 
raging  at  I'arkes,  who  employed  the  time  thus  wasted  in  rolling, 
and  smoking  a  cigarette  I  But  though  in  this  as  in  other  bard* 
fought  battles  he  came  out  victorious,  the  constant  strain, 
engendered  by  (he  ever  watchful  and  unceasing  antagonism  of 
the  Mandarins,  injuriously  aHecled  his  constitution,  which  had 
already  been  shattered  by  overwork,  and  by  the  many  perils 
and  difficulties  which  be  bad  encountered.  In  these  circum- 
atances  an  attack  of  fever,  which  in  happier  surroundings 
might  probably  have  been  thrown  off,  sapped  his  remaining 
strength,  and  during  the  night  of  the  2Ist  of  March,  I8tt5,  he 
passeil  (juietly  away  at  the  early  age  of  lifty>sevcn. 

Thus  died  the  man  whom  Mr.  O'Conor,  llie  jiresent  British 
Minister  at  Peking,  has  described  as  '  the  ablest  defender  of 
British  interests  in  the  Far  East,'  and  from  north  to  south, 
wherever  the  British  Hag  flew  in  China,  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received  with  unlt'ersnl  mourning.  But  it  was  not  only 
among  his  own  countrymen  that  his  death  was  regretted.  The 
Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  teli-gruphed  his  'deep 
si>rt()W  at  the  death  of  one  whose  wise  and  friink  advice  and 
timely  and  energetic  action  have  assisted  Japan  in  the  course  of 
her  progress ' ;  and  it  was  by  the  direct  order  of  the  Viceroy, 
Li  Hungchang,  whose  body-guard  escorted  ibe  cofRn  to  the  ship 
at  Tientsin,  that  '  as  the  steamer  bearing  the  remains  passed 
down  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Pciho,  the  very  Taku  furls — where 
the  late  Minister  had  djclntcd  the  terms  of  surrender  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before — fired  minute  guns'  until  the  ahip  dis- 
appeared below  the  horizon. 
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Aet.  IX. — 1.  Sir  Thomas  Enhint  May'*  fAiw,Prii)ilrffet,, 

ings,  and  Usiufe  of  Parliament.     Tenth  edition,  edilnl  hy  SI 
Reginald  Palxrave,  K.C.B.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  ComrooD 
London,  18d>j. 

2.  Summary  of   the    Constitution    and   Procedure    of   Fareig 
Parliamenls.     Compiled  b_v  tlrginald  Dickinson,  DArriBtcV 
at-Law,  Committee  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.    London, 
1890. 

THE  House  of  Commons  is  the  ^reat  inquest  of  the  nftti 
It  sup<:rvi»e»  «nd  reviews  every  branch  of  the  ndministm- 
tion.  If  any  office  hnt  become  rusty,  the  Hciuce  is  ready  Ut 
n>pl«ee  it ;  if  any  service  has  become  obsolete,  it  it  prompt 
aboliih  it:  for  it  has  power  to  rebuild  or  destroy  our  most 
venerable  institutions.  Some  of  in  Members  indeed  are  reudy, 
with  light  heart  and  reckless  ham),  to  undertake  sny  work  of 
dcstrnction,  in  order  to  show  their  confidence  in  the  '  People ' 
and  in  'themselves.'  But  the  theory  of  mowing  down  what  is 
old  because  something  better  is  sure  to  spring  up  in  its  place  i*^^ 
mere  Nihilism.  The  sober  judgment  of  the  country  is  not  witl^^f 
this  arrogant  sel f- assert i cm  ;  hut  its  patience  Is  exhauitcid  wheil^^ 
the  great  renewer  of  uur  institutions  itself  lags  behind,  deaf  to 
all  suggestions  of  improvement  and  adaptation.  Vet,  whenever 
the  House  ot'  Commons  is  asked  to  adopt,  even  as  an  ezperi- 
monl,  some  improvements  in  its  methods  of  procedure,  it  tak« 
refuge  in  a  sort  ol  sacerdotal  non  possumui,  and  is  always 
nervously  conservative  of  archaic  forms  and  inreterrato  habits. 
Surely  the  nntinn  is  entitled  to  say  to  it,  when  it  is  plainly 
out  of  health,  '  Tnke  physic  yourself, — you  who  prescribe  so 
freely  to  others.  It  is  only  the  quack  who  declines  tu  tokt 
his  own  medicine.' 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  those  whose  memory  extendi 
beyond  the  present  Parliament  that  a  worthy  Member,  shocked 
by  the  awful  proposal  that  the  House  should  meet  at  3  o'dock 
inslend  of  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  warned  the  House,  'and  Dever. 
was  prophetic  voice  so  full    of  woe,'  that    it   was   impossibl 
to  foresee  the  ultimate  consequences  of  so  dangerous  nn  innova- 
tion.    Packed   Houses,  surprise    majorities,  snapped  divisions 
were  to  be  the  inevitable  result,  and  all  our  pn!(ri«us  tibertii 
were  to  he  swept  away  almost  before  the  Speaker  had  utte 
his  sonorous  '  Amen '  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  prayer.     T 
rhetorical  trick  of  *  awful  consequences'  becomes  \ery  famili 
to  those  who  have   long  fmiuenled  St.  Stephen's.     It  is  s 
ihitt    the    first    Bill   to    build    a    bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
i'utne/  was  opposed  in  l\iiiC&uutdii».'<i>:vit.    Th«  wooden  piles 
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would  inevitably  cause  tb«  tilt  to  aocamulate ;  the  silt  would  be 
swept  down  into  the  port  of  Lottdon  ;  witb  the  port  of  LoadoD 

chokMl  up,  what  would  become  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ? 
Was  there  not  an  cxcrllent  fejTy,  pgtnbliahrd  centuries  nga  by  a 
giKxl  bisbop,  which  would  convey  any  number  of  passengers,  ten 
at  a  lime,  itcn>ss  the  river  for  a  halfi^nny  each?  What  more 
could  any  reasonuble  man  require?  The  traific  acrou  the 
'Hiamcs  at  Putney  has  scarcely  increased  more  than  the 
btuineis  at  VVestmintter.  But  the  traffic  over  the  bridgs  u 
regulatrd  in  a  rational  manuer.  No  band  of  roughs  is  then 
allowed  to  upset  n  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare, 
browtx-nt  and  threaten  the  waywardens,  and  attack  all  who 
attemj)t  to  maintain  the  rule  of  the  road  and  set  the  thronged 
big:bway  free  for  lawful  nse.  It  is  just  the  reverse  at  Wast- 
minster.  Improved  arrangements  are  required  for  the  increasing 
tnflSc;  but,  owing  to  the  jealousy  between  riral  bodies  of 
police,  law-hating  obstructors  ate  allowed  a  free  band  to  molest 
and  delay  Bnything  nnd  everything  they  dislike,  and  they 
particulnrly  dialike  whatever  may  be  expected  to  reflect  any 
enduring  credit  on  their  rivals.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  police  off  duty  are  occasionally  in  nttive 
league  with  the  ofTeoders  against  the  police  on  duty.  The 
accomplices  who  actively  assist  in  the  disorder,  like  the  accom- 
plices who  passively  look  on,  each  and  all  hope  to  reap  party 
advantages  out  of  the  public  loss,  l^ven  the  police  on  duty 
took  aikancc  at  &  loo  efficient  weapon  of  control,  because  they 
fear  it  may  l>e  used  unfairly  against  them  when  it  come-s  to  be 
the  turn  of  their  opponents  to  don  the  badge  of  office. 

Under  the  old  electorate  public  opinion  exercised  some 
reatmining  influence  over  these  petty  treasons  against  the  par- 
liamentary sovereignty,  and  checked  excesses  of  obslruclioo 
whenever  these  ignoble  tactics  were  extended  beyond  insignifi- 
cant skirmishes  of  party  warfare  to  great  battles  adecting 
Imperial  destinies.  But  with  the  suffrage  thrown  open  to 
pelasses  who  are  as  yet  inexperienced  in  politics  outside  the 
aphere  of  their  personal  jntereals,  whose  clvmcnlnry  cducntiuB 
was  only  begun  in  lt$70,  and  who  are  far  too  busily  engaged 
in  earning  an  honest  livelihood  to  be  able  to  waldi  tloseiy  the 
incidents  of  the  nocturnal  strife  at  St.  Siephen's,  unscrupulous 

tioliticians  enjoy  as  much  license  as  if  they  were  indulging  tbctr 
awless  instincts  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa.  Eloquent 
lenders,  after  appealing  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  the 
English  chamrter,  and  artfully  mixing  with  the  sentiments  so 
invoked  the  ingredients  of  nn  attractive  party  prospectus,  have 
only  to  preface  their  perorations  by  a  statement  that  obstruction 
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has  never    been    practised    except    bj    tbeir   opponents,    to  he 
grceletl  tvilU  cheera.     And  when  the  electors  march  lo  tlic  poll, 
ihc  suspicious  few  who  may  hsivo  heard  strange  tales  of  si^rneai 
at  St.  Stephen's,  nnd  the  unquestioning  many  who  never  haol 
a  doubt    nwtikenrd,  nrc  both  dominitted  by  other  watcbwurdal 
and    ne.irer  inHucnces   thnn  dim   memories    of  decnls    dune   sM 
VVettmiHHtcr  in  a  past  session  of  a  previous  Parliamc-nl.     TheraJ 
is  ilieret'ore  no  efi'ectual  responsibility  for  misconduct  in  the 
Mouse.     The  feeling  oi'  the  educated,  held  up  to  suspicion  as 
the   leisured,  classes,  may   be  safely  despised;  they  count  tori 
so  few  »t  the  pull.     The  party  pirss  takes  care  that  lh<!  truej 
facts  du  not  come  home  to  the  grest  mass  of  the  voting  power] 
in  the  constituencies.     Besides,  the  workman  who  does  bis  own 
work   with  a  will  naturally    thinks  that  it  is  ihi!  duty  of  lh« 
Mouie,    and    not    of   the  electors    at    larjie,    to    keep    order   at 
Westminster,  and  thus,  even  if  thoroughly  well  inlormed,  says, 
and  says  truly,    'Do   tor  yourselves  what  every  other  elected 
Assembly  has  to  do  for  itself,  and  do  not  come  whining  to  us.'    , 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  &r«,  therefore,  very  compliJ 
rated,  not  so  much  from  any  intrinsic  difliculty  in   the  solution 
as  from   the    vehemence  of  the  conflict  of  interests  invidved. 
Reforms  of  procedure   can  only  be  carried  out  quickly  when 
both  front  benches  are  ugreed,  and  it  used  to  be  the  reeognixed 
practice  to  arrive  at  a  private  understanding  with  the  otherJ 
side  before  foimally  announcing  any  proposition  of  iniporlancaJ 
The  process  of  change  has  been  slow  for  this  other  reason  alsa,fl 
that  the  fortunate  hour  was  hard  to  hit.     in  quiet  da^s,  when 
things  were  going  on  tolerably,  it  was  difHcult  to  overcome  the 
aveniim  to  ehan^c  ;  in  troublous  days  it  was  ditfirult  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  other  side,  and  impossible  to  find 
lime  to  thresh  out  the  subject  in  a  protracted  debate.      Vet,  inl 
■pitc  of  all  these  obstacles,  something  considerable  was  done  iiM 
laiSS  under  the  leadership  of  Air.  Gladstone,  and  in  lUSb  unded 
that  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith ;  and  if  much  remain*  to  do,  still  thai 
foundations  arc  well  laid  and,  we  believe,  lirmly  set,  and  tbflf 
work  can  he  cnrrinl  on  to  completion  upon  sale  substructures 
wheuever  the  House  can  find  time  and  inclination  to  devote  to 
the  work.  ■ 

The  sacrifice  asked  of  Alembers  is  not  serious.  Some  furthefl 
limitation  and  reguhitiun  of  debate  must  be  acquiesced  in.  IB 
all  who  have  something  to  say  are  to  receive  as  far  as  possible  a 
reasonable  hearing,  the  time  of  the  House  must  be  fairly  appur-1 
tione<),  and  deliberate  obstruction  must  bo  brought  under  etfec<l 
tual  control.  With  the  platform  and  press  open  to  Members,  a)  1 
Ii>  all  others,  is  it  too  large  a  call  on  their  patriotism  lo  invit* 
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tltrin  to  compress  their  arguments  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
ijf  effertivu  (.■loquence,  nncj  tii  expn-sa  llieir  thouglUs  in  a  form  so 
comppnilious  [tint  llieir  reasoning  may  lie  rcnicmbirrrd?  Such  n 
dewuni)  is  surcl  y  no  assault  iin  rrecdiiiri  of  speech,  *  Free  speech,' 
fnnioulh  I  Alas  !  what  {wroicious  rights  are  claimed  in  thy  name  ! 
Tfacs«  arc  some  of  theui.  (1.)  The  right  to  lling  out  At  obiler 
dieta^  however  foreign  lo  the  subject  of  the  debate,  or  eren  in 
putting  n  question  when  nil  debate  is  forbidden,  imputations 
unsuppurlcd  by  evidence  against  icllow-subjects,  bigh  or  low,  to 
sa}'nMlhin<;(>rnllie<l  Sovereigns  and  their  Ambassadors.  (2.)  The 
right  to  iibslruct,  i.e.  the  ligbt  of  a  large  or  small  minority-  lo 
paralyse  the  House,  or  impose  its  will  on  the  majority,  snd  so 
(o  supersede  and  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  people  at  the  last 
election.  (3.)  I'be  right  to  levy  blackmail,  i.e.  tu  obstruct  a 
Bill  admitted  to  be  good,  until  the  uiajurily  arc  forced  to  accept 
some  objectionable  provision  in  that  or  perhaps  some  other 
Bill,  nil  quite  a  different  subject.  (4.)  The  right  of  talking  at 
any  lengtti,  which  is  a  rvditclio  ad  aluurilum,  unless  all  Membcis 
are  allowed  to  speak  at  once,  as  there  nre  l}68  Members  who 
can  advance  equal  claims  to  an  audience. 

The  ancient  and  invaluable  parliamentary  privilege  of  free 
speech  consists  in  this,  that  a  Member  cannot  be  punished  by 
Prerogative,  or  through  tbe  Courts  uf  Law,  for  wonis  spoken  in 
Parliament.  He  is  free  to  expose  every  abuse  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  every  error  of  a  mistaken  policy.  This  right  is 
abooluie  as  against  the  outside  world,  bat  words  spoken  in  Par- 
llamcnt  may  be,  and  have  been,  punished  by  tbe  House  in 
which  thejr  were  uttered.  The  House  has,  and  ought  to  bare, 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  Members,  and  prescribes  and  enforces 
Hules  of  Procedure  and  debate.  Derogatory  words  spoken  in  one 
House  against  the  other,  ur  some  Member  of  it,  have  been  taken 
■lotic«  of,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  remonitrunce  by  way  of 
message  between  the  Houses ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  llouse  tu 
which  the  offender  belongs  to  rebuke,  and,  if  necessary,  require 
amends  to  be  made  for,  every  such  offence,  and  by  more  modern 
practice  the  intervention  and  rebuke  must  be  made  iiulaitler. 
The  High  Court  of  Parliament  should  be  at  leost  as  cliary  «f 
its  character  and  authority  as  any  other  court.  Within  his  own 
House  a  Memlier  is  subject  to  those  rules  of  deb.-ite  which  in 
their  restraints  are  wholesome,  and  are  the  fruit  of  very  long 
ex|>erience.  Whilst  it  is  tbe  undoubted  right  of  the  tlousc  of 
Ci»ninons  lo  impeach  any  Minister,  and  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  may  bring  charges  against  any  public 
servant,  bigh  or  low,  of  misconduct  or  incapacity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duty,  neither  House  will  allow  such  char^gca 
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tn  1)(!  thrown  out  as  tncrn  ■chiUr  dicta.  AttMki  on  oflfictal  con- 
tlurt  must  br  relevant  to  the  motiiin  before  the  House.  If 
charge  bi^  a  pc^rcona]  one  ami  attribute,  not  error  but  difthonon 
able  comiuct,  dUhonetit  molives,  or  mala  fidet,  the  Hoose  will 
only  entertain  an}'  such  grave  imputation  on  a  tubstantirc 
motion  embodving  the  charge,  open  to  amcmlmrnt  and  nflrr 
notic«  given.  Only  thus  can  the  Hou*'-  be  plncml  in  a, 
position  to  pronounce  a  deliberate,  proportionate,  and  dc&nil 
judgment  in  the  cose.  The  House  alio  insists  that,  bowev 
serious  maj  be  the  charge,  or  rcprehensihle  the  measure,  th 
:ic<.'usaltiin  shall  be  urged  without  violating  that  decency, 
dcpariiii^  from  those  forms  of  expression,  which  the  char 
oi  gentlemen  requires  to  be  used  one  towards  another. 

On  ihishead  the  esitting  Rules,  if  qaickly  and  rirmlrenrnr 
are  strong  enough,  except  perhaps  in  relation  to  cvrtnin  abus 
in  questions  to  Ministers.  The  Rule*  arc  not,  however,  «u' 
ciently  strong,  prompt,  or  supple  to  cope  with  the  various  fo 
of  obstruction.  They  are  t(N>  slow  in  coming  into  operation; 
they  are  wanting  in  pliancy  to  suit  varying  circumstances  ;  the] 
impose  penalties  which  are  either  loo  trivial  or  of  the  wroagj 
kiiHl.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  make  these  defect*  cl 
even  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  House. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Closure  Rule  of  1881,  laid  on  the  tab 
by  the  Speaker  under  urgency,  and  also  of  that  adopti-d  as  a 
t^tanding  Order  in  1882,  closure  couhl  only  be  iniliote*!  by  the 
Chair,  and  iMiuld  be  applied  only  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House.  Such  a  rule  was  soon  pntved  to  be  both 
objectionable  and  inadequate.  It  was  objectionable  because  it 
involved  the  Speaker  in  party  politics;  it  was  inadequate 
b«<;ause,  since  the  Chair  must  be  extremely  loth  to  intervene, 
Inwiestncss  necessarily  enjoyed  a  long  immunity,  and  an  irre* 
porable  loss  of  lime  was  incurred  before  tl»e  remedy  was 
applied,  and  because,  when  applied,  the  remedy  only  disptued 
of  one  question,  perhaps  a  trivial  amendment,  and  the  game 
began  again  nn  the  next  amendment  under  the  same  bopelcM 
conditions.  If  the  speaker  were  prompt  and  determined,  he 
might  seem,  or  might  be  represented  to  seem,  to  favour  on^ 
side,  because  the  Chair  could  only  intervene  on  the  side  of  tbc 
majority,  anxr  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority.  By  the 
Kole  of  1887,  moved  by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith,  the  initiative  was 
taken  from  the  Chair,  and  the  Chair  was  orden^l  U>  put 
the  question  of  ihc  Closure  whenever  moved,  unless,  in  the 
Speaker's  judginejit,  the  motion  was  either  an  abuse  of  the  Rules 
ol  the  Hou««  or  an  infringement  «f  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
Kxcrpt  under  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  no  discretion  was 
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left  to  the  Chair.  The  Cloaure  wa«  to  I>p  put  wlieitCTpr  morwl, 
and  the  House  determined  by  n  rote  whether  the  <iel)iit<'  *hiitilil 
continue  or  not,  juU  m  it  decided  whether  s  Hill  Nhould  bo 
rwd  »  >ecuiH)  tiitin  or  not,  Thu»  the  intenrciition  of  the  Chnir 
was  strivtij'  Uinittxl  to  tlin  dtKhnrgt!  of  two  well-defined  dutiea, 
— preserving  the  minority  from  nny  ■nfrinfcemeiit  of  il«  rinhta, 
and  pn>te«tin-.r  the  Member  who  wa»  addreuiiiif  llio  Koum 
from  impertinent  intcrrupliun.  Of  cour>e,  any  iiifririjtement 
of  rights  would  constitute  an  abuse  of  the  Hulei  of  the  I  louir ; 
bat,  rx  abandanti  caittehl,  the  House  inserted  the  words  '  ■» 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  '  in  the  (loveniment 
proposal  AS  a  ipmrific  direction  to  the  Chnir.  Thus  the 
intervention  uf  the  Chair  could  only  be  in  favinir  of  lite 
minority  imd  of  the  orator  in  posMutton  of  the  Mousg.  Thp 
Speaker  was  constituted  the  guardian  of  rational  drlrate ;  hf 
WU  DO  longer  under  the  invidious  obligation  of  inlervenin)t 
only  on  the  aide  of  the  majority. 

Apart  from  the  protection  of  a  minority,  it  was  necvsiary  to 
prevent  tb«  Closure  from  being  itself  nscu  as  an  insirament  of 
obstroction.  In  the  Parliament  elected  in  18^)  we  have  heatd 
Mr.  Gladstone  interrupted  a  doKen  times  in  a  ijuarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  climax  of  his  aiynment.  In  the  Parliament  of  IHHft 
inch  interruptions  were  fi'>T  llu;  most  port  aimeil  at  Mr,  Halfour 
Knd  .Mr.  Goseheo.  Kut  no  chani^  in  the  object  of  attack  altMV 
the  character  of  the  offence.  Imafrine  the  g\fe  with  whidi  a 
Member,  who  thou{i;ht  fit  thus  to  disiinirai^i  himself,  woold  rise, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Standing  Orders  in  his  hand  open  at 
Rule  25,  and  blandly  aay,  '  Mr,  .Speaker,  I  am  sorry  fi  interrunt 
the  right  hoDourable  grmtleman,  fwt  I  U^f  to  mnvr  that  llie 
question  b«  now  pot.'  But  for  the  di»creti#»o  thus  entrusteil  %n 
the  Chair,  tlie  qoestioo  wonld  have  to  be  pat,  and  the  Hooav 
woald  have  to  diride.  With  socb  a  leyftUzad  iwrwrr  of  la- 
temiptioii,  what,  we  might  uk,  would  buirowa  «f  Ifwe  spcxacb? 

Kxperi«oee  tws  prored  tliu  wwiiwi  M  be  a-fS^niv* ;  tnr,  of 
all  the  ill  ■iio>wd  imtatraftumB  to  wUdi  muf/t*  *rn  in  these 
ktter  Am  pmrfttmMf  mbjeard,  a  pmmimn  daim  tm  lh» 
Clmwii  u  tW  iMSC  iutnctioc-  It  fa**  k*«n  ioAmul  satfipaUd 
that  protcdiaa  cMdd  be  aaxmnj,  botfa  ajEatnat  iutemipiioa  a»4 
prrmanu*  ••«.  if  tW  iaitiatin  at  C1«m*  ««««  \imUmd  u>  tka 
Slembv  m  tkmf»  M  fbe  hm^tm  wmitr  atmiiimim.  Bm, 
aa  iiiiii  is^ha  «<  Urn  etmumtiem  hmimmt  (•  yww**!  bf 
gov  I  ■■■■■I.  Ar  MrwWr  ia  ctaf^  «f  tW  Imsmcm 
genenDy  a  HMmtr  •(  Ac  Cnmrn,     Ami  Arm,  with  a»  i 
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nnd  an  enliiuiiulic  mujoritf.     The  safeguBrds  work  smootblyjl 
and  cerlajiily  no  one  lia»  jet  snggestcd  anj  better.     Let  u(  no 
consider  the  sufKiciency  of  the  Ku)e  for  its  purfvnwr. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Kulc  of  1581-2  was  quickly 
disclosed  by  ihc  fact  that  Mr.  (ilnrlttonc  h.vl  four  liine*  tu 
obtnin  a  special  order  from  tbc  Mousr-  ti>  clone  |>«reinplorily  the 
proceed  in  gx  nt  nn  apjiDinteii  hour  on  lite  Comuitiee  and  on  ibe, 
Ktrport  of  both  th«  Ci>ercion  Bills  of  IStSl.  It  was  demoi 
titriited  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  8omethiu<;  mote  tcaf 
necessary  on  the  Committeo  and  Report  tlsgcs  of  Bills,  wbrn 
amendments  could  be  multiplied  aa  infinitum  with  very  liti 
ingenuity,  and,  as  fast  ns  one  question  was  closured,  a  new  i> 
could  be  started.  The  second  part  of  the  second  painj^rapb  ai 
the  Rule  of  1887  was  designed  to  di^al  with  these  cases,  ll 
enacts,  '  That  if  a  clause  be  under  consideration  a  molion  may 
be  made  (the  assent  of  the  Chair,  as  aforesaid,  not  having  beei 
withheld),  thai  the  (question, — "That  certain  words  of  t" 
clause,  defined  in  the  motion,  stand  part  of  the  clause."  or  "That 
the  clause  stand  part  of,  or  be  added  to,  the  Bill," — be  now  put.' 

It  was  anticipated  that  these  new  motions  would  enable  the 
Committee,  or  the  House,  to  brush  aside  frivolous  amendments, 
whilst  obstructive  debate  on  fair  amendments  coald  be  brtiughl 
tu  a  f-ondusion  by  the  first  part  of  the  Rule,  providio^  for  thi 
Closurt-  on  any  question  already  proposetl  from  the  Chair. 

But  the  io^euuity  of  tbc  obstructor  is  as  diSicuIt  to  baffie 
as  that  of  the  lover,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  both  aie 
utterly  indilTerent  to  the  consequences  of  ibetr  actions  to  othert: 
so  long  as  they  can  get  their  onu  way.  Week  after  week,  tbe' 
Opposition  toiled  Ut  smother  the  Criminal  Law  ami  Procedure 
(Ireland)  Bill,  by  piling  i:p  amendments  prescribing  Rules 
Court,  which  ought  never  to  be  inserted  in  any  Act,  but  shnu 
always  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  in  order  that  tlv 
may  be  mmlified  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  leaches  ani 
Justice  and  convenience  may  require.  In  the  course  of  the  long 
struggle,  it  happened  that  there  were  fourteen  amendments  hy.^ 
vf&y  of  addition  to  a  clause.  7'welve  the  Chairman  held  to 
frivolous,  but  he  withheld  his  assent  to  the  motion,  *  That  I 
clause  staml  part  of  the  Bill,'  which  would  have  shut  ibem  o 
Iwcausc  tlie  tllh  and  Mill  amendments  appeared  'worthy 
some  consideration,' .t lid  would  have  been  n1s»  thereby  excluded. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  hesitated  by  his  own  authority  to  past 
over  the  frivolous  amendments  and  reach  those  which  ball 
some  claim  to  be  considered  genuine.  He  therefore  restrl 
himself  to  inviting  tbc  Members  not  to  move  those  that  in 
judgment  were  frivolous.     The  invitation  was  accepted  on  that 
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i>ccuion;  but,  in  olhor  cases,  its  success  must  necestnrily  depend 
no  the  tcinjwr  of  the  minnrily  nt  the  moment,  nnd  the  esteem 
in  which  any  particular  Chainnnn  mny  i«*  hrici  by  the  Opno- 
tition.  [l  it  hy  mulliplying  ameiiilmcnt*  l>y  way  of  addition 
to  clauses,  and  liy  moving  new  clauses,  that  Hills  cnn  Im  most 
easily  siiioiIiitH,  and  this  is  the  precise  point  at  whidi  the 
Rule  has  heen  shown  to  be  imperloct.  The  pnper  was  loaded 
with  proposed  additions  to  clauses,  with  a  few  gmins  of  com 
min);l€d,  here  and  there,  with  the  abundant  chalf.  The  Com- 
mittee was  occupied  for  weeks  with  amendments  mostly  imprao 
tinable,  and  intended  only  to  defeat  the  Bill  by  effluxion  ol 
lime.  At  last  the  impatience  of  llic  House  readied  a  pilch  at 
which  it  supported  a  peremptory  order  to  brinjf  [lie  proci-edings 
of  the  Committee  to  a  conclusion  on  a  particular  day,  A  rept-- 
lition  of  the  same  tactics  compelled  the  Government  to  seek 
and  obtain  a  similar  order  to  bring  the  proceedings  on  the  Report 
Mage  to  an  abrupt  termination.  The  Monse  therefore  was  still 
compelled  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  1.S8T  nndrr  the  new  Rule, 
just  OS  it  had  dealt  with  a  similar  crisis  in  18^1  under  the  old 
Rule.  Thfi  largest  portion  of  the  Bill  was  never  cimstdered  at 
nil,  either  in  Committee  or  on  Report.  The  Ciovernment  was 
precluded  from  inserting  an  amendment  which  they  had  been 
understood  to  accept,  and  were  reproached  with  had  faith ;  and 
the  Hill  was  deprived  of  that  prestige  which  a  thorough  sifting 
of  the  machinery  and  its  acceptance  hy  considerable  majorities 
can  alone  confer. 

What  happened  in  1887  was  repeated  with  a  difTerrncc  in 
1S93.  The  Bill  of  18f(7  made  permanent  ihe  most  successful 
prnvitions  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  The  Home  Rule  Bill 
did  not  seek  to  amend  or  enforce  a  particular  law,  but  to 
create  a  new  Constitution,  raising  «n  infinity  of  (juestions  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  the  utmost  importance.  A  handful  of 
onjMuenls  fought  minor  points  with  excessive  persistency. 
Lnder  existing  Rules  those  few  dictated  the  tactics  to  their 
friends  with  perfect  impunity,  until  their  foes,  without  a  single 
Member  having  been  made  amenable  for  abuse,  closured  debate 
both  in  Committee  and  on  Report  in  four  compartments  at 
brief  intervals,  under  a  single  peremptory  order  for  each  stage ; 
and,  within  these  rigid  compartments,  it  was  not  the  crucial 
iiueslions  which  wore  debated,  but  the  earliest  amendments  oit 
the  paper  irrespective  of  importance.  _ 

It  is  neither  just  nor  tulerable  that  an  unscrupulous  milHffUu 
or  it  may  be  a.  score  of  unscrupulous  Members  i^^^j^^^^H 
should  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  clautc^^^^^^^^^H 
beiDg  cither  considered  or  amended  by  the  H^^^^^^^^^H 
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MoTtrovvr,   nnni!  of  tht!  in<iti(in«  nt   piM«iit  »uthiirizc<]    by  ihif 
Kiilc  rxpriME*!}'  prevpnt    iiinvndinenls,  ou<x    p^ttnl    av<;r    hy 
v»te  of  the  Ciiuii»itt<t«  or  tbe  House,  froiu  bein^  ngain  propcued 
ia  some  oitior  part  of  itie  Dill,  either  in  prectselj  the  i. 
words  or  under  some  tbin  dUguiic. 

It  appears  therefore  desirable  to  antborizv  «n  addition: 
motion  of  Closure  in  CommitUre  and  on  Report,  'That  certain 
amend tnrnls  (li^finei)  in  thn  motion  he  not  ennsiderrtl,'  subject, 
of  trnuntr,  Itkv  nthi^r  similar  miitionf,  to  the  assent  of  tliir  Chair, 
who  might  make  bis  assent  conditionnt  on  the  omission  of  itnv 
nmendments  comprised  in  the  motion  which  he  thought  wonkj', 
of  consideration.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  provide  thai  \ 
amendment  be  moved  without  notice  except  by  leave  of  tht* 
Chair.  Such  n  Rule  would  enable  the  House  to  control  the 
abuse  which  has  hitherto  bnfHed  its  autbority. 

The  special  fiirm  of  Closuri'  on  amendments,  not  yet 
posed,  aulhorized  by  the  iseoond  part  of  the  second  patragraph 
of  the  existing  Rule,  applies  only  to  the  ctau^s  of  a  Bill. 
Logically  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  applicable 
to  resolutions  also.  It  look  fourteen  days  to  pass  the  Closure 
Rule,  and  many  of  the  proposed  amendmenta  were  aimply 
meant  to  destroy  it. 

One  other  amendment  ought  to  be  made  to  this  Rule. 
its  Inst  paragraph,  Closure  can  only  be  put  in  force  when  the 
Speaker  or  Cliairman  of  VVays  an<l  Means  is  in  the  cbair.  R 
by  Standing  Order  No.  1  (i^ittings  of  the  House),  passed  in 
fothmiog  year,  vis.  188ii,  the  Speaker  i*  direcleJ  to  nomin. 
every  session  a  panel  of  five  Members  to  act  as  temjiori 
Chairmen.  These  duly  appointed  Chairmen  ought  to  have 
every  power  nricssary  for  thi-  proper  discharpe  of  their  duties. 
The  limitation  was  directed  against  '  caiual  Chairmen,'  who,  in 
very  prolonged  sittings,  were  informally  invited  to  take  tbc 
chair  by  the  Chairman.  Rut  the  objection  urged  against  these 
cannot  apply  to  those  appointed  by  the  Speaker  in  pursunocc  of 
a  Slandini;  Order.  It  is  hardly  desirable  thai  such  Ch.-iirmen 
should  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  as  they  are  iuicuded  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  the  ('ommittcc  continuously,  wlienever, 
owing  to  any  long  indisposition  of  the  Speaker,  the  Chairman 
of  Way*  and  Means  may  be  called  ujion  for  a  considerable  tinii 
to  <lischarge  the  duties  of  Deputy  Sjwaker.  Besides, 
('hairman  of  Ways  and  Means  might  himself  be  ill  and  al 
for  some  time  in  the  crisis  of  the  session. 

The  expediency  of  extending  the  Closure  Rule  to  the  Standing 
Committees,  and  giving  to  the  Chairman  of  a  Standing  Com 
mittec   the  same  duties  and    authority  as    are   entrusted 
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Committee  of  thu  wkoli;  House  to  (]ie  Clininntin  of  Wavs 
and  Means,  leems  to  be  well  wortliv  of  conaiilrration.  TtioK? 
Coinmiliees  aie  intended  to  supersede  ibe  Comoitttte  of  tbc 
whole  Honse,  and  ue  rafficieotlj  Ur^  to  gife  opportonitv 
for  tlte  display  of  all  the  mources  of  obstruction,  and  Bills 
IiaTc  alrcatly  been  exposed  to  dcterminrd  resistance  bi-  a  very 
insignilirant  minonty  with  the  scarcely  cx>nrr»lc<l  object  of 
killing  thi?  nx-.-uunrs  br  delay.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
sach  a  power  of  Closure  might  be  abused.  Power  nnalil  not 
be  power,  if  it  could  not  conceivably  be  abused.  Prudence 
may  ask,  Is  ibere  any  practical  likelihood  that  it  would  be 
abused?  and  the  answer  to  this  is.  That  no  amendment  could 
bt  pMsed  over  as  frivolous  or  vexatious  without  the  assent  of  the 
Chair;  that  the  derision  of  the  Chnir  is  nbiolute  on  all  other 
questions  of  tlic  ndmistibiUty  »f  amemlmcnts  ;  that  the  Speaker 
and  Chairman  am  the  designate)!  protectors  of  the  minority; 
■nd  that  therefore,  if  the  amendment  has  any  sul»ttancc  and  is 
not  moved  for  merely  obstructive  purposes,  they  will  withhold 
their  assent.  It  may  be  obserred  further,  that  the  majority, 
which  would  by  its  vote  exclude  the  amendment,  would,  if  it 
were  proposed,  certainly  itegative  it,  though  after  the  waste  of 
much  valuable  time. 

The  latest  device  of  obstruction,  that  of  multiplying  Instruc- 
tions to  enlarge  the  powers  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
oa  a  public  Bill,  has  only  been  in  vogue  for  some  six  sessions. 
Yet  already,  besides  trammelling  tlie  action  of  the  House 
on  largt^  measures,  it  has  inQicletl  serious  injury  on  the  com- 
munity bf  chokinic  the  channel  through  whii^h  many  small  but 
useful  reforms  made  their  way  to  the  t^utuie  Uook  without 
encountering  hostile  criticism.  Xow,  no  sooner  has  one  of 
these  simple  Bills  been  read  a  second  lime  without  opposition 
than  the  Committee  ts  swamped  by  a  diwen  Instrnctioof  being 
pnt  down  on  the  Onlrr  Book.  Until  alt  these  are  disposed  of, 
the  Committee  cannot  commence  its  labours ;  and  if  a  uuarter 
of  them  were  adoj)t<-d,  the  Committee  would  be  com]>elled  to 
entertain,  not  a  limited  improvement  of  the  law,  to  which  every 
one  was  ready  to  agree,  but  a  far-ieaching  change  bristling  with 
matters  of  a  highly  contentious  cbarncicr.  Of  course  there  is 
no  time  to  debate  all  these  Instructions,  and  an  useful  Bill  is 
de«lroyed^-«  destruction  much  to  l>e  desired,  according  to  the 
lecrnt  scbool  of  political  etiiics,  whenever  the  good  Bill  is 
brought  in  by  n  politicAl  op|>onent. 

This  abute  of  the  old  liberties  of  ihe  House  is  also  employed 
to  break  down  the  new  Standing  Order  which  abolishes  the 
rei»etition  of  a  second  reading  debate  on  going  into  Committee, 
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«nil  i!irt'rl8    the  Speaker  to    leave  die  chair  r»rihwith    unleis 
nil    [nsiruclioii    lie   moved.     Under   tUe  pretext    of   moving  a 
series    of   wide    InstTUctions,   a    succcsaioD    of  second    reading 
S[)ee<-hes    is    attempted,    and    opponcots    obtain    the    Tight   oiL 
addressiDg  tb«  House  on  each  separate  Instniction  instead  ofl 
their  old   opponunit)'  of  one  speech  on  the  motion  that  tb»^ 
Speaker  do  now  learc  the  chair.     Indeed,  perrerse   ingenuity 
has  been  atin>itlvi.-xercisei)  to  discuss  on  one  Bill  the  provisionvJ 
of  some  other  whose  fortune  in  ihe  ballot  has  been  less  farour-4 
able,  or  to  insinuate  a  debate  on  some  jiet  or  popular  fad,  when- 
ever it  has  keen  possible  to  establisb  any  plausible    kind  of. 
Scottish  coustnship  between  the  bobbj  and  Ihe  bumble  littM 
Gill  before  tbc  House.     N'ay,  more,  one  Member  pat  down  foui^ 
Instructions  to  the  snme  BUI,  which,  if  ulmitte<l  to  bo  in  order, 
would  have  quadrupled  lits  opportunities  of  spt-aking-.     Thus, 
on  n  Hill   for  ennbliug  soldiers  and  sailors  ahsi-nt  on  duty  to 
vote  At  elections,  it  was  endeavoured  by  a  series  of  Inilructions 
to  tack  on  a  new  Reform  Bill;  and,  on  a  Bill  for  facilitation . 
the   recoverj'  of  tithe,  it  was   proposed   to  debate  the  whol^ 
question  of  tithes  in  general  and   the   special   aspirations  on 
Wales    for    higher   education    in    particular,    which    mi;;bt   be| 
endowed  by  the  appniprintion  of  tbe  tithe  to  that  object.  fl 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1890,  Mr.  Kitehie  U-»ted  the  legality^ 
of  this  newly-invented  system  of  multiplying  Instructions  by 

f'Utting  down  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  of  tbe  series  ofj 
nstrueiions  on  tbe  Allotments  Act  (1887)  Amendment  Bill  thJ 
resolution  'That  this  House  declines  by  any  Instruction  to  extend' 
the  scope  of  this  Bill.'  Thereupon  Mr.  Scale  Ha)  ne  proposed  to 
add  words  excepting  his  particular  Instruction  from  tbe  resolu- 
tion, and  of  course,  if  he  could  have  made  that  motion,  all  the 
others  could  have  moved  similar  exceptions  in  favour  of  their 
Instructions.  The  Speaker  was  apjiealod  to,  and  he  at  on<» 
proci'odcd  to  point  out  the  inconvenience  nf  these  new  tactics, 
and  eoncludeil  by  saying  that,  if  it  were  persisted  in,  it  would 
render  nugatory  the  now  Standing  Order.  He  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  that  a  compromise  should  be  arrived  at 
between  tbe  contending  parties  rather  than  that  tbe  matter  should 
be  brought  before  him  to  decide  as  a  question  of  order.  Though 
the  judicious  advice  of  the  Speaker  was  accepted  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  abuse  was  not  abated.  On  the  9tb  of  June,  1890,  be 
felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  House  in  these  words :  '  If  the  abuse 
of  Instructions  is  carried  much  further,  I  believe  it  will  be 
fatal  to  the  transaction  of  business,  not  only  by  the  (Sorern- 
ment,  whoever  lliey  may  be,  but  by  every  individual  .Member 
who  may  bo  in  charge  of  a  Bill.'     Matters  must  have  bei-n  vcrji 
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grave  before  the  Speaker  rnuld  hare  Mi  compelled  In  mnko 
>uch  a,  stalemeDt;  and  }'el  some  party  Icaileri,  in  tvlime  won) 
Ibo  country  ought  to  be  able  (o  place  ronflclence,  atiure  their 
nuHicncei  that  there  hna  been  no  obstruction. 

In  ihc  session  ot'  lS8il  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Speaker  for 
iniidancr,  when  certain  nmrndmenls  were  announced  whirli, 
if  adopted  bj-  the  Committee,  would  have  entirely  changed  tlip 
Character  of  the  Tithe  Keni-Char^^  Koeoverj  Bill,  nnd  tnins- 
fonned  ic  into  ijuite  a  diiferent  Dill  fmm  that  whieh  had  been 
read  a  second  time.  Now  tbeic  amendment*  could  have  been 
ndoptnl  without  an  Instruction  ;  but  under  the  cover  of  an 
Instnintton,  and  still  more  under  the  cover  of  a  scries  of 
Instructions,  if  no  limit  is  to  he  placed  to  Instructions,  an}-  Dill 
might  Xyn  altrn-d  nnd  expanded  out  of  ntl  recognition,  nnd,  «vpn 
lltough  none  of  lli«  series  were  liltelr  to  be  carried,  the  Bill 
could  still  be  mi  overlaid  and  smothered  with  motions  for 
Inslructiona,  that  the  Committee  would  never  be  allowed  to 
begin  the  task  which  it  was  proposed  to  augiment  beyond  their 
capacity  and  l>eyond  all  precedent. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  proper  functions  of  an  Inilfuclion 
arc  threefold  :  (1)  To  enable  a  Committee  to  consolidate  two  or 
more  Bills  into  one,  or  to  divide  a  Bill  into  two.  (3)  To  extend 
the  Bill  to  other  areas,  persons,  cues,  or  time*,  strictly  cognate 
to  those  in  the  original  Bill:  e.^.  a  Bill  which  by  its  title  is 
limited,  say,  to  Kngland  may,  if  found  acceptable  to  Scottish 
or  Irish  Members,  be  extended  to  either  or  both  of  these  ktn^ 
dons.  Similarly,  a  Hill  limited  to  the  Unireriilies  of  Oxford 
aod  Cambrid^  might  be  extended  to  other  Universities.  Again, 
a  Bill  to  enable  soldiers  absent  on  duly  to  vote  by  papers  at 
parliamentary  elections  might  he  extended  to  sailor*,  or  to 
Inca)  as  well  as  parliamentary  elections  ;  or,  as  in  a  case  of 
recent  occurrence,  the  uniform  weight*  to  lie  used  at  markets 
aod  fairs  might  he  extended  to  other  sale*  than  those  in  market* 
and  fairs;  or,  again,  certain  provisions  in  a  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  might  be  extended  to  part  of  Saturday.  (3)  Occasionally 
oonplcmentary  and  ancillary  pmvistnnt  hare  been  foond 
MSMWry  to  carry  into  cfTect  and  perfect  the  proposed  change  in 
the  law.  These  can  only  be  fit  snlijet^  for  an  Instruction 
prorided  ihev  are  direcily  ci>n*e<|t)ent  on  the  change  in  the  law 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  Hill,  and  do  not  trench  on  matters 
which  have  habitually  been  treated  by  separate  legislation. 

The  aim    in    all    these   cases    is   to    give  full  atHi  comply 
consequences  to  the  principles  of  the  original    Bill.      But 
attempt  tu  evade  the  ordeal  of  the  impimant  stages  of 
tion  aiid  seootMl  reading,  and  to  foist  fresh  and  en 
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Biattn-  Dpon  the  Committee,  U  »  vio1atir>n  of  lUe  fundamen' 
ondentaadin){s  on  wbicb  sound  parlUmentarjr  procedure  r«stt. 
Excessive  mulUplicatiou  of  Instniclions  should  bo  mtrt  in  ihe 
same  manner  a*  the  exccisive  multiplication  of  amcndmcntt. 
A  motion,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Chair,  shoald  be  sancttoard 
that  certain  Instructions  be  not  considered. 

Of  open  obstruction  it  maj  be  said  tlie  House  knows  tl 
ultimate;  possibilities;    but  there  is  a  more  insidious  offence, 
that  of  veiled  obtimction,  wbicb  is  more  iltlRcitU  to  meet,  and 
which   is  ca])uble  of  very  danfCDTOus  development.     Some  30 
Members  (and  it  might  he  tK)  or  100)  are  sometimes  told  off  to 
worry  some  particular  business,  usually  Civil  .Service  Eatimatas. 
Exaggerated  opposition  is  raised  against  certain  familiar  items, 
often  to  the  excenlingembarrassment  of  the  Whips  of  the  respon- 
sible Opposition,  who  know  that  their  chief*  most  propose  the 
«i»Mie  ex{Mrnditurv    when   they   return    to  office.      What  do  the 
Stalwarts  care  about  that?     Debate  they  intend  to  have,  with  a 
(ine  popular  ring  about  it,  if  possible  ■,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  pro- 
longed debate.    Many  of  the  objections  nrf^  have  been  disposed 
of  Kssion  after  session  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  but 
they  are  still  trotted  out  year  after  yc-ar.     \o  one  need  speak 
for  more  than  fire  minutes  at  a  time  to  keep  the  b.ill  rolling, 
and  just  as  the  game  seems  to  tla^  in  rushes  the  pn>fessional 
bore.     His  irrepressible  vanity  prompts  him  to  speak  early  and 
often,  and  at  any  length,  and  bis  wordy  ignorance  diverts  the 
irritation  aroused  by  the  balf-disclofled  manipulations  of  the 
adroil  wire-pullers.     The  obstructors  gain  time  to  think  of  new 
objections,  and  the  languid  debate  is  revived.     Hour  after  hour 
drags  on,  yet  tlirrp  Is  nothing  absolutely  out  of  order.      Blame 
can  be  alliscd  on  no  one,  for  the  bore  is  rarely  >n   the  plot. 
Nevertheless  every  one  is  aware  of  what    is    going    forward, 
except  lliose  who  do  not  choose  to  see.     These  gu  nlT  to  tb^^ 
library  or  the  smoking-room  to  escape  weariness,  and  to  be  >t4^| 
to  say  that  they  hare  witnessed  no  obstruction.      The  grei^^ 
party  leaders  are  of  course  absent,  and  everywhere  affirm  that 
thoy  never  encourage  obstruction.    How  far  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  responsible  for  the  outrages  of  his  liashi-Bazouks  is  s 
moot  question.      In  Turkey  he  is  held  responsible  ;  at  West- 
minster not.     By  this  orgnnixed  system  the  time  occupied  ovei 
the  seven  classes  of  Civil  Service  estimates  has  been  quadrupled 
in  recent  years,  with  the  desired  result  that  the  hours  left  for 
legislation  are  diminished  in  the  inverse  ratio.     Besides,  the 
disproportionate    time    consumed    over   such    trumpery    details 
abaoluicly  precludes  serious  economist*  from  bringing  forward 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which  might  be  of  practical  use. 
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As  ftn  improved  arrangement  of  butinnii,  a  svggtrtiina  was  mad*! 
to  the  Sclwt  CorDmillee  of  IS88  on  EKiiointrK  Pmopiturc  (Grants 
in  Sapplr).  As  the  ^rrat  balk  of  ibe  Civil  f^crvit^  KiiimBtes 
do  mH,  like  ihe  Army  and  Nnvv  votos,  involve  qumions  of 
high  policy  which  depend  on  fluctuatinf;  condition*,  bat  on  the 
coalrary  are  pnyabic  undrr  the  sanction  of  permanent  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  on  a  fised  scale,  it  would  not  onij  save  much 
valaable  time,  bat  would  alio  conduce  to  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  public  service,  if  estimates  of  this  cbaracter  wore  reteired 
to  a  tlTong  Siaodin^  Committee,  like  the  Public  Accounts 
Committer,  which  could  examiue  such  officers  of  tho  Ticasury 
and  of  the  departments  as  it  thought  fit.  This  Committee 
would  make  two  classes  of  Keports.  The  votes  which  werr 
unaltered  and  called  for  no  oomment  would  be  reported  from 
time  to  time,  and  might  be  ditiinguiihrd  as  ordinary  Reports, 
and  tho  vote*  wbirh  authnrizt-d  any  frrth  expenditure  or 
otherwise  drmanded  attention  and  sanction  would  be  comprised 
in  special  Reports.  The  special  Report  would  stand  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  be  dealt  with  after  the  exist- 
ing system  ;  but  tlie  ordinary  Rojmrts  would  be  treated  like 
ReporU  of  the  Committee  of  Supply.  This  would  lighten  tbe 
Uboars  of  the  Committee  immensely,  and  mere  elucidations  and 
explanations  could  be  demanded  in  the  ilousc,  where  a  Member 
is  only  allowed  one  speech  on  e«cb  question.  The  two  main 
objections  ur);ed  a<rainst  this  plan  wore:  (1)  That  a  Grand 
Committee  would  inspire  more  confidonco  than  a  loss  numerous 
Select  Committee  of  eipcrts.  This  is,  after  all,  an  objection  of 
detail  and  not  of  principle.  Let  the  experiment  bo  tried  with 
either  Commit te«,  ihonjEh  few  competent  judges  would  doubt  that 
tbe  Select  Committee  would  be  the  Uroo|[er  tribunal,  with  its  per- 
manent staff  of  experienced  Members  serving;  year  after  yearnpoii 
it.  (2)  That  the  time  gainrd  would  b«  lost  by  frequent  motions 
to  recommit  voles  to  the  Committee  of  Supply.  This  objection 
migbt  be  met  by  restricting  such  motions  to  Ministers  of  tho 
Crowo.  On  the  very  rare  occasions  when  such  motions  have 
be«n  made,  they  liave  been  made  by  a  Minister,  and  not  in 
respect  of  a  f'ivil  Service  but  of  a  war  vote,  when  tome  favourable 
rhangR  making  for  peace  hat  permitted  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
However,  a*  the  aversion  to  w  rimsidrrabic  a  change  of  habit 
will  only  yield  to  time  and  tbe  irresiitiblr  presaure  of  ciroun- 
it&nces,  it  is  worth  enquiring  wbeibcr  some  method  iif  nr 
Jebate  in  Supply  might  not  be  discovered  whi'J 
tcceptable  to  tbe  best  men  on  both  sides  o' 

Could  not  some  forma)  undrrstanding 
be  GoTcmment  and  tbe  Opposition  as 
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latter  dcciml  to  oppose  or  oriltcise  at  length,  and  Ute  relative 
imporlnnce  atuclieil  bjr  tliem  to  the  subjects  involved,  and  aLin 
a»  [n  the  vot«s  wliicb  tbc)'  were  prepared  to  concur  in  without 
much  cnmroent?  The  Government  miRfat  then  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  for  time  bv  placing  first  (hose  rrsoluiiom 
which  the  Opposition  desired  to  debate  at  length  in  such 
manner  that  the  pcrioil  nlloltcd  would  l)c  sntisfnctary  to  all 
except  prorcstional  obstructors.  This  would  be  no  new  practtc 
It  has  long  been  in  action  and  is  well  understuiKl  ;  but  it  ba 
been  carried  on  only  by  informal  and  conridenlia)  commil 
nications  lhroU);b  the  Whips.  Such  arrangements  have,  until 
recenllv,  been  alwaj^s  held  to  be  of  bindini;  force.  Due  no* 
the  House  is  divided  into  many  sections,  each  with  its  staff  of 
Whips;  and  one  section  will  not  alwnrs  acknowlnigp  the 
a{;Tcements  made  by  the  Whips  of  the  Opposition  in  chief. 
Moreover  the  libertines  of  dcb;>ie  decline  to  accept  any  arrange- 
ment whatever,  even  when  made  by  their  own  Whips.  Any 
agrf-ement  therefore,  whether  confidentiuily  or  publicly  aitivctf 
at,  must  be  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  House  in  such  i 
manner  thut  such  minorities  and  irresponsible  individuals  ma 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  wish  of  the  House. 

After  such  an  understanding  had  been  come  to,  notice  wouL 
be  given  of  the  votes  to  be  taken  on  any  given  night  or  sue 
sion  of  nights,  and,  under  the  Authority  of  n  new  Standing  Orde 
the  ngreemi-nt  arrived  at  might  be  sanctioned  by  n  rr»<ilulii>n 
moved  nfler  notice  given,  which,  like  all  other  motions  regu- 
l;iting  the  business  of  the  House,  would  be  taken  at  the  coo 
mtncement  of   public    business.     The    motion    would    allot 
definite  lime  for  the  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Supplj 
of  any  vote  or  votes  of  which  notice  has  been  given.     At  tb 
expiration  of  the  allotted  time  (if  the  proceedings  were  not  pr 
viously  concluded)   the  decision   of  the  Committee  would  t* ' 
inkcn    forthwith   on  every  question   necessary  to  comph-te  the_ 
proceedings  on  such  vote  or  votes ;  such  motion  to  be  open 
debate  and  amendment  for  half  an  hour  only. 

If  this  suggestion  of  apportioning  the  time  of  the  Commiltee 
of  Supply,  and  the  earlier  suggestion  of  enabling  Committees oOv 
Hills  to  brush  aside  frivolous  and  obstructive  amendments,  w« 
adopted,  il  would  be  possible  to  advance  business  without 
curtailing  fair  debate,  and  would  prevent  the  House  from  beiuii 
driven  to  the  hard  choice  of  submitting  to  be  paralysed  by  an 
unscrupulous  minority,  or  of  shutting  out  all,  even  legitimat 
debate  by  a  peremptory  order  to  close  the  pmceetlings  in  Cod 
nittee  or  on  Report  at  a  particular  time,  of  which  (as  vre 
said)  the  Houae  has  nine  times  had  experience. 
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By  manj-  perions  the  Constitution  of  the  UnilPd  States  of 
America  is  Tcgardod  as  the  pattern  to  which  it  is  desirable  to 
ocsimilRte  the  British  Constitution,  and  even  those  who  admit  its 
infrrioriiy  regard  it  as  the  inevitable  bourne  towards  whicb  an 
unknown  but  trresistihie  force  is  sweeping  them  on.  The  Stal- 
wart* and  the  Forwards  nre  eager  tci  press  along  this  path,  wlilch 
ibey  arp  pleased  to  call  that  of  development,  though  to  m.iny,  who 
have  certainlv  not  studied  history  less  than  the  busy  agitator,  it 
Appears  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction  of  primeval  chaos. 
Wr  invite  these  pushing  politicians  to  consider  the  stringent 
terms  of  It  Role,  to  which  the  otherwise  unmanageable  obstruc- 
tion of  the  professional  politician  in  the  United  Slates  has  rom- 
pelled  the  House  of  Representatives  to  submit  for  already  fifty 
ytxn.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  has 
banded  over  a  great  part  of  its  functions  to  Standing  Com- 
mittees, whose  Chairmen  are  little  autocrats.  In  the  House 
Cloture  can  be  moved  at  any  time,  and  is  often  moved  without 
any,  or  after  a  very  short,  debate,  and  the  Chair  has  no  authority 
to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  minority.  I f  obstruction  breaks  out 
in  Committee  (and  any  strenuous  opposition  by  a  minority, 
apart  from  the  cnaracter  of  the  arguments,  is  treated  as  <ihstruc- 
linn),  the  Chairman  applies  to  the  House  for  the  Ten  Minutes' 
Rule.  The  House  without  debate  orders  'That  the  Committee 
■hall  be  discharged  on  a  day  and  at  an  hour  named  after  having 
taken  the  question  on  the  several  amendments  then  pending,  or 
that  may  be  then  offered.'  The  couie(]uence  of  this  order  is, 
that,  up  10  the  appointed  time,  tbo  mover  of  any  amendment  has 
five  minutes  to  explain  its  purport,  and  a  reply  is  allowed  for 
the  same  limited  period,  after  which  the  vote  is  taken  ;  but  when 
the  iippuinted  time  is  reached,  the  outstanding  amendments  ure 

Eul  leriittim  without  any  debate  at  all.  Immediately  after  the 
ieport  is  brought  up,  the  House  makes  a  corresponding  order, 
and  the  amendments  on  Report  are  disposed  of  In  the  same 
manner.  This  is  a  pretty  stilF  Rule,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  l>een  forced  to  submit  to  it  fur  just  half  a  century. 
And  to  such  a  Rule,  sooner  or  later,  unless  a  more  mild  and  more 
pliant  but  still  effective  method  in  the  spirit  of  these  suggestions 
can  be  devised,  the  House  of  Commons  must  inevitably  come. 

Reference  should  he  made  for  a  moment  to  the  tactics  known 
as  blackmailing  and  to  the  mere  wilful  wasting  of  time.     The 
latter  is  the  favourite  sport  of  a    few  wrong-headed  men  wb^ 
delight  in  exasperating  the  Mouse,  without  any  otbar  I> 
diatc  purpose  than  the  gratilication  of  a  rngc  for  self*- 
mcnt ;  but  blackmailing  has  in  it  both  metho 
The  fate  of  Mr.  Goscbvn's  Saving* 
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[rc*li  in  itviTv  p.-ir]inmcnLirr  mdnnr}'.  TliU  iniiiuure  met  wi' 
univdriat  aorcpt.incr ;  and  wbo  t^iuld  object  to  it,  xi:«ing  lli 
iu  only  object  was  to  improve,  iu  tli«  ligbt  of  exjxirii^nce,  tl 
faciliti«i  for  tbe  iavestntent  of  amiM  savings  by  tlie  working 
claues?  Nevertbeless  it  eucount«ied  a  mortal  oppositioa,  »nd 
that  opposition  was  confined  to  a  single  Member,  who  had  oot 
a  word  to  tny  ag.tinst  thr  Bill  on  its  mcrilt,  buC  determined  lo 
force  the  Chancellor  of  tbc  Cxcheqacr  to  graft  on  it  a  pet  clause 
of  hi*  own,  which  happened  to  be  of  a  higU\y  contentious  cha- 
racter. Tlic  provision  so  sought  to  be  imjxMed  was  outsidci 
and  in  addition  to,  the  aocepletl  provisions  of  this  simple  Bill 
but  uokss  Mr.  Goscben  promised  to  pay  the  blackmail,  tbe  Bill 
was  to  be  waylaid  and  slain.  In  vain  Mr.  Gladstone  interceded. 
An  iron  tear  stole  down  Sir  W.  Ilarcourl's  cheek  as  he  pleaded 
for  the  life  of  the  innoct^nt  Nor  were  appeals  for  mercy 
wanting  from  below  the  gangway.  Bat  all  in  rain.  Tl 
ilcspoii*:  Ka<licnl  was  obdurate.  Air.  Goscheo  coul<)  not  fairl 
at  so  lute  a  period  of  the  session,  enlarge  the  soope  of  the  Hi 
and  he  declined  to  embark  on  conlentious  matter.  As  he  did 
not  surrender  at  the  first  and  second  aunimont,  tbe  obitructor 
expauiled  the  sphere  of  his  oppotition  and  l>L-|>nn  to  s)>eak  at 
great  length  against  another  Bill  which  tbe  Government  was 
bound  to  pass,  and  so  the  Savings  Banks  Bill  had  to  be  aban- 
doned to  its  doom.  Talk  of  tyranny  1  No  Stuart  crcr  resisted 
ibe  House  of  Commons  so  contemptnously,  yet  under  tbe 
existing  Kutes  the  House  is  more  helpless  than  a  carriage-load 
of  0>uk's  tourists  in  n  Kicilinn  lane.  It  it  not  only  at  tl 
mercy  of  a  band  of  hrig.inds,  hut  even  of  n  solitary  footpad. 

There  is,  hi>wL-v(-r,  no  reason  why  the  House  should  submit 
to  such  disregard  of  tls  rightful  authority,  and  on  bend' 
knees  humbly  entreat  its  persecutor  lo  allow  it  to  do 
duty.  The  House  has  sanctioned  the  closure  of  a  debate 
why  should  it  not  close  the  lips  of  a  single  debater?  Wh 
when  the  obstruction  is  confined  to  one  or  a  few,  should  a 
these  be  put  to  silence  rather  than  that  all  Members  should 
deprived  of  their  right  of  fair  criticism  ?  The  oUlurale  otTendefi 
wouh)  simply  ffirleit  the  right  of  persevering  in  bis  ofien 
Tbis  form  of  Closure  would  be  a  softening  of  tbc  severi' 
of  the  existing  Standing  Order,  which  sanctions  enmpleti 
closure  of  all  debate  on  any  question  already  pm posed 
from  the  Chair  or  upon  the  clause  then  under  discussion. 
A  motion  might  be  sanctioned,  the  assent  of  tbe  Chair  nut 
being  withheld,  'That  Mr.  Blackmail  or  Mr.  \Va6leall  be  m 
further  heard  on  this  Bill  or  motion.'  There  would  be 
suspension  or  other  penalty.     Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  W.  might  8tiU< 
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fole  «ul  exercise  every  other  right  of  a  Member  except 
he  one  which  he  hiul  abufcd.  The  House  would  regain  its 
reedom  and  vindicate  iti  dignity.  The  Rule  (Order  ia  Debate] 
vould  still  he  nvailnble  itgninst  pervbleiit  obstractioa  hy  com- 
)iaationa,  though  as  a  mutter  of  fact  the  UDfortuiiate  mod  ill  cat  ioa 
if  that  Rule  in  November  1882,  only  nine  months  nfter  its 
>assiiig,  has  left  it  but  a  clumsy  and  too  easily  evaded  weapon 
tgainst  that  particular  offence.  The  suggested  motion  would 
K  as  available  ai;ainst.  the  time-waster  as  the  hlnckmailer. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  the 
lebate  on  the  second  readin);  of  the  Oann  Driiina|^  Bill  on  the 
L9th  of  July,  mas.  The  order  was  called  on  at  twenty-three 
niDiites  to  twelve.  Only  one  Member  rose,  and  that  on 
English  Member,  who  c|uickly  betrayed  ignorance  of  the 
tcbeme,  but  persevered  in  vague  declamation,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  talking  out  the  Bill.  It  bad  been  intimated  (u  the 
speaker  tlirough  the  nsual  channel  that  thn  Irish  Hume  Rule 
Members  did  nut  widi  to  spcnk  on  that  stage.  Two  Unionist 
Irish  Members  claimed  tu  more  the  Closure,  and  were  refused. 
Finally,  at  midnight  the  S|)eaker  allowed  the  Closure  to  be 
lubmittcd  tu  the  decision  of  the  House,  and  that  question  was 
:arried  by  a  majority  of  very  nearly  three  to  one.  It  transpired 
next  day  that  the  ropreseataljoa  made  to  the  Speaker,  that  no 
Irish  Member  wished  to  speak  on  that  stage,  had  been  made 
irilh6ut  full  enquiry,  and  that  several  Home  Rule  Members 
wished  to  make  observations  on  the  second  reading.  If  it  bad 
been  possible  to  closure  the  obstructor  instead  of  the  question 
proposed  from  the  Chair,  the  Speaker  would  have  called  on 
Miy  Irish  Member  who  rose,  and  any  fair  debate  would  have 
been  allowed  to  proceed;  but  as  no  Irish  Member  hwl  risen, 
die  Speaker  had  good  grounds  to  conclude  that  there  was  no 
minority  to  be  protected,  and  that  the  universal  wish  of  the 
House  was  that  the  stage  ihouhl  be  taken  that  night.  The 
time-waster  often  discredits  an  honest  minority,  prevents  their 
ailments  being  fairly  stated,  and  prejudices  the  House  against 
their  views.  Any  simple,  effective,  and  summary  method  of 
ilisposing  of  a  nuisance  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  welcome  tf 
every  |>arty  In  politics. 

Surely  the  abuses  pointed  out  aro  grave.  They  cripple 
Parliament.  The  rcmi^dies  suggested  are  not  rigorous.  Might 
Dot  some  of  them,  or  something  like  them,  be  tried  at  laa^ 
KD  experiment  ? 
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Art.  X. — 1.   T/ic  Ceioiu  of  Kntjland  and  If'aUt,  Scotland,  ax 

Irtlatid,for  1891.     Lonilon,  1893. 
2,   'Die  Royal  Conimiaion  on  Labour:  lieporlt  of  the  Aisit 

CammisHioMrs.     Luiulun,  1  ti93> 

THE  fint  impression  coiivcjed  I>y  n  study  of  tlic  ngri  cult  oral' 
Oivision  of  the  Crnaus  is  tbnt  it  ia  a  striking  illustrntiun 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  too  inucli,  seeing  lliat  some  of  Ike 
numeniux  sulxii visions  are  sii  citTiiiusly  aiiO  vurioutly  gruDped 
in  the  different  decennial  returns  that  no  approach  to  a  preciM 
coinparison  of  the  numbers  nf  agricultural  Isbourerv  at  different 
periods  it  possible.  Consideration  shows,  however,  that  the 
tault  is  that  of  doing  too  little  when  ibe  enumi^ratiun  tnke* 
place.  People  are  lelt  to  describe  their  nvocationt  pretty  well 
as  they  pleue,  and  ngricultur.il  labourrr*  chooii?  to  call  thiun- 
iclves  by  at  least  fourteen  different  names.  This  would  not 
matter  in ucb  if  the  number  returned  under  each  denominalioa 


were  separately  given,  for  then  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  agricultural  nomenclature  would  be  able  to  make  up  s 
total  of  persons    property    ranking    as    agricultural    labourers. 


* 


But  when  '  hnrsekeepcrs,'  who  are  hend  horsemen  on  faritit, 
are  grouped  with  jockeys  and  grooms  in  one  Census  return, 
while  no  grooms  at  all  ore  returned  in  tbc  agricultural  division 
of  the  Dext,  and  jockeys  are  very  properly  also  left  out  of  i 
comparison  becomes  diHicult.  Similarly,  the  inclusion  of  tl 
large  number  of  domestic  giirdeners  in  tbe  agricultural  clau 
for  the  first  time  in  1891,  with  men  who  work  in  market 
gardens  and  fruit  plantations,  is  likely  to  mislead  the  unwary. 
The  most  hopeful  method  of  preventing  such  complications,  and 
others  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  would  be  that  of  inserting 
among  the  directions  sent  out  with  the  Census  schedules  an 
instruction  to  the  effect  that  every  person  working  on  the  lam) 
should  slate,  whether  he  or  she  is  employed  on  «  farm  of  any 
kind,  in  u  market  garden,  in  a  nursery,  or  in  a  gentleman  s 
garden;  while  grooms  and  horsekeepers  might  bo  enjoined  to 
stale  the  occupations  of  ihcir  employers. 

The  Registrar-General  has  not  attempted  to  bring  order  out 
of  confusion  in  his  '  General  Report,'  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives 
incomplete  totals  only  to  discredit  them  by  admitting  that  the 
returns  under  the  headings  which  he  mentions  *  are  never  verv 
trustworthy,'  beciiuse  'there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  return  themselves  as  simply 
"labourers,"  without  anything  to  indicate  that  they  are  em- 
plojed   on   farms,  and   these   would   be  classified   as  geaetal 
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laboDren;*  also  tlmt  '  ibere  is  gouil  icnson  In  believe  llmt 
many  agricultural  carters  niid  waggoners,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
way  in  which  they  state  their  occupation,  get  transferred  to  the 
cftrtm,  i-nrriers,  and  hauliers  of  general  Iraflic'  It  baa  been 
shown  tbnt  these  are  not  by  any  means  th«  only  reasons  for 
rrganling  the  returns  as  untrustworthy. 

I'Tom  the  remarks  just  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  any  lotnU 
tierived  from  the  several  Census  returns,  hnwevcr  <:nrcful]y  they 
are  compiled,  arc  almost  certiiin  to  be  too  small  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class.  Hut  in  the  '  General 
Rcpoit'  the  totals  for  1881  and  181)1  arc  made  entirely  mil- 
leading  by  the  inclusion  only  of  persons  returned  as  '  Bhepherds, 
carters,  or  ngriculturnl  labourers.'  The  number  of  males  re- 
tumud  under  these  designations,  the  Report  states,  was  8<^0,4.^2 
in  1881  and  750,557  in  iHitl ;  but  reference  to  the  detaibif 
tables  shows  that  the  former  total  is  that  of '  agricultural  labourersi, 
farm  servants,  cottagers,  and  shepherds,'  while  (he  latter  is  that 
of  'agricultural  labourers,  farm  servants,  shepherds,  horsc- 
kc«pcni,  horsemen,  teamsters,  and  carters.'  It  wilt  be  noticed 
that  horsemen,  under  their  various  designations,  excepting  those 
who  come  under  the  heading  of  farm  servants,  are  omitted  from 
the  former  total,  and  cottagers — very  properly  dropped  out  of 
tbe  agricultural  division  in  li^91 — from  the  latter.  It  is  clear, 
iben,  that  the  totals  are  not  only  incomplete,  but  are  not  fairly 
comparable. 

'  Farm  servants  *  are  agricultural  labourers,  usually  horsemen 
or  stockmen,  hired  by  the  year  or  half-year,  and  boarded  and 
todgie<d,  or  lodged  only,  by  their  employers.  As  they  include 
the  majority  of  horsemen  in  England,  the  useJessness  of  attempt- 
Ing  a  separate  enumeration  of  men  employed  with  horses  under 
tbeir  various  designations  ts  obvious.  No  doubt  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  styled  *  agricultural  labourers" — a  generic' 
term  which  should  not  be  used  for  a  subdivision — are  day 
labourers. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  'General  Heport'  as  those  of 
female  agricultural  labourers  are  40,34i5  for  1881  and  24,150 
for  1891  ;  but  these  totals  exclude  females  employed  in  various 
capacities  on  the  land,  while  they  include  '  female  farm  servants," 
many  of  whom  are  farmers'  domestic  servanis,  In  the  directions 
for  filling  up  the  Census  papers,  it  was  siatet)  that  domestic 
servants  should  not  be  returned  as  farm  servanis  ;  but  as  nearly 
all,  except  dairy-maids,  are  domestic  servants,  wholly  or  partly, 
those  hired  as  farm  servants  were  probably  for  the  most  part 
returned  under  that  title.  It  It  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the 
returns  the  women  who  are  employed  in  a  domesVv-i  cs^cvx-j 
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only  from  tUoae  who  work  wholly  or  partly  in  the  dairy  or  on 
the  land;  llierei'ore  there  is  very  Utile  value  in  any  total  sup. 
posed  to  represent  the  number  ol'  female  s^ricullural  lahourerv 
Morcurer,  moat  of  the  women  who  work  in  the  fields  di>  so  oi' 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  while  manj  only  <lo  »  little 
xionally,  ns  in  hay-time  and  harvest;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
occasional    workers    return    thcmtnlviis    ai    female   agricultural 
labourers.     There  is  no  <hiuht  that  the  number  of  female  field- 
workers  has  greatly  decreased.     All  llie  Assistant  CommissioriCTS       i 
to  the  Hoyal  Commission  on  Labour  testify  to  this  efTect,  aii4^| 
some  of  them  point  out  lliat  such  workers  have  bcoomi.*  olmosf^^ 
extinct  in  many  counties,  except  so  far  as  they  may  help  tbcif 
husbands   or   other    male    relatives    at    piecivwork   in    harvest. 
'I'liroughout  the  greater  part  of  Kngland  dairy-maids  are  the 
only  impurlant  class  nf  farm  wnrkwimicn  at  the  present  time. 

A  few  statistical  writers  have  endeavoured,  by  comparing  the 
difTcrcnt  Census  returns,  eliminating  Don-agricullural  classes, 
and  allowing  for  those  improperly  eliminated,  to  make  up  mote 
complete  tolals  of  agricultural  workers  than  those  given  in  the 
'General  Repim.'  A  study  of  the  last  lhr<-e  Census  returns 
shows  that  this  may  be  done  with  approximate  correctness, 
except  with  respect  to  men  rcturneil  as  ganleuers.  But  one 
or  other  class  of  workers  has  been  omitted  from  every  compila- 
tion except  one,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  (o  cUm: 
nale  domestic  gardeners  by  taking  tliem  in  their  proportion 
gardeners  of  the  agricultural  class  as  given  in  ItiAl.  Tak  _ 
thus,  the  males  number  5r,,29U  for  1B71,  74,G00  for  18SI,  antl' 
82,S00  for  1891  ;  while  M  female  domestic  gardeners  were 
returned  in  1S71,  and  4'»  in  ISSl.  Probably  this  is  a  fair 
apjiroximatton  ;  but,  as  it  ia  possible  that  the  very  different 
pro{Kirtions  of  1871  may  be  as  near  the  mark,  it  seems  best  to 
include  all  classes  of  gardeners.  With  them  ttie  workei^^ 
returned  as  fanners'  resident  mnie  relatives,  farm  bailiffs,  agt]j^| 
cultural  labourers,  farm  servants,  horsemen  under  voriou^^ 
synonyms,  grooms,  shepherds,  land-drainage  men,  persi>ni 
working  with  agricultural  machines,  drovers,  noo<lmen,  vrrmin 
destroyers,  and  '  otbers  employed  in  agriculture,'  should  be 
included.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  farmers*  male  relatives  are 
not  regular  workmen  ;  but  as  hardly  any  under  fifteen  yean  of 
age  are  returned,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  do  more  or  leas  worfc 
for  the  farmer*  with  whom  they  reside.  Omitting  gamekeepers, 
the  following  totals  are  given  ns  those  of  agrieuttural  and  horti- 
cultural laboURirs  of  all  ranks  and  denominations: — 
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Wales. 


ISTl.            1 

IMI. 

1891. 

1 

1,188,490 

eo.MO 

I.ISS.IBO 

13,230 

l.OM.OSO 
28,730 

BoUtSoXK. 

.  '        1,248.930 

l.l(3.i:0 

1.008,750 

Theje  figures  nhair  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males 
employed  OD  fanui  and  in  gartleiti,  or  in  close  cunnexiuu  tliec<^ 
with,  ■■  not  so  great  as  baa  been  commonly  supposed.  But  if 
gBia«l(ccpcri,  who  are  recruited  mainly  from  the  agriniUiiral 
labourers,  be  added,  (be  percentages  of  decreaso  arc  still  less,  as 
mm<f  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Peraoss  EUFLoiED  OK  TiiK  Lako  IX  Es'(ir_i!(u  AMI)  Wai.i». 


MTl. 


IBSl 


INl. 


Hales 
Fdnalos      . 

RothSeXM. 


1,200,020 
eo,440 


1,1S7,810 
13,280 


l,fi33,Sll> 

sa,7ao 


1,561.360 


l.lSl.OM 


i,oes,5To 


DkUjuul 


BnaSUB. 


Toi  ycats  to  1881 
^*t|«Matoie91 


fTotal 
iPerwnl 

fTobtl       . 
\Pweaiit. 

I  Total 
IPororat. 


63,110 
5-3 

83.DT0 

117,0S1I 
12-2 


17,310 

ass 

14,500 
83-9 

31.710 

52-3 


80,3SO 
«-4 

9S,4T0 
8-3 

178, 7W) 
11-2 


This  comparison  may  be  taken  as  the  best  available  eriterion 
of  ibc  diminution  in  the  employment  of  wage^carners  on  the 
Und  in  England  nnd  Wales. 

So  far,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ages  of  the  males 
employed.  This,  however,  is  an  important  consideration,  nut 
only  because  the  labour  of  boys  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  an 
e<|ual  number  of  wen,  but  also  because  it  is,  anil  iilways  has 
bean,  much   less   regular.    Taking   the  most  complete   totals 

given 
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given  abov<?  a>  those  of  all  classrt  of  workmen  cmploYMl  nn 
the  land,  it  it  found  that  they  tnny  be  divided  as  follow*: — 

^K                                                UUB< 

IITL                 1I8L                  tm.     ^ri 

^^          Silicon  fottB  and  over  . 
^^B          Uiuler  fifteen  yean 

^H                     TuUle 

1,«9G,CG0          l,0M,99S 
101.360                7-2. SIS 

96S,19fl 1 
71,»t^ 

1,100,920           1,137,810 

I,0iS3,M0^| 

^^^^K^^                        Dn^iuu.                          1           VimKi  ±xa  ovm. 

Dsuik  TinUK^I 

r 

S1,44S     ^1 

aO'S    ^M 
s-o      ^M 

32.916             1 

^K        Tea  ytan  to  1881 
^H         Ton  jrcoM  to  ISQl 
^B           Tvnnty  yrttiv  to  1891   . 

Total      .     .      SI.8SF 
\P«irc«nt,                S-9 

/Total      .     .      88.400 
\PerMnl.       .          7-7 

Total       .      .     UI.IU 
Perwnt.              10-< 

^H             The  decrease  in  boy»  under  fifteen  between    1881  and   1891     J 
^H        was  made  considerably  smaller  than  it  ocbcrwisc  would  bav^J 
^H         been  by  an  increased  demand  for  them  iti  ^nlcns.     A*  it  ^^M 
not    far    sboit    of  one-fourth    of  the    total   decrease    in    malet 
employed  on  the  land  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with   1^01 
consisted    of   boys    under    fifteen,   many  of  whom    were  never 
regularly  in  work.     This  decrease  In  bnys,  of  course,  is  nminlj 
due  to  school -attendance  regulations.     No  doubt,  this  decliadH 
B         and  the  much  greater  [iropottionate  falling>olf  in  the  number  o^^n 
^H         women  emplojed  ou  the  land  have  kept  down  the  decrease  in      1 
^^          adult  males,  althoufjh  not  to  a  corresponding  extent.                   ^^H 
^                   The    figures    for    women,    a«   already    remarked,    arc    to  I^H 
^^U         regorded  with  a  good  deal  of  suspiciim.     The  numljer  of  female     1 
^^r         'farm  servants'   returned  in  1H71   was  gnrater  than  the  total      1 
r               number  of  female  workers  on  farms,  including  'farm  servant),' 
L               in   1891  ;   and    it  ts  not  unreasonable  to  supjHise  tliat   part  of 
I            the  decrease  thus  indicated  is  due  to  a  more  correct  return  of 
r               servants  in  farmhouses,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  I» 
L               the  cITcct  that  domestic  servants  should  not  be  entered  as  '  farm 
^B          servants.'     Still,  as  it  is  probable  that  very  many  of  the  women 
^B          who  used   to  work   in  the  fields  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
r              were  never  entered  as  female  farm  labourers,  but  were  put  down 
1               as  labourers'  wives  or  daughters,  the  decrease  in  female  agri- 
1              cultural  labour  is  not  likely  to  have  been  exaggerated.     It  is  a 
^^L                                                                                                 beucfidfltaH 
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«n«(tcia1  decreatc  from  all  paints  of  view,  esoeptiag  tliat  of  an 
inplovtr  who  misses  the  convenience  of  extra  help  at  butj- 
easona  of  tbtr  j'rar.  Its  cauac  is,  not  that  women  cannot 
btain  work  <in  the  hind,  but  that  they  will  not  undirrtake  such 
kork  ;  and  thrir  rrfutnl  it  (ine  of  ihc  niott  tignilicftnt  atgns  of 
inpmrL-inent  in  thi;  citcumttances  of  the  class  to  which  tliey 
Mrlimg. 

iteaiing;  in  mind  the  severity  of  the  depression  which  has 
fIV-ctcd  agriculture  duriox  nearly  ibe  whole  of  the  period 
evicwod,  the  (;rcat  contraction  in  the  area  of  arable  land,  and  the 
ncreased  Hie  of  labour-saving  machinery,  the  wonder  is  that 
he  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers  has  not  been 
nuch  ^Tealer  than  the  figures  given  indicate.  In  18S1  there 
vcre  1 3,977, 1)ti2  arri^  of  land  under  tillage  in  Hngland  and 
Yales;  and  in  \^'M  this  arira  )m(1  fallen  to  12,1)03,585  acrea, 
1m!  decrease  being  1,074,077  acres,  or  7-7  [wir  cent.  The 
Jecrease  in  tiUa^,  however,  is  one  uf  the  results  of  depression, 
ind  tberefore  its  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  caiinot  be 
re)(arded  as  a  set-olf  to  the  effect  of  depression.  There  is 
ilrandancc  of  evidence,  too,  in  ibn  reports  of  the  Assistant 
L'om  miss  ion  ers  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  to  prove 
ihut,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  farmers  have  been  constrained 
lo  cot  down  their  labour  expenses  to  a  ^Teater  extent  than  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture:  by  itself  would  account 
br.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  fortunate  that  the  laboarari 
not  neetled  on  the  Innil  have  been  attracted  from  it  bv  openings 
in  the  towns  or  the  mining  districts,  inslejid  of  waiting  lo  be 
Jriven  away  by  lack  of  eiiipli>ywent.  This  feature  of  the 
oaigTMion  has  been  noticed  in  all  parts  of  tliw  country.  From 
DO  t|uarter  do  we  bear  of  a^^ricullural  labourers  having  been 
thrown  out  of  work  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  distreta 
rendering  migration  compulsory.  Nor,  nntil  last  year,  bad 
there  iKvn  any  common  rnluction  of  their  wages  since  the 
period  of  depression  commenced,  and  even  then  it  was  not 
general.  It  is  not  the  men  who  would  be  the  first  to  be  paid  off 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  migianls;  on  the  contrary,  farmers 
generally  complain  that  the  best  of  the  voung  men  quit  the 
villages,  leaving  the  old  and  the  inferior  men  behind.  Even  in 
the  case  of  bats,  th«  dimintilion  of  their  employment  on  the 
land  after  it  is  allowable  under  school  regulations  it  altribntable 
to  voluntary  migration,  and  not  to  tlie  decrease  nf  demarul  fnr 
their  services;  for  employers  commonly  declare  that  they  find 
a  growing  indisposilinn  among  boys  to  learn  to  plough  or  to  do 
other  farm.wnrk. 

I  In  the  evidence  as  to  the  ages  of  men  who  are  left  to  do  fann- 
^  work 
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work  thrre  i>  ft  curioui  diicrcpancy.  It  is  the  Dnirnu! 
toitimonj  tliat  the  j'oung  mrii  are  the  ono  whn  Irnrr  the  land, 
ADi)  this  is  wbnt  might  be  expected,  as  thej  am  brttt^r  nlucfttnl 
anil  more  enterprising  than  the  old  men,  am)  have  more 
openings  in  the  towns  as  well  as  fewer  ties  in  the  villages.  Yet 
the  Census  figures  show  a  slight  dpcreaae  in  liie  proportion  of 
t>ld  men  emploved  on  farms,  so  far  as  thev  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  Taking  the  mott  numerous  section,  that  of  ' agrtcullnral 
labourers  nnd  Tjirin  servants,'  it  is  fnunit  thai  the  proportion  of 
men  of  sixty-fire  and  upwards  was  8*7  per  crnt.  in  1881  and 
'^•i  per  cent,  in  1891.  Kscluding  boys  under  fifteen,  the 
percentages  of  men  of  tixtj-fire  and  upwards  were  9-l>  and9'!S. 
But  'cotugers'  were  included  in  the  section  referred  to  in 
1881,  and  not  in  1891,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  men 
■o  entered  were  paupers,  or  otherwise  past  work.  If  this 
difference  docs  not  account  for  the  discrepancy,  the  only 
alternative  »ppi-;»rs  to  l>e  to  conclude  that,  through  the  withdrawal 
of  many  of  the  best  lives  from  the  rural  community,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  who  live  to  a  good  old  age  has  been  reduced. 
Agninxt  the  lutler  explanation  there  is  evidence  of  a  reduced 
dcnth-rate  in  most  agricultural  districts.  Hut  there  is  also 
evidence  of  a  reduced  ratio  of  paupers  in  almost  all  unions,  sn 
that  the  discrepancy  cannot  be  explained   by  assuming  that  the 

riroporiion  of  old  men  in  receipt  ol  outdoor  relief  has  increased. 
t  is  possible  that  more  old  people  were  supported  by  tlteir 
prosperous  sons  and  daughters  in  1891  than  in  1881 ;  but  the 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  Census  figures  are  mis- 
leading, on  account  of  the  inclusion  of  *  cottagers'  in  1881, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  old  men  employed  on  farms  has 
Iiecomc  greater  ioslead  of  less.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  standard  of 
efficiency  among  agricultural  labourers  has  been  lowered  by  the 
migration  of  the  young  and  vigorous. 

A  very  curious  fact  is  noticed  in  the  'General  Report'  of  the 
latest  Census.  It  has  l>een  shown  that  the  agricultural  labourvrs 
and  others  employed  on  the  land  decreased  in  number  doring 
the  decade  emiing  in  1)^01,  and  the  numl>er  of  farmers  declined 
from  223,943  to  223,t]10.  Yet  there  was  a  small  inereaso  in  the 
rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  n  whole.  Takings 
as  rural  districts  the  rural  sanitary  districts  and  the  urban 
districts  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  each,  there  WM^H 
a  decrease  in  only  twenty  counties,  eight  of  whidi  are  il^H 
Wales.  Huntingdon  ami  Hereford  are  the  only  English 
counties  in  which  the  decrease  was  5  per  cent,  or  more,  and  in 
such  purely  agricultural  counties  as  Norfolk  and  SnlTolk  (be 
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clccrcaies  in  the  rural  population  were  only  O'OS  anil  0*56  per 
nenL  More  strikini;  still  is  tbe  lUtement  with  rMprct  to  the 
137  regisirauon  ilistrtcts  which,  in  1K91,  contaim^d  no  pari, 
however  unall,  of  any  urban  sanitary  area.  Id  thetc,  a«  a 
whole,  there  was  an  incrrnsr  of  population  in  every  decenniuin 
from  IJiOl,  with  the  rxcrption  nf  that  which  ended  in  11S81, 
when  there  wa«  a  decrease  of  0-41  per  ornl.  The  rate  of 
increiue  detlined  n-gutarly  after  1821,  it  is  true;  but  atill  in 
the  ten  ;«ari  endinft;  with  1891  there  wu  the  *)ight  increase  of 
l)'05  per  cent.  There  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  this  increase,  slight  though  it  is,  than  by  assuming  that 
there  has  been  an  augmentation  of  people  who  f;H  ibeir  living 
in  towns,  but  reside  in  the  country.  At  sny  rate,  it  disposes 
of  the  idea  nf  a  '  rural  exodus,' 

Any  attempt  to  explain  differences  in  percentngo  decreases 
of  Bgricultural  labnurers  in  the  several  counties,  by  rale*  of 
wogt-s  or  descriptions  of  farming,  involves  the  student  of  the 
Onsus  figures  in  endless  anomalies.  The  decrease  is  very 
great  in  some  of  the  counties  in  which  wastes  are  lowest,  while 
in  others  it  is  eitremely  small,  and  it  is  not  far  short  of  the 
maximum  in  three  or  four  counties  where  the  labourers  are 
better  paid  than  in  any  others.  Again,  a  comparison  of  the 
fignraa  relating  to  arable  and  pastoral  counties  brinfrs  out  the 
fact  that  the  pernenlagn  decreases  arc  greater  in  some  of  the 
latter  than  in  most  of  the  former  class.  Tbeju;  facts  are  quite 
consistent  with  what  appears  to  be  the  only  general  role  in 
relation  to  tbe  migration ;  namely,  that  it  is  greatest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  mines,  and  factories. 
Wb««  agricultural  wages  are  comparatively  high,  they  are  so 
because  men  have  been  kept  from  bcinf[  in  cicesaive  supply  in 
the  rural  districts  by  tbe  attractions  of  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  or  of  the  great  towns ;  and  the  same  conditions 
•till  continue.  Conversely,  where  wages  are  very  low,  it  is 
becsMse  easy  upjMrt unities  of  improving  their  position  hare  not 
been  open  to  the  farm  laboarers,  Uut  there  is  reason  U*  l>elieve 
that  in  fulare,  as  the  young  men  become  better  educated, 
distance  will  not  operate,  as  it  has  operated  in  tbe  past,  to  check 
migration  from  low-wages  to  high-wages  coontie*.  Mistakes 
may  easily  be  made,  however,  and  lo<»  commonly  are  made, 
hf  assamini'  that  the  condition  of  ngriciillurs!  Inbovrers  cnn  be 
gauged  by  the  amount  of  their  onlinnry  weekly  wages  in  money. 
Am  will  be  shown  hereafter,  there  are  many  things  which  may 
render  tbe  coiulition  of  the  men  more  ulvanlageous  than  )' 
appears  to  the  cursory  obserrer  to  be  in  one  county,  and  le: 
•o  in  uiotber.      As  to  the  migration  from  pastoral  counties, 
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IS  cxcvptionallv  gr^at  from  some  o(  llirm,  limplj  bccansft 
happi-n  to  Uk  itiunufiicliiriug  or  mining  oiunlic^i,  or  tn  Ik*  situat 
(-lose  to  great  centres  of  populalion. 

It  is  tatisfaclor^  to  Irarn  from  ibe  reports  of  llie  Assista: 
C»ininis)ion«Ta  to  the  Rojal  Commission  on  Labour  tbat  ibt^ 
migration  of  agricultural  labourers  has  not  txrvn  excessive.  In 
nearly  every  ilistrict  of  Hngland  ttnti  Wales  vi&iCed,  it  is  said, 
the  supply  o(  labour  is  sutficicnt  for  tbe  diminisbnl  licmand  al 
orilinnry  seasons  of  die) ear,  aUlinugh  in  xomelherc!  tt  uccAsinnal 
sborlness  in  busy  seasons.  It  is  har<ily  to  be  regreltMl  tbat 
there  are  not  always  enough  resident  men  to  meet  tbe  farmcra' 
requirements  in  times  of  pressure  of  work,  seeing  that,  if  tliere 
were,  a  good  many  wotdil  be  out  of  work  at  slack  times.  The 
supply  of  miirratory  labourers,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  appears  to 
have  fallen  off  in  most  districts;  but  lliis  is  probably  because 
these  men  linvc  found  that  there  was  not  enough  for  ihetn  to  do. 
The  use  of  reaping  machines,  and  especially  of  bindera,  b 
greatly  diminished  tbe  demand  for  casual  bar\-est-men,  ani 
has  shortened  the  peri<Kl  of  harvest,  io  that  men  du  not  find 
worth  ibeir  while  to  travel  long  distances  for  what  remains 
be  done  by  outsiders.  Another  very  general  eomplaint  is  thai 
there  is  not  a  sutTicient  supply  nf  boys;  while  many  of  those 
who  work  on  the  land  for  a  time  after  leaving  school  have  very 
little  desire  I"  make  themselves  proficient  in  farm-work,  because 
their  minils  arc  set  upon  migrating,  as  soon  a*  tbcy  become  old 
enough,  and  an  opeuing  for  ihem  occurs.  liut,  although  in 
nearly  every  district,  as  a  whole,  the  supply  of  labour  at  ordi* 
narv  seasons  was  found  to  be  sufficient,  il  was  not  so  on  many 
outlying  farms,  or  in  a  few  entire  parishes  in  wbicb  (Mitlagei 
are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  an  adetjuate  resi- 
lient worhing  population.  In  most  parts  of  tbe  country  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  labourers, 
or  of  their  wives,  to  live  in  cottages  on  farms  far  from  a  villagf ; 
anil  as  there  is  also  »  very  natural  preference  for  work  near  t< 
their  dwellings,  the  farmers  who  occupy  laiid  distant  from 
village  are  the  first  to  feel  any  scarcity  of  labour. 

In  Dcnrly  all  the  English  counties  ordinary  labourers  a: 
engaged  by  the  week  or  fortnight,  and  it  is  only  with  res 
to  boisemen  and  stockmen  that  great  variations  in  the  terms 
hiring  exist.  In  Wales,  however,  and  in  som<:  parts  of  Ireland. 
the  regular  day  luliourers,  although  they  may  live  in  rottages,  get 
their  meals  in  the  farmhouses  on  working  davs.  This  nnangc- 
ment  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  men,  but  can  hardly  Im;  so 
their  wives  and  families,  who  have  to  be  mainlaincd  with  tl 
scanty  monej-  wages  which  Welsh  and  Irish  labourers  receive 
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As  to  horsemen,  in  twrntjr-two  out  of  thirty-six  counties  of 
Knglnnd  ami  Wales  (rrckonin^  the  three  Ridings  of  V'orkshirc 
as  on«  county)  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  they 
are  usually  hired  by  (lie  year  or  half-year,  nml  in  most  of  these 
the  regulnr  stockmen  are  hired  in  the  same  nay.  In  most 
counties,  however,  married  men  are  hired  by  the  week,  whether 
they  are  horsemen,  cattle  men,  or  ahe|iherds.  In  some  rountjes 
the  unmarried  men  are  boarded  in  the  farmhouses  ;  in  others, 
they  nrc  boarded  in  the  cottages  of  married  labourers;  and  in 
two  or  three,  nil  the  horsemen  and  stockmen,  though  hired  by 
the  year,  are  lodged  or  have  cottages  rent-free,  but  are  not 
boarded. 

Men  who  are  hired  by  the  year  or  half-year  are  usually  styled 
*farm  servants.'  This  system  of  hiring  is  not  an  general  as  it 
used  to  be;  and  where  the  custom  of  hnanling  tbe  men  in  the 
fftimbouses  is  dying  out,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  it.  Its  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  excellence  of  tbe  diet 
which  the  la<ls  and  young  men  receive  during  the  period  of 
their  most  rapid  growth  and  development  when  they  are  boarded 
in  the  farmhouses.  When  they  are  boarded  in  the  cottages  of 
foremen  or  other  married  labourers,  who  naturally  try  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  money  paid  them  by  the  farmers  for  their 
lodgers'  food,  the  advantage  referred  to  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
diminished.  Another  good  point  in  the  system  is  its  tendency 
to  encourage  saving  habits  on  the  part  of  young  men,  as  they 
are  less  likely  to  waste  their  spare  money  when  they  are  paid 
haif-yenrly  than  when  they  receive  their  wages  weekly. 

The  food  supplied  to  farm  servants  tn  the  farmers   houses  is 
Usually  abundant    and    nourishing.      In    Nottinghamshire,  for 
example,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  informed  by  several 
wiinesaes  that  the  men  have  three  meat  meals  in  the  day.     For 
breakfast  there  is  either  bacon  or  beef,  with  bread  and  milk  ; 
for  dinner,  butcher's  meat,  pudding,  and  beer ;  and  for  supper, 
meat  with  bread  and  milk  again.     It  is  common,  loo,  to  take  a 
sandwich  of    bread    and    bacon    into  the   fields  for   lunch.      If 
bacon  is  too  often  supplied,  there  is  grumbling.     In  Leicester- 
shire, again,  the  same  inquirer  learned  that  the  farm  servants  had 
three  meat  meals  a  day.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
tbe  men  are  fed  better  in  these  counties  than  in  others.     Where 
they  are  boarded  in  cottages,  it  is  usual  to  pay  i*s.  or  10«,  a 
week  for  their  board  and  Imlging,  with  wiuhing  and  attendance  ; 
and  although  even  the  lower  sum  would  form  »  large  pro[>o' 
of  the  wages  of  a  weekly  labourer,  who  has  perhaps  r 
to  support,  it  seems  hanlly  sufficient  to  cover  the  ax 
piving  three  good  meat  meals  a  day;  tberefo 
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thai  ihn  men  wlin  are  tionrilpd  out  of  Ibe  farmhouso  btp  fed 
aoinitwhat  Ir»«  lilx-rallj-  than  tboM  who  arc  krpt  in  ii, 

A»  to  ib<!  len(tcn<:v  of  the  hiring  aj-Btem  to  pro?notr  snving, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  «iij'»  thai  many  of  ibo  fwrm  »erv«nU  bank 
almost  all  ihcir  jevs  wages  as  irj^lnrly  re  they  receive  ibeia. 

There  are,  however,  several  disadritnta^^s  inherent  to  tbe 
yearly  hirinj;  system.  From  the  farmrr'*  point  of  view  it  ha», 
imlecil,  little  to  recommrnil  it,  extsepi  tbat  it  ensures  the 
M-Tvicex  of  the  men  nnd  Inilx  who  atlend  to  horses  and  other 
stock  on  till-  Kpnt,  so  that  tbeir  help  is  available,  if  needed,  at 
any  hour,  even  in  the  night.  There  it  not  much  force  in  t' 
contention  that  it  also  secures  the  services  of  tbe  men  all 
year  round,  in  harvest  as  well  as  in  less  busy  seasons ;  for 
same  end  is  attained  with  weekly  labourers  by  juying  Uighi 
wages  at  buRy  limes  than  at  other  periods.  Strange  as  it  may 
spura,  several  of  tlie  Assistant  (Jomntissioners  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  system,  intteiul  of  keeping  men  for  years  on  the  same 
farm,  leads  to  frequent  shifting.  U  is  the  rule  for  a  farm 
servant  to  change  nl  the  end  of  every  year's  hiring,  however  well 
he  has  keen  treated  by  his  employer,  Appanmtly  the  feeling  of 
being  bound  for  a  whole  year  induces  the  man  to  exercise  his 
liberty  to  make  a  change  at  the  end  of  it.  Then*  are  men  who 
stay  for  years  with  the  same  employer ;  but  they  are  cxi^vptions. 
Now,  when  men  are  engaged  by  the  week,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  ti>  find  tliem  working  on  tiie  same  farm  for  a  Iif*> 
time.  'Jlie  constant  shifting  referred  to  is  an  utmojaDce  a' 
an  inconvenience  to  farmers,  who  would  be  glad  to  retain  tha 
services  of  men  who  have  got  used  to  their  ways  nnd  to  the 
conditions  of  work  on  their  farms.  On  the  otber  band,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  an  nnsuitablo  man  for  a  whole  yenr  is  aU» 
disadvantageous  to  an  employer. 

From  the  men's  point  of  view  the  yearlj-  hiring  system  is 
many    ways    distasteful.      Tbe    good     food     has    already    been 
referred  to,  and  it  is  furlb<!r  to  be  observed  that  farm  servants 
are  paid   and   fed,  not  only  all  the  year  round,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be,  but  also  during  illness.      But  they  dislike  t 
restraint  ot   living  in  the  farmhouses,  being  constantly  at  thi 
bock  and  call  of  their  masters,  and  being  reqaircd  to  be  indo< 
at  night  at  a  certain  hour.     As  n  rule  they  have  hardly  an 
time  that  tbtty  can  call  their  own ;   for  they  have  nstinlly  to  give 
some  ntlentiiin  to  liorsej.  or  cattle  after  supper,  nnd  to  ris«  earl 
in  the  morning  to  attend  to  the  animals. 

In  one  respect  the  yearly  hiring  system  is  l>ad  for  masters  a 
men  alike,  when  the  men  are  boanled.     When  a  man  marriei 
ho  cmte$  to  be  h  farm  servant;   and  supposing  tbnl  ho  is  a 
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Elougbman,  unl»s  there  is  an  opening  for  him  as  a  'horte* 
eeper '  or  *  waggonrr,'  as  a  iicad  hnncmnn  Is  rommonly  styled, 
ho  usoalty  brcomt^s  nii  ortlinnry  weekly  labnurtrr.  Thus,  after 
spending  years  in  leurniiig  to  plouj^h  and  othrririsfi  to  work 
with  hones,  he  gives  up  that  department  uf  latiour  in  which  lie 
has  acquired  skill,  to  his  mailer's  diindvaalage,  and  l)Biiimes  n 
so-called  'day  labourer,'  liable,  perhaps,  to  lose  lime  in  wet 
wtiather,  and  to  earn  less  than  a  horseman,  as  a  rule. 

On  the  whole,  the  yearly  hiring  system  appears  to  have  more 
disadvantages  than  advantages  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
surprising;  to  learn  that  in  many  counties  it  is  dying  out. 

Upon  the  queslion  of  regularity  nf  employment  tht^  Assistant 
Commissioners  found  a  gimd  deal  of  variation  in  iht-ir  wvernl 
districts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  he  under.ttood  that  horse- 
men and  stockmen  are  almost  invariably  employed  all  the  year 
round,  and  paid  their  full  waives,  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
whether  they  nre  hired  by  the  year  or  half-year,  or  by  the  week 
or  fortnight.  It  Is  only  the  day  labourers,  then,  who  are  liable 
to  be  out  nf  work  in  slack  seasons,  or  to  lose  time  in  wet 
weather.  There  arc  great  variations  in  there  respects,  not  only 
in  different  parishes,  hut  also  among  different  employers. 
Several  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  state  that  good  men  arc 
r^ularly  employed  all  the  year  round,  and  this  may  betaken  ■■ 
a  general  rule  for  all  classes  of  farm  labourers.  The  least 
favourable  verdict  upon  this  point  is  that  which  Mr.  Richards 
expresses  in  reference  to  the  Monmouth  district,  to  the  eSect 
that  there  is  no  continuous  employment  for  ordinary  labourers 
except  on  large  farms.  Bui  the  losing  of  a  day  or  part  of  a  day 
when  the  weather  prcre-nls  work  out  of  doors  Is  another  question, 
ui<I  one  upon  which  no  general  statement  can  be  made.  Many 
farmers  pride  themselves  upon  finding  something  to  do  for 
every  roan  who  comes  to  work,  even  in  wet  weather  or  when  tha 
soow  is  thick  on  the  ground  ;  while  others  require  the  men 
whose  services  they  do  not  require  in  the  barn  or  sheds  to  lose 
time  when  they  cannot  work  in  the  fields  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Judging  from  the  evidence,  it  may  safely  be  said  tbat 
only  ft  small  minority  of  the  regular  men  on  farms  loae  time 
except  from  choice  or  illness.  Casual  workmen  cannot  always 
gel  a  job  in  winter ;  but  the  districts  in  which  there  are  many 
men  (excepting  the  idle  loafers  and  drinking  fellnn's)  out  of 
work  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year  are  compai 
few.  There  are  men  who  will  not  take  reguh 
to  get  extra  pay  for  occasional  jolx,  and 
time  io  idleness.  Occupiers  uf  smt 
laod  is  arable,  arc  necessarily  irreg 
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often  out  of  cmploj'mrnt  for  th<!  grcator  part  of  the  nlaldT  if 
tfacr  depend  on  tann-work  ;  but  maaj  of  tbem  relj'  na  carting 
upon  the  rontls,  nr  oilier  work  ap.trl  from  farms,  for  llie  necessary 
xupplemcnt  to  tbe  small  ratunts  from  the  lam)  wbicb  they  caU 
livalp.  'I'be  evidence  of  relieving  officers  prove*  that  tberc  i| 
Itiucb  lets  distress  in  the  rural  districtB  from  lack  of  cm  ploy  m  en 
during  the  winter  than  there  used  to  be. 

Hours  of  work  vary  greotly  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  those  of  liorscmcn,  which  are  very  long  where  tbe, 
horses  are  kept  in  the  stables  at  night.  For  example,  a  man 
commonly  required  to  be  with  his  horses,  to  fe«d  them  befor 
they  Ko  out  to  work,  at  4.30  or  5  a.m.  in  summer,  and  nt  .'>  i 
5.30  A.U.  in  winter,  and  his  attendance  upon  the  iinimaJs  b» 
not  ceased  until  be  bas  '  racked  tbcm  up,'  or  *  suppcred  them  Up»^ 
at  about  8  P.H.  In  the  meaniime  he  has  had  2^  to  3  hours  tor 
meals,  and  a  little  leisure  after  his  supper,  as  well  as  some  tic 
occupied  in  merely  waiting  while  the  animal*  arc  feeding, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  services  of  tbe  man 
required,  although  not  continuously,  is  irksome,  and  for  thi 
reason  many  men  who  have  been  farm  servants  and  ploughmen 
prefer  to  become  ordinary  labourers  when  they  marry,  evea 
where  they  have  the  chnncc  of  being  '  horsekeepers ' 
*  waggoners'  (head  horsemen).  At  least  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  long  hours  for 
horsemen  are  not  necessary,  pointing  out  that  in  some  countiet 
they  arc  greatly  shortened  by  turning  the  horses  out  into  the 
yards  und  sheds  at  night.  Where  this  is  done,  tlie  horsemen 
leave  after  giving  their  horses  the  usual  allowance  of  corn  in 
the  stables  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  and  (i)ling  up  tJie 
racks  and  cribs  in  tbe  sheds  and  yards  with  fodder  for  iht. 
night.  They  have  to  attend  early  in  (he  morning,  of  course: 
but  in  the  evening  they  get  away  as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon, 
the  ordinary  labourers,  and  even  earlier  in  summer,  when  the' 
sometimes  turn  tbe  bones  into  the  fields  or  pastures  after 
bailing  them  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  contended  that  horses  ilo 
at  least  as  well  in  the  straw-yard  as  in  the  stable  nt  night  ;  and, 
indeed,  that  they  become  hardier  and  less  liable  to  take  col< 
On  the  Duke  of  Portland's  home-farm  at  Clipslone,  as  tbe 
tant  Commissioner  for  that  district  of  Nottinghamshire  poi 
out,  the  horsemen,  like  the  other  men,  leave  at  5.30  f.M.,  and 
are  nut  required  to  return  to  rack  up  the  horses,  that  work  bei 
done  by  the  fori-man.  In  many  districts  there  has  been  bo 
relaxation  in  respect  of  attendance  to  the  horses  very  early 
the  morning,  not  so  much  from  any  definite  arrangement, 
from  the  fact  that  the  increased  independence  of  the  men  1: 
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enabled  ttiem  to  defer  ibn  hour  nf  atterulancc  from  i  or  1.30  A.U, 
10  5  or  5.30  A.M. 

Ordinarv  Ubouren'  himrs  of  wurk  vary  less  than  those  o 
hoHcinen.  Stilt,  the  evidence  shows  such  differences  as  be- 
tween 6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  in  summer  in  one  county  and  7  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.  in  another.  In  the  former  cue,  however,  the  men  are 
allowed  half  nn  hour  for  breakfast  uid  aa  hour  for  dinner,  while 
in  the  l.ilter  they  have  breakfast  before  going  to  work.  In  both 
eascx  tliey  occasionally  take  at  least  n  quarter  of  nn  hour  for 
lunch — na  allowance  which  several  of  the  AssiilanI  Cominis- 
kioners  found  to  have  been  extended  to  half  an  hour;  but  this 
ii  aa  encroachment  which  is  tolerated  rather  than  authorized. 
The  most  contmon  hours  in  summer  are  from  6  a.bl  to  5.30  VM. 
lo  winter  almost  universally  (hey  are  from  7  A.M.  to  5  P.U.,  or 
from  light  to  dark,  with  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  usually  a 
little  time  for  lunch.  Where  a  farm  Is  at  n  great  dittanre  from 
R  village,  the  hourt  are  often  shorter  than  on  farms  more 
favourably  situated.  The  nominal  working  hours  of  ordinary 
labourer*  appear  to  be  frcmi  9  to  1(1  J  hours  in  summer,  and  S^  to 
3  hours  in  winter ;  but  time-keeping  is  necessarily  slack  where 
men  are  scattere<t  over  a  larf^e  farm,  aD<l  they  frequently  lake 
extra  lime  for  meals,  or  pack  up  their  tooU  before  the  proper 
time  of  leaving  their  work.  The  workio;;  hours  of  men  employed 
to  attend  to  cattle  arc  commonly  a  litllo  longer  than  tliose  of 
ordinary  labourers,  and  those  of  cowmen  arc  often  a  good  dc.il 
longer.     .Shepherds'  hours  are  quite  indefinite. 

The  demand  tor  a  hnlf-holidny  on  Saturday  has  been  made 
for  the  farm  labourers  rather  than  by  them  ;  hut  Mr.  I'ox  met 
with  il  ainon^  the  farm  servants  of  the  North  of  England,  where 
they  envy  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  miners.  He  mentions 
caaca  of  a  tew  employers  allowing  the  holiday.  Mr.  Chapman, 
loo,  heard  of  a  few  employers  in  the  Kuilth  district  of  Brecon- 
shire  who  nlloweil  their  men  to  leave  off  at  4  P.M.  on  Saturday*. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Southwell  district  of  Not- 
tinghamshire sl.itcs  that,  on  the  great  estates,  tb«  regular  estate 
men  leave  off  work  at  1  or  2  o'clock  on  Saturday;  but  that 
this  privilege  has  not  been  found  feasible  for  the  farm  labourers 
on  thote  estates.  On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  estate  just  out- 
side bis  district,  however,  tic  icani"!  that  the  farm  workmen  left 
work  at  4  P.M.  on  Saturday.  It  t*  obvious,  as  some  of  tbr 
Assistant  Commissioners  [XHiit  out,  that  there  is  great ' 
in  allowing  a  half-holiday  to  men  who  bavo 
stuck  to  attf^nd  lo,  and  they  are  the  onh 
long  on  weekdays,  and  who  are  also  emjiji 
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B|^cu1tural  labourers  in  boihd  of  the  dutricli  is  not  90  complete 
as  coultl  be  desired.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unreasonably  coi 
plninrd  that  the  wngej  are  thow;  of  unions,  and  not  of  wh« 
(-()untii-x  ;  itml  it  lint  bn-n  pointed  out  that,  in  some  cases  in 
unions  visited,  wages  arc  lower  than  in  others  in  the  eountiei 
whidi  they  belong.  It  may  be  that  the  converse  is  true  in 
other  jnstanees ;  but  probably  it  is  not  so  in  mmny,  beeause  the 
most  thorou|>hly  agricultuial  union  in  a  county  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  as  a  rule,  and  wages  are  lowest  where  (here  are  no 
great  industries  to  cunipeie  with  agriculture,  Siill,  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  show  that  the  earning*  of  farm  labourers  are  not 
by  any  means  so  mi.serably  smnil  as  they  hare  frequently  been 
represented  on  plalfiinns  and  in  the  press.  Speakin?  generally, 
wages  ate  shown  to  have  kepi  up  well  since  agriculiural  depres- 
sion set  in,  up  to  the  autumn  of  IS9S,  when  a  reduction  of  a 
shilling  a  week  took  place  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
winter,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  recovery  occurred  in  the 
following  spring  or  not.  In  many  places  it  was  at  one  time 
usual  to  pay  less  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  but  the  custom 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  to  some  extent,  and  to  have 
been  revived  only  on  account  of  the  severe  depression  caused  by 
the  poor  harvest  of  18112.  The  fall,  however,  ia  not  noticed  in 
several  of  the  reports,  ulthough  (be  inquiries  were  not  oondudcd 
until  late  in  1H;I3. 

Several  imjiortaiit  facts  are  brought  lo  light  by  the  evidence 
as  to  wastes,  although  they  are  not  recognised  distinctly  in  some 
of  the  reports.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  persons  who  take 
a  delight  in  depicting  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  darkest  colours  to  name  his  lowest  nominal  weekly 
wages,  and  then  to  tnake  imaginary  deductions  for  li>ss  of  time. 
Now,  it  has  never  liern  disputed  that  the  earnings  of  the  men 
in  some  counlies  are  lamentably  small ;  but  those  who  knew  the 
circumstances  have  frequently  protested  against  the  misrepre- 
sentation referred  to,  though  without  much  avail.  The  point, 
however,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  dispute  by 
reports  representing  nearly  all  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales;  for,  without  exception,  they  rcprewmt  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  regular  men  as  higher  than  the  ordinary 
weeklv  n-nges,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  shown  lo  be  con- 
siderably higher.  It  may  nut  lie  so  with  casual  workmen,  who 
are  mostly  tnen  of  the  thriftless  class  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  (heir 
fault  rather  than  their  misfortune  that  ttiey  are  not  regularly 
employed  on  farms,  unless  they  have  other  means  of  earning 
money,  and  in  that  case  they  uinv  be  as  well  oS  as  the  iK-st  of 
tbc  regulai   farm   labometa.    ¥unUet,  it  is  shown   that    the 
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arrrngc  mniings  arc  not  Klirajri  lowest  wben:  tlie  nominal 
weekly  wagec  are  Irnvrst.  because,  as  a  g«iii'nil  rule,  both  piifce- 
work  ami  pavmciils  in  kind,  or  other  eitras,  are  tuor«  itwXy 
given  where  wages  are  low  than  where  they  are  high.  For 
exaoipte,  it  is  alto^ellier  tnitleading;  to  slate  that  th«  weekly 
wages  for  different  clmses  of  labourers  in  the  Eastern  Conntirs 
are  \\s.  to  Ws.  ii  week,  and  in  the  Northern  Counties  15(.  to 
20f.,  without  also  pointing  out  that  the  men  in  the  farmer 
district  frequently  earn  G/.  to  S/.  extra  during  the  harvest  mimth, 
while  most  of  those  in  the  latter  district  have  little  or  nothing 
extra  esci-pt  food.  Very  generally,  too,  ptrrquisites  arc  numerous 
in  the  low-wages  cnunties,  and  few  where  lii^b  wa|res  are  given. 
Again,  collage  and  allotment  rent*,  as  a  rale,  are  lowest,  and 
gardens  are  largest,  where  wages  are  low.  Thus  there  are  many 
ibin^  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comparinj;  the  r<mdili<m  »f 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  one  part  of  the  country  with  that  of 
the  same  class  in  another  part.  tVhen  all  alh)w«nn-s  are  mode, 
it  is  found  that  the  men  are  hetter  olT  in  Norlhuinlwrland, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  ttian  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Esses,  Hampshire,  or  Dorsetshire ;  but  the 
difTercncc  is  less  than  mere  regard  t»  ordinary  wages  would  lead 
the  observer  to  suppuse. 

There  is  reason  tu  believe  that  the  estimates  of  average  weekly 
earnings  are  usually  loo  low  rather  than  too  high,  first  because 
the  value  allowed  for  free  cottages  is  commonly  much  less  than 
the  commercial  rent  in  the  nearest  village,  and  secondly  because 
the  actual  averages  obtained  in  «  few  cases  frotn  farmers'  labour 
books  arc  higher  llian  most  of  the  eslimaleji  for  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  this  connexion  it  is  appropriate!  to  observe  that,  when 
the  earnings  of  rural  and  urban  labourers  are  compared,  tho 
frequently  eKcellenl  cottage  and  large  garden  occupied  by  tltc 
countryman  rent-free  should  not  be  valued,  as  it  usually  is,  at 
only  i!«.  a  week  or  less,  seeing  that  the  two  are  realty  more 
valuable  than  the  cramped  dwelling  without  a  garden,  or  only 
Mtt  of  a  house,  which  the  toivnsman  has  commonly  to  put  sp 
with,  at  »  rent  of  \*.  to  Oj.  a  week. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  in  perquisites,  payments  in  kind, 
and  various  extra  earnings,  the  evidence  given  for  two  districts 
in  the  sami.'  report  may  be  notit  ed,  Out  of  six  districts,  situated 
in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Bedfordshire,  Muntingdonthire,  Notting- 
hamthire,  and  Leicestershire,  the  wages  in  the  Hasiugstokc  di<- 
trict  of  [lampihirc  an:  the  lowest,  and  those  of  the 
union  of  Nottinghamshire  are  ihi:  highest.  In. 
aTeragc  weekly  earnings,  the  order  is 
enco  u  much  leas,  as  shown  below ; 
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BLiAE^a&TOKf- 

V^-IBIvlU.                        1 

w„t,,w^  -^«^,);^'j 

Wtdiljr  Wise*. 

amlnj*.^ 

Orilliuuy  l&bmiim   • 
Uorai'uieii 

Stackmi'U 

Slicplictiln 

1I«.  to  12>. 

ISi.  ti>  15*., 
\wlth  mllngc 

ri3t.  toI4ti.,1 
\«itli  oottag^. 

I3iLtal4>.' 
wiUi  ooltngo, 

U:  to  16*. 
IGii.  lo  18>. 

IGl.  lo  IT*, 

l&.toSO>. 

ISk. 

f  let.  u  iftL,  \ 

\«lUt  eoUnso/ 

(IS*,  to  Ilka 
Ivith  Mll*|ca/ 

f  18..  lo  I8t,  ■ 
(n-itb  WlUgvi 

10*.  (0  17*. 

17*-  (0  ID*. 
I9t.  to  SU 

Here  it  nill  be  uoiiced  that,  wbite  (he  re^ul.ir  weeklj 
wages  of  day  labaurers  are  8«.  to  4s.  a  week  higher 
the  Southwell  than  in  the  Basingstoke  district,  the  aver&g 
weekly  earnings,  including  the  value  of  perquisites  as  well 
extra  reneipcs  in  bar>-est  and  hay-timc  and  nt  pieeework,  sr 
only  1*.  to  2i.  higher — comparing  thn  two  lower  and  the  two 
higher  extremes.  The  horsemen  g<!t  'ds.  more  as  untinarjr  wages 
in  the  Midland  district  than  in  the  Snutheru  one,  but  only  it' 
more  when  all  extius  and  payments  in  kind,  including  the  cottar 
rent-free,  arc  taken  into  account.  The  differences  in  stockmeo'l 
wages  and  average  earnings  are  alike ;  but  in  the  rase  of  tha 
shepherd,  instead  of  getting  3».  to  -Is.  a  week  lew  than  hi^ 
fclluw  in  Nollinghamshire,  as  the  nominal  weekly  wages  WOllif 
indicate,  the  Hampshire  man  averages  only  I*,  lo  3s.  In*. 

This  p.irtjnl  merging  of  diffrrcnccs  may  be  explained  will 
advantage,  as  the  details  may  he  taken  as  illustrative  uf  ihi: 
comtniinly  pertaining  to  the  North  and  South.  In  Hampshlr 
the  day  labourers  are  said  t«  be  nearly  always  engaged 
piecework  during  the  summer,  and  lo  earn  about  lA  extra  in 
hny-tlmr.  Harvest  earnings  have  been  reduced  by  the  general 
use  of  reaping  machines,  and  appear  lo  be  about  the  same  ia 
the  two  counticB  for  day  labourers.  In  the  Xultinghntnshire 
district,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  llttio  plccrwork,  am] 
io  hay-time  it  is  nut  usual  to  pay  extra  except  fur  overtime 
Horsemen  in  Hampshire  hare  21.  to  iil.  as  Michaelma 
money  (their  engagements  being  by  the  year,  although 
they  are  not  boarded),  2(/.  to  iiii.  an  acre  for  cutting  grass 
or  corn  with  a  machine,  Is.  a  day  for  beer  money  when 
carting  hay  or  corn,  firing  worth  Us.  to  20s.,  and  journey  monc 
averaging  Gd.  a  week  all  the  year  round  in  many  casrs,  and 
sometimes  more.    It  is  only  the '  waggoners '  or  head  horst^inen  il 
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"Not tingbamt lire  who  can  be  well  compared  with  ibe  Ilampthtre 
men,  as  the  rest  are  boarded  men  who  have  no  extras,  cicc])t  beer 
in  bay-time  and  liarrest.  Therefore  the  compariion  is  hardly 
fair  to  Hampshire,  wbero  under-horumcn  nn  includeil  in  the 
reckoning.  But  even  the  wat^goncrs  in  the  .Midl.-ind  diilrict  do 
not  in  all  caMs  get  any  exim  mnnev  Tor  hny-linie  and  harvests, 
though  many  <>(  them  hnre  21.  to  'it.  10«. ;  and  (he  other  extras 
earned  by  th<-  llnrnpihirehorirmrn  were  not  beard  of  in  Nottiog- 
bamsbire.  'I'he  iva^^uners  in  the  latter  county  frequently  have 
•kim  milk,  or  oceasioually  a  cow,  provided  far  ihem  ;  but  it  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  given  as  part-payment  for  boarding  iWrm 
servants  in  their  cottages.  The  profit  from  boarding  these  young 
men  nerd  not  be.  esliinntcd,  because  married  horsemt^n  in  Hamp- 
shire also  lodge  and  bonrd  single  men.  Lastly,  shephtrds  in  tht 
southern  county  usually  have  2d.  or  3(/.  for  every  lamb  reared,) 
Is.  for  every  Iamb  in  excess  of  the  numb<-r  of  ewes,  and  12s. 
year  for  the  keep  of  a  dug,  juyments  not  usual  in  the  Southwell 
district  In  both  dtstricU  jwtalo  land  is  provided  free  of  charge 
for  men  who  require  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  English  counties  in  which  wages  are 
respectively  highest  and  lowest  shows  that  the  fiirnirr  are  almost 
invariably  I  hose  embracing  mining  or  manufacturing  industries, 
or  contiguous  to  such  counties.  Omitting  the  two  counties  Just 
menlionei),  taking  the  districts  visited  to  represent  the  counties 
of  which  they  form  parts  (though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  such  representation),  and  ranking  in  the  bist  category 
all  in  which  ordinary  wages  are  14^.  or  mote,  and  in  the  second 
thote  in  which  the  minimum  is  10a.  or  1 !».,  a  comparison  of  the 
ordinary  wjiges  and  average  earnings  of  day  laboun-rs  will  be 
found  in  the  Table  on  the  next  page. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  this  comparison  is  that  it  represents 
the  counties  referred  to  as  the  Labour  Commission  represents 
them,  it  has  already  bren  explained  that  the  single  district 
taken  in  e.ieh  county  (excepting  Yorkshire)  may  not  always  indi- 
cate fairly  the  rales  of  wages  in  its  county  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  average  nf  wages  in 
Suflolk  is  at  least  as  low  as  it  is  la  either  Norfolk  or  Ksscx  ;  but 
in  the  SutTolk  union  selected  (Tblngoe)  the  rate  of  wages  given 
for  ordinary  labourers  is  12a.,  which  places  the  county,  as 
represented  by  its  district,  just  outside  ibc  limit. 

Thp  cas(^  ol   H«'rksliire  shows  that  nearness  to  a  grc-*  •■•"■ 
even  to  the  uieatest  in  the  world,  has  murh  Ins  c-lTr- 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  than  neonte- 
factories  has.     Kent,  compared  with 
all  tbre«  being  within  easy  diitan 
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^C  noM  strikiii{;  example  to  be  fcraiul  in  the  countrj  nf 
good  eflecl  of  sacb  a^ricnltonU  iadi»tric«  m  frait  and  ha 
Cuiaing  opon  the  raining  of  tlie  Ubouren.  In  the  cttie  of 
Sarrej,  the  district  takea  (Godctooe)  U  almMt  Metrupuliuui, 
sad  wages  are  afiectcd  bj  s  constdenkble  |M>pulatioa  of  wealth/ 
and  well* to-do  residents. 

It  is  mare  diiC<nilt  tu  cumpore  the  earnings  of  horBcmco  ot 
Stockmen,  becante  in  oearlr  all  the  high-wages  counties  tbtffl 
ara  boarded,  and  not  in  most  of  the  low-wages  connlics.     U 
Urge  proportion  of  these  fann  serrsnts,  too,  are  mere  laiU,  ain 
it  was  hardl/  possible  for  the  Auiitnnt  OiinmluIunETs  t»  be 
certain  tltnl,  in  giving  a  rangr  of  inoui^v  p%vuii.-iitt,  liii-v  included 
onlj'  adutix.      Hut,  gmrrnlly  speaking,  the  earnings  uf  a  hurse- 
miin  or  tUtcWmna  majr  be  i)ut  at  a  shilling  a  week  more  than 
those  of  a  dav  labourer.     The  earnin);s  of  shepherds  are  highest 
of  all,  when  they  have  0ocks  of  considerable  siie  to  attend  to^ 
bat  their  takings  vary  so  greatly,  even  in  the  same  parish,  lh|| 
general ixal ions  are  qailc  unrrrtain.     The  r^ngc  of  their  c-ili> 
mated  average  weekly  earning*,  taking  extreme  example*  from 
the  t«p<irls,  is  ai  grrni  as  from  I'ir.'dtt  to  ii\t$.  Id.     The  rang* 
for  farm  baililT*  would  In-  still  wider,  possibly  from  lit.  to  SOs. 

Some  examples  of  family  earnings  g^ren  in  the  reports  show 
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that  the  total  receipts  of  a  farm  labourer's  rnmilj^  in  Kngfaml, 
wltboat  includtng  llie  wages  of  lads  over  sixteen,  «r«  often 
double  those  of  the  man  alone.  Reckoned  on  this  baais,  it 
is  esticnatcd  that  the  money  taken  into  many  a  farm  labourer's 
cotlagn  niniiunts  to  100/.  a  year  or  more.  A  few  estimates  of 
much  higher  totals  are  given. 

In  VValfs  the  question  of  earnings  is  compliratrd  hy  the 
cuilom  of  supplying  meals  to  men  who  du  not  livt!  in  the  fatin- 
hous»,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do.  The  valuation  of  the  men's 
board  varies  so  greutly,  too,  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Principality 
that  no  confidence  can  be  felt  in  some  of  the  estimates  of  averane 
earnings  in  the  reports,  which  range  from  10^.  to  21s.  a  week. 
It  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  put  the  average  earnings  of  a  man 
glutting  7*.  firf,  a  week  with  board  and  a  cottage  rent-free  at 
only  10*,  a  week,  as  the  money  and  the  cottage  make  up  that 
smuURl,  without  anything  for  board.  The  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  several  counties  of  Wales  who  have  money  alone 
are  nowhere  said  to  receive  less  than  IS*.,  and  only  in  one 
district  less  than  \A*.  The  ordinary  range,  without  food, 
appears  to  be  Hs.  to  Itk,  rising  to  18;>'.  in  Glamorgan  and 
Brecon. 

In  nearly  all  the  districts  visited  the  supply  of  cottages  is 
said  to  be  sufhcient  generally,  though  scarcity  in  two  or  three 
parishes  is  iirrnsionaliy  mentioned,  and  instances  were  met 
with  in  which  most  of  the  labourers  employed  in  one  parish 
have  to  live  in  an  adjoining  one.  More  commonly,  however, 
owing  to  the  building  of  new  cottages  and  a  decrease  in  the 
population,  more  or  less  empty  cottages  were  found.  One  good 
result  of  this  general  abundance  of  cottages  ts  that  the  sanitary 
ftulhorlties  are  not  constrained  to  tolerate  ovorcrowiling,  as  they 
once  were ;  and  another  is  that  many  of  the  habitations  unfit 
for  human  dwellings  are  deserted.  In  most  of  the  districts  the 
coll.tges  are  concentrated  in  villages,  and  apparently  this  is  likely 
to  be  more  and  mure  the  rule,  as  several  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners refer  lu  the  growing  disinclination  of  the  labourers 
or  their  wives  to  dwell  in  the  outlying  cottages  on  farms, 
although  these  are  usually  better,  and  have  much  larger  gardens, 
than  most  of  the  dwellings  in  Tillages.  For  the  men,  and 
eapecially  those  who  have  to  do  with  horses  or  other  live  stock, 
residence  close  to  their  work  is  a  great  advanlage,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  is  llic  chief  cause  of 

distances    to    the    place  of  their  q^^^^^^^^BIBC  women, 
however,    object    to    the    lonetl 
farm,  where  they  have  no  at' 
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where  they  have  young  children,  ibey  find  it  a  great  advantsgc 
lo  be  near  the  school. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  conditioo  of  cotla|;es  wu 
found  to  vary  immensely.  In  every  district  some  very  b*»l  ones 
were  found,  nnil  in  a  few  thetnBJorityiiFccuDdrmnedasdiscTedit- 
iibln.  Hut  nrnrly  cverywUi-rt!  a  giRAt  impTovnmitnt  has  tak«a 
])lact!  during  the  Uit  Itvi-iity  y<-nr<i,  nut  oiiiy  through  the  building 
itf  nt'W  mill  iin{in>ved  dwellings,  but  also  uwiag  to  the  action  of 
the  local  authuritieit  in  compelling  reluctant  owoera  to  keep 
their  properly  in  decent  repair.  This  action  might  well  be 
more  general  and  stringent,  as  in  all  the  reports  there  arc 
descriptions  of  cottages  in  a  disgraceful  condition.  All  the 
Assistant  Commissi  oners  found  ihc  best  cottages  on  the  large 
estates  and  in  the  'close'  villngcx,  and  ihii  worst  in  the  'open* 
villages,  except  where  tho  owner*  of  the  former,  in  times  pall, 
allowed  squatters  to  put  up  iiUnntics  on  the  waste  by  the 
roadside,  whlcb  are  usually  the  worst  dwellings  in  a  village. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  aud  others  mention  ihe  fact  that,  in  many  placrs, 
the  worst  cottngcs  arc  those  owned  by  the  parish. 

Cottage  rents  are  almost  invariably  low  on  the  great  estates, 
excellent  new  huildings  being  commonly  let  nt  the  rate  of 
If,  lir/.  or  2.f.  n  week,  .-iiiil  more  rarely  up  to  2*.  CmL,  while  for 
small  cottages  only  Ir.,  or  Iph,  is  frequently  dmrged.  In  many 
villages,  however,  double  these  rents  are  often  chained  by 
small  owners,  some  inxtanues  of  rents  as  high  as  4*.  tu  5t.  a 
week  being  given.  An  examination  of  ibe  district  repoiU 
shows  that  rvnts,  as  a  rule,  are  higliett  where  wages  ate 
highest. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings  and  villages  is  reported 
to  have  been  vastly  improved  in  recent  years  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Comparatively  little,  however,  bas  he«n  don« 
to  improve  tluT  water  supply,  which  is  insufTicient  or  had  in  a 
great  numlier  of  parishes, 

It  is  baldly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  majority  of  the  cottages  in  the  rural  districts  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.  Too  niany  of  the  large  villages,  however, 
are  so  closely  built  that  must  of  the  gardens  arc  extremely 
small,  and  not  a  few  cottages  have  a  mere  scrap,  and  some 
none  nt  nil,  nor  even  a  hack  yard.  Speaking  generally,  ganlens 
are  more  plentiful  and  larger  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  half  of  Kngland.  In  Wales  good  gardens  ai 
generally  attached  to  the  cottages  »f  agricultural  labourers. 

With  respect  to  allotments,  the  general  verdict  of  the 
Assistant  Commlssloaers  to  the  effect  that  tbey  are  sufficient 
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for  thv  dem&ni),  cirarly  oprdi  In  be  qoaUfiMl  in  snme  c:ues  bv 
the  tuldition  of  th<r  vrordi  *  «t  ihc  |>rice  ' ;  for  the  dolaili  of  the 
cridrncic  iticlu<ic  nDtncmnt  oimpUint*  of  the  high  rroU  of 
kllotments,  and  rspecullr  those  which  ore  clocv  to  villages  or 
coQDlrv  town*.  It  it  equally  clntr,  bowcrer,  that  tbrre  i>  no 
conudenble  demuKl  for  sllotmenu  in  maoj  puta  of  tbe 
cooolry.  Mr.  Spencer  mentiona  iIk  fact  that  therare  ^fcnenllj 
isoftt  nameroDs  where  wages  are  lowetL,  and  .Mr.  Kichards 
Males  tbu  they  arc  not  required  in  the  dairv  diitricts. 
•tBtemeDts  imlicnte  two  of  the  reaaoai  of  ifae  great  differ 
fotin<]  in  the  demand  for  allotrarats  :  bat  there  are  others  also. 
It  in  tme,  as  a  mlc,  that  inott  men  who  t*m  good  wages  do  not 
care  for  allotments.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Glendale  Union 
of  Xorth umber laiul,  fur  example,  Nlr.  Fox  cars  that  allotments 
■re  ualiDowa,  and  appear  to  be  neither  rc(|iured  nor  desired, 
eicept  by  Iradeunen.  In  the  dair;  diuricu,  as  Mr.  Richards 
obMrrea,  the  desire  is  for  a  small  f^raa*  botdtn^,  rather  than  Cor 
ao  allotment ;  and  the  reason  is  obriona.  The  boors  of  work 
on  dairy  farms  are  asaally  long,  aod  tbe  men  employed  have  ao 
more  time  to  spare  than  the  cnltiratioo  of  a  small  garden 
occupies.  Again,  in  most  of  the  dairj  districts,  and  the  hiyb- 
wages  districts  too,  the  majority  of  the  laboorrrs  arc  boarded  bjr 
tbe  farmers,  aod  (hey  have  no  need  nf  allotmrnts,  nor  titaa  ID 
cultivate  them.  The  married  men  in  these  di»trirts  osaaUr 
have  potato  groand  free,  and  this  is  mannred  and  ploogbed  for 
them,  so  that  they  obtain  all  the  potatoes  they  require  mscb 
more  cheaply  and  with  less  exertion  than  they  coald  by 
growinf;  them  in  an  allolmeDt,  while  other  vegetahles  can  be 
produced  in  their  gardens.  On  the  other  band,  a  cow-plot  can 
be  managed  by  the  wife  of  a  cottager,  with  a  little  help  from 
bim  in  the  evening,  aod  this  i*  found  to  be  a  very  great  advaa- 
tage,  especially  when  there  i>  a  large  &mily  of  children.  Bat 
it  is  trae,  ocvertheleas,  that  in  maay  pUce*  the  demand  Cor 
allotments  is  kept  down  by  high  rent*,  aod  this  brings  to  light 
a  difficulty  which  it  ia  sot  eaijr  lo  Ofwcome.  On  nearly  all 
the  great  estates  (he  Am&HtMM  CoanuawiNn  fooad  nfficieot 
■llotmenu  at  moderate  rents,  except  when-  they  wem  tfum  daa* 
to  lai^  villages  or  towns.  Vow,  experience  prmrea  that  bv 
mea  care  tor  an  allntment  which  is  not  witbto  half  a  mile  of 
their  dwelliogs.  and  land  doae  to  a  village  of  any  coaaadetmbfe 
size  is  Bsuallv  valaable  as  aecommodation  land.  Tbeicfiwe^  ■• 
a  mlc,  it  is  only  by  a  a  act  of  geBfltoatty  on  the  put  of  a  laml- 
lon)  that  allotmrnu  both  near  aad  C^C^  can  be  obtaitwd  by 
the  infaabitaaU  of  a  village.  In  my  many  caaca  this  gcoMonty 
^»  sot  lacking,  while  in  othcn  it  cmM  ooIj  be  iwriaH  at  die 
■  «prw 
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t'.\penao  of  tenant-farmers,  whose  most  vnlualtle  paMnref  lire 
ofteu  cluse  to  villn{;cB.  Onl}-  thostr  n-)io  thoroughlv  undmtBsd 
the  circumBtancM  of  fnrtning  rwiUzn  the  icrinusncss  of  tnkinff 
from  a  farmer  the  pn«turn  cloan  to  liU  hamcstracl,  or  oth« 
valuable  grass  land  which  happtrns  (o  be  near  a  rUh_ 
This  Inck  uf  untk-ntanding  is  the  only  «xcuse  fur  the  apparen 
rcckle»«nwis  with  which  the  majority  of  the  Housi?  of  {'umnioiix 
pi)»Lil  lo  empower  Parish  Councilj  chosen  by  faitn  lubourt^ri, 

id  posaibly  consi«tin|;  partly  or  wholly  of  labourers,  to  tak« 
cotnpulsorily  any  pieec  of  Innd  which  they  might  fancy 
allotmenta  or  sinnll  holdings,  without  any  eflVclual  chock  Uf 
the  grossest  injustioe.  Nominally,  thfi  land  was  to  be  tskeo  for 
allotments  only  ;  hut  as  the  limit  of  each  plot  extends  to  four 
acres,  thi^  term  as  an  ini^luvive  one  is  ti  misnomer.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  whole  of  the  pasture  and  n  great  deal  of  rhe 
arable  land  surrounding  many  villages  being  hired  compulsorily 
far  these  four-acro  hotdin;^  and  allotments,  thereby  rendering 
thousands  of  farms  unlctnble,  bcraDH!  of  the  Severance  Iroo 
them  of  land  essential  to  their  profitable  cultivmt!on. 

There  is  a  gniat  mass  of  evidence  as  to  small  hold 
scattered  through  the  reports,  and  it  shows  that  tlie  sueccn 
failure  of  those  who  farm  them  is  di-jiendent  ujion  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  In  many  parts  of  the  c<iuntry  they 
have  been  given  up,  more  or  loss,  where  they  wer«  formerly 
numerous,  and  in  others  they  hare  increased.  If  ouo  lesson 
taught  more  clearly  than  another  in  the  evidence,  it  is  that  tl 
wholesale  extension  of  the  small  holdings  system  in  this  count 
would  he  disaElrou*.  The  only  kind  of  small  holdinc  whic 
appears  to  fie  almost  invariably  a  success  is  a  'grass  holding  < 
fifteen  lo  fifty  acres  in  a  cheesomnk ing  district.  Gcneralli 
three  or  fi>ur  acres  of  grass  can  be  held  by  a  labourer  witb 
ndvanUige,  because  the  management  does  not  binder  him  from 
obtaining  regular  employment  on  a  large  farm  ;  but  if  he  cannot 
sell  milk,  his  pccuuiary  advantage  is  not  always  of  modi 
account,  as  butlcr-msking  is  barely  profitable  in  remote  country 
districts,  nod  no  one  can  make  rhecse  to  advantage  on  so  small 
a  holding.  This  explninti  why  very  small  grass  holdings  have 
been  given  up  in  some  districts.  With  respect  to  arable  land, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  the  dillicuity  of  making  small  portions 
it  pay  under  an  ordinary  system  of  farming,  an<)  nearly  cveryi 
where  it  is  found  that  occupiers  of  twenty  acres  or  less  have  to ' 
work  for  wages,  or  otherwise  to  add  lo  the  returns  of  their  little 
farms,  nnlcss  they  grow  something  more  profitable  than  common 
farm  crops.  Occupiers  of  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  fariitiiig  in  the 
usual  way,  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  hard  struggle  to  make  ends 
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m«et,  exctrpt  in  tbc  ilairv  diuricts ;  and  where  they  succeed,  it 
it  oflon  at  tho  oxpenw  of  tbeir  sons,  ivlio  work  at  Uoini'  without 
money  wtif;es  for  years  after  tbcy  miffht  be  earning  their  living 
independently,  and  even  saving.  With  respect  to  fruit-growing 
Bod  market-gardening  on  «  small  scale,  it  is  sbown  that  success 
is  dependent  U|Kin  soil,  climate,  or  marketing  facilities;  and 
ibst  even  where  oonditiiins  are  favourable,  tliere  would  bo  m 
serious  risk  of  generiil  failure  if  a  j^reat  and  sudden  extension  of 
these  industries  took  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  qualify  the  preceding  remarks  upon 
■mall  holdings  and  allotments  by  tbe  statement  that  the 
*per»ODal  equation'  is  of  great  importance.  As  in  every  other 
calling,  there  are  exceptional  men  who  command  succevs  in  the 
cultivation  uf  land  in  spite  of  unfavourable  circumKances.  It  is 
commonly  underxluod,  however,  that  all  generalizations  upon 
this  and  kindred  subjects  supply  to  the  common  run  of 
mankind. 

Without  exception,  the  six  Asiistant  Commissioners  for 
England  testify  to  the  effect  that  the  great  majority  of  ibe 
agriculturnl  Inbuurcri,  and  nearly  all  the  yoting  men,  belong 
to  some  benefit  society,  and  mainty  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
registered  societies.  There  arc  still  too  many  of  tbc  little  local 
clubs  which  are  entirely  untrustworthy  ;  but  they  arc  rapidly 
dying  out.  Unfortunali-ly,  many  of  the  old  men  were  sub- 
scribers to  clubs  which  have  broken  up,  and  now  they  arc  in  no 
Ixmeftt  society.  In  Wales  subscription  to  a  benefit  society 
appears  to  be  much  less  common  than  in  Kngland. 

The  question  of  old-age  jiensions  has  awakened  a  strong 
intCfett  in  many  rural  districts,  and  a  few  of  the  great  benefit 
societies  have  taken  it  up;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  terms  they  are 
able  to  offer  are  not  sufHciently  tempting  to  induce  many  men 
or  women  to  insure  against  destitution  in  old  age.  Too 
commonly  out<Ioi>r  relief  is  regarded  as,  and  even  styled,  a 
pension  ;  and  as  it  costs  the  recipient  nothing,  it  is  a  formidable 
competitor  to  the  most  liberal  of  pension  schemes.  Still,  there 
is  universal  horror  of  'the  house,'  and  security  against  the 
possibility  of  being  compelled  to  end  their  lives  in  it  would  be 
more  highly  valued  by  the  rural  labouring  classes  than  any 
other  boon  which  Parliament  could  present  to  them.  All  the 
bs«t  of  the  labourers,  too,  would  rejoice  to  avail  themselves  uf  a 
ctwap  moans  of  escaping  the  indignity  of  applying  for  outdoor 
relief  in  old  age, 

Trjule  unionism  among  farm  labourers  is  almost  non-eiitten 
in  Kngland  or  Wales.  Vestiges  of  the  National  .\gricultaR 
Labourers'  Union  arc  to  be  found  in  a  few  counties ;  but  it  t 
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only  in  tli*'  Eastern  rounlir*  tlint  tliprc  is  «  cnmbinalinn  ol 
kind    that    U    worth    contidrratton.       Kvttn    \<*C-al    itHke*   air 
mrntinnMl  in  onlr  twu  or  three  uf  tlie  reparti  as  liaring  occurred 
in  ifolated  (li«trict*. 

It  i*  obt-iouB tbat  the  Anistant  Commiuioncrs  were  somewUiI 
puzKletl  in  coming  to  a  concluBioQ  a»  to  the  reUtinos  between 
etn|i]ojera  and  rmplojed.  \Vbi)«  ihej  were  p^cncnill^  inromed 
thai  tliosp  rdations  were  friendly,  they  found  it  difficult  to 
recDncilr  thn  glib  statt-mpnt  with  the  grumbling  to  which  they 
listened  from  either  party.  Nearly  everywhere  matters  found 
fault  with  their  men  for  being  leu  efHrient  than  in  fnrinc^^ 
times,  and  for  showing  less  interest  in  their  work ;  while  tbflH 
men  oomplnined  of  the  farmers  for  not  employiii|:  more  labou^^ 
und  for  letiiof;  the  land  *  lay  itself  down  in  twitch,*  as  some 
of  them  expressed  it.  That  the  men  are  everywhere  more 
independent  than  they  used  to  be  should  not  be  accounted  s 
fault,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  ignorant  persons  are  apt  to 
assert  their  independence  in  a  discourteous  fashion.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if,  after  having  been  jireached  to  about  their 
wrongs  fur  many  years  by  outsiders  who  know  nothing  of  their 
actual  circumstances,  they  had  not  become  convinced  that  thi-v 
have  cause  for  discontent.  Vet,  in  very  many  inalancei, 
labourers  spoke  well  of  their  particular  employers,  and  mastcn 
expressed  a  friendly  feeling  lowanis  their  men.  Speaking 
generally,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  diaoonteDt 
cither  side,  without  much  actual  hostilitv. 


P 


^Vith  respect  to  the  general  oonilition  of  the  agricaltarsi 
labourers  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence  whatever.  That  il 
is  better  than  it  ever  was  before,  is  the  unanimous  verdict  in 
relation  to  the  English  districts.  At  least,  this  was  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  1892,  and  it  still  holds  good,  except  where 
wages  have  been  reduced  since  the  summer  of  that  year.  Mr>«| 
Thomas  expresses  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  laboiireifl| 
in  South  Wales,  and  only  ventures  to  tone  it  down  in  relation  1 
to  North  Wales  by  stating  that  perhaps  the  men  in  that  part  of 
the  country  were  slightly  better  oft  about  1^71'.  This  view  of 
the  case  was  subslaniialod,  not  only  by  nearly  every  disin(ereste<l 
witness,  but  also  by  a  great  many  of  the  labourers  and  their 
wives.  In  most  districts  the  earnings  of  the  men  are  a  littl^^ 
smaller  than  they  were  in  more  prosperous  times,  when  1<^^| 
machinery  was  empliiyt^I  ;  but,  owing  to  ihe  general  fall  in  th^^ 
priri-s  of  foiM  and  clothing,  the  purch.-ising  power  of  the  money 
received  by  the  labourers  ts  greater  tlian  it  has  been  before 
within  the  memory  of  any  living  man. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  is  commonly  concluded, 
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tbat  the  agricuUnral  labourer!  have  not  been  injarcci  br 
agricultnrAl  (Ipprtsaion,  because,  before  tbat  concliuion  would 
be  WAirnnted,  it  would  be  oecessarv  to  know  what  their  conditiim 
would  have  been  by  this  time  if  agriculture  had  remained 
profjierous.  By  means  of  migration,  wages  have  beeo  kept 
from  fnllin^,  or  had  brcn  so  krpt  up  until  the  autumn  of  189i  ; 
but,  supposing  ihnt  farming  had  been  n«  remunerative  a*  it  used 
to  be,  and  that  migration  had  nevertheless  been  cnniidrrable,  % 
great  advance  in  wages  would  have  been  ineviinble.  Whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lab(iun-r>' 
earnings  would  hare  been  greater  or  less  than  it  it  under 
existing  conditions,  is  a  ([uestlon  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  n-itainty, 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  Scottish  and  Irlab 
labourers.  But  through  all  the  reports,  whether  they  relate  to 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  one  important  truth  shines 
clearly  forth:  u:imely,  that  while  landowners  and  farmers  have 
been  more  or  less  impoverished  or  pinched  by  the  long  period  of 
depression,  the  condition  of  their  workmen  has  greatly  improved. 
In  many  of  those  reports,  too,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  in  others 
it  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  supplied,  thai,  whether 
wages  are  high  or  low,  they  are  quite  as  much  as  farmers  can 
afTord  to  pay  under  existing  circumstances.  It  may  bo  added 
that  the  reports  for  (irrat  Britain  prove  that  the  ngiiculturil 
labourer  is  much  better  off  than  he  is  eommonly  supposed  to 
be,  and  thai  this  is  the  case  in  some  ct>unties  where  the  ordinary 
weekly  wages  are  among  the  lowest.  Wherever  his  average 
earnings  exceed  or  reach  a  pound  a  week,  his  lot  is  a  far  mure 
enviable  one  than  that  of  the  ordinary  town  mechanic  or 
factory  operative ;  and  even  where  they  are  from  15s.  to  18s.  a 
week,  it  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  the  unskilled 
town  workman.  His  lile  is  spent  in  the  open  air  and  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  instead  of  in  a  stuffy  or  draughty  workshop 
or  a  dusty  factory;  his  dwelling  is  usually  healthily  situated, 
as  compared  with  one  placed  in  a  stifling  court  or  a  sf^ualid 
bttck  street ;  his  work  is  healthy  and  varied,  while  that  of  the 
townsman  is  often  injurious  and  monotonous;  and  his  food  is 
as  abundant  as  that  of  the  town  worker  and  more  wholesome, 
although  it  mav  include  fewer  luxuries.  It  hns  been  well  said 
that  the  grt-at  want  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  '  n  eareer,' 
and  it  is  true  that  his  chance  of  rising  to  a  lii^'hir  Mici.il  level  is 
often  small ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  number  of 
labourers  who  have 
outsiders  supp^yw,  and  tVf 
ia  small  portions  and  gi.i 
I'ol.  178.— A'tf.  356. 
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Ittrge  rnrmer  ue  ginwter  ttuui  thev  lisve  been  for  a  ccntmr  or 
motv.      Ilitr  gtcat  difficultj  noiv  is,  tiot  thai  of  ^tting  Ua^, 
but  that  of  makioc  it  par ;  and  while  the  able,  UiriflT,  wi 
tmluvtriuua  man  still  has  a  good  ctianoc  ofgettiug  on  in  ocrtiis 
bmnctMS  o(  agriculture  or  horiicullure,  there  is  a  spriaus  rUk 
itt  Ibr  modem  craze  for  crratiDe  farmers  hy  Act  of  Parliameu 
and  wtlins  tbem  op  in  buBinrsa  on  capital  provided   hv  At 
Stale,     It  IS  u»lv  thcr  wbo  aic  capithle  of  rising  b^  theii  ova 
tflfdit*  fur  whoui  tbrre  is  anr  assurance  of  sacx»;ss  in  th?  pir- 
rariiHt*  undertaking  of  fiirming  on  a  small  scale,  and  no  gnata      \ 
iitittakr  rould  be  made  than   that  of  c:reating  a    pr-asant-pn-      i 
pTirtATV  bunWncit  with  debt  lu  such  titne«  as  these.  I 

As  luvviuuslv  observed,  the  great  lack  of  the  a^ricultunl 
Ubouirr's  lot  is  bis  want  of  securitj'  againn  pauperism  in  uld 
n^v.  In  this  rv^p«r«t  he  docs  not  diner  from  the  town  woTkinaa 
In  anv  in*rke<l  dr^irc,  if  at  all ;  bat  his  greater  fixity  nf 
re*)ili-u(i'  makes  the  evil  in  his  cue  the  moro  nbvioni.  If  lliiiH 
drawlMvk  to  hit  life  can  be  remedied,  n  bright  future  mfV 
NttJHHiabl^  he  <M)>ix-ted  for  bini.  Seeing  that  his  t-oTtdilion  hu 
rtirn  In  spite  of  severe  agricnltnral  depression,  it  cannot  ful  U 
Inipnivv  m  u)Uch  greater  degree  when  pnisperitv  on<:e  tmer 
IWUmii,  n*  it  will  return  some  day,  to  the  oldest  and  mM 
iuiliuitattt  uf  industries. 
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IT.  XL — 1.  Fraffmeiits  4^  an  Oratwn  against  Demosthenet  n^ 
apcciinff  the  Money  of  Huriiatas.      Pub)i(lir<)   [in   facsimile] 
l).v  A.  C.  Harris,  of  AlcxuudrJ!),  M.R.S.L.      London,  1848. 
71tf  Oration  of  Ilypcrides  aijaiti;st  Deinoalfwiies  TVififMinrj  the 
|2>M*firn  of  Itarpalus.     The  Fragments  ol"  ibe  GrMk  Text, 
aow  first  cditeil  from  the  facsimile  of  the  MS.  disco vereil  at 
£g\ptin[i   Thi'bcs   in    1847  .  .  .  bjr   Churchill    Babingion, 
IVI.A.     London,  ('am bridge,  and  Oxford,  1850. 
3u    Ttte  Oralioiis  vf  Hi/fiariilt'i  for  Li/ciijihron  auJ  for  Euxenippits. 

tHow  first  printed  iu  facsimile,  wilti  a  short  aorount  of  the 
discovery  of  the  original  Mnousctijit  at  Western  Tliijbcs  in 
Upper  l^pxpt,  in  1847,  by  Josppb  Arden,  F.S.A.:  th«  Text 
etlitrd  by  the  K«v.  Churchill  Bahingion,  ALA.,  I-'.L.S. 
Cambridge,  1853. 

4.  'J'/ia  futtcral  Oration  of  fli/}ieriile.i  ovi-r  Lfosl/iniM  and  his 
Coiiirtule"  in  tlw  hamian  War.     Tlie  Fragnienls  of  the  Greek 

^LText  now  first  edited  from  a  I'apvrus  in  the  British  Museum, 
^■with  ...  an  engraved  facsimile  of  Ibe  whole  R-tpjriis,  by 
^ECfaurcbill  BabiugloR,  B.D.,  F.L.S.  Cambridge  and  London, 
■^858. 

5.  IJyfwridis  Oraliones  qiialtuor  cum  ceterarum  fragmentii  etlidit 
Fridcricus  Blasa.      Editio  altera.     Lipsiae,  1881. 

6.  Ciasiical  Texts  from  Papyri  in  the  British  Mtueum:  IL 
HyjHTtilfs  i«  Philijipidem,  Edited  by  F.  G.  Kcnyon,  M.A. 
London,  18»1. 

7.  Corpus  Papyroriim  ^yi/pti.     Tome  III.  Papyrus  Grecs  du 

» Louvre,  etc.,  publies  par  Eugene  Kevillout.  ler  fnac.  Le 
Plaidoyer  d'Hyp^ride  contxe  Athenogbne.     Paris,  lsy2. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  Greek  literary  history 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  Athenian  orator  Hyperides.  In  his  own  day  he 
Stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  speakers  in  the  golden  age  of 
Athenian  eloquence,  classed  with  Demosthenes  and  -lischines 
nx  wc  link  the  nrnnes  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke.  The  critics  of  the 
Aagiutnn  age  discuss  his  speeches  and  the  characlertsticx  of  his 
style;  the  grammarians  ([uote  him  as  their  authority  for  legal 
terms  or  strange  phrases.  Then  he  disappears  in  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  all  Greek  literature  from  the  fifth  century  to 
the  fifteenth ;  but,  unlike  nil  ht*  great  conlempi>r;>ri<s,  ^ 
disap|)ears  not  to  reappear  again  in  the  brilliant  revival  i><'  ' 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  modern  acho' 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  an  accident  that  I* 
Wc  can  lay  our  hands  on  at  least  two  plac* 
bia   works  were  extant  to  a  comparatiTt 
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manuscript  was  Jn  the  library  of  Matlticw  Corvinu»,  king  of 
Hungary,  nt  Biii]n-P«sth,  and    is  stntril   by  one  who  ww  U  tg^ 
linrc  bmn  vniirlinil   with    n  full  nppnralus  of  notes;   but  lb 
library  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  153C,  and  its  conttntr' 
beranifi  the  prey  of  anyone  who  coveted  a  handsome  binding 
or  a  hundful  of  waste  paper.     In  1545  fra);incnls  of  ibe  orations 
of   llypertdcs   were   said    to    pzist    in    the    possession  of  Pnol 
Borneniiza,   bishop  of  Alba  Julia,  now    Karlsburg,   in    Tran- 
sylvania.     What  bccramr  of  thrm   is  not  known.     Tliey  may 
hnvo  br^rn  a  portion  of  the  Ituda  manuscript,  or  that  manuscripl 
may   havo   been    utterly  destroyed,    or  may  even    (but  it  is  ^^1 
faint   hope)   survive   still  in   some   uDlhought-of  corner.     O^H 


this  hope  wo  would  build  nothing  ;  but  it  is  lantalisiD^  to 
know  that,  at  a  period  when  the  West  had  already  awakened 
to  the  knowled^  of  Greek  literature,  the  orations  of  Hyperidei 
were  extant,  and  yet  have  failed  to  come  down  to|u»,  Tliir 
knowledge  of  tliis  fact  gave  scholars  n  sense  that  we  had 
come  very  near  possessing  the  works  of  this  great  orator; 
and  this  sense  increased  the  disappointment  chat  the  speeches 
bad  in  fact  utrerly  disappeared,  save  for  a  few  quotations 
on  which  minute  scholars  might  busy  themselves,  but  whi 
were  of  no  use  to  those  who  desired  to  read  the  compI< 
works  as  )iternlnr<!. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  hopes  of  sc^holars  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  works  of  antiquity  were  morh  lower  than  they  arc  to^lay. 
The  search  for  palimpsests,  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the 
lust  text  of  the  jurist  Gaius  in  a  palimpsest  at  Verona,  had 
produced  no  other  find  at  all  equal  to  this  in  JmportAnce.  The 
charred  papyrus  rolls  from  Hcrculaneum  had  led  to  little  but 
disa  p  point  men  t.  The  monastic  libraries  of  the  East,  where 
Tischcndorf  bad  already  found  a  few  loftvcs  of  the  great  uncial 
codex  of  the  Gresk  Bible, — to  bo  known,  after  the  discnrcry 
the  whole,  as  the  Codex  Sinatttcus, — ha<!  produced,  and  have 
this  day  produced,  no  impiirtant  manuscript  <if  a  classii 
author.  \  et  scholars  were  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era  of  discoveiyj 
an  era  of  which  we  are  still,  in  ail  probability,  only  at  th; 
beginning.  The  tombs  and  buried  bouses  of  Egypt  had  already! 
given  Up  a  considerable  number  of  documents  on  papyrus,  some 
H  reaching  b.tck  as  far  as  the  second  century  before  the  Christi 
^H  era ;  but  until  the  year  1847  nothing  of  literary  value  had  b 
^H  found  among  them.  Mad,  however,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
^B  discovery  been  realized,  there  were  two  authors  whom  most 
W  scholars  would    have   named   as  those,  the  loss  of   whom   was 

I  most   surprising,  and   the   recovery   of  whom  might  be  hel 

I  aioat  prohablo.     The  first  of  these  was  Menaoder,  the  seco 
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Hvpcride*.     For  MeDaodrr  we  wait  (till ;  but  Hjpcri4les  nas 

tUc  fir*t-frniu  of  the  arm  liArmt. 

The  manner  of  ibe  first  rccuverr  of  tbU  oratoT  bu  been  told 
mure  tban  once  in  the  evlitions  of  Iljperidr*,  but  il  will  be«r 
repeatiog;  moreover,  there  are  Uler  amplificalinn*  of  \\ic  ttury 
since  the  time  of  the  first  e<iitarB.  In  ihe  apnn^j  of  Mil  two 
Eoslitb  travellers,  Mr.  A.  C  Harris  and  Air.  Joscpti  Arden, 
TUitcd  Egvpt  tndrneniJcntlf.  Both  had  their  eves  open  for 
antlquiliri  (lo  Mr.  Huri*,  it  maj  be  mcntionn),  !■  alio  due  the 
rcooverj  of  the  two  largest  papyri  of  ibc  llindj,  and  both,  io 
the  couite  of  their  trarels,  reached  Thebes.  Hrrc  tlie 
ptineipal  aii[ii|uitv- dealer  wa*  an  Italian,  named  Castellari, 
who  had  coDitructcd  himself  a  dwelling  on  a  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  temple  at  Ltuor,  and  employed  several  of  the  Arabs 
to  collect  antiquities  for  him,  whirh  he  sold  to  trarellers  at  a 
oonaidcrablc  advance  in  price.  Mr.  Harris  seems  to  have 
entered  into  coiamanications  with  Cattcllari,  Mr.  Arden  with 
tbe  Arab«  direct.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Harris  obtained 
tome  thirty-two  frag-ments  of  a  papvru*  roll  ntrcred  with  a 
Terjr  neat  and  careful  writing;  wliile  Mr.  Arden,  after  much 
negiiciatioo  md  many  promiurt  ti>  k<Tp  the?  alTiir  fmm  oomlng 
to  the  ear*  of  the  Arabs'  laskinailer,  Castellari,  secured  no  less 
than  forijr-nioe  columns  in  a  perfect  and  continuous  state, 
forming;,  as  was  subsequently  discovered,  the  concluding; 
portion  of  the  roll  to  which  Mr.  Harris's  fragments  belonged. 

Both  travellers  brought  their  porcbascs  home,  each  ignorant 
of  the  achicrcincnt,  poMibly  even  of  tbe  eiistencr,  of  tbe  other. 
Mr.  Harris  was  the  more  prompt  in  giving  his  Irrnsure  lo  the 
world,  and  in  1848  he  published  a  factimilr  of  his  fragments. 
Tbe  name  of  Hyjwrides  <loes  not  appear  un  the  title-|Mge,  but 
he  is  named  as  the  probable  author  in  the  brief  iniroductorr  note. 
The  fragment*  mainly  belonged  to  the  speech  against  Dcmo- 
■thenes,  but  there  were  also  a  few  passages  which  cridrnlly  cam« 
from  adilfcrent  work.  The  name  of  this  second  sprrch  was  only 
rerealcd  when  Mr,  Arden  published  the  portion  of  the  roll  which 
bad  fallen  lo  him.  This  was  in  1^53,  when  Mr.  Churchill 
Babington,  who  had  alre.iily  in  1850  edited  the  Harris  fragments, 
issued,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Ardeii.an  edition  of  the  papyrus 
in  the  jK>s*ession  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
facsimile.  The  nature  of  llie  whole  roll  was  now  evidenl.  U 
vas  a  fine,  well-wriltcn  manuscript  of  very  early  date,  probably 
bcfore  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  rrn,  and  it  hnil  contained 
the  speech  against  Demosthenes  nn<l  tiie  defences  of  Lycophron 
and  Eaxenippus.  Of  these  the  first,  historically  by  far  the 
most    important,    had     survived    only    in    fragments;    of    the 
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*  Lvcophmn '    the    beginning    wni    fragment  or}',    but    the    la 
fourteen   columns    were  prc»*rvcii    intact ;    while    the    '  V 
ni}>pui'  wa»  tiim]>!cte  fnmi  beginning  I»  end  and  in  cxtr-lln 
condition.     Tlit  assignment  of  all  thrc*  spccchn  to  Hji«Ti4i 
wa*    made    on    the    ground    of  internal    evidence,   slight 
safEcient,  and  was  not  disputed. 

But  the  Arabs,  when  tbcy  parted  with  the  grealpr  jxirtiun  of 
their  spoil  to  Mr,  Anlcn  an<f  Cnstellari,  had  kept  a  little  'up 
their  sleeve.*  Then,  as  now,  there  vrai  a  fluurisUing  iadustrj 
in  l^gvpt  conneciu'd  with  thn  manufacture  of  dummy  papjruj- 
rolls.  These,  an  inanv  traveller*  know  to  their  cost,  nrc  con- 
structed of  a  nuu]ber  of  scraps  of  worthless  papyru*,  neatly 
arranged  so  as  to  present  at  their  ends  the  appcaraocc  of  it 
genuine  roll,  glued  together  so  that  the  purchaser  cannot  unroll 
a  portion  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  having  a  piece  of  a  genuic^ 
manuscript  fastened  on  the  outside,  with  the  air  of  being 
portion  of  the  contc'nts  of  the  roll  accidentalljr  <lisplajed  to' 
view.  The  whole  enmposition  is  then  sohl  at  prices  varying 
with  the  credulity  of  the  purchaser.  To  furnish  the  necessary 
stock-in-trade  of  genuine  fragments  several  scraps  of  tt 
Hypcride*  MS.  were  retained  by  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the 
hare  since  come  to  light.  Thirteen  of  them  found  their  way 
Paris  and  were  published  by  Egger ;  among  them  tmc  «j 
tainrd  a  portion  of  the  title  of  the  roll,  giving  the  name  of 
Hyperidrs.  One  came  to  London,  and  uii  it  was  found  the 
table  of  contents,  in  the  shape  of  the  titles  of  the  three  sjxxches. 
These  were  published  in  lt!68,  twenty-nne  years  after  tb 
discovery  of  the  roll,  which  seems  an  extraordinary  interval  fa 
such  scraps  to  have  survived.  But  this  does  not  close  the 
history  ol  the  great  Hyperides  roll.  Only  two  years  ago  a 
dummy  roll,  which  had  been  given  to  the  hendmastcr 
KossnII  School  by  the  father  of  a  pupil,  was  sent  to 
lirilish  Museum  to  be  examined,  and  was  found  to  e^mtoin 
several  fragments  of  this  identical  manuscript.  Inquiry  pro- 
duced a  second  roll  from  the  same  quarter,  antl  lliis  too  yieliled 
some  more  scraps  which  could  he  attached  to  the  fraginee 
already  eslanl.  To  crown  the  whole,  a  few  months  later 
Cambridge  undergraduate  picked  up  a  dummy  roll  for  a  fow 
pence  nl  a  curiosity  shop  jn  London;  and  here  again  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  MS,  in  the  Museum  showed  that  it 
contained  three  or  four  more  fragments  of  its  mutilated 
beginning.  Much  is  still  wanting,  probably  lost  hopelessly, 
but  tlie  fate  of  this  precious  manuscript,  buried  perhaps  before 
the  Christian  era,  found  and  mutilated  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
its  fragments  sold  to  several  different  purchasers,  and  now  for 
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the    most  p«n  aaiied    afua  In  oer   oatiooal   ooUcctiao,   is 
ccrtainlr  ft  cvnoOB  qSMdt  in  litCTvr  blstorr. 

Mcuiwldir  tbm  ttUat  imuiiu  of  Hjpaiic*  had  reoeired  a 
notable  mddititju  &aai  aaotlwr  warer.  la  185€  llie  Rer.  U. 
Stobut  boagkt  a  roll  of  papjres  bom  a  dealer  in  Thebes, 
pnA»Uj  iIk  jame  CastcUan  mwitiiniwl  abore.  This,  wbra 
exanuoMl,  pranred  to  hare  ua  one  ude  uf  it  tfae  faorOMOpe  of  ma 
todJTiduAl  who  was  bora,  as  tbe  astraaofliical  datx  allowed, 
either  in  juD.  35  or  in  jk-J).  156 ;  oa  tbe  otbfr  side  (sad,  u 
labictjnrDt  inrod^atiaa  has  prored,  writteo  later  tbaa  tbe 
borosoope)  wa«  tb*  Fancnl  Qntion  qmbcn  bj  HTperid«s  orer 
his  cautiujmtn  who  bad  Cilln  is  tb*  Laarian  war.  The 
pap^ras  wwa  iatpedect  at  th*  oad  ad  bad  cootidrrabtc  laewuB; 
taonortTf  it  appeared  to  be  oalj  the  work  of  a  aoBOWhat 
iUitente  sduxtlboj,  and  aboaaded  with  nisialLes  la  orlhopapby 
and  more  leriixu  blnnden;  bat  aeretlbeleH  it  was  a  most 
impurtaat  additloo  to  ihe  relics  of  the  great  orator.  This 
ovuioa,  like  iu  predeeeaMn,  was  edited  hj  Mr.  Babiagtoo,  to 
the  jear  fbllowiof;  iu  discoTor. 

ijae  the  aaoa  of  Ujrperidn  remained  doted  for  many 
jears,  aad  it  mifbt  bar*  aeaaad  ■■wwoaMe,  when  litentj 
discoreries  wo*,  aftv  aO,  ma  occwnncaa*  to  expect  that  aa^ 
more  pDrtiaos  of  this  aame  astbor  shoold  oxiut  lu  light.  The 
past  two  vears  hare  f»1ri*^*H  this  opinioo  in  an  agreeable 
Biannrr.  Amoug  the  important  papyri  which  ti>e  Bntisb 
Miueom  has  tccMidj  been  fortnaaic  eaough  to  ac(|iiin  is  one 
(ol  raj  earij  dai«)  which  cooiains  the  oMiditsioa  of  a  ipecdt 
"a*"'"  a  cectaiB  PhilippiJe^  which  is  coafidentlf  antgned  to 
n^wrides  oa  the  groaads  both  of  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
^aiast  whom  that  orator  is  known  to  hare  compoted  an  ocatia^ 
aad  of  iatcraaj  st^lc.  This  text  was  pobUsbcd,  with  oclwfs,  is 
the  course  of  1S91.  Finally  a  paptras,  mute  important  la  soaw 
respects  thaa  anjr  of  these,  has  wtthia  the  lait  lew  years  Ibnnd 
a  hame  ia  the  hoam.  The  CoaMOM  of  llus  MS.  an:  the 
■nrcirfi  agaiasi  .^ihenujeoes,  ooe  of  the  most  fuaoos  eflbrta  of 
Hypendca,  as  will  be  shown  prcscntlj ;  aad  the  MS.  daMa 
back  to  the  second  ccniair  bdbre  Christ,  lis  Conanaie  di«- 
coTcrcr  was  M.  EageoB  Berilloot,  who  bonght  it  for  the  Loanc 
from  a  dealer  ia  l^S.  The  discorerj  was  aaaooaoed  la  1889, 
sad  a  provisioiuJ  text  was  pablished  ia  magaziiie  farm  ia 
1891 ;  bat  the  foU  edition  (with  aa  excellent  facsimile,  hot 
vithoot  iatrodoction  or  aotes,  aad  with  a  somevha:  imperfectly 
natared  text)  did  aot  taadi  the  pablic  until  the  beguuiii^  of 
the  year  1893. 

So    Uypnidet  baa  come  back   to  llle,  by  a  resarrectioa 
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fmni  K^yptiaa  tombs.  Tbe  circuut stances  of  li!e  recovery 
give  bim  a  peculiar  intercut  to  Engliah  readers ;  for  of  tbc 
orations  Dow  extant  in  whole  or  in  part,  fire  were  firtt  idenltfi' 
an<l  j;ivon  to  the  world  by  ICnglialiinen,  and  the  unique  man 
scn[>t«  of  thrse  five  orntiont  hare  found  »  home  in  our  nation. 
MuM'um.  \'vi  it  may  Iip  dnublud  whether  llyperides  is  much 
ruad  in  Kngland.  Probably  the  mutitated  condition  of  most  of 
the  tpeeches,  which  makes  them  hardly  suitable  for  school  or 
university  purposes,  account*  in  a  large  mcature  for  this 
neglect.  Certainly  the  difficulty  of  the  Greek  ii  not  to  blamajj 
since  Hyperldes  ranks  among  the  easiest  of  classical  writen. 
The  <  Eu>;enippuK,'  which  docs  not  labour  under  the  disadvan. 
tnge  of  mutilaliiin,  should  make  an  excellent  text-book  fot 
foritis  a  little  below  the  hi^thest  in  our  public  schools,  whilt^ 
the  other  speeches  mi^ht  furnish  masters  with  useful  passu^e& 
for  unseen  translation.  But  it  it  not  as  ^ist  for  Uic  educationa^J 
machine  (except  so  far  as  it  is  only  through  that  machine  tbifl| 
most  of  «8  become  acquainted  with  the  mastcrpii-ccs  of  Greck^^ 
literature)  that  we  wish  to  treat  of  Hyperides,  but  as  literature. 
We  have  enough  of  his  works  now,  especially  since  the  recovery 
of  the  speech  against  Atbenogene*,  to  enable  us  to  form  our 
own  Judjiment  of  their  cbarncteri sties,  and  to  test  for  ourselves 
tbe  opinions  expressed  about  th«m  by  the  chief  critics  ol. 
antiquity. 

Oft  tbe  biography  of  llyperides,  at  on  the  political  history  d 
his  time,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  concenied,  the  Bj>eecbes 
cast  little  light.     The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  nscerininedi 
curiously  enoujjh,  from   another  recently  recovered    work,  I 
Irealise    of  Aristotle   on    the  Alheni-m  Constitution.       It  w 
already  known  from  an  inscription  that  he  serred  tbe  ufTice 
public    arbitrator    (SiatT^rrr;;)    in    the    year    329    B.C.      No' 
Aristotle  tells  us  thai  every  citizen  held  this  post  during  hii 
nxlieih  year,  immediately  after  ceasing  to  he  liable  for  military 
service.     It  follows  that  Hypcridea  was  born  in  the  year  SM  U.C 
and    was    consequently    senior    by    seven    years    to    hi*    grca! 
contemporary,  nrmosthenes.     Of  bis  private  life  and  character, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,     lie  was  a  notorious  pleasurc- 
sceker,    much    addicted    to   sensual    enjoyments    of  all    kinds. 
Tbe  comedians  of  bis  own  day  bantered  him  on  his  e*ct-*»ive 
devotion  to  his  dinner,  and  especially  to  fish.     lie  is  also  said 
to  have  been  fond  of 'shaking  an  elbow,' as  our  grandfathers 
termed     the    inlelleclual     pursuit    of    dicing.       Later    scandal 
altribulrd   to  htm   the  maintenance  of  separate  establishments 
in  Athens,  Pitn-us,  and   Klrusis,  like  the  ItMlitional  sailor  with 
ft  wife  in  every  port.     Certain  it  is  that  the  list  of  his  speeches 
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M,  «a]j  tluce  or  Cnt  ob  ban  bam  dHin-trd  In  the  Alhrnfaa 
Aj  :  wmi  dn*  is  ■•  itMi»c«  thU  rrm  »U  af  iboe  ««te 
ever  nnMiibiiif,  This  docs  not  imjrij  tlal  be  apake  vUom  in 
ih*  Af  biy,  b*t  it  don  sbov  iw  be  did  oot  oDoiiJer  bis 
■pwcbfatf— BiiWiit  iaapBruacetPiifii'i  «!p«mie  p«hlirs«wm. 
Tbsw  it  «>*rt.;^  in  ^j,  woris  ta  *K  beside  the  PbUippks  aad 
OtyBtbiacs  >rf  Mowsibnn.  No  doobt  msoj  of  his  fefvastc 
sprecJMV  wm  drlirrml  in  curs  aiiicti  wct«  ss  patrly  political 
as  wu  ibc  prosdcstioa  of  Ctcdphoa  bf  .l^scbina — iodecd,  two 
of  tbe  extant  six  were  so ;  bat  it  reouins  erideot  that  ifae  place 
in  wbicfa  Hrperiiles  shooe  was  the  law-coon,  not  tb«  Assemblj. 
He  be^cmn  bu  public  caieer,  as  so  manj  other  aipiiin^  juuoi: 
men  in  Albcos  aad  Rome  bepui  ibeir«,  by  prtMecatiag  some  of 
the  more  caospaeaoos  among  hii  jmlilical  opponrats.  In  bis 
defence  of  Eoxeoippiu  he  boasts  ihal  be  bu  alwajs  flown  at 
btgfa  gamr.  Tbc  mm  whom  he  has  prowcuted,  he  sajis,  have 
nerrr  been  mete  priratc  iodiTidosIs,  Irat  inch  as  Aristapbon, 
'  ibe  most  powerfol   nuui   «t  that   time  engaged   in  politics ' ; 
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■w1  wiwr  (wiiiatant  xlHtnn  nflhii  ftsrftnl  llinnTrffTil  njufrAn  -nl  1^  -ilTTiat 
«liltli||ifw«DtW«UMttegBMl>.  Kt.OinRbiUBAiBCkn'vadUian^wUEk 
ban  U»  gtsirt  ailwMtBfa  «C  hMdadiag  (lusrailca  tf  lbs  Mgiasl  MS&.an  asw 
gnutally  insecitwftki 
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Diopoit!ies, '  tlie  cleveiMl  man  in  the  city ' ;  or  Philocralc*,  *  the 
most  daring  and  uoscrupulous  of  politicians.'  It  is  tbis  last- 
menttoned  case  wbich  lint  briii;;a  tbo  political  v'wwt  of 
Ilypcridcs  strongly  before  us.  \Vbcn  Plulocraws,  tix  repre* 
genting  the  Macedonian  pwty,  had  pcrsunlc*!  tbc  Atlieuittn 
Assembly  in  316  B.C.  Iu  accept  the?  discreditable  peace  wbicb 
boors  bis  name — a.  peace  wbich  left  Pbilip  free  to  parsoe  bis 
own  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  while  il  bound  Atbcaa  to  leave 
tbeir  allies,  the  Plioclaus,  at  bis  mercy — a  stron?  reaction  was 
not  long  in  setting  in  against  the  policy  and  its  authors. 
Demosthenes  himself  bad  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  tlie 
peace  being  repudiated  nt  n  moment  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  Athens;  and  when  Hypcrides  seized  tiie  opportunity  to 
prosecute  Pbilocratcs  for  his  corrupt  subservience  to  Philip,  tlie 
defendant  fled  from  Athens  without  waiting  to  stand  bis  trial. 

Shortly  after  this  success  Hyperldes  achieved  a  very  marked 
personal  triumph  over  the  great  orator  of  the  opposite  party, 
jlCschines,  The  latter  had  been  selected  by  the  .Vssembly  to 
represent  Athens  in  a  suit  concerning  the  ctistody  of  the  temple 
at  Delos,  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Dclians  before  the 
Ampbictyonic  Council.  The  Council  of  Areopagus,  however, 
in  virtue  of  the  undefined  power  of  general  supervision  wbid 
htid  belonged  to  it  far  back  in  the  days  before  Hphialtes  and 
had  been  partially  revived  during  the  fourth  <'*ntury,  struck  out 
the  name  of  .I'^schines  ami  substituted  that  of  llyperides.  That 
this  could  be  done  without  elective  protest  from  the  Assembly, 
shows  that  the  step  was  not  generally  disapproved.  Th« 
original  appointment  of  .'Eschines  was  probably  doe,  not  to  any 
alTcction  for  bim,  but  to  the  belief  that  his  advocacy  would  hare 
special  weight  With  Philip,  whose  vote  might  be  expected  ti> 
carry  with  it  that  of  the  whole  Council.  Hypcridrs  had  the 
ailditioiial  salisfactiim  of  showing  that  this  anticip-ition  was 
unnecessary.  We  find  the  Deltan  temple  under  the  control  of 
Athens  a  few  years  later,  and  can  therefore  safely  assume  t[ 
the  arguments  of  Hyperidcs  were  successful. 

External  embassies  wore,  it  apjiears,  one  of  the  orator's  stroD; 
points.  Among  his  i|)eeches  of  which  we  know  the  titles  wc 
fimi  orations  addressed  to  the  Thasians,  tbc  Cythnians,  the 
Plnl^eans,  the  Kbodians,  and  the  Chians,  in  addition  to  this  on 
the  subject  of  Delns.  Some  of  these  speeches  probably  fall  into 
the  period  just  reached,  when  prcpttrations  were  being  made  at 
Athens  to  renew  the  struggle  against  Philip.  The  'sweet 
reasonableness'  which  is  characleristic  of  Hv|i(!rides  pr()bal>ly 
made  him  a  most  effective  advocate  in  persu.iding  States,  pos- 
sibly reluctant,  probably  suspicious,  to  join  in  an  clTun  for  ll:e 
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eoDunoa  good.  With  ibe  direct  coadoct  of  bia  puij's  poUcj 
he,  SD  £ar  u  wc  know,  bwl  nothiog  to  6a.  It  wu  DeauMtiiriies 
wbo  cmutantlj  moved  the  AtfacaUsc  to  actioa  ogoiiut  Philip, 
sad  ^bOf  when  these  aggTc««ions  led  to  ■  direct  demaiu)  foe  sstt^ 
fadaom,  pecsaaded  ihe  Auemblj  to  accept  the  challenge  to  war. 
IVhca  war  broke  oat,  it  was  Demostheaes  wbo  farmed  alliancM 
with  Bjrmmam,  ChAkis,  Cotioth  and  Acanunia,  and  prepared 
the  wajr  for  the  homiliuioa  io6icted  upon  Philip  by  bu  fulare 
before  BTzantiam.  And  when,  in  3^  B.C.,  niiltp  made  hi< 
£unotM  pounce  opon  EU;eia,  it  was  Democthencx  who  alone  had 
a  word  of  cnnosel  and  racoangrment  for  the  ponic-itni^kcn 
Aaaembl^.  Utpcridcs  oolj  apprars  when  the  Thcban  idliancc 
bad  been  tecoied,  and  the  6nt  delnsire  siccencs  of  the  cam- 
paip)  had  been  won ;  and  then  it  is  merely  to  jpropuoe  the  jtAa 
at  a  crown  of  boaoor  to  bis  great  leader.  The  crown  was 
granted,  bat  iu  splendoor  waa  dimmed  bj  the  qaiddjr-fbUowing 
disaster  of  Ounoneia. 

HTperidc*  wu  ccrcr  wsntiac  in  oowage  at  a  time  of  danger, 
and  fluriog  the  puiic  wbicb  followed  tbc  new*  of  the  defeat  he 
stands  out  conspicuoos  as  a,  leader  who  was  not  afraid  to  act. 
It  wax  on  his  proposal  that  tbc  first  rateasares  were  taken  (aoder 
the  direction  of  the  Cooncil  of  Rre  Hundred,  the  central  execn> 
tire  bodj  at  Athens)  to  place  the  citr  in  a  condition  of  defence ; 
aikd  an  his  proposal  al«u  the  slaves  were  enfranchised,  foreign 
residents  were  admitted  as  citizens,  and  all  ciUxeos  who  h;id 
forfeited  their  civic  ti^hls  for  aoj  oSence  were  restored  to  their 
fall  pririkge.  These  measoies  were  palpabl;  UDConititutional, 
and  when  the  crisis  was  past  oike  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mace- 
donian partj  prosecnted  the  orator  for  bis  illegal  proposiooas. 
Hjperides,  fauwcrer,  made  a  trac  and  onanswcrahte  delence 
when  he  replied  that  the  real  anthor  of  the  proposal  was  not 
himself  bot  the  battle  of  f 'hvnincia  :  the  arius  of  Macedoo,  he 
said  in  a  famuas  passage,  had  blinded  his  eves.  The  defence 
was  successful,  as  it  deserrcd  to  be  ;  for  unqurMionablr  the  bold 
front  shown  b^  Athens  after  the  defeat  bad  moch  to  do  with  the 
rerj  moderate  terms  of  peace  proposnl  bv  Philip,  and  for  this 
bold  front  Hvperides  was  lar^ly  responsible. 

Indeed  it  is  from  the  momeoi  when  thiogs  b^an  to  go  badljr 
with  Atbeos  that  Hjprridra  begiRt  to  take  the  I«»d.  \\  hile  the 
life  of  Ocmosthcncs  is  idrnlilird  with  the  long  stmggle  against 
Philip,  aod  has,  after  the  defeat  of  Clueroneia,  little  that  is 
worth  dwelling  on  except  the  speech  on  the  Crown,  which  is 
itself  onlj  the  splendid  cpilugne  to  his  earlier  career,  the  ener^ 
gies  of  his  elder  colleagne  onlj  came  into  special  promioeDca 
dnring  this  later  period  of  disaster  and  fruittcu  cdurt.     Uemo* 
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sllicnes  teems  t«  hate  lost  heart  wilh  thtr  failure  of  bis  hope«,  ■■ 
after  Chit-roiieia  his  action  becomes  tauie  a«d  irresolute,  iljpc- 
ritles,  on  the  other  hun<I,  continued  as  ardent  as  erer  io  the 
caiue.  The  first  of  his  extant  political  tpeecfaca,  the  rpccnllj 
recorend  oration  against  Philippides,  u  an  cvidcnns  of  tfaif, 
and  gives  us  a  rpcord  of  some  incidents  not  prcriously  known. 
At  some  time  subsequent  In  the  battle  of  Cha*n>iipin,  the  Athe* 
nian  Assrmhlj-  was  cotnpi^Ih-d  in  pats  a  votA  in  honour  of  Philip. 
There  were  eerlnin  informalities  in  the  proposal,  in  spite  of 
wliich  the  comtnittee  of  jtroi-iln,  which  tlitcharjceil  the  office 
President  or  Speaker  in  the  Assembly',  allowed  the  motion  to  '■ 
put  to  the  vote.  A  somewhat  obscure  pbilo-MacedoniMi  poll 
lician,  Philippides,  thereupon  carried  his  subservience  to  th 
aomewliat  absurd  length  of  proposing  a  crown  of  honour  for  tb 
proMri  in  recognition  of  their  action  on  this  occasion.  Hjpe- 
rides  sciu'd  the  opportunity  and  pnxecutcd  Philippide*  for 
inoviji;^  an  illegal  resolution.  His  case  was  a  simple  one,  and 
with  his  characteristic  lucidity  he  lays  the  issue  before  the 
Court  in  his  summing  up,  which  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
speech  which  ha*  been  preserved  intact. 

'  You  arc  about  to  give  yonr  vota,  gcatlcnioo,  on  a  prosocutioa  f« 
noviDgnn  illognl  roifoluti»u.  Tho  resi;  In  lion  which  is  iho  Bubjc 
of  Gonsuro  is  a  vote  of  tliuulis  to  the  pr^ieiUi.  Tlmt  it  is  Iho  doly  i 
tho  proi-ilri  to  cxeciito  their  ofHco  in  nccorvtaniM:  with  tho  Law,: 
that  ihuso  havo  oxccut<ii\  it  iu  defianco  of  tho  law,  this  you  hav 
board  from  tho  laws  themselves  which  havo  been  re&d  to  you.  Tfaa 
mnttcir  now  n«tn  in  your  haade.  ,  .  ,  They  cannot  ploaa  that  the 
Amcmhly  pruiitiid  tho  votes  of  honour  under  conipuUion ;  for  there 
oertuiiily  was  no  cocupuUiuii  to  give  crowns  to  the  prordri  !  BMidsii 
the  <tef<in<liuit  bos  niudc  tho  mutter  perfectly  simple,  by  ntating  in 
bis  resolution  the  grounds  on  which  ho  pnipoiUKl  to  crown  tlicm, 
uuinely,  fur  their  honost  eervioo  to  the  Stute,  and  heeaiuc  fA«^  had 
dltdiarijcd  ikeir  duliet  iu  acairdance  with  tho  law  /,'  M 

The  issue  of  the  case  is  not  recorded,  but,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  Athenian  people  just  after  the  death  of  I*hili|i, 
when  it  came  on  for  liial,  it  is  mure  than  probable  that 
H^perides  gained  his  point,  and  inflicted  the  desired  check  on 
the  partisans  of  Macedon.  ■ 

For  some  twelve  years  after  this  event  we  hear  little  cfl 
Athenian  politics ;  but  then  came  an  occurrence  which  roused 
them  to  the  wildest  excitement,  and  led  to  a  temporary  rendingj 
of  parties  in  which  both  Demosthenes  and  Hyperidei  wern 
deeply  involved.  This  was  the  celebrnted  affair  of  the  mooeyi 
of  llarpalus.  Its  course  may  he  briefly  outlined,  since  it  in 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  second  among  the  extand 
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polttial  ncK^M  vt  Hypoiiha,  Ae  ui— niMtJiwi  of 
rthco**.  H«iptla»  h»J  b«>  aiyMitrf  by  AlexaiAi-  ««li»p  nf 
Babjlonn  aB«l  Sjna,  a>d  damg  Ae  uag**  *bigiK»'  in  tbe 
fiiilWi  Eut  he  lud  iqnanderal  die  nrcnneB  of  Ida  pioriac*  ia 
UviA  ma^Blficence^  tflken,  lb«n<MC,  AWiwIwr  womhwI 
towards  ^bjbw  and  twfsa  to  takv  accoani  of  his  ranoos 
dcpaciM,  UsmlM  ihHwgfai  it  safest  to  ntin  vhiJ*  dwn  was 
yrt  ttM,  nA  awfa  MalA  as  W  cobU  Ut  haada  m.  Ife  h^l 
aliradj  calttTasrd  fneodlr  RUttons  with  Ath«as,  and  to 
Athena  oooscqiKXitlT  be  fled,  canning  with  bin  a  snn  of 
aeveral  hnodrcd  talmta  and  fiie  thooaaod  metvesanaa.  ciia 
arriral  csowd  gnat  Baeasiaeai  to  the  Igadiny  men  vt  btilb 
panics.  Tbej  did  not  know  what,  with  ao  large  a  inilitan 
fore*,  bis  olumate  daaifs  mif^  be.  Maajr  vi  tbsn  did  not 
wiib  to  oSrod  Aloaader.  T«  noMm  thrtr  swkima,  be  sent 
away  his  tioom  aod  ■hips,  and  was  then  allawed  to  raler 
Atbens  aod  adrocate  bis  •cbemes  of  n^istance  to  Alexander. 
Htpcritlpt  stippoTied  him ;  DctnostbeDes,  joinisg  with  the 
pro.  Macedonian  party,  as  he  had  once  before  ciooe  (after  the 
peace  of  Phllocraie*)  oo  grooods  oi  pradence,  opposed  bin 
Steadily.  The  coatrorcny  *»^'—  acnie  when  .\aupaicr  was 
sent,  in  the  nane  of  Alezander,  to  dwaand  the  soTTeDder  of 
the  fnyi tire.  Neiiber  party  wished  to  );■*'' "R  ■  refugee ;  bat 
the  ieu  uf  war  wiib  Alexander  was  broaght  viridly  before 
then.  Therefore  Demottheocs  pitipocrd  that  Harpalas  should 
be  arrested  and  detained  ootil  the  prrcitc  charges  made  by 
Alexander  ihonld  hare  been  staled,  and  that  hi*  mooey  should 
be  seqnestrated  and  kept  in  the  Acrripuli*.  Tbi*  mulutioo 
was  passed,  iboogh  oppaseil  by  iltpetides  and  the  extreme 
antt-StaceUoniaiu.  Harpalas  was  arrested,  aod,  as  was  pro- 
bably inieiKled  from  ibe  lint,  allowed  to  escape,  leariog  bis 
money  behind  him. 

Here  the  Iroable  begins  for  Demosthenes.  Daring  a  sitting 
of  the  AMembly,  Harpalns,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  the 
instigation  of  Demosthenes,  stated  that  the  lotat  value  of  his 
mssDre  was  TOO  talents ;  but  when  the  money  ramc  to  be 
counted  in  ihe  Acropolis,  it  was  found  to  amoont  only  to  h.ilf 
that  sum.  Wliether  ilarpalus  was  exaggerating,  or  ivicning  to 
what  he  had  originally  brnaght  with  him,  or  whetlier  aume  of 
it  had  really  been  etnbeziled.  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  sutpieions  uf  the  wildest  kind  began  lu  uy 
abroad,  and  wrre  especiallr  directed  against  Demostbenes.  M'e 
hare  recently  sn-n  a  similar  epidemic  of  nimourt  of  unirenal 
corrupiion  in  a  neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  may  help  us  to 
reniizc  the  state  of  Athens  at  this  period.      To  allay  llio  excite- 
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fn«nt,  Dcmoithcnc*  proposed  n  spPcUl  infiair}'  hy  th«  Court  nf 
AicopaguK.     Thft  itiijiitrv  was  hrld,  nml  iftiillt-fl  in  llir?  prodao 
tinii  of  a  (cliedule  of  perions  who  Iinil  received  'grntifiontiont  *]| 
mid  ninong  these  apjirared    (he  nnme  of  Dem(»(lieDes,  a>  tUe 
recipient  of  twenty  talents.     A»  the  most  prominent  'suspect,' 
be  was  the  first  to  bo  put  on  his  trial,  and  the  board  of  accusers 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  conduct  the  case  n^intt  him 
included  Hyperidrs.     Of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Utter  we 
now  possess  amsiderablc  rrmains;  but  Um  fr«gtnent«  arc  rarelj 
ronlinuou*,  and  do  not  enable  us  to  form  n certain  opinion  eilbe 
of  the  guilt  of  Demoslhene*  or  nf  the  Itnv  of  policy  adopted  \sf  ' 
his  accuser,     Mr.  Grote  tnkes  a  stnmg  view  of  the  innocence  of 
Demosthenes  and  disparages  the  honesty  of  Hyperides,      In  the 
former  opinion    he    may   l)e  ri|;ht,  but  much   depends  on  tin 
(jneation  whether  the  investt^tion  by  the  Areopagus  w/is  fnity 
conducted  or  not ;  and  In  any  case  there  is  no  good  groun<l  fo 
condemning  Hyperides.     He  bad  been  forced  into  the  strunge«t 
opposition  to  his  former  leWer  by  the  line  of  itibmission  tu 
Macedonia  which  the  latter  had  ■dople<l.     H«  believed   that  an 
admirable  omtorlunily  h.id  been  lost;  that  the  money  aiid  me^ 
ccnaries  of  llurpalus  would  have  furnished  an  army  capable  of 
meeting  even  the  conqueror  of  Persia,  and  that  the  Oriental 
peoples  would  have  been  glad  to  join  hands  with  them.     If  the 
inquiry  by  the  Areopagus  was  genuine  (and  wc  hare   no  real 
evidence  that  it  was  not),  it  provided  him  with  the  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  change  of  policy  since  the  old  days  before 
ChiiToneia;  and  as  I'ym  denouiireil  Wentwnrlh,  so  Hypcrideil 
may  have  turned  upon    Demos  then  ex,   Ixdicving  him    to    havfl 
corruptly  abandoned  the  cause  for  which   they   bad  formerlffl 
fouRht  side  by  side.  t 

In  the  speech  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  to  us,  there  is 
nothing  discreditable  to  the  speaker,     llis  words  are  bitter,  hia 
reproaches  painful  to  read  when  we  remember  the  career  of  the 
accused,  but  there  is  nothing  thnt  goes  beyond  the  duty  of  ad 
advocate,  or  to  show  that  he  took  pleasure  in   the  fall  of  hifl 
great  associate.     And  it  must  he  home  in  mind  tliat  HvperideH 
was  the  elder  mau  of  the  two,  and  had,  as  much  as  Demosthenes^ 
tleroted  his  whole  political  life  to  the  struggle  against  MacrdosiX 
There  was  consequently  nothing  unbecoming,  nothing  nnge- 
nerous,  in  his  appearing  as  the  accuser  of  the  man  who,  as  he 
thought,  had   tumi-d  bis  hack  on  the  professions  of  a  lifetime, 
and  was  placing  his  remaining  energies  at  the  service  of  a  party 
hoiiile  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.     Demosthenes  haa 
aopealed  to  their  coinradcship  of  former  dikys.     The  answer  ol 
i-T^perides  is  dignified  enough : —  ■ 
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'And  have  yon  the  lie«rt  to  «rer  to  oor  friendaMp?  .  .  .  That 
friendship  jon  dissolivd  by  your  own  nd,  nli«n  70a  took  gnid  to 
betmy  your  coantry.  Yoa  tnrncd  yoor  bock  on  yonr  fomiL-r  xeir; 
yon  iiiM*  mnuMlf  &  Unghing-etock  to  nil  men ;  yo«  bconght  sbuno 
on  those  WW),  in  dars  go&o  by,  had  choeen  the  euao  ooirau  m  yourself. 
Vo  might,  Tov  and  I,  h«T«  pused  tfa*  renuundor  of  ovr  days  «nooiik- 
pused  by  the  bato  of  tbo  poople'a  love^  and  attood«d  by  tti«  Bp1«iidoiir 
of  a  grout  icpntntion.  All  this  you  bare  scattered  to  tbo  winds.  Yov 
think  it  no  shnme  to  stand,  n  grcy-bonrd  among  boye.  to  bo  tried  on* 
«b«rgo  of  receiving  bribes,  uow  different  it  ^nld  hava  been  I  Tbo 
yonngcr  nratont  nhnnld  hsvo  looked  np  to  yon  as  tlioir  maBtor,  and 
when  Ihey  did  nnght  amifs  tboy  should  hare  rcccirod  from  yon 
rabnko  and  ohastisemcnt.  Bnt  now  it  is  tbn  yonng  men  who  teaoh 
tha  T«teian8  honecly.  Tos,  gentlemen,  yon  do  well  to  bo  angry  with 
Dctnoatlienea,  who,  iiaring  received  from  you  gr«nl  gtory  and  much 
wealth,  now,  on  tho  thre«hold  of  old  age,  carea  no  more  for  his 
oonntry.' 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  there  wns  never  any  strong 
personal  syinpatby  between  DenuMtlienes  am!  Hyprride*.  Thcj 
Eield  llw  same  views  in  politics,  but  in  private  life  jl  is  ensy  to 
believe  that  they  bad  lilile  in  cominon.  Indeed,  in  a  fragment 
of  this  speech  preierved  by  Ath(-nii>us,  Hyperides  scoff's  at  the 
strait'laced  purilnnism  of  lb«  great  orator:  '  VVby,  he  would 
look  grieved  if  a  man  mixed  bis  wine  a  little  strongly;'  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  liyperidca  himself  was  conscious 
of  having  occasioned  this  disapprobation  more  than  once.  But 
to  admit  thai  the  two  nnti -Macedonian  leaders  may  not  have 
been  sympathetic  in  their  socini  intercourse  is  very  difTercnt 
from  accusing  one  of  them  of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  to 
compass  the  fall  of  the  other.  Demosthenes  may  hnve  been 
innocent,  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  that  Hyperides  knew  him  to 
be  so,  an<l  his  s}>eeeh  for  the  prosecution  has  none  of  the  vulgar 
abuse  which  di*6garC3  the  oration  composed  by  Deinarchiu 
nnd  delivered  on  the  same  occasion  by  another  of  the  ten 
accusers. 

0emDsthenes  wns  convicted  and  left  Athens,  being  unable  to 
nay  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  htui.  Hut  his  time  of  exile 
was  not  long.  Nine  months  after  his  conviction,  in  the 
snmmrr  of  the  year  323  B.O,,  came  the  astounding  news  that 
Alexander  had  died  at  Babylon.  Tho  conaucror  of  the  world, 
only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  was  gone,  anil  hul  left  no  direct 
successor  to  his  throne.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Hyperiiles,  who 
bad  been  anxious  for  revolt  even  while  Alexander  had  !iv«J, 
was  foremost  in  the  general  rising  which  followed  bis  death. 
Athens  was  up  in  arms  at  once  ;  the  mercenaries  of  ilarpalus. 
led  by  lie  Athenian  J-oo«thenes,  marched  through  all   Gt 
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gathering  strrngtli  «t  nvcrv  »tpp  ;  am!  llie  cnvots  iif  AUiriM 
tvith  Hj-prriilcs  himscif  nt  llivir  hrvi,  visited  th«  doulilful  titie* 
nnd  won  nlite*  hy  their  elijfjucnce  for  the  rau»e  of  Hi-Ufnie 
frrcdnrn.  Dt-mnvtheneii  joined  heartily  in  iheir  pcrtuaaiont, 
nnd  for  h:x  renaid  wat  welcomed  with  enlhusiasDi  back  to 
Athenx.  Leosllienes,  marching  down  from  Thermopvltr,  de- 
feated the  Macedonixlng  Btroliiuit;  thrn,  joining  hnnds  with 
the  Athenian  and  jT^tolian  forcM,  retracts!  his  ttrps  and  won 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Antipnter,  rutting  off  hii  retreat  and 
compelling  him  to  shut  himsvlf  up  in  the  fortress  of  I^mia  to 
sfnnd  n  «ifg<-.  So  far  all  had  gone  excellently  well ;  but  one  of 
the  chances  of  war  here  struck  the  Greeks  a  blow  which 
possibly  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  Leostbeues, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  capable  and  vigorous  (Commander, 
was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  in  the  trenches  before  I.amia,  and 
wi[b  his  death  all  strength  and  harmony  depoirtecl  from  the 
counsels  of  the  allies,  Antiphilus,  who  was  st-nt  from  Athens 
to  succeed  him,  was  unable  to  press  the  siege  to  a  ccmchuion 
before  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus  from  Asia  comjielled  him  to 
abandon  the  investment,  ile  did,  indeed,  gain  a  vieiory  over 
the  relieving  force,  in  which  Leonnatus  was  killed ;  hut 
aicanwhilc  Antipater  had  escaped  from  Lamia  and  was  able  to 
renew  the  war  on  a  more  favourable  footing. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  perhaps  before  the  termination  of 
the  siege,  the  usual  cerctnoninl,  f.imiliar  at  least  since  the  days 
of  the   I'eloponnesian  wnr,   was   held  over  the  remains  of  the 
Athenians   who   had   fallen  during  the  campaign;  and   it  wa^^ 
natural  ilial  Ilyperides,  the  statesman  who  had  taken  the  lc^^| 
in    promoting    the  war,  should    be  chosen  to  pronounce  thdl^ 
eulogy.     The  greater  part  of  bis  speech  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  chance,  described  above,  which  selected  this  work  as 
the  task  to  be  copied  by  n  scliooll«>y  tn  Egypt  home  levenieen 
centuries  ago.      The  speech  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in 
antiquity,  and  Stobn-us  quotes  a  large  portion  of  the  peroratio] 
— very  fortunately  for  us,  since  the  papyrus  is  defective  in  l"" 
part.     But  on  the  whole  it  is  disappointing.     The  somen 
stereotyped  form  of  the  funeral  eulogy  hampered  the  genius 
the  orator.     The  usual  topics  arc  passed  in  review, — the  brave; 
and  pntriotiim  of  the  fallen,  the  benefits  which  they  have  w 
for  their   country,   and   the   comforting   thoughts  which  may 
nssunge  the  grief  of  ihoK-  who  have  lost  friends  or  relatives. 
Leosthrnes  is  praised  at  great   length,  not  undeservedly;   bnl 
the  comparison  of  him  with  the  Homeric  heroes  and   the 
leaders  of    the    I'ersi.-in    wars    is    rhetorical    and    orerttrmin 
Pericles  or  Demosthenes  would  boldly  hare  foiled  to  turn  li 
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Tbor  ««i4s  «ac  Ar  Int  eoBtnhMiaa  af  tW  gmt  ontar  to 

Gnvk  liuraSsiv;  far  tbe   ovoAiuv  of  «kJd   be   spoke  wfts 

ai  bmwL     TW  ^nag  of  332  B.C.  n«  AalipUcr  bigdj 

b^  tw^Bfm  ttlMrmwf  fnt^  Atu,  and  At  ^unpuga  of 

Art  J— T  ■  ■  tiig"!-*— *  tbe  laal  hopea  of  Gtectan  iixltpcftJfM. 

Tbe  centabgal  tenifriet  to  tUaiacleiinir  of  Gra«[  awpW 

onicUv  riiowed   tbeandm,  aad   ibe  KBtanui   finoiKl  Atbeit)^ 

J*f«^  br  sU  kO'  aQici^  at  tbe  feet  at  tbe  rooqneiw.     For  tbe 

leaden  who  bad  fliBDcd  An  •boniTe  risia^   tb*  eod   was 

Tba  fanvndn^  nf  DttoHMAaoca  and    Hypendn   was 

■ad  tbcir  fiigbt  frooi  Atbco*  baidlj  d«lajed  tbeir 

btt.     PliaiiillMaii.  wbt*  Inckril  to  Caluuia  hj  one   o(  tbe 

auuT   agcala   wfaa   acoand    Greece   on    behalf  of   Antipater^ 

etraped  armt  br  p>ii*tiQ.      Htpnides,  In*  bappr,  was  taken  In 

JE^pn*,  carnal  Ui  Cleonv,  anil  ifavrr  rxecnteti, — according  to  a 

of  doubtful  aBihoril  V  and  wbicli  one  would  be  glad  oot  to 

belicTe,  wiA  toctsre.      With  tbr  death  of  the  two  gmt  oralora 

Ae  free  ipcfdi  of  Atbrns  <lird   for  cfpr;  aod   it  ii  a   curiuos 

COlDcidrocv  that  tbe  sane   rear  nw   itir  death  oi  the  greatest 

tbinkrr  of  (irecce,  honourrd  in  Aifacns  ihou^h  not  iKtrn  in  ber. 

In  322  B.C.   died   not  onljr   Demoathenes  and    HTpctidca,   but 

also  Aristotle.     The  toogoe  of  Greece  was  silent,  and  ber  brain 

was  stilL 

To  (Ijperides  as  a  politician  we  cuinot  attribute  great 
I  pirodence  or  profoand  stalctmanthip ;  ctmrage  we  may,  and 
■wMSgr,  and  incorraptibility.  But  it  was  not  as  a  statesman 
^^Kbat  be  achicTed  mmt  tnccns.  His  greatest  tritunphs  wvra 
I  Vol.  178— iV«.  3S6.  t  s  -^^^ 
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won  a»  a  forcD»ic  orator.  Likr  Cicero,  hf-  was  tlie  mo»t  succet 
fill  advocate  of  his  liay  in  tlic  Un--c»ur(»;  like  Cicero,  to 
after  holding  ti  sccoiulnrj-  place  in  politics  through  the  greater 

Curt  nf  hi*  )ifl^,  lie  spent  his  laxl  i^Qerjcics  in  beading  a  brilliant 
111  liopi-less  struggle  agninsl  the  power  of  a  despot.  A«  a 
!M>Uticiun  he  was  uvert>li»<loivcd  by  Demoslhencs  ;  btit  in  (lie 
ifrhtcr  work  of  the  ordinarj'  lawsuit  be  could  more  than  hold 
bit  own  with  bis  great  rival.  Dc  mot  the  net,  dealing  with  a 
case  which  requirrd  light  handling,  wns  like  n  sledge-hammer 
cracking  n  nut.  Tbc^  concentrated  energy  and  tragic  solemnity 
of  hi*  oratorical  style  were  wnstei)  in  treating  of  the  common 
intrigues  and  rascalities  of  daily  life.  Here  the  more  versatile 
Hyperidei  often  outxtrip(>ed  him.  He  could  adapt  himself 
more  readily  to  the  soiitimenti  of  the  jurors;  he  conld  joke  and 
trifle  with  them  till  they  were  in  a  good  temper;  he  a)uld  slide 
delicately  over  the  weak  parts  of  his  case,  and  finally  persuade 
them  that  reason  and  common  sense  were  oil  on  hts  side.  Ha^^ 
never  overstriuns  his  case.  A  complete  *  man  of  the  world,'  il^^| 
the  commun  utage  of  that  term,  he  was  belter  filled  than  the  ' 
moT«  secluded  and  serious  Demosthenes  to  deal  with  the  little 
human  failing!  and  weakne-ises  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
(Iramaa  of  ibe  law-court.  His  especial  field  of  dittineiion  seems 
to  have  been  the  social  cause  celibit.  Here  he  was  the  natural 
resort  of  folly  or  frailty  which  had  got  into  trouble.  L^ingious 
iiainei  two  speeches  in  which  hts  particular  genius  was  most 
conspicuously  evident,  the  defence  of  Phryne  and  the  pn>secu- 
tion  of  Atheiiogcnes.  In  hoth  it  Js  evident  that  he  had  a  weak 
case  ;  in  both  success  had  to  be  won  by  stealing  rather  tbao 
forcing  a  verdict  fnim  the  Jurors.  The  anecdote  connected 
with  the  defence  of  Phryne  is  well  known ;  bow,  when  he  felt 
that  all  his  artifice  had  failed  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  jurors, 
he  suddenly  bade  his  client  display  the  unveiled  charm  of  her 
beauty,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  sympathy  thus 
created,  carried  his  advocacy  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Ol 
the  speech  against  Athenogenes  we  an:  now,  since  M.  Revi 
lout's  fortunate  discovery,  able  to  judge  for  ourselves;  but  sia 
it  is  the  latest  in  date  of  his  surviving  speeches,  it  will  I 
better  to  reserve  the  discussion  of  it  until  its  predecessor*  ha 
been  described. 

Three  of  the  non-political  forensic  speeches  of  Hyprridrs  ore 
now  extant,— the  defences  of  Lycophron  and  Kuxenippus,  and 
the  pros(xutI(m  of  Atlienogenes.  Of  t'nese  the  earliest  in  date  i^ 
the  speech  on  behalf  of  Lycophron  ;  but  it  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
of  Utile  value  in  forming  an  Idea  of  its  author's  genius.  A  few 
sentences   from   tlie  exordium  and  the  last   fourteen   columns 
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(fomios  poii^is  «baat  s  tfaiH  of  tlie  «bol«)  nv  all  tbu  arr 
left  Id  n«  ;  and  tbe  pari  Wt  indadea  ifae  wbok  mrrvtiTv  of  ibe 
circttBHtaoces  of  the  cmie.  The  mpeeA  is  ia  tbc  fint  penoo, 
■ad  ooaKqaatdj-  was  sot  ddirend  br  Hjrptndcs  biinaeU^  bm 
was  wiineB  bjr  him  far  tte  bk  of  tke  JefaM— t.  The  cbarge 
was  one  «f  ad^wfT,  Wt  the  cnei  fll«7  is  aot  daar ;  aad  the 
ipeiA  is  iia  fLwat  Mate  ceaiaiM  liule  of  ralae  ar  laMmgt 
except  a  fnr  details  CBOtetaiag  Athcniaa  Matriage  peoceiiipai 
Mid  ibc  corioii*  houi  of  the  deCntdaot,  wliidi  br  pau  fonmfd 
aa  a  praaf  of  bic  gewral  yopffiabilit^  of  character,  that  be 
contiiraallT  kept  a  dad  of  banes  beyond  the  ruaerm  af  his 


T^  defeoce  of  Eaxeatppea  is  a  mach  noie  ralitable  and 
iWRiliaf  campoutioa.  In  the  fini  flaoe,  it  alone  amon^  the 
axtutt  ^eedkca of  Hvperides  is  abeolotdT  prrfcvt.  Id  uldition. 
the  case  iraelf  is  of  a  nmoas  cbamcter.  II  bad  happrtird  ibat 
sooie  land  at  Oroptu  fell  to  be  divided  among  the  utbes,  each 
reoeiriag  a  portioa  bj  lot.  SobseqnentlT  tn  (be  division  tbe 
(tt^ertion  wax  ntised  ibal  a  certain  bill,  vblcb  bad  fallen  to  ibe 
lot  of  the  tribrs  Acamaotit  and  HippotboODtis,  had  been  con- 
*MT*ted  ui  tbr  hero  Anphiaraa*,  awl  coi»e(jueDl)jr  oould  not 
be  Dsed  for  pnifaot  parposes.  Tbe  metbod  employed  to  solve 
tbe  doubt  is  mnarkable.  Three  cilizeni,  of  whom  Easrnippas 
was  one,  were  appointed  hj  tbe  Assemblv  to  sleep  in  (he 
temple  (of  AmpUiaraiit,  presamablT).  in  order  that  the  hem 
might  himwlf  rerral  tbe  tmtb  to  them  tn  a  dream.  The 
(lerire  was  onlv  partly  succetsfal.  Huxenippus  statnl  that  he 
bad  drramrd  a  ilream,  the  pnrport  of  wliidi  wu  duubtful. 
Thercopon  FolTrorttis  (tbe  plaintiff  in  (be  pmeni  trial),  inter- 
preting the  derision  as  adrerae  to  the  two  tribes,  morrd  that 
the  land  should  be  taken  from  them.  This  proposal  was, 
however,  attacked  as  being  illt^al ;  and  Paljcuetu*,  being 
broaght  to  trial,  was  condrmnrd  and  si^ntenced  to  a  small  6ne. 
in  rrvpn^  for  this  rebtiff,  Ftiljcuctus  now  declared  that 
KnxrnippiM  hwl  b*en  bribed  to  give  a  false  version  of  his 
(Ireatn,  and  bmugbt  a  solemn  process  of  impeachment  against 
him.  On  this  charge  Hjperides  appeared  as  advocate  for  the 
defence.  On  this  occasion  he  speaks  in  hi*  own  person,  bat  be 
was  not  the  only  nor  (he  first  speaker  on  (be  same  side.  He 
iMTgios  ahnipllv,  almost  cnnvrnationallv,  taking  up  the  thread 
which  a  previous  sprakrr  hail  Ic(  fall ;  and  he  concludes  by 
calling  on  his  client,  an  old  man  little  veracd  in  public  affairs, 
to  make  his  prrvinal  appeal  to  ihe  jurors,  and  (as  was 
(rustomnry)  to  produce  his  children  before  them  so  as  to  arouse 
tbeir  pity.     He  inveighs  against  (he  absurdity  of  applying  such 
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a  solemn   proccdurt!  ni   that  of  Ifnpcar.hmcnt,  which  formrrTf 
used  to  be  reserved  for  grvut  erimes  a^K^'"*'  <)>*^  public  went,  to 
■o  petty  a  case  as  this.      Hi?  suinmaritei  (he  facts  of  the  cnsc, 
And  he  refers  to  some  extraaeoui  charges  wbicU  the  plainti^^ 
bad  brought  against  Eusenippus;  bat  for  tb«  most  pan  be  j^| 
ene^a^ed  in  cxciiing  odiam  against  Polj^euctns,  both  for  b^^ 
behaviour  iti  the  present  case  and  for  bia  conduct  la  p«st  times. 
The  spn-ch  is  short  mid  somewhat  slight  in  tirxiurp,  but  it  ii 
animnUnl  and  ingenious  in  argument,  simple  and  cn»y  in  stjle. 
Incidentally  it  throws  interesting  light  un  Athenian    mannrn 
and  beliefx,  and  for  students  of  legal  procedure  at  Athens  ii  it 
especially  valuable  as  containing  the  test,  with  comments,  u( 
the  law  of  eisangfUa  or  impeachment. 

Valuable  the  defence  of  Eusenippus  certainly  le ;  but  it  may 
be  objecli-d  ih.it  il  still  is   not  an  ftdequalc   rcprcscnlalion 
Hypcridrs'  fiirt-nsic  genius.      It  is  slight,  and  drnis  with  a  pai 
only  of  the  case ;  and  as  it  is  never  quoted  by  ancient  author*,  it 
can  hardly  have  been  considered  one  of  his  best  cfTorts.     The. 
objections  cannot  be  brought  against  the  speech  comitosed  fi 
th«  prosecution  of  Aihcnogencs.     It  bas   been  noticeO    nbo' 
that  this  [<  one  uf  the  speeches  which  Lonf^inus,  in  compari 
Hypcridcs  with  Drniosthencs,  selects  as  pre-eminent  examples 
of  the  style  in  which  the  former  wns  most  successful.      Further, 
it  was  the  prtncipnl  sp<H-ch  on  tts  own  side,  perhaps  the  on! 
one  except  the  reply  to  the  defendant's  case,  also  written 
Hyjwrides,  but  now  no  longer  extant,  and  it  contains  tuJmire 
specimens    of  the  orator's   manner  both  in    narrative    and 
argument.     The  subject-matter  of  the  case    is  slight    enougl 
A  young,  country-bred   Athenian  wished    to  obtain   possestion 
of  a  boy-slave,  the  property  of  an  Egyptian-born    resident  in 
Athens,  named  Athcnogenes.    The  boy's  father,  Midss,  managed 
a    |H^rfumcry  belonging    to    the    same    master.     The    pUinliff, 
whose  name  is  not   preserved,  first  proposed  to  purchase  the 
boy's  liberty.     To  this  Athenogenes  demurred,  saying  that  ^ 
he  took  the  boy  be  must  take  also  his  brother  and  bis  fati: 
At  the  same  time  he  employed  a  woman  named  Aniigona 
whose  past  history  Hypcridcs  lays  unpleasant  tilings — to  act 
ns   go-between    and    escilc   the  young   man's    anxiety   for    the 
purchase.     Her  wiles  were  successful.     After  some  negocialion 
the  plnintilT  agreed  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  Midas  and  both 
his  sons,  and   the   bargain    was  on  the  point  of  Iwing  struck 
when  Athenogenes,  as  though  by  an  afterthought,  am)  with  the 
air    of  one    conferring  a   favour,   proposed    that   the    plainlifT, 
instead  of  paying  a  sum  for  their  freedom,  should   buy   them 
outright  as  his  own  property,  wbereby  he  would  have  them 
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more  in  his  own  power,  to  do  with  tbem  ma  he  cbcxe.  It  «u 
trae  ihai  the  parthaac  of  MiiUs  wimid  cut*  with  it  the 
luhUillM  ot  tae  pofUBerj  which  he  managed ;  but  ifaese, 
MCfflrdiiif  to  AAemogenn,  were  H&all,  asd  wuold  be  mofe 
than  coVrrrd  hy  the  Value  of  the  stodc.  The  plainuffl  aaxloiu 
to  coodode  hia  bargain,  acceptfd  this  ptoponl  wiihoai  re- 
flcctioa  or  inqtnrr,  aod  Athr^ogmn  fnatptij  had  the 
agreemest  Malcd,  fjgoed,  and  w-itoeaacd  in  fall  and  |>n^>cr 
form,  ta  a  trrr  short  time  ihc  trtp  was  discoimd.  The 
liabilities  on  ibr  perfumeij  tnroed  not  u>  be  eoormoaslT  io 
exoess  oC  the  raise  of  the  stock :  Albcno^enes  had,  in  fact, 
placed  npoD  the  plaintiff's  desitcs  in  order  to  nrlirirt  himself  of 
the  bardeQ  of  a  Uiliof;  bosiness.  The  tmfurtiinate  plaintiff 
foBod  himself  on  the  Ttrge  of  min ;  and,  as  his  onl^  resource, 
be  braogbt  an  action  a^Bst  Atbraoeraes  for  fraad.  Uo- 
fortanatelT,  Athmiui  law  was  perfectly  clear  oa  the  ptint  that 
an  agreement  cnncloded  ia  doe  form  must  be  brld  valid  ;  no 
exoppUoa  was  rccn^ized  on  the  grounil  of  fnndolrat  mis- 
represent attoo.  The  plaintiff's  aIIvocat■^  had  cnnsnjaentli'  a 
hard  taai. :  be  had  not  onlj  to  expose  the  fraad  of  which  the 
defendant  had  been  guiltv,  hot  be  mnst  also  contrive  snch  a 
coloor  of  law  as  to  jostifv  the  juiurs  in  giving  him  a  verdict. 

Ilj-peride*  fulfilled  his  doty  admirably.  The  narrative  of 
•renu  isescellentiT  lucid,  and  perfectly  soiled,  in  tone  and  tn 
■obltaocr,  to  the  yoan^  man  in  whose  moiilh  it  is  put.  At  the 
end  of  it  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  inoocent  simplirity 
bas  been  grossly  ooiragcd  by  the  fraudulent  artifices  of  Atbeito- 
genes  and  his  decoy,  Aniigooa.  Then  he  refers  to  the  law, 
which  .\thenogenes  is  c:ertain  to  quote,  but  counters  it  by  the 
citation  of  analogies  from  uiber  classes  of  cases,  in  which  miire- 
preemtattoa  or  eiwcealmeni  wai  held  to  oultify  a  contract.  That 
tbej  are  only  analopn  is  evideoi;  bat  Ihey  serve  to  provide 
the  spriker  with  grounds  for  enlarging  on  the  enormity  of 
Atheoo^cnes'  fraud,  under  cover  of  which  he  escapei  from  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case.  He  is  then  free  to  devote  himself  to  a 
comprebcnsire  attack  cm  the  general  character  of  bis  oppooent, 
esponally  on  his  public  acts,  which  are  represented  to  bant 
been  of  a  most  un)u[Ti'>tic  and  even  ireachcrouf  nature.  Kith 
this  deouuciaiiou  tbe  speech  closes,  certainly  leaving  behind  it 
the  imjjraaaioa  that,  whatever  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  mighl 
be,  AtbeiM^enea  was  very  little  likely  to  cicapc  cimderaoaiion. 

It  may  be  said  that  six  speeches,  fire  of  which  are  imperfect 
and  all  comparatively  short,  are  an  iostifficient  bsiii  on  which  to 
liirm  a  sound  jndgraent  of  an  orator's  genius.     Bui,  in  additioa^ 
to  the  ^t  that  these  six  speeches  include  specimens  of  seven 
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dilTcrcnC  clnsurs  nf  nmtorvi  wc  linvc  othtrr  material  bv  wlitcli  to 
check  our  ciinclusions.  The  ancient  critics,  niiubW  Dionjijiu 
of  HtilicarnaMUi  anil  Lnnginus  (or  whoever  was  the  aatti<>r  of 
the  treatitc  '  On  the  Sublime '),  have  left  u»  MtimatcB  of  ()ype> 
lides  which  enable  us  to  understand  the  view  held  of  liiin  bt 
COinpeteDt  judf>es  who  had  all  his  works  Iwfnrr  them.  Some  of 
his  cbaract eristics  wc  learn  onlj  from  ihnin.  Of  his  humosr, 
for  instance,  on  which  Lunginu*  !nvs  mucli  stmrs*,  Htttr  or  no 
direct  cviilence  has  come  down  to  ui.  Hut,  on  the  whole,  ll>c 
judgment  of  nntitjuity  it  conrirmctl  bj-  his  extant  works.  Hit 
Style  is  simple,  direct,  and  natural.  His  narrative  is  excelleni, 
and  his  argumentation  clear.  lie  is  not  an  exponent  uf  ibe 
^reat  style  in  oratory  ;  the  only  speech  now  extant  in  which  br 
attempts  a  tot'ty  eloquence  is  the  Funrral  Oration,  and  in  ibii, 
though  he  Is  stalely  nnd  (lignificd,  he  is  not  so  impressivfi  as  a 
Stronger  man  would  have  been.  The  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Demosthenes  were  alien  to  his  temiwr.iroenL  He  has  not  the 
grip  and  fire  which  made  his  great  contemporary  so  terrible  an 
■di'ersary.  He  does  not  overwhelm  his  onponenl  with  indi^'- 
nant  eloquence,  nor  force  a  verdict  from  the  jurors  by  vehemeaw 
and  righteous  wralh,  but  rather  wins  it  from  them  by  apparent 
simplicity.  He  makes  it  appear  the  most  natural  thing  in  thr 
world  to  take  his  view  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  lb; 
case.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  speeches  he  was  not  held  In 
the  ancients  to  excel.  Whether  from  lack  of  power  or  of  in- 
dustry, he  had  not  the  wonderful  art  of  intertwining  argumcat 
with  rhetoric  which  it  part  of  the  secret  of  Demosthenn'  sue- 
ceas.  Analyse  the  '  De  Corona,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  per- 
suasion and  denunciation,  logic  and  rhetoric,  alternate  throughval 
the  speech,  so  that  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  aic 
alike  appealed  to,  neither  being  overtired  while  both  are  COli< 
vinced.  The  art  of  Hyperides  is  simpler.  Narrative,  legs! 
argument,  appeals  to  pity  or  prejudioe,  arc  separated  from  one 
another,  'i'o  e.-ich  Is  assigned  its  own  distinct  part  of  the 
oration;  hut  the  shortness  of  the  speeches  saves  this  simplicity 
from  bein);  wearisome.  In  language,  too,  Hyperides  is  not  lU 
the  straitckt  or  most  artistic  sect.  A  tradition,  not  necessarily 
to  be  believed,  represents  htm  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Isocralca; 
but  he  has  little  trace  of  the  Isocratean  manner.  He  disregaril* 
the  rule  against  hiatus,  frequently  allowing  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  In  folinw  a  vowel  ending;  a  carophonv  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  gr>-iit  rhetorician.  His  vocabulary  was  cea* 
cured  as  incorrect,  admitting  strange  wonis  and  formationi 
which  were  rejected  by  severer  purists.  In  short,  his  style 
ificlincd  to  the  natural  and  collot^uial,  rather  than  to  the  rlietn- 
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rical  niid  artistic  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  anbUmc  and  eloquent 
on  the  other. 

It  must  not  Im?  supposed,  however,  that  Hypcridc*  was 
without  art.  He  is  not  tht;  splendid  itnproriser,  like  j^!scliinrs, 
even  if  his  <>rntii>iis  run  no  danger  of  being  nccuxcd,  iikn 
thOM  of  Demnstlirnes,  of  smelling  of  the  lamp.  We  liax  plenty 
of  art,  but  it  is  the  art  which  simulates  nalurul  simplicity. 
His  stvlc  is  the  st^lo  of  L}'sias,  become  more  artistic  and 
self-conscious.  Ljsiaa  is  a  plain  man  telling  a  plain  tale; 
Hjporides  is  a  elevcr  man,  who  has  cultivated  lucidity  till  it 
has  become  natural  to  him.  Wc  have  no  exact  parallel  to  him 
in  the  English  longunge.  For  Lysias  and  for  lsocrnti-»  we 
might  name  rivals;  hut  we  should  find  n  nearer  ^esemblancl^  to 
Htperides  among  the  best  writers  of  French  prose.  The  art 
WDlch  has  achieved  complete  lucidity  may  not  be  the  strongest 
kind  of  writing,  but  it  is  a  high  gift  and  rarely  attained. 
Indeed,  without  art  of  an  eminent  kind,  Hyperides  would  never 
have  won  the  position  generally  assigned  to  him  by  ancient 
critics  among  Athenian  orators.  An  Athenian  audience  was 
trained  by  long  habituation  (o  look  for  and  to  reeognJze  careful 
preparation  in  the  speeches  to  which  it  listened.  To  speak 
impromptu  would  have  been  to  court  failure;  and  Hyperides 
did  not  fail.  Katlier  we  recognize  in  him  the  orator  of 
consummate  talent,  unequal,  perhaps,  to  the  highest  {lights  of 
eloquence,  but  certain  never  to  fal!  far  short  of  expectation. 
We  can  fairly  accept  the  judgment  of  Longions,  when  he  says 
that  Hyperides,  [hough  he  had  superiors  in  each  of  the  gilts 
which  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  orator,  w&8  yot  second  best 
in  all. 

And  with  these  qualities  of  ingenuity,  of  lucidity,  of  per- 
suasiveness, he  joined  that  crowning  gift  which  makes  his 
work  precious  to  us  still  to-day,  the  gift  of  literary  style. 
We  have  many  clever,  many  clear,  many  persuasive  speakers, 
but  we  do  not  count  their  speeches  as  literature,  nor  expect 
them  to  be  read  even  one  generation  hence.  In  all  English 
history  the  speeches  of  one  statesman  only,  Burke,  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  national  literature,  just  as  of  Itoraan 
OTKtory  only  the  s]>eechcs  of  Cicero  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
But  at  Athens  we  can  name  balf-a-dozen  orators  whose  speeches 
are  literature,  and  even  so  we  have  not  counted  Antiphon  or 
IsEeus  or  Deinurchus.  The  difference  is  not  duo  solely  to  a 
(liflerence  in  ability,  but  fur  more  to  a  difference  in  the  audience. 
An  orator  is,  ultimately,  that  which  his  hearers  make  him. 
An  English  jury  would  be  filled  with  bewilderment  and 
suspicion  by  the  art  of  an  Athenian  orator,  and  an  English 
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judge  would  pull  him  up  for  irrelevance  in  the  midct  of  bit 
iiioxt  telling  nppi-nU.  An  Atlirninn  nudienoe,  leitured  and 
quick-witted,  e:(]>ected  and  npprecintcd  literary'  finiib  and  rlie* 
torintl  art.  Ttierefure  an  Atlieiiian  speaker  devoted  more 
thought  and  care  to  the  exact  prc^wration  of  his  ipcecbea  ihan 
nowadaj-a  would  be  thought  expedient.  lD»te«d  of  stud^tnf 
law,  he  studied  the  srt  of  tpeaking.  The  result  is  that  the  pettjr 
swindlers  and  mntefartors  of  Athens,  twenty-two  centuries  igo^ 
have  achieved  immnrtality  hecnusr  Demostlicncs  or  Hypcridcs 
undertook  their  prosecution  or  defence.  The  dywi/Kr/ta  <tV  TJ 
jrapa^ijfia  of  Athens  has  become  tlie  tcr^fut  cc  ati  of  the 
modern  world. 

This  band  of  immortal  orator*  Hyperides  has  rejoined  by 
virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  the  last  fortjr-five  years.  Of  six 
speeches  now  extant,  one  is,  indeed,  too  wholly  fragmentary  to 
rank  as  literature;  but  becauic  it  is  the  prosecution  of  Demo- 
sthene*  it  has  n  prrmam-nt  value  for  us  as  history.  For  the  rest, 
ibe  '  Lycopbrim '  pceaervi^s  a  lung  passage  of  Attic  p^us4^  of  the 
best  period;  the  Iragmenl  of  the  '  Philippides '  is  a  vigorous 
piece  of  political  rhetoric ;  the  '  Funeral  Oration '  is  a  careful 
and  stately  panegyric,  which  to  Longinus,  at  leaat,  appeared  to 
lie  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  that  class  of  eloquence. 
'  Kuxenippus'  givesusn  specimen  of  a  speech,  perfect  and  in 
on  a  subject  of  curious  interest,  in  the  easy  and  graceful  elyl 
which  HyjK-ridcs  was  a  master ;  and  finnlty  the  '  Alhenugencs '  is 
a  brilliant  example  of  art  and  ingenuity,  of  skill  in  language 
and  skill  in  argument.  There  is  no  great  set  speech,  such  as 
those  which  are  the  most  famous  efTurts  of  Demosthenes  and 
yEschines  and  Lycurgus ;  but  the  great  set  ajieech  was  not  the 
manner  in  which  H^peridcs  excelled,  and  we  have  enough  id 
bring  before  us  an  adequate  picture  of  the  man  who  followed 
next,  in  popular  estimation  of  bis  contemporaries,  to  the 
greatest  orator  that  the  world  has  known.  We  should  DM 
venture  now  to  rank  him  with  Demostlicncs.  Wc  miss  the 
force  of  character,  the  intensity  of  conviction,  the  energy  of 
expression,  which  secure  our  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
Philip's  great  opponent,  even  while  we  know  that  it  was  lietter 
for  humanity  that  Philip  should  triumph.  Vet  we  recognize  in 
Hyperides  consistency  and  earnestness  as  a  politician,  great 
talent  and  versatility  as  a  pleader  ;  and,  above  all,  we  welcome 
in  his  recovered  speeches  new  instances  of  that  undying  cKann 
of  language  and  of  style,  which  is  the  inalienable  possession  of 
all  tlie  literature  of  Athens. 
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Smith,  D.C.L.    loiidon,  1893. 
3.  Social  Kvohiliim.      Bj  Bcnjttmin  Kidi!.      London,  1894. 
3.  Manuel  tiu  Demaffotfoe.     Par  Ranul  Ferr^,     Paris,  1889.  ' 

IN'  the  lut  number  of  our  Review  we  called  ntlcotinn  to  loine 
of  tlic  dangers  which  thri-nlencd  to  impntr  ihe  dignilr,  the 
Belf>respett,  the  independence,  and  the  nuthctrit^  of  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons.  We  now  prop«se  lo  ]>u»h  lh«  L-nijuirj'  hack  lo  a 
Jurtber  sla^*.  The  popular  assembly  is  what  ihe  constituencies 
make  it.  The  source  of  the  peril  of  Parliament  is  the  peril  of 
the  poll  in  ^-booths. 

'1  he  political  portent  of  the  last  half-ccnturv  has  been  the  rise, 
»l  first  gradual  Biid  partial,  but  latterly  rapi<l  nnd  now  almost 
cumpleli?,  of  democracy.  Few  word*  in  thr  lang^iiagc  have  been 
more  abused  by  thecirists  ur  bv  terrorists  than  this.  Properly 
speaking,  democracy  is  not  a  synonym  for  mob-rule;  still  less 
does  it  signify  government  by,  and  in  exclusive  favour  of,  that 
mysterious  entity  called  the  People.  It  rather  means  the  rule 
by  (bo  nation  for  national  ends,  and  is  opposed  to  rule  by  the 
masses,  or  the  classes,  or  a  tiinglo  despot,  for  sectional  selfish 
objecls.  But  it  may  assume  one  of  two  forms,  one  spurious, 
*be  other  true.  The  spurious  democracy  is  a»  srlt'-scekiog  in 
its  tnlcrcEls,  as  unbridled  in  its  rapacity,  tis  narrow  in  it*  aims, 
0*  degrading  in  its  ioRuence,  as  the  worst  and  most  exclusive 
form  of  caste  or  despotism.  True  democracy  means  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  for  general  comprehensive 
objects, — self-government  in  the  special  inleresls  neither  of  the 
classes  nor  of  the  masses,  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  no 
particular  race,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  British 
empire.  In  its  true  form  democracy  ha^  for  us  no  terrors,  and 
we  have  iio  wish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  manifest  fact  of  its 
advent.  VVe  are  neither  such  pessimists  nor  such  optimists  as 
lo  suppose  thai  the  ultimate  result  of  thu  changed  conditions  of 
jwlitics  and  society  will  of  necessity  prove  either  entirely  baneful 
or  entirely  beneficial.  All  depends  on  the  momentous  question, 
which  a  few  more  years  will  probably  decide,  whether  in  this 
country  democracy  will  assume  its  true  or  its  spurtout  form.  The 
roarof  the  rapids  sounds  clearly  in  our  ears;  and  the  current  seems 
to  be  gathering  itself  together  for  the  plunge  into  what  may  prove 
to  be  either  destruction  or  the  passage  into  calmer  waters : — 

*  ChnoB,  Oosmos  t  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  who  can  tell  how  all  will  end  t  * 

The  political  circumstances  under  which  democracy  is  attain- 
ing its   full   stature   are  in   this  country   fraught  with   special 
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dangers.  Great  Britain  is  not  protected  against  tlie  perils  of 
the  democratic  raovement  in  the  nay  in  which  America  is 
snfeguardcd.  Wc  have  no  Supreme  Coort  rai»«]  above  the 
pnssions,  prejudices,  and  dclusiuna  of  lliv  hour,  wiihout  whose 
■anction  no  change  in  the  Constitution  can  be  effected.  Wc 
have  no  Second  Chamber  i?orresp<indiug  to  the  American 
Senate,' — a  bodv  which  stands  on  a  fooling  of  complete  cqnaliti, 
aiwl  exercises  co-ordinate  powers,  with  the  popular  assembly. 
Our  Sovcrt'tgu  is  not,  like  the  American  President,  entrusted 
with  substaniial  political  authority.  Wc  have  not  even  any 
written  Constitution  at  all,  and,  in  times  of  popular  excitement, 
cstablishci]  usngrs,  precedents,  and  customs  may  share  the  fate 
of  the  unwritten  cwle  of  parliamentary  manners,  and  b6  swept 
aside  as  nnti(|unli^ii  luitibiT. 

Our  p'litlica!  history  has  been  a  record  of  oscillations  between 
moiiarcliicul,  iirUtocratic,  and  popular  forces.  The  balance  hat 
inclined  this  way  and  that ;  ihe  equilibrium  has  been  tempo- 
rarily disturbed  in  one  direction  or  another,  only  to  be  again 
restored.  Now,  however,  the  ailjitstmrnt  of  force*  seems  to 
have  been  finally  and  irrevocably  dcstrtiyed.  The  powers  of 
the  Sovereign,  though  nominally  considerable,  so  fur  as  then 
practical  exercise  is  cimcerned  have  shrunk  into  impotence. 
The  powers  of  the  aristocratic  House  have  been  prarlicAllj 
restricted  to  a  suspensive  veto,  and  the  upper  branch  of  thi! 
Legislature  has  ceased,  except  by  a  constitutional  fiction,  to  bt 
an  assembly  of  co-ortlinate  authority  wilb  the  popular  body. 
The  residuary  legatee  of  all  the  authority  and  power*,  formerljr 
exercised  by  the  Crown  or  the  Peers,  is  the  majority  of  th« 
House  of  Commons.  No  written  Constitution  intcrjmses  even 
a  papi'r  barrier  between  the  will  of  the  constituencies  and  il) 
legislative  enactment.  Our  government  is  nominally  a  conitt- 
tutiunal  monarchy,  and  such  in  outward  form  it  will  probablf 
remain  for  many  years  to  come ;  but  the  true  political  questions 
before  lu  are,  whether  we  are  to  be  a  tempered  or  an  absolute 
democracy,  and  whether  that  democracy  is  to  assume  a  true  oi 
a  spurious  form. 

The  few  remaining  shreds  of  the  old  balance  which  checked 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  power  by  any  one  of  the  (bre< 
far<:es  in  the  Stale  are  marked  out  for  deatruction.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  with  it  of  the  bicameral  system, 
is  part  of  the  Radical  programme,  and  the  question  it  put  in  the 
form  of  a  dilemma,  which  starts  from  the  basis  of  the  absolute 
will  of  the  People.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  Knliph  Omar'l 
famous  decision  with  regard  to  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian 
Library:  'If  they  agree  with  the  Koran,  (hey  are  unnecessary! 
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if  tbey  do  not,  they  are  mischievous.  In  either  case  let  them 
1)8  burned.'  '  If,'  sny  our  jMitilical  Oinnrs  of  to-day,  '  the  House 
uf  Lords  agrees  with  the  popular  House,  it  is  superfluous;  if  tC 
<Usagree«,  it  is  dangerous.  Let  it  therefore  be  destroyed.'  The 
ohjpct  of  n  bicameral  system  is  to  prevent  hasty  cbani^es  in  the 
Constitution,  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  popular  voice  is  not 
dednted  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  to  afford  thtr  poputar 
nssembly  nn  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  position.  'ITio 
powers  iif  the  House  of  Lords  are,  therelore,  v\  sn  extremely 
lioiiied  character,  and  are  only  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
rauiion.  On  the  issues  now  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  Chambers,  ihere  oin  be  no  question,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  minds  of  unprejudiced  men,  that  those  powers  have  been 
used  with  the  utmost  forbearance.  In  rejecting  the  Hume  Rule 
iJill,  the  Lords  have  not  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  their  opponents  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  fact  to  join  issue  on  their  action.  If  ft  Bitl 
is  re-introduced  for  Home  Hule^  it  will  not  be  the  same  ]>roposa]f 
but  a  measure  which  has  been  miidified  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  authors,  improved.  Lord  IlHSebeiy  has,  in  fact,  entirely 
conceded  the  case  of  the  Opposition  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
attack  on  the  Huuse  of  Lords  is  concerned. 

The  action  of  ihe  Upper  House  on  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  and  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  marked  by  the  same 
cautious  and  forbearing  use  of  powers  which  arc  admittedly 
limited.  The  principle  of  employers'  liability  was  frankly 
accepted;  but  the  Lords  took  their  stand  upon  ihc  side  of 
ireedom  of  contract  and  of  individual  liberty.  In  dealing  with 
tbe  Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  Upper  House  insisted  on  two 
important  amendments,  and  on  two  only.  In  both  these  amend" 
ments  tbey  re-introduced  matter,  which  originally  formed  part 
of  the  Government  proposal,  or  received  the  approval  of  many 
members  of  the  Kadical  parii,  or  from  which  the  Oovernment 
itself,  nt  an  earlier  sta^o  of  th<-  proceedings,  had  declared  that 
tbey  could  not  in  honour  withdraw. 

It  is  not  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  any 
particular  occasion  which  renders  it  liable  to  what  Sir  VV.  Har* 
court  calls  the  charge  of  'high  treason'  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  attacked  on  the  broad  and  plain  issue  that 
no  restraint  whatever  is  to  bu  placed  on  the  decisions  of 
tbe  elected  delegates  of  the  People.  The  agitation  against  the 
Upper  Chamber,  in  fact,  derives  its  whole  force  from  the 
extreme  democratic  claim  that  the  People  are  entitled  to  rule 
the  country  absolutely,  without  any  check  on  tbe  caprices  of 
their  sovereign  will. 
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From  the  has'it  of  thn  same.  t]pmnCTinic  cWim  pmc«ect  Uip 
other  coDstitutionnl  rhnngt^x  which  nrv  mutt  str^iiuouslj*  ml- 
vocaled,  such  as  the  i  n trod  net !»n  of  '  oiie  man  one  vole,'  the 
shortening  of  the  period  for  which  Parliament  i»  elected,  and 
the  payment  of  Members.  Plurality  of  voiing  is  another  abni 
nf  the  old  BVBtem  under  which  taxation  and  rcpmcntatlon 
went  hand  in  hand.  This  vestige  nf  n  jinlulary  pnncipir  it  to 
he  swept  nway  in  favour  nf  the  'one  man  one  vote,'  whidi 
brings  us  prnr.tically  to  univennl  luftrage,  with  no  i-lectoral 
qualificiilion  except  that  of  manhood.  It  it  obrious  liiat, 
without  the  simultaneous  estahliihment  of  'one  man, one  value,' 
this  so-called  reform  is  partial  and  ineomplete.  Tba  democrat, 
who  adrocaies  the  one,  cannot  refuse  his  assent  to  the  other 
without  cxposinR  the  hollownesg  of  his  democratic  professions. 
If  the  will  of  the  people  if,  at  he  urges.  In  he  absolute,  let  its 
voice  have  free  cipretsinn.  The  attempt  tn  remove  one  in- 
equality  and  tn  retain  nnothi-r  and  {;ruuter  anomaly,  because  the 
first  is  fai'ourahle,  and  the  second  is  unfavourable,  to  tli« 
interests  of  his  party,  is  an  imposture,  a  deliberate  packing  of 
the  cards.  Those  who  support  such  an  electioneering  manoeuvre 
arc  merely  playiu";  with  democratic  counters  for  the  sake  of 
aristocratic  rewards,  , 

Heptcnnia!  Parliaments,  eipecially  in  the  first  ye»r»  of  their 
existen(w,  securcil  to  elected  Members  some  sort  of  indepcn* 
(lence  as  free  counselhirs.  Hut  fixity  of  tenure  was  felt  to  be 
hostile  to  the  new  principle,  that  Members  of  Parliament  are 
delegates  of  their  constituencies,  bearing  their  instructions  in 
their  pocket,  from  which  they  diue  not  deviate.  To  shorten 
the  duration  of  Parliament  is  to'sccure  the  more  direct  control 
of  the  electors  over  their  servants;  to  establish  triennial  or  even 
annual  Pnrtiamcnis  is  to  make  every  department  of  national! 
life  feel  the  actual  impulse  of  universal  suffrage.  It  is  on  thif* 
ground  only,  and  not  on  the  g;rnund  of  efTicIency,  that  the  change 
is  demanded.  ■ 

The  non-payment  of  Members,  again,  olTercd  some  sort  nfl 
practical  guarantee  thai  politics  would  not  be  converted  intM 
n  trade.  It  afforded  a  certain  security  for  disiiitciesltHloess  jl 
but  the  disinterestedness  demanded  by  democracies  has  limits.] 
The  penple  do  not  wish  to  be  served  gratuitously.  Unpaid! 
labour  M'ls  a  bail  example.  It  might  be  ca*v  to  proctinl 
unselfish  and  incorruptible  services  by  tlie  choice  of  representa^ 
tives  wiione  puiilion  and  cfaarncler  placed  them  i)eyund  tha 
reach  of  temptation.  So  long  as  liberty  was  ihe  obje<:t  aimed! 
at,  such  a  choice  was  made.  But  the  modem  Liberal  baaj 
turned  his  old  love  out  of  doors,  and  has  taken  equality  to  bill 
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bototn.  The  war  of  the  fatarc  ii  to  be  a  war  against  (he 
cultuTcil  ami  monird  classes,  and,  in  sucb  a  struggle,  rcpre- 
tnotntivf*  nf  ncnltli  and  educntinn  command  nn  ronfidcnce. 
The;  clinngi'  of  feeling  is  not,  indei-d,  conscioDsly  ndmitled. 
The  old  protection  which  was  alTurded  bv  unpaid  Members  is 
to  be  abolikhed,  on  the  pretext  thai  every  citizen  ought  to  enjny 
Mual  oppoitunities  of  parliamentary  life,  and  thus  the  door 
Will  be  thrown  oprn  to  professional  politicians,  who  prefer  to 
live  nn  the  public  rather  than  by  their  labour,  arc  absolutely 
dependent  (or  their  bread  and  butter  on  the  electors,  have  for 
the  most  pnrl  failed  in  some  previous  calling,  and  import  into 
politics  the  sour  animosities  and  bitter  prejudices  of  their 
failures.  Already  Parliament  has  been  practically  reduced  to  a 
voting  machine  by  the  new  form  of  the  Closure,  which  silences 
discussion  and  stifles  freedom  of  speech.  If  these  remaining 
measures  nie  carried,  tbe  democratic  principle  will  achieve  ils 
final  triumph.  Our  Constitution  will  then  become — what  it  has 
not,  we  are  thankful  to  think,  as  yet  become — an  instrument 
for  registering  the  whims  of  the  people,  and  an  instrument  of 
which  the  laucns  will  turn  the  crank. 

On  its  cocinl  side  the  possible  danger  is  equally  apparent.  It 
is  here  that  the  choice  between  a  true  and  o,  spurious  democracy 
becomes  most  inomenlous.  The  People  are  proclaimed  free  and 
sovereign;  ihey  hold  in  their  bunds  the  sources  of  power; 
politically  they  are  the  masters  of  tbe  wealthy.  Why  should 
the  sovereign  starve?  Why  should  he  be  condemned  to  labour 
and  poverty  while  his  servants  live  in  luxury? 

The  unequni  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  fact  that  none  can 
avoid  recognizing  and  that  all  deplore.  There  are  fow  perscms 
who  would  shrink  from  personal  sacrifices  if  there  were  any 
reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  poverty.  But  the  probicni 
is  one  before  which  science  recoils  in  silence.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  its  work  has  been  almost  exclusively  destruc- 
tive. It  has  reduced  to  absunlity  or  inconsistency  the  views  of 
individualists  and  colleclivists,  and  it  lias  gathered  a  mass  of 
empirical  observations  too  flimsy  to  bear  the  weight  of  solid 
superstructure.  Here  its  work  ends.  Socialism  steps  into  the 
gap  wiiich  science  should  occupy,  and  offers  a  solution  which 
seems  to  us  to  involve  society  in  the  near  future  in  still  more 
intolerable  conditions.  But  there  arc  two  circumstances  which 
render  its  proffered  solution  a  real  danger.  In  tbe  first  place, 
it  professes  to  solve  a  problem  which  other  schools  of  thinker* 
recognize  onlv  to  demonstrate  its  insolubility  except  hv  the 
processes  of  social  evolution.  Socialism  is  belore  the  world  as 
e  theory  which  even  appears  to  afford,  on  an  universal 
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scnlt^,  an  immediate  means  of  reelir^ing  the  baUncc  bctwccit 
wealth  and  poverty.  The  people  are  in  that  intellectual  Mage 
of  development  when  they  rendily  listen  to  appeals  to  their 
t'eelinj>s  or  ilcsiros;  they  have  not  advanced  to  that  higher 
point,  whcr«  ihcy  can  follow  closely  the  argument*  ^(I(I^^»«sl 
to  thoir  intellect*.  As  yet,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Socialism 
may  hare  made  little  way.  But  it  oHeri  its  solution  under  ne 
social  conditions  which  render  it  suicidal  to  i^ore  its  possible 
acuuisitioR  of  rapid  and  widespread  influence.  It  au;>!;eiU 
deiiiiite  advantages,  which  those  who  are  lo  profit  by  them  can 
reiidily  understand  and  have  the  power  to  carry  into  IcgisUti 
effect.  It  is  no  longer  the  plaything  of  philanthropic  scnti 
mcnt  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  mav,  nt  any  moment,  becxime 
powerful  element  in  practical  politics. 

In  dealing  with  social  democracy,  as  in  meeting  the  onset  o> 
political  democracy,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  unfavourable 
ami  disquielin;;  circumstances.  Society,  like  the  Slate,  wants 
stability  ;  the  old  bonds  have  been  loosened,  if  not  snapped 
asunder.  Trade  and  ngririihurc  arc  in  n  stale  of  uneiampleil 
depression.  A  series  of  fierce  disputes  of  unprecedented  dui«tion 
have  embittered  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers, 
and  disorganized  not  only  the  iiidu«tnes  in  which  they  occu 
but  all  other  dependent  induntries.  In  country  districts 
cultural  distress  is  slowly  working  what  is  little  short 
social  revolution.  In  towns,  and  especially  in  London,  muni- 
cipal Jacobinism  is  rampant,  and  the  ward-politician  threatens 
to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  There  aie  scarcely  any  small 
freeholders,  and  only  a  dwimlling  number  of  sinall  shopkcepert, 
to  supply  those  links  on  which  the  strength  of  the  social  chain 
depen<U.  Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  classes  who  have  most 
to  lose  by  industrial  revolutions  is  marked  by  uncertainty  am 
hesitation.  Discontented  with  the  prejii^iit  conditions  of  society, 
deeply  stirred  by  the  mental  and  physical  sulTerin);  which  t: 
struggle  for  existence  involves,  they  are  yet  profoundly  distrustfd 
of  crude  schemes  of  reconstruction  which  threaten  to  produce 
all  the  greater  evils  of  an  unknown  future.  But,  dubious  of 
their  own  position,  thev  have  not  the  courage  of  conviction 
which  Is  necessary  to  stimulate  them  to  action.  They  do  not 
bar  the  road  with  the  cry  of  ■  danger' ;  they  only  cling  to  tbe 
skirls  of  those  in  front  with  the  querulous  cry  that  they  araj 
going  too  fast,  forgetting  that,  if  the  direction  is  right,  the  pact' 
of  progress  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  movements  of  the  fame 
anil  the  asthmatic.  i 

In  their  political  and  ihrir  social  atpects  such  seem  to  us  th*! 
conditions  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  stand.     What  will  Im-  its 
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oalcome  ?  Two  of  \\\c  bo»k>  wbicli  we  kftve  placed  &t  the  head 
of  these  pa;;e3  nnswer  the  question  in  a  widely  difTerent  fuabion. 
Professor  Guldwin  ^mith  speaks  as  an  obscivcr  from  outsi(li>. 
HU  view  ol  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  th«  day 
appears  to  u>  to  be  unduly  gloomy.  Hut  (hose  who  contemplate 
a  crisis  from  n  diitnnce  nrn  ciftt-n  bnltnr  judges  than  tho^c  who 
stand  in  its  midst.  Profi'ssor  Guldwin  Smith,  in  fact,  rcprc- 
sents  that  continental  opinion  In  whieh  contemporaries  are  often 
told  (o  recognise  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  he  rej)reit?iits  it 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  he  observes,  which  no 
foreignrr,  even  the  most  intelligent,  can  possess.  In  his  striking 
article  on  'The  Political  Crisis  in  England,'  ho  traces  with 
vigorous  strokes  the  progress  and  the  peril  of  democratic 
government.  He  holds  that  socialistic  RnilicBlism  is  advancing 
rapidly  towards  dismemberment  and  rapine.  He  denies  that 
majorities,  especially  when  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
nation  are  on  the  other  side,  have  any  right  divine,  ainJ  he  thus 
conclude*  hi*  review  of  the  situation : — 

'  People  arc  not  bound  to  fold  their  arms  in  liime  snbmiiisi'oti  when 
tbejr  can  prevent  tho  crti^l  iodtdgence  of  class  hatred,  public  rapine, 
or  the  diemembcrniont  of  tho  nation,  any  moro  tlian  tucy  nro  buDud 
to  fold  their  araie  in  tauio  eubtQisnion  when  tho  tymony  of  a  despot 
kwomcs  inBufferablo.  There  are  intomntioual  Bituntiimn,  though 
WW,  out  of  wliich  the  only  exit  is  war.  There  aro  domestic  situa- 
tions, far  fewer  still,  out  of  which,  as  Mirabeaii  saw,  the  only  exit  is 
civil  war,  or  the  display  of  a.  dBtcrminatiou  to  face  civil  war  rather 
than  suffer  the  extrsmity  of  wroQg.  A  ninjoiity,  conecioiis  that  its 
power  is  nrtifiuial,  and  ihat  the  real  strength  is  on  the  other  niile,  will 
altno^t  always  decline  the  contest  and  refrain  from  further  agi^restrion. 
If  it  does  nut,  the  uutioual  destiny  at  all  events  will  be  dociJeil,  not 
by  demagogic  appeals  to  pusRioit  aud  the  love  of  plun^Iur,  or  by  tho 
fg«ft  of  Old  Parliamentary  Hands,  but  by  tho  gonuiue  furce  aud 
flHnliood  of  the  nation.' 

Very  different  is  tho  note  struck  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd. 
His  argument,  stated  with  the  utmost  brevity,  is  this.  Tho 
doctrine  of  social  evolution,  of  which  be  is  an  eager  advocate, 
demands  that  man  should  be  developing  a  higher  ideal  of  social 
condition.  This  condition  Mr.  Kidd  finds  neither  in  socialism 
nor  in  social  equality,  but  in  equal  social  opportunity.  The 
change  involves  immense  sacrifices  by  the  higher  classes.  But 
Mr.  Kiitd  believes  that  these  will  bo  made  through  the  operation 
of  religion,  an  evolutionary  force  which  science  ignores.  It  is 
not  reason  which  urges  men  to  labour  for  unseen  goals,  and  to 
allempl  ends  which  are  inconvenient  to  their  present  circom- 
fltancca.     ll  is,  in  Mr.  Kitld*s  opinion,  religion  that  thus  impels 
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Rinnkind  lo  drive  for  objects  which  nrc  not  immnclinlcly  I>eneB^ 
cial  til  itifilf,  'Die  tmsrlfishnris  which  it  l>cg(-t«  is  ihi;  trfincltve 
cnuxe  of  social  chstigcs.  The  upjiL-r  cinsws  could,  he  believei, 
hold  their  own  if  they  chose;  their  refusal  lo  «Jo  »o  doe*  not . 
proceed  from  the  decay  of  virile  force,  but  from  their  bamuii- 
tarianiain.  It  ia  this  priDcipIe  which  will  induce  thorn  to  con- 
cede nil  ibnC  the  peopir,  themiclvcs  proportionately  softened  by 
the  snme  religious  aldiiistic  inflnmrrg,  ntll  demand,  am)  thoi 
the  climigc  will  be  pcnccably  cfleclcd.  'The  fact  of  our  time,' 
be  concludes, 

'  which  oveisliodowB  nil  others,  U  the  arrival  of  D«moeracy.  Bol  tlu 
pcrcoptiou  of  tbo  fnct  is  of  relatively  little  importance  if  wo  do  itot 
also  n?alize  that  it  is  a  new  Democracy.  Tfaor*  ftr«  many  who  speak 
of  the  DOW  rulor  of  nations  as  if  ho  were  tiia  aune  Demos  whoso  cats 
the  dishonest  courtiers  have  ticliled  from  time  immemorial.  It  ii 
sot  80.  EvoD  those  wbo  attempt  to  lead  him  do  not  yet  tjaite 
nndorstnnd  bim.  Tbo«o  who  Ihinlc  that  ho  is  «boat  to  bring  chtos 
i&st^uid  of  order,  do  not  rightly  apprehend  tlie  nrtlaro  of  his  strength. 
They  do  uot  perceive  that  his  arrival  u  tho  crowning  remit  of  as 
ethical  movement  in  which  qtialitics  and  attribntcs  iraieh  wo  bavo 
nil  bci'U  taught  til  regard  as  the  very  highoct  of  which  human  nature 
is  cnjiabte,  find  the  ciiinplotest  eipreasiun  Uiey  hare  ever  reached  is 
the  history  of  the  race.' 

Thetc  are  brave  words:  bnt  we  mutt  frankly  own  that  they 
sound  to  at  like  the  language  of  a  ibeoriit,  if  not  of  a  visionary. 
Wc  can  detect  no  symptom  which  is  not  contradicted  by  other 
symptoms,  that  the  new  democracy  is  to  dilTer  from  its  prede- 
cessors, or  thai  the  new  Demos  is  inditposed  lo  be  tickled  by 
the  words  of  dishonest  courtiers.  Slill  less  do  we  recognize  any 
sign  that  thoic  who  attempt  to  lead  him  have  in  any  decree 
misinterpreted  lii*  nnture.  On  the  contrary,  tbcy  appear  to  ut 
to  have  gauged  it  to  a  nicety.  It  is  the  character  of  the  appeals 
which  nrc  Mldressn)  to  tlie  democracy,  ami  the  success  with 
which  those  ap[>eals  are  followed,  that  most  incline  us  to  the 
pessimism  of  .Sir.  Goldwia  Smith  rather  than  to  the  optimism 
of  Mr.  Kidd,  Our  new  aovereign  is  surrounded  with  ao  atmo- 
sphere of  adulation  and  insincerity.  His  worst  passions  and 
most  unreasoning  prejudice*  are  encouraged.  Every  hour  be  ii 
told  of  his  omnijNitencc  and  his  infallibility.  He  is  taught  that 
'only  those  who  cannot  read  can  rule,'  and  that  inlcUigmcs^ 
experience,  and  culture  are  bis  inveterate  foes.  He  is  urged  (o 
rely  for  his  progress,  not  on  his  own  exertions,  but  on  legisla- 
tion at  ibe  expense  of  those  who  are  more  thrifty,  more  energetic, 
Oiore  gifted  than  himself.  Our  '  practised  hustings-lian' are 
using  all  their  cJforis  to  train  the  sorcrrign  people  in  the  worst 
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school  of  Orienlnl  despotiiin,  and  it  will  not  be  their  faults  if 
«ar  ruler  iloes  not  grow  up  weak,  capricious,  cruc),  nrliith,  nod 
t^ranoical. 

If  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming  than  the  naluro  of  thf 
opprnU  addrctaed  to  constituencies,  or  than  the  personal 
(IcKpotitm  from  which  we  have  been  recently  released,  it 
wniilil  hnwe  been  apparent  that  we  live  in  a  demnerntic  age 
nnd  under  a  system  of  universal  sufTrngn.  The  people  ic  the 
Sovereign  of  to-dny.  Democracies  breed  demngoguet  a» 
nstutally  as  absolute  monarchies  breed  courtiers,  and  the  history 
of  the  words  by  which  we  indicate  the  parasites  of  a  court  or  of 
the  people  is  exactly  the  same.  Neither  the  title  of  demagogue 
nor  that  of  courtier  has  naturally  anv  sinister  meaning  :  both  may 
be  given  to  servants  who  are  loyal,  honest,  devoted,  and  sincere ; 
yet  both  are  discredited  by  usage  till  they  have  come  to  indicate 
men  whose  first  object  is  to  please  their  sovereign,  and  who 
make  that  the  supreme  guide  of  their  words  nnd  actions. 

In  his  approach  to  his  sovereign,  ibe  demagogue  starts  from 
the  same  assumption  as  ihe  courtier.  He  altrihutes  to  the 
people  the  same  extravagances  of  the  right  divine  with  which 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Tudors  was  endowed  hy  the  most 
subservient  of  his  suhjeels.  His  altitude  is  even  more  con- 
temptible than  that  of  the  sixteenth -century  courtier.  Pupil* 
who  are  ambitious  of  eminence  in  art,  students  who  desire  tn 
excel  in  literature,  fops  who  hope  to  lend  the  fashion,  all  study 
the  great  masters  nnd  trv  their  strength  by  copying  the  best 
models.  Thr  process  is  reversed  by  the  demagogue.  In  politics 
it  is  not  the  few  who  legislate  for  the  many,  but  the  many  who 
legislate  for  the  few  ;  and,  therefore,  he  takes  his  scat  at  the 
feet  of  the  least  intelligent,  the  least  experienced,  the  least 
enlightened  members  of  society,  to  learn  from  them  the  wisdom 
of  slatcsmianship.  He  is  like  a  soldier  who  studies  the  wt  of 
war,  not  from  the  great  captains,  but  in  the  ranks.  To  explain 
his  attitude  he  has  recourse,  at  this  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  supernatural,  and  appeals  to  the  miraculous. 
Individual  men  are,  as  everyone  knows  by  experience,  ignorant, 
selhsh,  envious,  greedy,  prejudiced,  accessible  to  (lattery,  liable 
to  make  mistakes.  Collect  the  same  individuals  into  a  crowd, 
call  them  the  People,  place  voting-papers  in  their  hands,  and 
they  rise  superior  to  evil  passions  and  prejudices;  their  bad 
inclinations  drop  from  olT  them;  they  become  inaccessible  to 
<?rror;  they  e*cnpe  the  liability  to  human  infirmities.  In  other 
words,  to  multiply  twenty  individuals  hy  a  million  is  to  change 
Iheir  character.  Arithmetic  is  the  charm  which  converts 
fallible  men  into  impeccable  angels.     The  most  famous  shrine 
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in  the  worlit  hns  nerer  worked  lu  man)'  wonders  in  a  hondrvd 
years  ai  l\\e  fin-^e-*iich  pcilling-boolli  works  in  a  week.  VVhj' 
hns  nu  inor.-ilitt  or  social  reforait-r  proposed  that  mankind  sliould 
be  n^enerated  bjr  a  dailj-  cleciioo  ? 

Huviii^  endowed  his  soveieigD  with  the  right  divint-,  tbi; 
demagogue  nest  proceeds  to  gain  his  alTcction*.  He  lias  here 
only  to  follon-  tile  inudulg  left  him  bjr  great  iniistent.  Centuries 
of  practice!  Iinrr  brought  the  nrt  of  the  courtier  to  such  perfeclioD 
that  it  is  incapable  of  improveinenl.  The  5tsi  object  of 
parasites,  whether  of  [>eoplu  or  kings,  is  to  convince  ibeir 
master  that  lUey  are  devoted  lo  his  cause.  Loyalty,  hdclity, 
honesty,  are  not  enour>h.  It  must  be  devotion,  and  ihn  essence 
of  devotion  is  uol  that  it  prcaupposcB  sympathy  or  illusion,  but 
that  it  silences  the  voice  of  duty.  The  dutiful  servant  adjusts 
conflicting  claims;  the  devoted  servant  impose*  no  such  limits 
on  his  service.  If  once  demagogues  can  convince  their  master 
that  lie  has  inspired  them  wjlh  devotion,  his  favour  is  won, 
But  bow  is  tile  people  to  be  convinced  ?  The  advertisement  ot 
disinterestedness  and  the  ostentation  of  xeal  are  obviously  the 
most  natural  means.  The  people  does  not  demand  that  its 
servants  should  forego  personal  ambition ;  hot  it  does  demand 
that  they  should  be  incorruptible,  and,  equally  importitnt,  that 
they  should  have  the  reputation  of  incorruptibility.  DJsinter- 
nstetlnexs  is,  in  fnrt,  useless  unless  it  is  manifrstnl  in  public. 
OemagogLics  should  he  capable  of  striking  histrionic  attitudes, 
and  must  not  despise  small  effects.  A  rugged  air  of  pride,  a 
breach  of  recogiiixed  rules  of  politi-ness,  a  carefully  planned  and 
deliberately  executed  defiance  of  conveniional  decorum,  a  self- 
affixed  adjectival  epithet,  sometimes  even  a  |>eculiarity  of  drets 
or  conveyance,  are  Ufcfut  means  of  catching  the  public  eye. 
Zcnl  is  a  (gu.ility  which  readily  finds  more  opportunities  of  dis- 
play than  disintercBicdness.  Talleyrand's  warning  ngain&t  *e.*l 
was  the  warning  of  an  idle  aristocrat,  and  it  has  no  applicatian 
to  the  demagogue.  The  latter  knows  well  enough  that  xeal  can 
be  as  vigorously  displaced  in  small  things  as  in  great,  in  fictions 
as  well  as  in  realities.  Misers  are  often  mure  pleased  to  save  a 
farthing  than  to  make  a  pound.  To  demagogues  the  destruction 
of  nn  imperreplible  abuse,  which  they  have  discovered  or 
created  for  tlirinsclves,  may  be  made  quite  as  valuable  as  an 
essential  measure  of  nen^ssa^y  reform.  As  with  ihedemngogue's 
disinterestedness,  so  with  his  zeal.  He  must  serve  the  people 
with  all  the  uoise  and  display  of  which  he  is  capable.  Cheap 
rhetoric,  Sashy  sentiment,  tawdry  declamation,  all  must  be 
pressed  into  his  service.  His  instrument  must  he  heard  at 
every  popular  concert.     It  is  of  no  importance  if  it  is  out  of 
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tune ;  the  only  essential  matter  is  tbat  it  tlioulcl  be  loud.  The 
music  may  offeud  against  the  good  taste  of  the  few  ;  but  it  is 
the  favour  of  the  many  which  is  the  dema^o^e's  suJce. 

Praise  is  an  initrument  of  which  the  demA)*0|;iie  makes  full 
use  in  the  court  that  he  pays  to  his  w>ven-ign.  He  knows  that 
his  task  is  not  to  instruct  but  to  plensc  his  audience,  and  that 
it*  prejudtcc-s  exist  for  him  to  humour,  nut  to  remove.  In  the 
admin  t  si  rat  iou  of  flattery  the  dcmagog;ue  enjoys  n  great  adviui- 
tage  over  the  parasite  who  plays  the  courtier  to  nn  individual 
ruler.  The  praise  cannot  be  too  grois;  it  Is  bestowed  on  a 
multitude,  and  collective  modesty  is  a  thing  unknown.  Men 
rarely  hear  so  much  ^od  of  themselves  as  they  think,  and  the 
portion  of  a  comptimeni  addressed  to  a  crowd,  which  each 
individual  appropriates  to  his  own  deserts,  is  known  only  to 
liim»!lf.  But  there  is  this  great  simitAnly  between  the  art  of 
flattery  as  pursued  by  the  courtier  and  the  demagogue.  Both 
are  aware  that  the  comparative  method  is  the  must  effective. 
A  king  does  not  so  much  care  to  know  that  be  is  wise ;  what 
he  desires  to  know  is  that  he  is  wiser  than  his  neighbour.  The 
masses  remain  apathetic  when  they  are  praised  for  their  intelli- 
<;ence,  their  good  sense,  their  patience,  their  domestic  virtues; 
what  really  rouses  their  enthusiasm  is  to  hear  that  thry  arc  more 
intelligent,  more  sensible,  more  discerning;,  more  temperate, 
more  chaste,  than  the  upper  classes.  Even  in  this  comparative 
method  there  are  degrees  in  which  flattery  is  successful.  The 
sovereign  people  do  not  care  to  be  pmiseil  for  the  virtues  they 
undoubtedly  possess.  The  most  subtle  form  is  to  defer  to  their 
judgment.  To  tell  them  of  their  industry,  their  frugality,  their 
charity  to  their  ptKirer  neighbours,  is  useless.  These  merits, 
in  their  opinion,  go  without  saying.  They  prefer  to  be  told  of 
the  superiority  of  their  understanding.  This  is  the  food  of 
which  ihey  are  most  greedy,  and  this  the  diet  against  which 
their  stomachs  never  seem  lo  revolt. 

Flattery  is  not  enough.  To  the  skilful  touch  of  demagogues 
the  evil  passions  of  the  people  are  not  less  respoii»ive  than  their 
vanities.  Envy  and  hatred  are  the  stnugs  which  the  new 
courtier  delights  lo  finger,  and,  like  bis  predecessor  id  the  art, 
be  knows  that  to  direct  these  passions  against  a  class  thiwiugh 
an  individual  is  to  socurw  their  permanent  aid  without  losing  a 
particle  of  their  concentroted  force.  It  is  not  in  so  many  wonls 
that  the  demagogue  appeals  to  the  passion  of  hatred.  He  calls 
(he  feeling  that  he  evokes  a  just  indignation  or  a  righteous 
wrath,  but  its  effect  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  precisely  the 
lame.  He  bids  his  audience  remember  all  the  Milcbelstowna 
of  the  past,  however  remote.     He  paints  every  country  sooiro 
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as  a  feudal  tjrnnl,  every  parish  priest  as  a  Ton)iieinacl* 
every  capitalist  lu  n  mbtwr,  every  cmploytT  of  labour  a* 
sweater.  Tlie  tbcme  ii  sun-  to  prove  altnictire.  All  that  is' 
required  for  Its  lUcceKsful  devL-lupment  is  the  eye  (bat  is  kcra 
in  senrrh  in  the  dustbin  for  facts  in  favour  of  tbe  view,  and  ii 
resolutely  closed  to  cverytbing  ibat  telU  tt<;3inst  it.  Envy, 
again,  is  the  rampant  fault  of  dcmocracicg,  and  it  is  tAsy  fo 
the  demagogue  lo  foster  Its  growth.  In  ordinary  conditions  ot 
society  men  conceal  their  envious  feelings  from  very  shamej 
But  democracy  flaunts  the  vice  in  your  face  a*  a  virtue.' 
Political  and  tocial  equality  demands  the  obliteration  of  all 
dislinclioDS,  and  thereloie  di-mocraliu  envy  is  really  love  of 
humanity,  or  a  burning  seme  of  injustice,  which  abhors  in- 
equalities and  demands  their  instant  suppression.  To  this 
vicious  virtue  the  demagogue  appeals  by  means  of  the  moil 
startling  contrasts  n-hicli  he  ran  command.  He  dwells  on  the 
'gilded  snhiont'  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  fever-haunled  dens^^l 
of  the  mass<!s,  placing  iu  absolute  juxtaposition  the  blackest^^J 
shadows  and  the  most  garish  lijchts,  setting  the  exii-enie  of 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  omitling  all 
the  gradations  which  in  real  life  MifCen  the  one  into  the  other. 
His  themo  Is  that  society  is  deliberately  organized  to  benefit 
the  rich  at  the  expenic  of  the  poor.  He  denounces  ciipitalisl* 
as  sworn  foes  of  the  arlisnn  or  tyrannical  nppresMir*  of  the 
labourer,  ant]  sweeps  aside  the  arguments  of  puliiicali-conomislt 
as  the:  *pc-ri;i1  pleading  of  the  hirelings  of  plutocracy.  J 

Appeals  to  vanity,  to  hatred,  or  la  envy  are   not  the  ouln 
slock-in-trade  of  the  demagogue.     ThcK  are  certain  catcbwordM 
which  are  never  out  of  bit  mouth.     It  is  in  dealing  with  [h«J 
People  that  a  good  cry  is  found  to  be  so  much  better  than  M 
goou  cause.     One  of  these  phrases  is  'democratic  progress,*    Thill 
is  the  doctrine  which  gives  the  demagogue  his  strongest  leve^ 
in  prnrlienl  afTnirs.     The  Irntb  of  the  principles  to  which  the 
apjieal  is  made  is  no  concern  of  the  orator.     It  it  immaterjiil 
whether  there  is  any  definitencss  or  rinalily  in  the  goal,  whethed 
its  pursuit  educates  and  elevates  tbe  pursuers,  whether  its  netJ 
result,  if  attained,  is  anything  more  than  emptiness.     To  tbfll 
demagogue  the  very  vagueness  of  tbe  word  is  a  distinct  gain, 
liecautc    it   thmvfs  back  the  horizon  into  a  shadowy  distance 
which  he  can  fill  with  the  creations  of  bis  imagination.     His 
only  iibject  is  to  make  ihe  idea  uf  democratic  progress  n  religion, 
to  teach  Ihe  peojile  that  they  are  the  advan(-ed   guard  of  thfli 
march  of  humanity.     The  party  of  change  naturally  enlists  ini 
its  ranks  all  the  disordered  ambitions,  all  the  adventuiers  an<l] 
ipcculntors;  but  if  democratic  progress  be  onc«  established  aa 
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an  article  of  tbe  populnr  faith,  it  <ip«AlL's  on  lfa«  people  with 
(be  force  of  a  creed  ;  it  binds  tojtether  its  aOberenCa  at  tbe 
■amc  time  that  it  divides  them  as  far  as  possible  from  lh«ir 
opponents. 

In  prencEiing  this  doctiine,  (!emago<>ucs  iSo  not  forget  that 
the  critical  spirit  is  fatal  to  their  art.  There  must  In?  no 
prudent  reservations,  no  cautious  qnaliCicntions,  no  careful 
distinctions  in  shailea  of  menning.  With  popiihir  (ti'mIs  it  must 
be  all  or  nothing.  Tbe  man  who  hluivs  hot  and  cold  is  power- 
less. Coosequentl/i  whatever  elements  of  truth  their  doctrine 
may  once  have  contained  are  overlaid  with  exu];^erations  until 
tYxry  assume  the  moat  dau|i;eruiis  forms  of  half-trulhful  mis- 
statrmenls.  ll  may  be  that  theologians  have  made  Xoo  much  of 
the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  evil.  It  is  certain  that 
demagogues  are  making  a  far  more  fata]  error  in  relying,  like 
Rousseau,  on  the  natural  goodness  of  humanity.  Tbev  adopt 
tbe  opposite  course  to  that  of  moralists.  Instead  of  magnify  inj;, 
th«y  minimize  human  responsibilitj-.  Instead  of  eihortin};  to 
virtue,  they  imply  that  the  elfitrt  is  not  incumbent  upon  men 
whose  faults  and  failures  are  the  work  of  Society.  Their 
present  moral  as  well  as  political  conditions,  the  People  arc 
assured,  ore  the  artificial  product  of  laws  and  conventions. 
Human  progress  can  be  produced  by  legislation,  vice  restrained 
by  law,  and  temperance  prodnimed  by  Act  of  Partiamrnt.  What 
is  idleness  but  tbe  pnuluct  of  intuflicient  wages,  nr  debauchery 
bot  the  force  of  the  evil  example  of  tbe  rich,  or  drunkenness 
but  the  fault  of  a  society  which  leaves  no  other  enjoyment  to 
the  poor?  The  salvation  of  Society  depends,  argues  the 
demagogue,  not  on  the  formation  of  tbe  individual  character 
by  the  discipline  of  duty,  but  on  the  assertion  of  rights  and  the 
insistence  oa  grievances.  If  Society  has  created  faults,  Society 
can  also  be  made  to  create  virtues.  Laws  can  unmake  what 
laws  have  made.  Political  revolution  is  thus  only  the  first 
Stage  of  social  revolution.  Kvery  existing  institution  is  placed, 
M  it  were,  under  police  supervision  ;  if  it  has  existed  for  any 
namber  of  years,  it  has,  so  to  speak,  signed  its  death-warrant. 
Before  tbe  people  lie  not  only  a  reformed  Constitution  and  a 
transformed  Society,  but  a  transfigured  humanity.  Thuse  who 
appeal  lo  experience  of  human  depravity  are  met  with  tlie 
answer :  *  .Men  might  net  in  such  a  w.-iy  under  a  despotic 
sovereign,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  under  a  tempered 
republic.  But  under  an  absolute  democracy  all  will  be 
different.' 

Another  catchword  which  proves  of  infinite  value  to  ihc 
demagogue  is  science.     Luve  of  science  is  in  the  air,  and,  if 
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nted  willi  dexterity,  it  «ppe»l*  to  the  pride  or  the  v»nitj  of  the 
people.  Out  o(  (lie  tiio  and  *moke  of  battle  men  gather  ihe 
general  impression  that  science  is  enK^^d  in  a  deadly  struggle 
with  religion,  and,  pace  Mr.  Kidd,  ibcy  arc  more  prone  to 
identify  the  former  with  prognpM  and  the  latter  with  retro- 
■>resBion  than  to  revprsc  the  prnnisa.  Truly  uiientific  thinkera 
acknowledge  that  they  «re  baffled  by  social  atii)  political 
problems  because  the  bunian  will  intnKluces  elements  of 
uncertainty  against  which  they  cannot  be  secured.  But  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  use  science  as  a  party  catdiwon)  this 
attitude  of  cautious  hesitation  is  eichanged  for  one  of  rash 
assertion.  In  the  mouths  of  demagogues  it  is  used  to  conHude 
discussion.  On  all  disputed  problems,  it  is  '  Moral  science 
proves  this' ;  or  '  Political  scienre  establishes  this  ' ;  or  '  Social 
science  demonstrates  this.'  In  the  name  of  the  most  mrrful, 
laborious,  and  cautious  methods  of  actiuiring  knowledge,  the 
People  accept  prejudices  for  principles,  hypotheses  for  facts, 
dreams  for  oracles.  Under  the  standard  of  science  the  dema- 
gogue runs  his  contiabrand  cargoes,  or  plies  bis  piratical 
trade.  As  ihe  champion  of  science,  men  who  cannot  read  or 
write  are  able  to  accuse  their  opponents  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy  the  glory 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  enlightenment. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  democracy, 
to  flatter  its  vanity,  inflame  its  hatred,  stimulate  its  envy,  or 
even  to  supply  it  with  phrases  and  catrhwonts.    The  demagogic 
apjieal,  to  make    it  successful,  must  be  linked  to  a  princij: 
VVbat  is  to  be  tbe  principle?     Patriotism  will  not  serve,  (t 
it  imposes  self-sacrifices.     Fraternitv  is  only  useful  so  far  as  it 
nlfords  the  sentimental  pretext  for  disarmament  in  the  face  of 
hostile  Powers.     Even  Liberty  must  be  at  once  rejected,  for 
Liberty   demands  that   freedom   should    be  preserved,  and   the 
rights  of  others  recognized  and  respected.     No  pure  democracy 
has  ever  been  favourahle  to  Iibcrtv.     Another  reason  renders 
liberty  entirely  unsuitable  as  a  drmagogtc  principle.      Liberty 
does  not  open  out  to  ihe  People  a  sufiicienlly  wide  perspective. 
Within  its  confines  progress  is  necessarily  restricted  ;  its  definite 
borders  allow  none   of  that  vagueness   which    tbe   demagogic 
Alexander  demands  for  his  contiuesls.     The  principle  which 
the  demagogue  adopts  is  tbercfoio  equality,  not  merely  of  rights    ^ 
but  of  conditions,  and   he  applies  it   both  to  politics  and  Ij^ri 
society.  ^^1 

Nature  denies  equality  of  conditions.  By  a  pnxress  of  natural 
selection,  it  is  ever  bringing  to  the  front  tbe  men  who  are  must 
capable  to  rule.     Men  are  only  '  ri^ual-born '  if '  yonder  hill  be 
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level  with  the  flat.'  Dut  the  spurious  dcmocrnt  sets  hitnseir  in 
opnosilion  to  the  nAturitl  Inw  that  the  innn^r  murt  nhcy,  while 
only  the  Tew  can  ^ulI^.  He  claims  fur  the  so-calhiil  miuics, 
whr>s4!  education  iinil  nnrruw  surr(iiiD<lii)g;s  unfit  them  tn  cope 
with  complex  political  queationa,  the  divine  ri^bt  of  uhsolutc 
power.  As  politicul  units  all  individuals  are  lo  be  equul.  No 
electoral  ((ualilicMions,  compensations,  or  distinctions  are 
tolerated,  provided  they  are  not  necossnry  for  the  purpose  of 
packing  the  democratic  cards.  Professor  Huxley,  for  example, 
It  to  hikve  no  more  weight  in  thi^  counicts  of  th«  Ktopiro  than 
the  citizen  who  ('.innDt  alBx  his  maik  with  accuracy,  \o 
fc«tficti«ns  are  to  he  Imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  will, 
thus  decliired,  of  the  sovereign  people.  Just  as  the  parasites  of 
kings  demanded  a  despotic  monarchy,  so  the  parasites  of  the 
people  clamour  for  an  absolute  democracy,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Favourites  always  derive  most  iulv«niaf;e  from  masters 
whose  powers  of  patronage  arc  most  nnconlrollcd.  Demagogues 
demnnd  that  \\ic  will  of  the  electors  shouhl  be  oheyol  directly, 
always,  everywhere.  To  assert  any  other  pfincipln  is  to  main- 
lain  inec|unlity,  and  to  deroi>;ate  from  the  sovereij^nty  of  the 
people.  A  second  Chamhor  can  only  he  created  by  iHstinclions 
of  birth,  age,  properly,  or  form  of  election,  and  all  such  distinc- 
tions are  intolerable.  There  can  be  no  need  for  the  democratic 
sovereign  to  protect  itself  against  the  consequences  of  its  own 
infallihilitv.  As  to  the  elected  members  of  the  popular  assembly 
they  are  to  be  made  directly  responsible  to  their  constituents  by 
thuricning  ihc  period  for  which  they  arc  riected.  They  are  not 
to  be  entrusted  with  any  pari  of  ibeir  sovereign's  powers,  nor 
art!  they  sent  to  Parliament  to  do  their  best  in  the  inti-rests  of  the 
country.  They  have  received  a  precise  and  definite  mandate 
Iroin  their  electors ;  from  its  terms  they  may  not  deviate,  and 
their  first  and  only  duty  is  to  think,  fee),  nod  act  exactly  us 
their  constituents  require. 

Hand  in  hand  with  political  equality  goes  social  equality. 
It  is  unjust,  says  the  demagogue,  that  accidents  of  birth  should 
squander  fortune  on  one  and  doom  another  to  poverty.  For 
the  removal  of  such  diOerences,  the  Slate,  be  urges,  can  and 
should  legislate.  The  pru|KMal  opens  out  a  vista  of  illimiiable 
poBsibi lilies.  In  every  direction,  if  this  view  of  the  functions  of 
the  State  be  accepted,  its  hanil  mav  be  applied.  In  finance  the 
demagogue  already  translates  this  theory  into  fact.  He  no  longer 
regards  the  Budget  as  a  means  of  meeting  by  evenly  mljusted 
conlributinns  the  expenses  of  the  public  services.  He  uses  it 
as  a  weapon  by  which  he  may  modify  the  inequalities  that  the 
existing  distribution  of  wealth  has  produced.     He  treats  taxes 
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fifl  instruments  of  democratic  proj^ess.  In  liii  e}'r«,  at  in  thoic 
of  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  tax-collrclor  is  surroundfil  with 
new  halo.  He  i*  no  longer  an  unpopular  olBrial  cntrutle<)  wit^ 
nil  odiouH  duty,  hut  n  soeini  lefoiiner,  the  xartour  of  mankind 
n  xec-on<l  Providence  ca)h-il  in  to  correct  the  error*  of  the  firjl. 
At  the  present  moment  the  principle  opens  out  a  vista  of 
splendid  possibilities.  No  check  need  be  placed  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  State  so  long  as  there  remain  wealthy  claim 
to  bear  the  burden.  An  individual  is  obliged  to  regulate  hi^ 
expenses  by  his  income  because  he  dtps  his  band  into  his  on 
purse;  but  the  State  need  only  rt^gulnle  its  income  hy  ifl 
expenditure,  for  it  draws  its  resources  from  the  inequalitifl 
which  it  is  its  mission  to  destroy. 

Such,  in  effect,  are  the  political  doctrines  and  such  tb 
methods  to  which  one  of  ike  parlies  in  the  State  has  given  ll; 
junction  of  an  honoured  name.  Led  by  the  greatest  orator 
the  age,  the  GUdstonian  Liljentls  have  thrown,  and  are  still 
ihmwing,  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side 
the  spurious,  instead  of  the  true,  form  of  democracy,  Xe* 
In  our  history  was  a  more  slavish  adulation  lavislicil  upon  the 
iiO'Called  masses ;  never  was  the  Jehad  against  the  classes 
preached  with  more  mischievous  eloquence.  For  their  own 
purposes  they  have  pandered  to  the  vanity,  the  hatred,  the  envy, 
the  covetousness  of  the  multitude;  for  their  own  purposes, 
again,  they  have  fanned  into  a  flame  the  dying  embers  of  racis' 
antipathies,  and  revived  the  half-forgot  ten  memories  of  int 
national  hostilities.  Instead  of  nppealiag  to  all  that  is  ennobling* 
and  invigorating  in  the  historic  past,  they  have  taught  their 
followers  to  despise  experience,  nnd  have  perverted  history  in 
order  to  prove  that  culture,  wealth,  nnd  intelligence  are  tli 
inveterate  foes  of  justice.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  immedii 
needs  of  pressing  importance,  they  hiive  entered  on  a  course  of 
speculative  legislation  which  has  only  increased  the  restlessness 
of  the  multitude.  On  every  side  they  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  Socialism,  which  will  derive  its  force  from  that 
democratic  impatience  thiit  ihey  have  asalduously  enrouragcd. 
They  have  imperilled  the  existence  of  that  true  democracy, 
which  is  the  rule  of  a  self-governing  nation  without  distinction 
of  class,  race,  and  creed,  and  have  endeavouTe<I  to  rear  in 
place  the  spurious  democracy  which,  because  it  is  sectional,  DC 
comprehensive,  in  its  inleresls,  drags  down  to  the  lower  level  si 
the  higher  elements  of  national  life. 

If  oflicc  be  their  reward,  tbcy  ha*'o  it.     A  so-called  Libera! 
Government  is  in  power,  subsisting  from  hand  to  mouth  on  th 
pohcy  irhicb  others  have  forced  upon  it,  wearing  with  indllTer 
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grace  tlie  borrowed  principles  of  the  factions  hy  which  it  is 
(iipportcd,  lioponilcnt  from  hour  to  hour  on  the  favour  of  the 
Irish  party,  who«c  !«fu!i-r  Mr.  Gladstone  himsnlf  (IcnouRcnd  n% 
*  waditij;  through  rapiiit  to  dismMnbcrmcnt,'  nn<l  i-iigngcd  in 
the  sorry  task  of  uiaiiufucturio);  putiticnl  cnpitnl.  To  thijt  lail 
end  tlicy  have  suhordinuteil  every  tbini,'-  I'or  \hc  «kill  of  states- 
men they  substitute  the  cunning  of  the  electioneer :  for  coherent 
policy  they  olfer  a  prospectus  of  bribes.  In  their  sttuj^^lc  for 
power,  they  have  abandoned  every  principle  for  which  the 
hixtoriv  Liberal  party  contended.  They  hnvc  turned  their 
back  on  Liberty,  For  the  sake  of  apptrarnnces  they  burn  inoense 
upon  its  shrine  ;  but  it  is  on  the  altar  of  K(]uality  that  they 
offer  sacrifices.  In  the  name  of  thii  new  Deity,  the  Liberal 
party  puts  itself  at  ihe  head  of  revolutionary  Itadiculism,  and 
leods  its  honoured  robes  to  drape  the  naked  figures  of  confis- 
cation and  destruction.  The  reward  of  the  abandonment  of 
Liberal  principles  is,  as  wo  have  said,  for  the  moment  theirs. 
lint  a  chaotic  Government,  which  cannot  defend  the  Sovereign 
from  revolutionary  insolence,  which  is  fettered  by  incompatible 
'■"gagements,  possesses  no  stability  nor  independence,  and  creates 
no  confidence,  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  disintegra- 
tion and  degradation  of  a  historic  party.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  the  masses,  to  win  whom  they  have  sacrificed  so  much,  are 
turning  against  them.  The  growth  of  Radicalism  and  the  rise 
of  an  independent  labour  party  are  significant  indications  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  logical  and  advanced  leaders  of  the  new 
democracy  distrust  the  sincerity  of  their  Liberal  allies  and 
repudiate  the  aid  which  they  so  eagerly  offer. 

For  tile  moment  the  jirogress  of  aflnirs  is  arrested  by  the 
change  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Hosebery,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  predict  the  results  of  the  accession  to  power 
of  a  leader  who  commands  the  confidence  of  the  industrial 
classes.  The  first  impression  which  the  change  has  produced 
is  undoubtedly  one  ot  relief.  The  country  feeU,  and,  as  thr 
Xaval  programme  shows,  has  some  solid  ground  for  ftwiiog, 
that  Imperial  interests  arc  comparatively  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  Premier.  If  Lord  Iloschery  can  reconstruct  bis 
disintegrated  party,  inspire  them  with  principles,  and  snpply 
them  with  a  coherent  straightforward  policy,  he  will  cam  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation. 
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'  Att^m.  JliBBlonnry  (mtorprisc  in.  7G^ 

work    of   the  Ucivnrsilita'  Miaaioii, 

■     T7— South,  ftltitii.ie  uf  the  Liboreis, 

f43S — »nneiotii>ii  of  C»i>e  Colony,  ili. 
— reeiill  of  thii  BritiBb  rulo.  43!:i— 
inloiuy  tietwnea  tho  EagliBh  and 
DutoL.  ib, — position  of  the  flover- 
nora,  440 — Dead  for  roUilurf  pivitoc- 
lion,  16.— apheme  of  the  Atrilmniler 
Biutd,  441— iliBcuvor;  {,t  iliuuolnl 
flalda,  413 — ri^  of  Kiiuliprley,  ib. — 
Vt.  Cml  ilh.i<)''e'a  polScx.  M4— 
meaUioa  nf  ll>e  Truniivnii].  445— 
dlwOTflt;  ut  the  WitwjittM  IliincU 
Gold  district,  447  —  innreiun  of  llio 
KiiiBn.  4.'iU  —  noeil  fbr  wniJgTAnU 
with  luoDcj.  4A1 — nncertitin  Hiipiil; 
of  nutive  lubuur,  452— rfniilt  of  tliP 
'Blaoktil'  vutv.  45.1 — IriHitjaorit  nf 
BBt£<r«a,  ib.  —  ixiliojr  of  nnocxing 
native  Ifrrritorio*.  454— programiQc 
of  tho  United  Confodernpj',  455. 

A^i^iz.  his  thoory  of  the  ice-dhevi 
nvuT  tho  ItiDil,  IIL 

Alofii'k,  Sir  a^  CoBBol  al  Fowiliow, 
4U7— his  duliec  Ht  SbanghHi,  46S— 
nilo;>t4  Btriii^rit  iTioHsuna,  460. 

AnaicblHt  Lilemlure,  I — aigoM  of  'n- 
iiction,'  2— I>i.  Mm  Konliiu'n  ricwB. 
3 — ipligiiiQ  the  care  for  iinnrpliy.  i 
— leaoiubliinco  to  tlie  Intter  feiini  of 
Louis  XV.,  Hi, — flfitiplonis  of  de- 
eline  io  Pdriti,  «— aiuneM  of  Kuro- 
poaii  dc^wlunve.  7^liy>tpria,  ib. — 
'ktatiim,'  8 — elempiite  of  anurcbjt. 
6— llyatiMaiid  Epotints.  10— ht-ulthy 
KQd  diooiiBtd  genius,  ib. — |)iotiifo- 
writing  iind  '  word-pnintiog,'  11^ 
anarchic  ainsera,  IS— -I'olstoi,  IK — 
inUu«DL'v  of  book»  on  the  world,  !t 
— Bichuid  W«piiet,  15-18 — source* 
of  Htimulntiou.  19.  20  —  growth  of 
morUd  fvir-cijn»iDUBuew,  2U — liau- 
gei  of  the  eathclio  moTamant.  21-2S 
—  Heuilk  ILboq,  2»-'2e— deoudeut 
olTiliaaUon  of  overgrown  oitios,  27 — 
bte  of  the  laiMWi,  2»— oreatire 
I  power  laokiuic,  29. 
V.il.  na.—M:  3S6. 


Arden,  J,,  dlBcovery  of  fmgmoiits  of 
Itypvririe*  inaiiii»eript,  h'iV. 

AriiolLJ.  Dr..  Hraidiiiiutvr  of  Rngbf, 
240 — ioflueu™  ou  Stunlny's  oharso- 
ter,  2*3— Frofi'iBiir  of  Modern  Hi»- 
Iafv  at  Oifonl,  251 — buvcoh  of  Ills 
inaugiuul  lectnrf,  ib. — death,  252. 


*  BcttArmeDt '  and  Local  TaxatioD.  18S 

— fliMjwJtiT  Hnd  objiiol,  18(j — iliAVr- 
mw  between  iHti<<  »nd  taxM^  ] 
ib. — propivsed  tux  of  tho  LoniloBl 
Countj  Couiiijil.  187 — evtU  of  the 
Rphonio.  188 — piiwcn  nf  the  Atbi- 
tmlor.  IMU.  IIIU— prophctia  lolna- 
tionJi  iif  the  Council,  11)1 — terrltoridl 
ciiiidiUoti  of  London,  192,  t98-.pt«-^ 
pi-rt>  of  liLtidJordt,  198— imperce 
tible  }ntiii  Io  the  ouinaDiitly.  19 
196 — want  of  prinorplo  in  the  pro- 
ject. Ids — chunwtrriiitiiw  of  tbo  po- 
pulntiou.  197 — difHimltica  of  liicMtw- 
ing  tbrj  niimhct  of  fToeboIdera,  Itl8 — 
debate  in  the  linuae  of  Commooa, 
li)!»-.201— in  tho  Ufd».  2(H-»)3— 
nii-tliinl  of  '  iiitt'tii«)itioi],'  2011— want 
of  inforiniiliiju,  204— oliiriiuiir  for  ro- 
mljiisliiieul  of  tiuciilinii.  i^.^the  mt- 
ing  of  Loiid'FO,  'i05 — iinliirrruncu  of  1 
the  Cou«iTnti<u«.  20C — liiuvy  mtoal 
on  utboQ  land.  207- pli; nioil  leanlt^  j 
20S— tho  inoomo-tai.  tb. — ciinBlityj, 
the  piinniple  of  iiiuniolp]il  law,  V 
— dovolopraent  of  London.  210— tl 
pivaetil  lauiUord  sjalVDi,  211 — I 
erDKHirig  reiintruiiietilM  of  ijie  people, 
212— griovanoM  of  the  populatiou. 
213. 
Bible.  The,  in  the  British  Mubduio, 
L^"— Ut  entry  in  the  i>tflkigue,  ib. 
— ■earnitf  of  the  copica  of  the  Coin- 
plutenaikn  Polyglotl,  ISR^nnnitier 
of  Greok  eitiltona.  «.— Jjilin,  iJ!»— 
the  MBUriae  Blblu,  ib. — Eii{{liiih 
YOprionB,  160 — Covrdulp'ii  trannla- 
tiou.  ib. — ropy  of  IheZUriuh  original, 
liil— tJj8  Gmat  Bible  and  Cranmw'i 
Bible,  fb.— tho  unall  foUo  of  IMll. 
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10^— Gcnewior  Qio  Breoobp*  Biblu. 
16S— Cnlvliiima  tanoofthoninrgtiiiil 
DotM,  IM— mpld  plrculfttloQ.  ICG— 
tliftftjiftof  GaUchiHm.  ili. — tho  Oi-- 
nOTan-TcoMon  wlitioun,  lil7— Oon- 
ttrdauoa  uf  Tulilt^it  aiiDux«il.  il: — 
diffaniit  iTuualntioti  nt  tliu  K^vhIii- 
liau.  168 — Vaikefi  ItuiiElRlioii.  Iliu 
iiibbopa'  DiVle.  ib, — iiititmetiuDii  to 
Ihc  tmiijiiilL.re.  HiK— nUurdily  of  tho 
DDtei.  ib— 2d'1  ciLlioii  in  l.'ili9,  170 
— iiinttod  olitlnna  of  tlio  (jencVftD 
Bible  «r  Wi\),  ib.— MniXHOil  «f  Iho 
Apoctyplml  book*.  171,  174  —  the 
fJixwee-iUion.  172 — AiithoHmMl  Vt-r-' 
Bioii  or  'She'  Bibk- afllJII,  17S— 
propottderanoo  of  Oxfoni  editiouii 
174 — blnodon  in  printing.  175  — 
gnat  to  Clement  Cottnn,  ib.^ii«Fl\il 
Mid  comjmot  Cijncoriittnce.  17ti — the 
flrat  W»l»h  iiM.-  or  ir.SH,  177— ur- 
Uett  Haiix  of  1771,  >b. — •btenoeor 
tb«  Pntyer-Biiok  from  mott  oopiM  o( 
Uie  Elixalwlhau  puriod.  17$— ourioua 
edlUouufii^uuiiodotea  1730,  170— 
Broera  rditiuo,  180 — onri'leitneMi  of 
Duleli  prinliPK.  ISl^inaerlion  of 
thr  Apofiryplml  Ixwkfl,  182  —  (lie 
Prayi^r  Itoiilc  und  Mntrii'nl  Paalnm. 
A>— iiu<iil>«r  of  Kuniigii  BibltM,  IfH 
— K*riBwi  Vpniion.  181, 

BiBhop.  Urti., 'icwirrfptiijii  of  thp  women 
of  tliv  irniuuu  Mid  bnremii,  Gl.  Sec 
Chnicli  Mltxioiu. 

BfFmct,  K,.  litH  work  <ui  tho  gruat 
griiipn  of  P^ll(lphyl^l,  301. 

BulltiD,  Mr..  UuUlngii"  of  KoKlix)' 
buoka  iu  Ui<»  Brf  lUti  HuMum,  157. 

a 

CantRrbary,  ArchliLdiApor.hli  Miiuinii 
lo  tho  Auyrlan  Chnxtlanii,  71^(1— 
on  iho  Htitliorthlp  of  the  Uuok«  uf 
the  Ijkw.  111. 

OatliBT.  A  Uycl^  of.  460. 

OBtulluB.hii>  poenia  on  LosbU,  HI  — 
orisin  and  Muuintis.  142 — ■ttniclioD 
for  Clodio,  H3— iupplfiuted  by  Cw- 
Itiia,  14<i — phn«ni  of  bldpttuinn.  HI!- 
149— nippiirtiBt  iimijcnnn',  147 — limwi 
floui  IiiH  airk-lnvl,  1411— siffi^jlicm  for 
bill  brulli«r.  150 — shorter  iKwms,  151 
—  Inniilitton  of  his  norkii.  IM.  152. 
].^4 — power  of  nhitiDg  ui  iiiiridc^it 
and  miL-tpry  of  metre,  IS3  -•  Altin.' 
ib. — ]irev«uing  ctiord  of  Huliiiiiui,  ISS 
— -  Marriag*  of  P(^1«iu  anil  TheU*.' 
156. 

Oaiuni*,  the  <OeD»m  Bopurl,'  504. 
CBiillMii  Hundr«tLi,  Tltc  Ktuwarditup 


of  the,  SlA-^gnenaeo  «b  th«  mt^ 
JBot,  A.— dMoripHoa  «t  the  oOeo. 
216— tho  PImc  Act  of  <  Aimp,  217 
— rxmiU  of  the  IMll,  SIS— moanins 
iif  thu  tAriii  Onnrn  Slvward.  A.— 
pcnUiuu  iiud<1iity.!l9-HllK«ntiininl 
by  Cbirloi  II..  SSO—catvival  of  a 
fow.  ti.— mtppnmioo  in  1750,  321 
— dovclopioeiit  of  the  titlocof  Chan- 
wllor  of  tho  ExehaqtM*  and  Dndcr- 
Troiuniror.  ;i22  —  ■ppointtocDt  of 
RtRwardiihiiJa.  22:i— tho  KKiaoator- 
Bhii)s  of  MuiiNtnr  anil  VhWi,  224— 
snrrtval  of  thv  iwn  litalor  appoint- 
meuta.  225 — diffucwuce  UrtwcMi  the 
cnntiou  of  banS-Jiiie  and  iiominal 
Stcwanja,  A. — i«*aU  of  the  Crown 
pturogatiTC^  32S,  2ag-Mn«rti«"mg 
risht*  of  tho  UoitM  of  Oaniuoiu^ 
227— honorific  trnitln  Mpunged  baia 
tho  warranl,  ib—fole*  for  tha  W- 
polntniont,  3CS8-U3I— fomaliliM  b 
nuJ(fii)c  the  Kiut,  331 — pTOMdon 
uf  ■a«MptaiiM.'  S32— iimead' 
nour  writ,  233. 

Ohion,  trt«tnait  of  foteigiMn,  i 
nupptoBion  of  the  optan  Inflto,  i 
— ^eelontion  of  war.  <h. — Chink! 
captur«d,46l^l'rrBty  of  PoaMt  < 
4tW— Y«h.  Impviiol  lUgti    ~ 
sloner  at  Cuntini,  473. 

Church  KliuionB.  The  rtugfoaa  ud 
Proinecti  of,  S2— Krawisg  iKftngiMt 
of  ChTietknlly,  M— nno-ChrlatiaB 
r«Ilglunit  foiiiiii  Hraiit!n^0h — noiatNt 
ofChnrch  Miniuna  andHoointieatSS 
— Meiliuil  Uiwdona  mad  Zenana 
work,  96 — ediwation  and  tfae  vuiai; 
of  ■gsoa^OL'— OtUepa  and  Aho- 
datJonAO?— denlopBMiilof  Sjat<T> 
booda,  A.— «Bionikt  of  BrIUah  con- 
tributtaia,  OS— Biiinb»r  uf  pviodi- 
call,  A— power  ef  the  praaa  ami  Q 
platfuna,  B^—iuana^ng  nunbar  i 
oaiiditlate*,  A— mpid  ucpan^Hi  i 
the  Zcnnnn  Miraion,  C0-~Ii(4aaUie 
of  tniailoiui,  lit — biographioa  and 
other  workiL  liS— Hit  *  ClaatlOad  ~'  ~ 
gMt  of  IhR  S,P,G.  Rwwda,'  C2. ) 
llin  niartyrilomiiorillHrtju,  Hanuii 
ton.  aii^l  i'allcBni.  04— niiaatonary 
hfiminiii,  G5— «ppRili  for  more  Iv, 
Uiurera,  60 — eKteaaioa  ot  tlM 
mpoio,  G7— rendte,  A.— Boad  M 
Xhet  pmriaiou  in  India,  63— ^lUBcnl^ 
in  thn  ooBvar^D,  iS3 — ptogfou  * 
Chriatliuilly  in  Ibe  (trat  Uiree  ran-'' 
tnrioti  70— alato  of  rulif^omi  feeling 
In  India,  70-72 — scrioiu  biadranem. 
73  —  le^aUliTa  ind  ifferonco,  74— 
muulior  of  Kativo  Ctiriiliuna,  71,  IS 
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— woik  of  mo  Univemtip*'  Mininn, 
77— «blliU(fl  or  convortH.  Til— An:  h. 
bishop  of  Ouitni  b(u?'i>  Uin^iuD  (o  Uio 
AnjriMD  Ctiriatiitiim  78-1110. 
Ciceru,  M.  ToUiuit,  tlid  flrnt  poet  ani] 

■  ontoT  of  Ilia  act.  138 — pulinh  and 
hoTtooaj  of  cBdcQiip,  {b.  —  infurior 
to  Virgil.  130— trnQBlntiona  from  tlie 
Grwik,  140 — celobrnted  speeoii  fof 
Onllua.  H(i. 
•CUMifiecl  DigMl  of  tho  S.P.G.  Be- 

OImIu.  tlie  PnUliiio  Mi-dMt.  143— lipr 
roAcinntiuii  unci  rulBi-iiMa,  I'A. — lovi^nt 

Mid  victims.  M4. 115, 

ClK>koi7,  Old  Engliaii.  82— superiority 
ot  tho  n«wor  school,  H3  — ■  The  Fiirnie 
of  Cury'  ftnd  othnr  hcwkBof  the  intb 
oont,  8t — •errii'i'  of  llie  tHJCiimt  din- 
not  table,  8G— «Ubo»t«  vyatein  of 
ctiqnuttv,  ib,  —  Ii!<liutu  wri' monies. 
86— tliB  taetiai;  of  disLos,  ib. — the 
(«rvvr'g    offliif.   8T— Ibr   oirpbturor. 

^H    tb.  —  nilea  of  good   nmnnerii,  H'J  — 
^H    CitinncKv  of  moilicTjJ  pookory,  ib, — 
^H  itiKndleotsiuidMihiuiiiiig.W— nuia- 
^H   1i«r  of  BauocH  riuI  couHiiDi.-uts,  91^ — 
^"^   Iwrnup!  to  BiifiprioT  rnuk.  92^'  tfnln ' 
difthos.  ib. — di^htid  fjf  diffofunt  Bttk- 
•oos,  93 — n»live  pnxJuptioiis  and  im- 
ported good*,  ih. — little  clianga  in 
OortAln  conibinatliini)  and  mixCiirtiti, 
91,  95 — Tikr!iil{i\«  if  fiii«try,  95  — 
gaaui  und  wild-fuw).  9ii — early  kit- 
MiMi  vwuiliulirry.  16.  — nir-nBils.  07 — 
touting  BppuialUB.  ib, — structure  of 
Mlly  d«'i>iLin^-b<>uw'«.{'8 — obnnuttvl 

rot  cookery  biolii  in  the  IGth  and 
IJth  oonla.,  89- ■  Tuddiug,'  100— 
JaUIra  >nd  «(id;iii,  ib. — dlsnae  of  ccro- 
aunlo*!  101 — new  nimngriacnt  of 
'courw*.*  il'.~int!iii  of  a  diimM  in 
ILo  ISlb  ccut,.  102— i;buii){rii  from 
lUL-diovnl  to  muderu  oualoina,  102- 
101. 
County  Couitail,  Londcn.  Imptove- 
■^    loenU  Dill,  tSS.    £H*B«tloniMint.' 


D. 


Sft 


Durtnuvir,  the   Foro«t   nf,   <1T. 

Dfvon. 
Di.-I<x',  Dimiul,  Iho  litvrarj  KiioMtor  of 

tlic  tnudwn  DDTeliit.  40.    Sre  thiiarj 

and  Fnblo. 
Domasnguoi  ia  Britiib  Politice,  5S>1 — 

»tl«ok  on  tbo  HouKc  of  Lords,  iSi— 

•  one  mui  ona  volts'- 6Se>—<l  11  mlinn 
^L    of  PBiliuneut,  ib. — pitjuieDl  of  Uf  ui- 


bcii,  557 — thoonf  of  Sooialira.  A. — 
poiition  of  tho  eUwoe.  558 — ntUtudo 
M  tho  paople.  SCI— *dfartiaftme*it  of 
•liaiDlenxtednoM  ftnd  m*1,  502— tha 
art  of  fiaOerf,  503— oppwl  Io  the 
pusioDs  of  euvjp  and  hblnd,  ib — 
OfttoliTordH  of 'dtfinoiiratio  prujiroiii,' 
5{'A — tcipnpt'.  iC5— prinoijjieof  t>qiui- 
lity.  .ICU— political  and  svoinl  tqun. 
litv.  .Ilii. 

Demuf  mny,  the  trw  and  epnriouR  form 
of,  563. 

DemoatheneB,  aolleagos  of  HypetldM, 
537— prowoallon,  S42— flight  from 
Atlipu*.  515— dmUi.  ib. 

Devon,  The  ploMut  Lund  of,  IH— 
nnmbar  of  estates,  il.l  —  fnmily 
niuiicii,  tin — the  Fntciiti'if  Da(tiiii»r, 
417— tcBiuiU  of  thiP  Diiohy,  ilS— 
view,  4111  —  livers,  ib- — the  di^ep 
eotunrie^  4S0 — the  Eueturn  riiem, 
421— the  Bic,  4S2— vBit'  of  thi'  Axe, 
ib. — cliun^liee  nnd  nbhcyi,  433 — tbo 
Toign.  -124— the  Dart.  I'll.- the  aheU 
toTod  coinbri,  i2S — reli«  uid  mi> 
cleot  moaiinuala  on  Dottmnor,  42C 
— OyolopMii  monumtint*,  127  — 
tmns  <A  Colto,  428— SaxoDM,  i5.— 
rbcBiiiclali«,  130 — SlaDuury  Uourt, 
ft.  -Lydfard,  430— truPM  of  super- 
notanit  lib,  ib.  —  witehi-j  nnd 
wiatrdit,  ISl — itmngo  appnrllioD, 
4S2 — tMiTOwe  pT«loelod  by  niporitl- 
Uoii,  433. 

E. 

Cl^iD,  Lord.  SuMiftl  Unvoy  to  tho 
('ourt  of  Pwin^  475  —  albwkx 
Canton,  ifi. — rigna  a  treaty,  477  — te- 
itppoinled  Envoy  Extnmrdiuiiry, 
47^ — dotenninw  upon  the  ■iL-stru'^- 
'  tioD  of  tho  EiDpcnit'i  Suniraur 
1>al»oa,48l. 

Eliot,  Oeorga.  her  mieeeaii  In  the  his- 
tone  ucTOl,  411, 

Elliot,  Bit  C.>  Mi[>i«tiT  to  Cljitio,  401. 

¥. 

Piihlc.    SwHintory. 

t'ranoi!,  Indcpcndcneo  of  aeiiborae  com- 
mercKi,  291 — iucmuo  in  thu  utrenglh 
of  the  Kavy,  29!)— unniborot  Toavli, 
301. 

O. 

Qibrnltar,  Btrsjts  of,  il<  VAlualile  posi- 
tion, 29tt— iiecd  for  coiialiuctiag  « 
dock,  A. 

Olnnoeitu  and  Bristol,  Bichop  of.  o[i 
thetnutwotthiQiMoftheOld  Ttat»- 
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meol.  STT—deftnillon  of  the  Tmdi. 
tfnn«l  riew,  379— foniml  lUtomant, 
itSO— 'ChrUtiwG()inimibiiter.'388. 
Goodwill,  Dt,  Harvty,  on  l!i«  aootruin 
of  the  •  T*c  Nlltu^M^'  3a0,  He*  014 
TesUnuDt  tiritioim). 

H. 

Hliirriii.  A.  C.  dUonvnry  of  frngnient* 
of  Hypi>ridiu  niiiniiiisript,  583. 

HnrriBOn.  Miiui  M., '  OuidotoCookorr.' 
83.  ■" 

HAughtcn.  Pmt.  extract  ftom  hit 
[iapi-r,  115.    AelpcAge. 

Uielonr  and  Fiiblp,  ;!i— Ufcr^sin^  ro- 
nenibliir.i'^.  l^tiriicn.  32— belief  in 
the  t.W  [Kipuiiir  tpile».  lA.— attempts 
I«  cipliiiii  ibn  oi(!  ralilee,  33— BOiiri* 
nail  (iibjecl  of  l..;,-su.]i(.  I'i.— ttirripBl 
riiUlioiia  belwLK'D,  3-1— Fabld,  the 
pr[[uitivo  form  of  b  bioirranliiail 
aeries  35 — dcaire  (oi  awimrte  kaow- 
ledge,  <*,— [inxefli  of  diaiioi'iation, 
36-^Q?«*iSve  Btago  of  pu^nrdiln, 
ft.— Bomnnw.  ST—ldpntiflcatim]  of 
evenla  uiil  iwisomi,  38— «upplj  of 
Dknative,  (6.— liivunjentw  of  kdn* 
Mil  niWIioiii,  ifJ-duTolopmoiit  of 
BCMUanoe  into  tlie  Uutorio  Norel 
40— Dc  foe,  rt.— rtiftlogBe^*  1 —Bonce 

Walpole's  idiilaticn  of  luturs,  42 

abungmjii  theilmwingofebfLnotera, 
<6.— IStli  eenL  Boiuhuop,  43  — the 
life  ami  rmUty  of  Wslter  Sontf. 
■torie^  44- Bulwor  Lvtton'a  ralu 
■tt«ni|)t  tu  ri:oaiieil«  Histoi7  kiid 
BOKMutw,  45— clOM  of  the  Mhool  of 
ixn*euUDiia1  arl,  4S— Uw  modem 
liintotical  novelist,  47 — mt^am  of 
TliucliorBy.  4(*— GiintBe  h;ii..l.  40— 
tbci  ■iithof  .^f  •  Jolm  liigli.KMiiit.'  50. 
UoMiouBf,  Lord,  on  Hit  London  Im- 
pro  VIII  lip  rilB  Bill.  201.  tias  ■  Betlet^ 
tni'nl,' 
Hnlnc.  Hiyorliinil  village  of,  birthpliwt   \ 

at  Cliiirk'B  Kiiij.-.li.v.  424. 
Howiirlii.  Sir  II..  ■  The  GWirtI  Nicht- 

iimru  iiud  Iho  I'l.md.'  105. 
Uyj^ri'i.i  an.l  tlio   New  Vapyf,.  531 
—  hiatory     of     the      rn'OTi-rf     of 
the  iiBpvruit  roll.  o33-,i.'i0     dale  of   I 
Ilia  birtJi.    33B  —  primlB    life    and   i 
ehiiTftPlur.   ih, — colfta)(in.  of  Domo- 
■tbi'ni'd,   53" — puhlip    cari-eT,    14,— 
polilicjil  viowtt  sat*— triumph  over 
■SiKi-hiuca.  ib, — (it.foioe  of  hU  uoMiii- 
atiliiiioiml  mouoree,  S.TO  —  uralion 
ftgftinBl  PliiUppirii..*,  MO— t!io  I'jun  of 
HamttlQa.  541— «pef«h  HKniuit  Db- 

moatbenet,  J42,  ^13— I'uiwnl  Otv  ^ 


Hon,  544-flfght  *h>m  Athcw,  S45— 
raMHtinu,  ib. — Cir«n«io  ^oitu.  SIG 
— defoBCo  of  Lymptmo,  A. — Euin- 
Dlppna,  547— imaMuliin  of  Athono- 
tma,  KIH— ehuBetoutJu  of  " 
•tyle,  S30-6S2. 


I. 


IhKD,  Hunrilc,  the  *tAQd«rd-bo(trct« 
annKh}^,  23— iJilIfiil  pluxwright,  ft. 
— ohiunolori,  'ii — liouii  of  morriuov, 
25 — i\banift<irl«tio  Ideas,  2S. 

Ice  Ago.  Some  Tlieorioi  of  tfaa,  Il}»— 
doocriptloD  of  the  Drift,  108— taiib> 
ties  at  tlitiaum.  lOT— (lanilgn  eh*, 
mater  of  tiouldan,  A. — qieoolfttioM 
on  the  origjn,  108— wtler  the  Srrt 
agent,  ft,— the  Itfttng  ud  floatiiu 
IKjwer   of   Jno,    1()9— provalonoe   of 
HUotmoua  gbkclvn  in  the  PMttnoene 
age,  «.— tliwry  of  the   droppingi. 
110— thfi  -Olm'iiil  nishlnat-r/ ib.— 
lifiiolhreiiii  of    ilio    tui>    gnti  iw- 
amnU,  111— Apparcbt  ItBonb^iH 
oftliii  tbt'ui^r,  112— forautuMi  of  th* 
IMiliir  Mnow-cnpa,  113— nuiona  li 
Ihi'seeerapacuUitiTephjrnotita,  i, 
dlaoovory   of  fouU  ranaina,   II 
conjooture  of  the  ahUllnic   of   __ 
MiiofioUtliMi.ft.— remltof  exp» 
rimcnlj,    115— dow   aacuiar   T«n»- 
tions,  IIS — rapour-charg«d  elondii 
117— law   of    ino-mnreniciit,   ft.— 
vlueior  in  motion,  liS- niaT«meDb 
nf  no  ico-iheet  mod  a  ghu4er,  A 
tils  moDnliiliu  of  OnoDlud,  11: 
lucord  of  an  AnUrctlc  tdj*(;b,  I  ~ 

objectiong  to  the  ii«-«li«et  th 
131— Kill itatinu  .if  the  arts,  ft.—, 
workaMi^ud  lo  the  loc-eliect,  122— 
foMll  renuln*  of  the  Drift,  ft,— 
indionUoiw  of  a  wainiw  «ljinal«,  )IS 
— proeurioii.  |>Mia  for  the  toe-nge 
thoorv.  121— epoch  of  CktMlio^ 
iimndfttiori,  125  —  IniliiwIiotM  of 
(iDoil-Mlioii.ft.— form  of  Uie  Drift. 
1^— «ulwIaiioo  and  ooutcnta,  &. 
—■in)  and  weight  of  Om  bouldeiK 
1X7. 
IndlB,  Church  Allneious  in,  GS— need 
toz  iiiTiuligation  into  tho  rvluciona 
■vsUona,  71— liindnnoea  im  ** 
tto  growth  orCluiftianily,  73—-.^ 
todc  of  the  Brrliah  Goraniiiieat,  74 
— nnniher  of  native  ChxMaaa,  "H, 
75 — the  deoensial  oaiuus,  73. 

J. 
Johuoou,  Dr.,  hi*  iudicnicat  Ml  Bba 
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Wf 


Kidd,  It,  bia  doctrine  oT  aociftl  eioln- 
tbtt,U9. 


Iiiiboiir.  Rojal  Oommusion  on,  B«porLj 
of  tile  AMiBlanl  Commiiaioners.  506 

Laboiinr.  Thi-  Agrioulltiml,  501^ 
miBlcndiiiK  loUls  of  18«l  uaA  WJl, 
50fl— number  of  rviimleii,  am,  JUi*— 
numbor  of  pet»ine  siupluyiii  on 
l«ud,  507— ligw  i>[  miiles,  SOS,  510 — 
drorviUK'  ill  tillaite,  S09 — volimlarj 
migmtioD,  iVi. — incrcitW'  in  the  rural 
popiilDlioQ.  510 — dilTi^renccs  in  per- 
ooulagc  deorenafa,  511 — supply  of 
Inbnur.  512  —  ndvantiigei  <i{  tin- 
jorl;hiring«ystrm,51It— iluiulvaii' 
tagoa,514 — variiiliunn  In  rugalarilT 
of  wiiploymerit,  515 — lioiira  of  wcrli 
of  Ijf Tueniei: ,  51B  —  of  ordiniiry 
lalniurerB,  517 — diffloulty  of  grunting 
»  hnK-iiolidoj.  (b. — nvpfi»ge  wei'klj- 
entningi.  5lS-52y— Ti.ble  of  cnmpn- 
jium,  522— fcii|i])ly  of  .■nlMi;pti,  o'^M 
— fonilitinii  BiiJ  r'tit,o)i4 — Jiffrrence 
in  till-  (Iciiionil  for  iillutLDpnti.  525 — 
•mull  lioldii}ga  ByHtcm,  52<i — old- 
kgc  ncnf ioCi.  527 — ivlutioiia  b«t«ui;n 
«niploy«ra  and  ©in|ilojod,  528  — 
improved     condition   tii    hhoaren, 

Iflitin  Pi*tt7  of  UiB  CiPiwreaii  E|kki1i, 
l!!t— obi i lion  of  onw  eiuineiit  jiocts. 
130— qtiulity  tif  tbu  Auj^iiatnn  poets. 
131 — siipouniRrnunt  of  poetry  uuiler 
Auguatun  132  —  oppoditiunal  lone, 
18a— enrly  Boman,  1  a*— popularity 
of  Ihit  Dnimit,  i;i5 — Ttngoiiy  &nd 
Cum«dy,  litli^ll'V  Otirio-Uoman 
dr»>u»,  ill,  — csijilimH  yiiilil,  IH7 — 
poetry  of  Ciwrn,  13l*-14(J~Lui'nililiii 
nnd  CatiilluB  comgiiireil.  Ml — po<.<ui9 
ofCntulIua.  Iil~15(i, 

La  Oloio,  Jean,  bis  TinwR  of  the 
Uamie  kotbnrahip,  :(9I,  a/X>. 

Liberds,  The,it&il  SoulL  Arrioa.  ISS— 
tbeir  attitude  to  tli*-  Colouie^  130— 
tondeuoy  lo  interfure,  438,  157  — 
condcmautioQ  of  tbo  Colouiil  policy, 
45S — danger  of  intvrfennee,  457. 

Lodi,  Sir  Hcniy,  OorenuT  of  tbo 
Qtpe,  lis — bin  oordU)  co^pentjoii 
wiJb  Mr.  Bhodm,  I'b. 

lyintii,  lIoiiiMi  of.  a^itulinn  ttgniDst,  554 
-^«uliou»   ftad    toiUitLriiig    lue  of 

DO  WITH,  535, 

Lobboclf.  Sir  J^  an  tho  aubcmo  of 
■  iSettorUDitC  199. 


LyttoB,  Bulwca,  his  t*ia  atkoipt  to 
r«DODcile  Hiflory  and  Bomanw,  4S. 

M. 

Uurahall,  Mm.  A.  B.,  'CookMy  Book,' 

82. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H., '  The  Lifo  nnd  Tlmu* 

of  the  Bt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.," 

308, 
Mill,  JoIlD  Stnartt  conteati  Westmin- 

.Wr  BgniiiM  Mr.  W.  M,  Smith,  :(19. 
Murray.  Dr.  Juliri,  bis  appcuktoa  for 

ooeon  steunwliipa,  374. 

N. 

N'avy.  The  Briti«b,  280— intcreet*  to  bo 

Srot*i-trd,  211(1 — slipn'a  of  thu  United 
.ingdoni,  201 — Coloiifo"  and  corI- 
ing  slntionB,  (6. — gfB-ln^riie  com- 
meroi-'  and  fond  aupplicn,  202 — ^inde- 
pendence of  FraiipL-.  293 — of  Ruesin,  , 
2i)l— inailinitelWc  polloyof  uhnndou- 
iu«  Ibtf  Mediltrriid.an,  295— rnluu- 
HbliA  (Kwilion  of  GibralUir,  2H6  — 
neooaiity  for  ft  d'.-ok,  Ci  standard 
of  atrcn^h  to  he  ciaiutiunvil,  2DT — 
etate  of  the  Navy  in  1885.  ib  — 
prrivision  undpt  the  Nnval  Drfenoe 
Act,  2HH — anpinenca*  of  tbo  Govern- 
niiint.  300 — uoropnrisoa  of  jttvnsth 
of  the  Bitlt'b,  Tri'iieh,  and  Itui<Biitn 
ijaTii:8,  SOl^iiddlliiiDiil  Dmiibi-r  of 
Tuaela  rp(|uiri'i!,  302  — liUj«prlauoo  of 
the  parioniiel.  li.^^t^Utiieiiny  in  tbe 
number  of  offloetB  and  men.  HOS — 
neota»ity  for  inoreiuing  the  nuuibera 
of  ai:tiva-derviao  men  and  retcrvcs, 
!l04^iiu)dfquacj  of  the  Kami  Esli- 
iiislw,  305-907. 
Nordnn,  Dr.  M.,  hia  Tiew  of  religion 
and  motapbyBim,  3 — i'nlorluny  or 
'  Dcgoneriitioii,'  5— ebanwtorlstle  of 
modern  faabi'in.  ib. — e>timal«  of  Um  ] 
Symi>oli»t«,  12— juciginont  of  Tolato!,- 
lit— tJtetch  of  tbo  fntutc  26— ™iifl- 
ditnve  in  the  dccp^woted  ntolity  oTj 
■nanJiinil,  27. 

O. 

Obatmctiou,  tariuuB  formH  uf,  272,  i96. 

Oci^an  Mtndowj,  863 — the  gre«D  l'ri>^, 
lufjiytti,  361  —  plioepboroiconoe 
thu  ou^nn.  3<>5— origin  of  tba  naiaftl 
of  thy  B«l  S«s  ft  — ■  the  T      " " 
of  the   uior«a,'  'Atiti — an  ubiqiliti 
uinriue    vv^iatiiiTi,   StiT — nood    few 
tflientiflc  inT«atigntlon,   ib. — sitm- 
aiva    foanl    (lialomacvwiui   depotiEti^, 
31)8  — iMOtda  of  the   'CtUltv^a*' 
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oxpniittaii,  S69 — Turit^d  fonnii  at  the 

distritntiDn.  370  —  tfco  Itlinbdu- 
sphcmi  anil  Coccfigihnreii,  ^71  — Dr. 
(Icliutfi  nkxl^h  aftUf  plnnl.  lifv, 
S?2— fnilure  of  lliM  i;.Tiu«ii  I'XiH'dl- 
tiuii,  ST3— i>i,  Almnty'g  uiipnratuii, 
374. 

Old  T<»ta4Dcitt    Sbk  TcatuucDt,  OIJ. 

Oiulott.  Ear]  of,  Itii  critioum  of  Uio 
*  brittoniwnt '  olauiKa,  £02. 


P. 

PnIknI^  Sir  II.,  4(U>— lands  In  China. 
1ii3~ailvoiitiip>u«  •pirit,  iftl— inter- 
pntler  ol  FoHohnw,  467  —  laiiTO  of 
■bHciira.  470 — |>Tir*iLit  of  tli«  I'Mtei, 
ib. — iiiWrprrli^r  nt  Cnitlma,  471  — 
miudot)  to  Siiun.  472— nmrtiBp^.  it. 
— «ct>  0*  Ooiuul  lit  Canton,  473 — 

nmienilnuiao  lo  Yoh,  4T4^<iipi.nrcs 
Uio  dnninusionor,  47&'arl[iiiiii«lni- 
Mto  rerorrofs  47fi  —  rAptiirc*  thi> 
Tubu  foriM,  479— likm  iwinnni-r,  ili. 
— rL-l«iwa,4Sl— ■.■rtntol  K.C.It,  482 
— Coi»ulntSliati)!liiii.4SSI— MiuiiUiT 
lo  Japan,  it. — rvlura  to  Ctiiua.  4S4 
— miftiMJnp  ontDtfoiniuD  oi  lljr  Mori- 
diilD*,  I8&— dMth.  a. 
rniliuiiii>i]t,The  Pfidlof.StiS— clniming 
uf  iiiiiuuuilitti,  S64 — aiTom>i"i>  »r 
Role  poirtr.  SG5  —  (ai-n«cluiig  iu- 
lerfi^rrapo.  i'6, — cffirt  of  trade  otum- 
b^tioni,  266 — uIikuki-'  i"  ■t"'  p^ 
mimmL  S6T— limited  via-  of  tUc 
HoiuD  of  Commcou^  2<>h — tocdoui-'V 
or  lacraMlnii;  difontec.  itsa — Inmlt 
to  Ulack  Roi,  ili.—i!»ajiw  <>t  din- 
ard«r,  SiO — Hemlxit*'  plaoMi,  A, — 
d^UnnacT  oTlpacu.  371— IviidiruPjr  to 
■DbdiTuaou,  A,— {growth  of  •nboituir- 
tkn,  tlt—ieSait  to  (Kintrol  obnttui-- 
tion  in  13S0,  STS—nipcnuoti  of  Irioh 
Members,  SI'S— Bole*  of  Urgency,  A. 
— n(ti1aQC4i  to  th*  Kbetne  of  rovl- 
•loD;.  B7e— tbiid  Rrbnn  Bill,  A. 
— HiueMM  of  the  Clo«ai«  Kula  tiT 
1 887, 277— <liui^r  of  I  lii<  □*■«  uemuip- 
tcvTcnilai,  ill. — nliUM-  of  Di'.-Cloiiuru, 
X7»— nfoly  of  bIuk  IcKuilalion.  379 
— pri;«o*nil  laerravD  of  autliurity  to 
the  Chakr,  2i40  — difficulty  of  con- 
tinUiliK  MlnendlnniiU,  'lul — monil  in- 
BnenM  of  Um  Choir,  '^h^f — diTidrd 
■ll«ct«iioo  of  Mfniihcrv,  lb.— rriiaoon- 
diut  of  wi  Irieb  Meiubur,  283 — oor- 
rnption  by  jiroiniK's,  2M — immuuity 
of  lbs  DOW  bribery,  28&— difBcuUy  of 
drVlMiting  tludiLi,  £b.— work  of  tbo 


i^^^H 


Uoiue  of  Lnrd*,  XSS— tenjNntn 
bnt«Kl87, 
Pniluuneutniy  Ptoeeduie  rmiu 
(truotiim,  isU— aictiion  to  riiangs, 
A.— roall  of  tha  mltn^e  Urnwn 
opiin,  4117  —  rigfati  nf  fteo  ipOMh, 
l)<<.i-.Jiiri«dlai»ii  ot  tlui  Ooiue,  <b.— 
dffeclit  <ir  tiM  «xtMIns  Bnlo*,  490— 
tentjiiof  tb«C1eaunBi^«f  Itmi  and 
1887,  A.— iaternvtiotu  la  (irstan, 
491 — inodefuonr  to  ecntiol  tiivolnm 
amendniontt,  wfi— olotannl  ddwte 
on  tho  Homa  Bdlo  Bill.   4!>3— «t- 

Edlt^cj  ot  latandiBg  tho  Clwim 
uln  to  the  Btukdlng  CoouaitlCM, 
404 — oew  vyilom  ef  iDalti|ilyliig  In- 
Hlructiout,  495-497 — pni|>«r  nDiCtiaat 
of  bh  IiulrucliDn,  Vt7  —  oqimii 
■yitvm  of  veiled  obatruoti^io,  4' 

propOHil  for  Uie  Ciril  Sorrico  KttP 
nuitct,  409,  soft— vtrcngMit  Role  in 
Uio  Amnrtran  Xlaum  of  Bopn- 
Mntaliiuo,  301— inatbod  of  bladf 
luniilinx.  (^.— f«t«  uf  Ilia  Havingi 
Bank  KU.  of  Itm,  OOt-Om  Batui 

UniiMKo  Bill  of  t8«8,  am. 

Piinell.  Bl.  UoEi.  a  a.  H.I'.,  iniliala 

ohttruetioD.  272— nwilt,  274. 

rocta,  thcii  midKptnwintBtiriu  of  lu- 
iloiu  bttdt  and  bMati.  S42 — ini^ilFrt 
of  otliiin^  S4S— wont  of  lyDinitliy 
with  Kutura,  344 — lomia  nf  nbOHi, 
3(S  —  iuiilallutitt  of  SluikeafiiMt't 
pi'CTiitianlJfa.  3G1, 

rottmgcr.  Sir  II..  atlacln  the  town 
C^ii^iaag,  4IH — «ilcM  into 
tloiM,  405- tvnoa  of  Iho  1>aaly, 

Trinois  0-.  'The  Worthto*  of  Dotoo,' 
414. 

ProUi<>ru,  B.  IS.,  •Ufa  nod 
siK.ndMici.'  of  A,  P.  SUlil'ij,'  2S^-' 
uii^thod  afdcnlingwilfa  llw  matttialt, 
2Sli — Irnetli  of  doonmciita  and  lcl'~ 
from  I81U,  237. 

B. 

Kbodee,  Mr,  C^t.  oflbcti  Dmnlganu- 
tioii  (if  tlie  Kiiuwrliry  Minoa,  444 — 
«u(>ci»ijful  polici'.  446,  44!i — Primo 
Minwtct  "f  the  Cii[H%  448. 

Klwlon.  Tiiaimn.,  dtwiiption  of  Ui« 
F..[.»t  of  Dnrtmcor,  il7. 

litiwfA.  btiilcling  of  eniiMn.  291 — in- 
cri'aw  in  tlio  iticiigUi  <rf  the  Naf},^ 
VSO-^inmte  of  roncla,  901. 

S. 

^aliibury.  Lord,  oc  tbo  want  of 
oipli'  la  'bettmnoM,'  202— «n' 
death  of  Mr.  W.  U.  SaUK  38S. 
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Schlitt,  Dr.,  'Daa  PQuumitL-bi'n  dcr 
Ildclispe,"  372— OB  tiio  gulf.wwid  'if 
tlir  Sorgiiaao  Sen,  ;173. 
Scott.  Hit  Wiillflr,  liU  eplPTniiil  pfn- 
tliiiifi.  14 — ^[ieoii1i)>rityof  hJ>  wiirk.f.'i. 
£ihfthi>H[WHrt<'ti  ISintx  iiiut  Bi.'HRtH,  'Ml}  — 
liis  uiulliud  of  luiQilUni;  utiiiautiil 
uatiin.'.  341 — iiitliicnce  un  auraMsiinj; 
p"utry,  312,  'Mli-^iiie  toIomiiI  indi- 
viduality.  3l<i — ini  It  (Terence  of  bis 
natural  history,  317— desiTfiption  of 
an  ideal  liorsi^  818 — a  VioR-hivc,  (b, 
— Uki  catalognci  of  liiipt,  Hin — liis 
ntttunl  history  of  lbt<  onokuo,  ib. — 
Uie  wvatel.  :t50— llie  bvi^,  351— «k- 
tiwinliiutf;  omUBioiia,  353— terms  fit 
wild  anua»li^858 — deeeriptioii  of  tlii- 
bcar,  tho  hat«,  »Q<i  ths  <lccc.  354— 
mtntisn  of  bicila.  355— llio  luk,  ih. 
—tho  dove,  :i3l> — itnil  otlier  liirda, 
857,  85B— iletestiition  of  dnga  uui 
Mte.  aso— iudil&ronoe  to  'lootl 
colour,'  360, 

Simon,  Fatlivr.  '  CriUi^sl  Uiiitoiy  of  tile 
Old  TcBtiimclit.'  397. 

Smitb,  Dt.  O..  'The  Canvi^raian  of 
iDdia.'  ti^— on  tlin  hirreaae  of  native 
Chriiilisnn,  7S. 

Huiitb,  I'rcf.  O.,  «n  'The  Politioat 
CriBLit  ill  En^l&iid.'  5S9. 

BmitLi,    Ur.    ^obi^itiian,    Lectures    on 

■Tlio  Old  ToiUUDcDt  in  the  JewuL 

ChoTCh.'  -102. 

Smith,  Rt  Hon.  W.  H.,  SOS— nnlqnc 

CHTAor,  3>r,i — birth  iinil  early  yBMtt 

3111— CO- jjiirtnpr  lu  Ui"  liiiBinom,  Cl>. — 

meoewful  ujienitiiiiiK.  :M2  —  ineiKtit 

Snto   diMnoI'.'r,  Sl:t— rutin.- tuent  of 

hU  (kUler,  ib, —  uiurriiigc^  314 — hicli 

IiImI  of  duty,   ib. — iiiOTnue   in  the 

taiae  of  tho  bmmi»i.  315 — doairo  to 

'   tolor  Pkrliftment,  ih.  —  blMkbolted 

kr  the  Beform  Club,  31IJ— contteti 

WMtmlntlAr,  816,   318  — letter    lo 

Ooloiiel    'hylonr,    SIT  —  euecewful 

\  euTididatur»,   819  —  ooiupnred   with 

''  Mr.  >L11.320— luiiKilidandpnutiual 

a pbitlly.   321  —  innDD^cmoat    of  the 

^^t  Thome*  Kmbaukmcnt  >]Ui'dlioD.  '.Vl'i 
^^M  — rervipes  to  tlit*  Scliool  Bonnl,  ih,^ 
^^^   Hneint'.'d  I^'iuaiiciai  .Secrot^ry  tit  the 

'  ||M«  inr.liucte,  SH  —  Vint  Uml  of 
tbc  Adiuimlry,  iVi. — fiilogii'ii  on  bi« 
promotion.  325— rweives  tUe  huno- 
rury  de>;tL.i.-  of  D.G.L..   SSi — gtuiiii 

««nniiiility,  337  —  extnuile  from  liia 
oorri-ipondcnoe,  iti.  —  eelf-dcnviiig 
piitriflliun,  3a»-at  the  War  (liBco. 
S2B — uudertaku)  Uiu  poat  of  Soore- 
tnry  for   Irohuid,  330  —  ojiiuion  of 


b 


tbo  Home  Hule  and  Land  Bills  of 
1886,  331— iMulvr  of  the  lloiuo  of 
CaDUnnns.  (b.^wrciitucsa  ns  a  do- 
bolnr,  IKKt— mclhoda  pind  tiietiB..  IKB 
— tcme  mid  aiiort  iipecclioii.  ili. — ri>- 
l»li'ili«  Willi  lii»  roilutti^rn,  334 — pro- 
•vcdiiii;)!  ill  the  PiLrui<ll  (.'jiiumiiieiuii. 
330— hi*  wibIi  to  re«i);n,  337 — Bvertu 
a  QcBntunl  OBtaatrogibc.  th.—aixepla 

the  Lord  VaidaMhip  of  tlie  CLoqnn 
PoTti^  33»— lUuM  Mud  death,  ib. 
SUnlay,  Arlhnc  Fonrhrn,  £»— Urlb, 
23(1— firthor.  ft,— «t '«.h.ml.  KW— 
fottdn«M  for  wrIlirtK  |io<-lry,  ih. — 
f«Mion  for  tisivl,  240— «t  UUKby. 
lb. — uniqiw  Mt«er  Dttuhml,  241  — 
cauraga.8lS— «dininrtum  for  Arnold, 
ib.  ^  at  Hunlmanoenx.  'iiH  —  at 
OxforO.  244 — Kttlttl  com-'IuBiona  lo 
0Dnl«iiipanu7  iiueatimu^  ib. — jHmlliijii 
aa  an  BngliNit  Ctiiii^hninii.  2<5— 
aoademical  carMr,  £47  —  hrilliiuit 
(uooeai,  21S— OrKl  vinit  If  Roini.-.  ib. 
— Otdinntiou,  249 — lout  ahroEui.  it, — 
Tiew  of  the  iiliilo  uf  Church  .iffair*, 
250 — muatiitootory  positiuo.  SSI  — 
iiioceMfol  lcctur>N>.  nnd  tidin^^  o(  the 
daoth  of  AfDuliI,  -iji — jiuhlinhm  bin 
'Lira  of  Ariield,'  ib. — ewloeiaBlioul 
sl(innB,253 — 'SvnaonsoutiieAposto- 
lioAga,'S51— deelhofhia  tathcTciiid 
brotboro.  ib. — ocoopt*  ihi;  Dpncery 
of  CaDli^rbiuy,  lU.'i — suenuut  aa  n 
oonlroTenialint  and  ^irH-I>'l4ry  li't 
the  UntreralUea"  IJ>mnii«iou,  it. — 
lour  in  the  Eaut,  S5&— Profuuuc  of 
IfoclttuaHtieul  Uiabnj  nt  Oxford,  257 
— «tlempt  to  BL'ttlo  the  aoMidal  of 
8t.  Oooige'»  in  [tie  Eaat,  ib.— article 

in  the  'EdiabiitKh  Rcviow/  Mas — 
ObajibiiJi  lo  the  Prinee  of  Waloa  in 
his  BosliMn  tour.  tb. — d«f^oe  Ot 
Dishop  Colenu),  'J.^S — 'LvoIium  on 
tiie  J.wiih  Church;  SSg,  2S1— life 
us  Denn  of  WcelinLaotFr,  260— '  Uiv- 
uioriuls  cX  Wealiuin^lur,'  ib.  —  lut 
years  at  the  Abbi^.  261— tisit  to  St. 
Potorabun;,  lb. — tour  in  die  United 
SCatei,  263— deoth,  &. 

T. 
Taxation,    Local.      Sm  *  Bottnnsen^' 

IK,'). 

TMtKiui<at,  Old,  Critlnigm,  S7T— on  tho 

PeiibtU'ii'^h  and  Book  of  Jo9buu.37S 
— Iii->ho])  Kllicotl'i  (leflnitiuD  of  thn 
Trnditiooiil  ricw,  37it  —  'reutiflol' 
\h<K,  aSU^piiiaii^a  from  thi>  [Hmt- 
Mosaic  Boaka,  'Si2 — tlie  Uittoriual 
Bonka,  3S3 — tiKwibiii);  of  thu  Apoery- 
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ast— tlw  'Hon  of  Ok  Gnat 
wogiub*  SS^—tviivnoo  of  rbi1i> 
■lid  Joao^ni,  8S7  —  |in><:lirlalli»i 
bdUf,  tt.— the  'CbrialiiR  Ompm- 
Iwtw.'SSS— qinetiouoftlie  (liMnrinA 
of  till!  Two  NotuiM.  S81I  —  Ih. 
Hiir««j  Oouilwiu'i  »iuw«,  390 — llio 
Biili'ip  of  Mui'^lii.-Btoi'i  «iavi(>tiaDii. 
ib,  —  out  Lord'a  conxplinaor  iritb 
cnBlDin,  391— ovidtiici-  <iC  ilii-  Fnihen 
ngniniit  tbn  Monfttc  niilli'inhip,  !I92 
—  alUiclu  upon  llio  Itubliiiili'  tm- 
ditian.  :i:*i-Hi>>  —  KaUicr  t^itiimi'. 
•CrIIiitil  Hintorj  of  the  «l.i  TcMu- 
aiout,"  397,  338  — JeBB  L«  Cleru'* 
views,  3^9— THiult  irf  inreetigstumn, 
400-llie  nciilytiail  Ontarf,  401— thp 
Gimdan  llicory,  <i. — Dr.  ItobcrUim 
BmiUi'it  Loclurm,  4U2— Ilici  four  grmt 
dnoumenta,  iU!t^-tliu  dab^  VH— 
taatndieVny  i^vi'lurin)  of  liypotlieMv. 
405 — four  ilouiiiJBul  tliwirii-B,  i06 — 
■Dholsis  of  Hilt*-,  407 — tviriMipe  of 
<U«hiEo1"guU,  408^qivitiition  friuo 
Ihe  BWiop  of  Oift.rii's  Charge,  WJ— 
diiUnotion  IwlwoPTi  thi-  nibBtnnni: 
luid  romi  of  tho  Itocik^.fH) — hnlffcin 
(tntlKir«>il|>  taiil  »iitlii-rity,  411  — 
Amlibialiopdfi'iuib'rliiirv'ainlhiiiiile, 
a,— pollpj  of  Uiu  Cliiiruli.  41:3. 


ThoolcMmy,  U«  MianM  in  the  ut 

kUlort<?Bl    norclowiiUnK.   t$.      Sre 

Hutai;  and  VM». 
Tolitol,    Ocmftt,    U<    oUtBCtkin*    foi 

KrenehiMn,  12 — fruBlle  UnlUm,  13 

— uiyMki  ealouriii^  If. 
Tuokei,  BvT.  H.  W.,  ou  Uit>  oonsoUda- 

tjou  of  An  Ohoioh  in  UieCOlooiM,  08, 

W. 

Wiignw,  Biobard,  a  ^  gtufboauaaae,' 
in — hia  Inicntlcin  ol  tho  'mn^ad 
dratiM,'  Hi. — Mlmwanr*  nf  hla  lovo- 
BOeuM,  Ifl— matHiala  6it  hi*  ptaj*. 
17 — impanoulfan  of  frM  «id  uaibed 
Onmuujr,  St. — iiotorioty.  IB. 

WcdtiMtl.  KiiliOp,  an  tlie  ptutpistit  of 
Cluutiniiitr  la  tbo  fint  Uuro  tea- 
tnrira,  70. 

Wllhainii,  Sir  H.  Monlnr-,  quoUtion 
^ui  bin  work  on  Imlia,  iS.  tl<a 
CbuTch  HinnoDH, 

Y. 

Vch.  Imperial  I(lj;h  Onmrniatlanei  1 
(^iitiiii.    4T>>  —  iiii]K>piilarit7    and 
oniiilty.  Hi. — wilm  «  MriUtti   »« 

474  -Ittkuu  priwri'^r,  475- 
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